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FOREWORD 


In 1946 the Institute published Cultural History jrom the Vdyu 
Purdna, While doing so, the object in undertaking such studies was clearly 
laid down. It was “the preparation of regional archaeological studies in con¬ 
junction with studies of literary sources like the Puranas, the Jaina Agamas 
and the Epics.” In pursuance of this aim, Dr. Deo was advised to take up 
the study oi the evolution of Jaina Monachism. For, though its sister faith, 
Buddhism, held received adequate attention from scholars — Indian and 
foreign—, no attempt was hitherto made to look at Jainism from the point 
of its development, particularly its monastic aspect. This was possibly due 
to several reasons : fir.sl the non-recognition (earlier) of the independent 
existence of Jainism as diOerent from Buddhism; secondly, the general view 
that Jainism was, throughout its history, static; and thirdly, the absence of 
critical editions oi a large number of texts which form the source material. 

No one now holds that Jainism is a branch of Buddliisrn. But the 
second impre.ssion still remains, while the third obstacle will not be removed 
for years to come. So a critical study of the existing material could not 
wait indeiinitely. Care is, however, taken to clieck the liferary data against 
the more relialjle epigraphical material, whereas to provide for the omission 
or addition of the data rendered necessary by the publication of iuture critical 
editions, information under each head from a group of works assigned to a 
certain period on literary grounds is repeated. This is partly responsible for 
increasing the bulk of the book. However, this very treatment will not only 
help to see the picture of the Jaina Church in its entirety, as it stood at 
a particular point in its development, but also help in the preparation of 
critical texts, whenever these are undertaken. As for the development of 
the Jaina Monachism, let the reader decide for himself or herself how far 
Dr. Deo's attempt is successful in establishing its non-static character. 


II. D. Sankalia 



INTRODUCTION 


The History ol Jaina Monaehisin can best be leased on literary sources 
having a fixed chronology, ll should, however, be noted that liic Jaina Cano¬ 
nical texts lack this very factor to a very great extent. Though scholais 
have tried to give a rough chronology to the various groups of texts, there is 
as yet no unaniinily among them. 

More definite results in this respect can l^e had only when critical edi¬ 
tions of these texts are made available, ll is feared that such a prospect 
might take some concrete shape only after a number of years. Without wail¬ 
ing for this, theiefore, an attempt lias been made in this thesis to reconstruct 
the Jiistory of Jaina Pdonaclhsm based on tlie generally accepted chronology 
of Jaina texts. It is hoi)ed that such a study would help not only to fix 
the chronological limits more precisely but dso to prepare critical editions of 
these texts. Whereas, while the latter are being prepared, studie.s like the 
present one will no doubt need a revision. But, even then, tlic method fol¬ 
lowed here i.s such that not all b'Ut some material presented here will perhaps 
require re-adjustment. As each supposed group of texts is tieated .sepa¬ 
rately, only the portions relating to a i>articular group will be affected, if 
at all. 


With this nature of \hc material available, tlie following pages are 
dev'oted to a study of the development of Jaina monachism from a lu.storical 
point of view, taking into consideration at the saiue time the traditions of 
the Jainas about their own history. 

This development is treated in eleven chapters which are grou[>ed into 
six parts. 

Part first is inti’oductory and ha.s three chapters. The first chapter 
deals with the nature and the types of Indian monachism and tlie place of 
the Jaina monachism in it. The sources for its history are critically reviewed 
in the next chapter, while the last one gives the theories of the origin 
of Samanism as advocated by diflercnl scholars. 

For tracing the growth of Jaina monastic ideas and practices, a study 
of the history of Jainism is essential. This is done in the second part of the 
thesis. 


The actual working and the basic theories of Jaina monachism are 
studied in the third part. First the monachism of the Aiigas and the Mula- 
sutras is reviewed. The texts of llie rest of the canon are studied in the 
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next chapter, and all exegetical and non-exegetical literature of the post 
canonical period is used in the third chapter. 

The working of the order of nuns is treated in the fourth chapter as 
it was found to be useful for comparison with monk s routine. 

Digambara texts representative of these periods are included in the 
respective chapters, and their account is given separately for comparison in 
each chapter. 

The epigraphical corroboration for literary evidence as also other 
details regarding Jaina monachism arc embodied in the fourth part. 

No monachism may be said to develop in a vacuum. It has its contact 
with the society at large. The mutual reactions between Jaina monachism 
and the society is, therefore, dealt with in the fifth part. 

The conclusions are given in the sixth part. 

The method of studying this subject ha^s already been referred to. It 
has entailed certain repetition of the material. But that has been done advi¬ 
sedly: first, to present the picture of monachism from stage to stage; and 
secondly, to provide for any revision that may be necessary when critical 
texts are available. 

Attention of the reader is drawn to the method of transliteration adopt¬ 
ed, especially in the case of Prakrit expressions. Resort to trema ( O ) 
has been made generally over all the distinctly pronounced vowxds following 
contiguously to the first. Nasals have been generally shown assimilated with 
the respective class-consonants that follow them. It was not possible to give 
diacritical marks on small capital letters from p. 520 onwards on account of 
absence of such a type. It is hoped that this will not cause much inconve¬ 
nience to the readers. 

I am deeply indebted to iny Guru Dr. H. D. Sankalia for guiding 
and giving me encouragement and help at every stage of the work. To 
Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director of the Deccan College, I am thankful for the 
readiness and interest in undertaking the publication of this work. I am 
deeply indebted to Dr. M. A. Mehendale for seeing this work through the 
press with speed and care. My special thanks are also due to Dr. L. Alsdorf 
and Dr. A. M. Ghatge for valuable suggestions through correspondence and 
personal meetings. Dr. A. N. Upadiiye was kind enough to go through the 
entire work including the Appendices and was helpful at every stage. He 
has indeed put me under heavy obligations. 

To Shri D. S. Marathe, I owe my thanks for the translation of rele¬ 
vant chapters from Schubring s ''Die Lehre der Jainas:' 
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My friend and colleague Shri S. D. Laddu has put me under a debt 
of gratitude by offering several corrections and suggestions and by going 
through the printed matter meticulously. But for his help, the work would 
have been delayed as I had to go out on extensive tours for archaeological 
explorations and excavations. 

I would be failing in my duty if I do not acknowledge the willing help 
given to me on all occasions by the Jaina monks, nuns, laymen and institu¬ 
tions of all sects. Special mention must be made of the help given by Shri 
Popatlal Shah, Shri Kothadia and Shri Babalal Shah. 

Finally, I feel very happy to thank the authorities of the G. S. Press, 
Madras, for neatness and promptness in printing this work. 


Deccan College, 
Poona. 


S. B. Deo 
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THE HISTORY OF JAINA MONACHISM 
FROM INSCRIPTIONS AND LITERATURE ♦ 


Part I 

Chapter I 
Indian Monachism 


Introduction : 

India may aptly be called the homeland of monachism and ascetic prac¬ 
tices. Nowhere else, probably, as in India, the impulse of seclusion from the 
rest of the society, mortification of the body and flight from the world, in 
pursuit of a higher spiritual ideal, is revealed in a more bewildering variety 
so as to appear as an inherent element of human life. 

What is monachism ? 

The result of this sort of tendency is generally that mode of life in 
which monks and nuns live away from society in perfect solitude. The words 
monachism and monasticism have a common source of origin. “The word 
monaslicism is derived from the Greek word uovos, ‘alone’, ‘solitary’, from 
which a whole family of words has been formed : monks, monastic, nun, 
monasticism and monachism.”^ Hence monachism may be .‘^aid to denote 
that “form of religious life led by those who having separated themselves 
entirely from the world live in .solitude.”^ The words equivalent to mona¬ 
chism in Sanskrit may be said to imply the same sense.^ Life in a monastery 
or in a forest on account of disgust for the world or for noble purp>ose of self- 
realisation may, therefore, be said to be at the root of this mode of life. 

Motwes behind monastic life : 

Innumerable instances of the rich and the poor, of the young and the 
old of either sex, could be cited who, under the influence of noble ideals of 
preaching the misery-stricken world the way of salvation and eternal happi¬ 
ness, embraced the life of renunciation by giving up everything that was dear 
to them. Gotama the Buddha and Mahavira. as also a number of their prede¬ 
cessors and contemporaries, were the best examples of this missionary zeal. 

• Thesis approved jor the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Bombay, 1952. 

1. ERE, Vol. 2, p. 69. 

2. Ibid., 8, p. 781. 

3. They are; mathavdsa. viathddhydsana, va-tuivdsa, vdnaprasthatd, aranyavdsa. 
vaikhdnasavrtti, samsdratydga and udd^natd — ^Monier Williams, Diet, of Engl, and San¬ 
skrit (1851), p. 512. 
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Besides them, the cases of Jayanti,^ aunt of the king Udayana of Kosambi, 
and prince Atimuktaka® may be said to illustrate how spiritual problems and 
considerations induced queens and youths to enter monastic life. 

On the other hand, there were others who, influenced by the misery 
of worldly life and the note of impermanence in it, decided to take to monk 
or nunlifc. Khema, consort of Bimbisara, for instance, w^as made to see the 
vision of fading youth which made her give up all her pride for beauty and 
become a nun.® Paumavai, queen of king Dahivahana of Campa, entered 
the ascetic order due to separation from her husband.*^ The sight of a man 
being led for execution,® the piteous cry of animals to be slaughtered for a 
marriage feast,® the transformation of a young bull into an old one,^® the 
fall of flagii and the losing of the blossom by the mango tree^^—these have 
been su/Kcient reasons for various persons to realise the vanity and the tran¬ 
sitoriness of human life. 


Indian approach to life : 


This emptiness of worldly existence has been the predominant note 
of Indian ascetic literature, and we often come across views which depict 
human life as ^'a dew drop dangling on the top of the blade of kusa grass.”^® 
Everything was looked upon as impermanent and full of misery and the 
people yearned to escape from the cycle of birth and rebirth. 

The purpose of monastic life : 


Western scholars seem to put in bold relief only this pessimistic note 
m Indi^ monachisrn when they say that, “By the Indian life has ever been 
regarded as essentially evil, and relief from the burden and sorrow of eis” 
tence as the chief and final aim ”i4 


It should be noted, however, that monastic life in India was not 
or advocated merely on the sad note of disgust of life It was on ?? 
hand, tho outward appoarance of a fonn of lifa which atrug^ad to 


4. I.A, Vol. 19, p. 64. 

i ■«». p. at. 

7. Uttar, tikd. 9, p. 132a. 

8. Uttar. SBE, XLV, pp, 108-09 

9. Ibid, p. 114. 

10. Uttar.-N, 264-67. 

11. /bid., 264-67. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Uttar. 10, 1-4. 

14. ERE, Vol. 8, p. 803. 
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the knowledge of reality, the realisation that this life was not the only life, 
that it was only a passing phase and that there could be an end of saihsara 
—a series of births—^by knowing who we are and becoming one with the 
Universal Self. 

The nature of Liberation : 

Thus, it may be said, that the aim of monastic life was not merely an 
escape but an effort to achieve the highest purpose of human life which was 
looked upon as a rare opportunity to have in the endless cycle of births and 
rebirths. 

Irrespective of the fact that the nature of this ‘realisation’ or ‘libera¬ 
tion’ varied with the main types of Indian rnonachism, the fundamental basis 
of all the three may be said to be consisting of the positive joy or conscious¬ 
ness or self-knowledge, as the following discussion would show. 

Buddhist Nirvana : 

The idea of liberation was expressed by the Buddhists with the term 
‘mbb^a.’ Etymologically it signifies 'going out,’ ‘extinction’, which is perhaps 
wrongly interpreted by some to be simple annihilation—a negative pheno¬ 
menon. 

The Buddhist texts, however, picture it as a “subjective awareness of 
the freed state,According to the words of Sariputta, nibbana was the 
complete destruction of greed (ragakkhayo), hatred (dosa) and infatuation 
(moha). In short it signified the end of cravings (tanha). The struggle with 
Mara and his three daughters—Craving (tanha), Discontent (arati) and 
Lust (raga) — which Buddha had to undergo, depicts a psychological effort 
to put an end to ‘vasana. No wonder, therefore, if Buddha exclaimed : “It is 
in order to attain to this seat that I have xmdergone successive births for so 
long a time”, for a sense of fulfilment pervaded him : ‘ asavehirh cittari. 
vimucci, khina jati, vusitaih brahmacariyaih, katam karaniyaih, napararh 
itthattaya.’^® 

The knowledge of the four cardinal truths (aryasatyas)---dukkha 
(suffering), samudaya (cause), nirodha (suppression), and pratipad or 
marga (path or way)—was a stage in the realisation of the theory of depen¬ 
dent causation (pratityasamutpada) which revealed the origin and cause of 
rebirth. Once it was understood and suppressed through the destruction of 
tardia, it led one nearer the attainment of nibbaiia. 


15. Jbtd., p. 772: See, Age of Imperial Unitif, p. 371. 

16. Mahdvagga, Ed. Bhacavat. p. 22. 
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Besides the destruction of craving, nibb^a ®'^rfbodhi)!^ontentaent 
birth, sorrow and fear It was a state of ® ^htenmen (pure), 

and peace (santi) which was qualified by p ,,nnnralleled happiness 
sthira (stable) and siva (holy) and was a source of unpara 

(natthi santiparaih sukham).^^ 


Jaina Siddhatva: 

The conception of liberation among the Jainas depicts the attamment 
of its original pure nature by the soul (atta). They say that the soul^ commg 
it n«l«>r the influence of the kasayas or passions—krodha, mana, maya an 
lobha—gets attached to karmic particles (pudgala) and loses its pure nature. 
The soul thus becoming heavy due to this influx (asrava) of the karmic 
atoms, becomes heavy and goes to hell. 

The attainment of moksa consists, therefore, in the stoppage (samvara) 
of the influx and the dissipation or destruction (nirjara) of karman. This 
frees the soul from the burden and helps it in attaining its original pure 
nature.^* 


This realising of the inherent purity by the soul is not something 
foreign to it. As a matter of fact, it is simply the knowledge of that aspect 
which is not revealed to one due to ignorance and passions.^® The illustra¬ 
tion of a dry gourd covered with mud shooting up gradually to the surface of 
water due to the loosening of mud-coating (signifying the karmic bondage), 
implies the same idea.^ 

The attainment of the purity of the soul is to be achieved by right 
faith (samyakdarsana), right knowledge (s^'-jnana) and right conduct 
(s®-caritra) The Jaina texts go eloquent in describing the outcome of the 
triad and moksa is described as ajara (without decay), amara (without 
death), aksaya (permanent), anupama saukhya (incomparable happiness),22 
Ovarii (holy),acala (stable), ananta (eternal),avyabadha (devoid of misery), 
apunaravartika (from which there is no return) The phenomenon of attain¬ 
ing this state of self-knowledge is described in fitting terms like ‘sijjhihii, 


17. Dhammapada, XV, 6, 7. 

18. Krtsnakarmaksayo moksah^Tattvdrtha. 10, 2-3; Mul 7, 6; Avassayor^N. 953. 

19. While commenting on the phrase ‘siddhattarh uvajayai’, Malayagiri remarks: 
upajayate ityapi tattvatastadatmanah svabhavikameva sad anadikarmmavrtaih tadavara- 
navigamenavirbhavati’—-Vr«i to Avassaya-^-N. p. 534b. 

20. Ndyd, 6. 

21. Tattvariha, p. 2; Samayaaara XI, 432. 

22. Mul 12, 145. 

23. Aup, p. 46. 
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bujjhihii, muccihii, parinivvahii, savvadukkhanarh antaih karehii’ (will attain 
to, will be enlightened, will be freed and will put an end to all miseries.) 

It is, therefore, an aim ‘‘for which nudity, tonsure and celibacy are 
practised; for which no bath is taken, no umbrella is used and no shoes are 
put on; for which one sleeps on the ground or on a plank of wood; for which 
one begs food from house to house not minding abuse or praise, the condem¬ 
nation, scandal, beatings, the twenty two troubles (parisaha) and the pranks 
of the wicked.”^ 

The Brahmanical Moksa : 

The Brfihmanical conception of moksa has a very long history of evo¬ 
lution and development. 

In the Vedic period there is revealed a marked absence of the idea 
of moksa, though the word ‘amrta' may be said to be connected with that 
idea. 

It is only in the Upanisadic period that we come across an exuberance 
of phraseology describing molcsa as even the Bramanas fail to do so. The 
Brhadaranyaka^^ Upanisad seems to express the idea as “beholding this self 
as the Lord of all that is and will be.” When one gets this realisation of the 
identity of the individual soul with the Universal soul, then one need not be 
afraid of anything as he has known ‘the soundless, the intangible.. . .the eter¬ 
nal .... the unchangeable.’’27 Thus the Upanishads may be said to present 
the phenomenon of liberation as the consciousness of the knowledge of the 
identity of the individual soul with the Absolute. 

The Bhagawadgltd reveals different aspects of liberation inasmuch as it 
presents the idea as freedom from evil action (asubhat karmat), the destruc¬ 
tion of desire and passion (k^akrodhaviyukta), release from old age and 
death (jaramarana), and liberation from the pairs of opposite known as 
pleasure and pain (dvandvairvimukt^i sukhadukhasamdnyaih).^® 

The conception of liberation, however, flowered into a variety of facets 
with different Brahmanical schools. Carvaka held it to be absolute freedom 
(swatantrya). The Sankhyas held it to be the realisation of prakrti and 
purusa (prakrtipurusavivckah muktih), while the Advaitins explained it 
as the keeping aloof from avidj^a (ignorance) 

24 Vivaga, p. 51; also Vim. 20, 5-6. 

25. Antaqada. p. 29, 

26. IV. IV. 13, 15 : quoted in ERE, Vol. 8, p. 771. 

27. Katha Upanisad quoted in ERE, Vol. 8, p. 771. 

28. 4, 16; 5, 26; 7, 29; 15, 5. 

29. Sarvadarsanakaumudi, Triv. Skt. Series, No. CXXXV, (1938) pp. 137, 141. 
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A survey of the ideas about moksa as enunciated by the Budd ists, 
Jainas and different schools of Brahmanism may be said to bring one fact to 
prominence. It is the positive aspect implied in liberation which consisted 
of the realisation of the freed state of the soul through the destruction of 
passions and desires. 

The means to attain Liberation: 

It was, therefore, to attain to this state of self-realisation which auto¬ 
matically freed one from the ever-djniamic cycle of birth and rebirth, that 
people took to the rigorous life of monkhood. Moreover, a sannyasta life 
was the proper mode to approach the ideal as it consisted of poverty, non¬ 
attachment and indifference to body so essential for the knowledge of the self. 
Hence Indiein monachism insisted on monkhood or nunhood as the only waj'^® 
leading towards liberation. 

Essentials of Indian Monachism: 

Monastic life being the pre-requisite of liberation, religion in India 
has played a very important part. ‘*It has constantly attempted to evolve 
and propogate certain ethical standards for the good behaviour of man as a 
constituent of society.With the basis of these ethical standards, it has 
evolved a planned .system of life which when perfectly followed led one 
towards monkhood. These attempts of a carefully planned scheme may be 
said to be revealed in the theory of the four asramas of Brahmanism, and the 
uv&aga padimas®^ of Jainism. The former as well as the latter prepared 
the way for the practice of life of rigour and of least dependence on society 
so characteristic of monkhood. 

It may, at the same time, be noted that this scheme was elastic. The 
stages in it were not watertight compartments but the result of a gradual 
and a logical process of evolution. Householdership and monkhood were not 
diametrically opposite to each other but the ideal and the restrained practice 
of the former led one to the initial stages of monastic life. 


30. ‘Buddhanam santike patthentassa’pi pabbajjalinge thitasseva samijjhati no 
gihilinge thitassa’ — Niddnakathd (Bhagwat), p. 20. 

31. Upadhye, Brhatkathakosa, Intr. p. 7. 

32. Padimas are “the standards that a layman (upasaka) is expected to observe. 
They are eleven in number and are completed in five years and a half. The object in 
practising these pratimas seems to be to gradually attain the state of a monk as the name 
of the last pratima (samanabhuyapadima) suggests”.—^For details, see Uvasagadasdo, 
P. L. Vaidya. notes, pp. 224-29; also DaiasrutcLskandha, 
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Even in the practice of monk-life Indian monachism was rather indi¬ 
vidualistic.^^ One was free to follow ascetic life either in company with co¬ 
monks or alone in a forest. The monk was free to adopt the way he thought 
proper for the attainment of liberation and carry it out in his full faith. This 
naturally gave rise to a number of sects and subsects which rose up and 
dwindled for want of co-ordination and centralised control.®"^ 

Essentials of Western Monachism : 

Western monachism, on the other hand, does not seem to have afforded 
a planned scheme of life leading towards monkhood. One has to choose 
one course of life, either that of a monk or of a married man. The married 
person can be a monk only if his wife is dead or if his wife also has become 
a nun.^''^ 

Ideas regarding final liberation also differ from those laid down in Indian 
monachism. Christian monachism depicts moksa as the gift of the grace of 
God. Unless God is pleased, one cannot cet His mercy, however one may 
try. Thus this monachism may be said to picture beatitude as something 
beyond the reach of mere human effort. 

Tliis grace of God. it may be noted, can be acquired withoiit following 
the monastic life. The latter is taken to be an image of what life will be in 
heaven, and there is every likelihood of an ideal and pious householder get¬ 
ting the grace of God. 

This grace of God, according to Christian monachism. can be attained 
only in human life as that is the be.st opportunity of getting it. There being 
no rebirth to assure any future hopes of acquiring Grace, one has to please 
God for it. Death is a punishment and not a step towards better or worse 
life. It is a point which takes one either to hell or heaven permanently. 


33. "In the east the dominating principle of monachism was its strongly marked 
individualism—the protest of the individual against a collectivism which tended to lose 
sight of his value. Unfortunately the protest became a council of despair and flight, 
although the element of life which underlay it must not be overlooked. Individualism 
was self-surrender united in a yearning for ideals which took a form of a flight to the 
desert.”--E55, Vol. X, p. 585. 

34. "The various orders have been for the most part loosely organised, and that 
from want not of organising power but of inclination and will."—ERE, Vol. 8, p. 803. 

35. I am indebted to Father Delury for these Homan Catholic views; For details 
of Christian outlook see, Christian Spirituality by P. Pourrat. English Monastic Life by 
Cardinal Gasquet (6th Ed.) London, 1924. Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 1, 2nd Ed. 
Cambridge, 1924, Chapters XVIII and XX, Monasticism: ESS, Vol. X, pn. 584-90. Mona- 
sticism: ESS, Vol. X, pp. 584-90. Monasticism: Ency, Brit., Vol. 15, pp. 687-90. 
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The monk’s role, therefore, consists in praying for the grace of God 
for himself as well as for others. This he can do only when he belongs to a 
particular monastery for nobody is recognised as a monk unless one ta ces 
to life in a monastery.^ 

Comparison with Indian monachism: 

Some of the outstanding features of Christian monachism discussed 
above, bring in relief the points of contrast between it and Indian monachism 
as a whole which may be summarised as follows. 

(i) There seems to be no scheme for preparing for monkhood in 
Christian monachism as we get in the asrama theory of Brahmanism or the 
padimas or even the rules of layman religion in Jainism. 

(ii) Unlike Indian monachism, Christian monachism does not seem 
to take monklife as essential for acquiring liberation. 

(iii) Liberation according to the Christians may be .said to be beyond 
the reach of human effort and it is more a favour of God than the result of 
human endeavour. Indian monachism, on the other hand, gives ample scope 
for human effort in the achievement of liberation by leading a pure monk 

life. 

(iv) There being no rebirth, Christian monachism may be said to 
offer no hopes of future redress. On the contrary, karma theory, which may 
be said to be the backbone of Indian philosophy, offers a solace to a person 
who aspires to get liberation at least in some future rebirth. 

(v) The insistence on the monk’s stay in a monastery may not be 
said to be a pre-requisite of monkhood in India as it is in Christian monachism. 
It should be noted that this factor led to a systematic development of monas¬ 
tic organisation in western countries, while the absence of it led to the growth 
of numerous independent sects in India. 

(vi) One factor which may be said to be common to both these mona- 

chisms was bodily mortification. ITie Brahmanical and Jaina monks have 
shown tremendous capacity for bodily suffering by standing facing the sun, 
lying down on hot sand, practising long term fasts, etc. But even these seem 
to fall to the background when compared with some of the excesses practised 
by Irish saints. St. Finnehua is said to have spent seven years suspended 
by iron shackles unde: his armpits, so that he might get a place in heaven in 
lieu of one which he had given away.St. Findian is said to have worn 
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a girdle of iron that cut to the bone... .Of the Irish saint Kevin it is said that 
he remained for seven years in a standing posture without sleep, with his arms 
held up in the same position, and that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs 
in his palm.”^^ 

Common Basis of Indian Monachisms: 

It is not only when compared with western monachism that different 
types of Indian monachism present similarities but even otherwise when 
studied individually, the three principal systems—Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism—, reveal many common points between them. 

The approach to life may be said to be identical to all the three, inas¬ 
much as they looked upon life as a drudgery and sought refuge in the bliss 
of self-realisation. 

The ethical foundation"'^ of all these is the same for the principal vows 
of ahimsa, satya, asteya, aparigraha and brahmacarya are to be found in the 
three sy.slenis Vvithemt any change. 

Ideas regarding llie karma theory, rebirth and liberation are more or 
less the same. 

The identity of the above points was so fascinating as to lead some 
scholars to believe that Buddhism and Jainism were not independent systems 
but mere offshoots of Brahmanism. 

Brdhmanical Monachism : 

Irrespective of this essential identity with Buddhist and Jaina mona¬ 
chisms, Brahmanism has shown comparatively more elasticity inasmuch as 
it has given refuge to hundreds of sects and subsects of varied philosophies 
and practices under its wings. 

The effect of this spiritual generosity, as we may put it, was the 
weakening of the Church and the loss of a central binding force. The Bud¬ 
dhist and the Jaina monachisms, however, were more organised and disci¬ 
plined efforts of corporate life under the directions of a conscious church.^^ 

It was unfortunate, however, that this spiritual generositj^ did not 
condescend to allow women and low-class people to enter nunhood or monk- 


37. ERE, Vol. 2. p. 72. 

38. WiNTERNTTZ calls it ‘ascetic morality’: Hi$t, of Ind. Lit. Vol. 2, p. 425. 

39. ‘While in Brahmanism the monastic life has preserved its eremitic character, 
in Buddhism we find it, on the contrary, in the cenobitic form. The monks live togethc'* 
in monasteries, in the practice of poverty—^as mendicants, in fact—and celibacy*— ERE, 
Vol. 8, p. 782. 

BULL. DCRL~-2 
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hood. Hence, an order of nuns inspired with the zeal 

of moksa, is altogether absent in Brahmanism, aiid it, m J , custodians 

Church a class of foUowers which “are better and morej:aithful custodian 

of ancient traditions and culture than even literate men. 


More than that, this caste-bar gave rise to a wave of dissatisfaction 
which may be taken to be one of the factors that led to the popu arity o 
sects like Buddhism and Jainism. 


Buddhist Moiiachism : 

Inspite of the fact that, “In proclaiming a religion purely spiritual 
and the incapability of ceremonies to secure salvation, Buddha had not 
brought forward a doctrine absolutely never the removal of caste barriers 
regarding entry to the Church, ‘did not fail to awaken and stimulate the 
powers, hitherto dormant and oppressed, of all, and especially of the lower 
classes’.^^ This principle of equality of birth and of status was followed even 
regarding the appointment of Church officers. 

Besides acknowledging this equality of birth, Buddhist monachism 
“broke away from past traditions and revolted against the older Vedic .:ystem 
of sacrifice and self-mortification”.'^^ Buddha himseK had undergone severe 
bodily mortification and had lost his faith in that course"^ and in between 
the two extremes of bodily mortification and sense gratifications, he advocated 
a balanced “middle path”. Thus Buddhist monachism was completely devoid 
of mortificatory practices unlike Brahmanism or Jainism. 

Taking resort to sobre realism based on normal rules of ethical con¬ 
duct, Buddhist monachism did its best not only to organise itself with elabo¬ 
rate rules of monastic jurisprudence but, in its earlier phases, did everything 
to win over lay supporters. All opportunities of accepting invitations for 
meals and obtaining elaborate sangharamas for his monks were not avoided 
by the Buddha. 


The Buddha seemed to have a kind of prejudice against women in the 
beginning and he was not willing to admit them into the order. But he, un¬ 
willingly, bowed to the insisting requests of Ananda and Mahapajapati 
Gotami and gave his consent to the creation of the order of nuns imposing 


40. Altekab, Position of Women _, pp. 28-29. 

41. A. Barth, 1A., Vol. Ill, p. 330; ERE, Vol. 8, p. 797. 

42. Weber. J.A., Vol. XXX, p. 279. 

43. BaruAj a History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, p. 242. 

44. For his account of it to Sariputta as given in Majjhima’^Nikdya, see Jaina Anti¬ 
quary, Vol. XI, No. 1, pp. 17-18. 
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stricter rules of conduct on them.**^ Thus, it may be said that the injustice 
done to women by Brahmanism regarding sannyasa was redressed by Buddha, 
though much against his will. 

Jaina Monachism : 

Compared with the features of Buddhist monachism discussed above, 
Jaina monachism reveals some peculiarities so characteristic of it. 

The standard of monastic behaviour Avas, perhaps, stricter inasmuch 
as Jaina monks practised severe mortificatory practices like fasting and put¬ 
ting up with all sorts of bodily trouble by complete indifference to it.^® 

The practice of Ahimsa was taken to the farthest limit possible, and 
the Jaina monk seemed to care more for other living beings than for himself. 

The vow of non-possession in its severest form emerged in the vindi¬ 
cation of nudity'*'^ so peculiar to the Digambara Jainas. 

The purity of food gave rise to numerous rules of begging, and none 
can, perhaps, beat the Jainas in this case.*^^ 

Even though Jaina monachism shared the same attitude, as the Bud¬ 
dhist and the Brahmanical monachisms did. regarding women, yet it gave 
them full scope in matters of spiritual aspirations by enlisting them into the 
order rigid from the beginning. Thei*efore. it may be said that what Brah¬ 
manism never did and what Buddhism did only later, Jaina monachism did 
right at the beginning. 

The practice of loya (uprooting the hair from the head and the beard), 
may be taken as the s^mibol of self-control so rigorously practised in Jaina 
monachism. Besides self-control, the practices of loya and nudity were 
characteristic of the attitude of least dependence on society which should 
be noted as the peculiarity of Indian monachism as a whole. 

Inspite of this principle of least dependence on society leaders of Jaina 
Church wore wise enough to keep constant touch with the laity which, it 
should be noted, is even now giving full allegiance to the Church, and has 


45. Cullavagga X, 1. 

46. For different modes of death implying patient bearing of bodily suffering, see 
Santlidrayapantnaya, vs. 56-88. 

47. In Brahmanism, the Paramahamsa and the Turlyatita remained naked : Har 
Dutta Sharma, Hist, of Brahmanical Asceticism, Poona Orientalist, Vol. 3, No. 4, (1939), 
p. 76. 


48. See Dsv. and Pinda-N, 
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played an important role in the existence not only of Jainism but also of 
Jaina monachism in the best possible orthodox traditions. This conservative 
minded laity conscious of its role in the Church has also proved to be a 
check on the moral discipline of the monks,and has been successful in 
keeping away their monachism from facing liquidation which Buddhist mona¬ 
chism had to do in India. 

Distinctions of Buddhist and Jaina Monachisms: 

The role of Jaina and Buddhist types of monachism was not, therefore, 
merely to have a system for system’s sake. They implied breaking away 
from worn out grooves of thought and an idealisation of monastic life. They 
were, in short, “essentially pessimistic iii worldly outlook, metaphysically 
dualistic if not pluralistic, animistic and ultra humane in its ethical tenets, 
temperamentally ascetic, undoubtedix' accepting the dogma of transmigz’ation 
and karma doctrine, owing no racial allegiance to Vedas and Vedic rites, subs¬ 
cribing to the belief of individual perfection, and refusing unhesitatingly 
to accept a creator”.^® 

The aim of the thesis: 

Such being the character of Jaina monachism, it has played an impor¬ 
tant part in the ideological revoiutions pertaining to religious life in India. 

The evaluation of the role of Jaina monachism, therefore, is attempted 
in the following pages firstly by a mmute study of Jaina literature, secondly 
by noting the influence it had on other aspects of Indian life, and lastly by 
the observation of the actual practice of monastic life by the Jaina monks 
today. 


49. For a few instances of this see Glasenapp Jainismus, Guj. tran. pp. 339-40. 

50. Upadhye, Prv, pref. pp. 12-13; Brhatkathakoaa, Intr. p. 12. 



CHAPTER II 


The Sources for the Study of Jaina Monachism 

There are still many gaps to be filled and problems to be solved in the 
history of India. Therefore, a fully documented and a chronological account 
of the political and cultural life in India is yet a desideratum. 

Role of religious sects: 

Inspite of this “temporary vagueness of (historical) outline, as of 
things half-seen and processes half-realised”/ the role of different religious 
systems and monastic congregations was by no means a minor one. It may 
be said that they formed the very backbone of Indian life. 

Evolutionary nature of Jaina Monachism: 

Amongst these monastic institutions, Jaina monachism played a great 
role. And that too because it was never a static institution, though predomi¬ 
nantly cl conservative one. It did react to internal and external forces, and 
its history is mainly an account of this reaction and adjustment to or defiance 
towards clianging environments. What Dr. Dutt says with regard to Bud¬ 
dhist monachi.sm may aptly be remarked with reference to Jaina monachism 
as well. “Buddhist monasticism’’, he remarks, “has been, like all other historic 
institutions, the result of a gradual process, changing under pressure of its 
sociological environments and its own inner principle of evolution” 

The Role of Modem Research : 

A time was when this evolution and reaction could not be noticed for 
want of sufficient research regarding Jainism. The element of mystery and 
an appearance of ideological inertia attributed to different monachisms in 
India are rapidly fading away before the light of modem research and we 
are now, perhaps, in a better position of attempting to pronounce a more 
clear judgment on some matters than some of the pioneers in the past 
could do. 


1. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 1. 

2. Ibid. 
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Survey of Jaina Research : 

Rounds about the begi^g of thaT^ol. 

scholars tvere attracted / p and Delamaine 

Mackenzie wrote an “Account of the Jams . Frank 
followed him. The former wrote about his "Researches on i ‘ 

Doctrines of the Jeynes and Boodhists” in 1827, and the latter gave a modest 

account of “The Sravacs or Jains”.® 


A very sj'stematic and a compact account of the Jamas was given by 
Buhler in his "Indische Sekte der Jainas" in 1887.« A few years later Jacobi 
contributed a fine article on Jainism in the Encj-clopaedia of Religions an 
EthicsJ An exhaustive account of Jaina reLgion and life which, howevei, 
resulted in finding out ‘an empty heart of Jainism—was published by Mrs. 
Sinclair Stevenson® in 1915. A couple of j^ears later, Nahar and Ghosh 
came out with a bulky volume under the title ‘Via Epitome of Jainism 


In the next fifteen years scholars like GandiiiJ^ GlasenappJ^ Gueri- 
not,i 2 Warren^^ and Schubring^^ made contributions to several aspects of 
Jainism. 


Work regarding Jaina texts: 

This research regarding Jainism in general, attracted the attention of 
scholars, both Indian and European, to the need of editing Jaina texts. As 
early as 1847, Bothlingke rendered into German the Abhidhanacintamari, 
The next year saw the publication of the translation of Kalpasiilra by Steven- 
SON, These initial attempts, however, were not perfect, and ten years later 
Weber published (in 1866), his masterly ''Fragments of the Bhagavati'\ This 
was followed by his survey of the sacred literature of the JainasJ^ 


3. The following account is mainly taken from SchubrincV Die Lehre der Jainas. 
Chapt. 1, pp. 1-17: WinternttzV Hist, of Jnd. Lit, pt II: GlasenappV Der Jainismns, Guj. 

tran. pp. 1-10. 

4. Asiatic Researches, Band IX, 1809, pp. 244 ff. 

5. Trans, of R.A,S, 1827. 

6. Engl, transl. by Burgess in 1903. 

7. ERE, Vol. 7, pp. 465-74. 

8. The Heart of Jainism. 

9. Published: 1917. 

10. Jaina Philosophy, 1924, 

11. Der Jainismus, 1925. 

12. La Religion Djaina, 1926. 

13. Jainism in Western Garb...etc., 1930. 

14. Die Lehre der Jainas, 1935. 

15. Engl, transl. in I.A. Vols.: XVII-XXL 
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Jacobi,Leumann,^^ Hoernle,^^ and Charpentier^® contributed their 
intellectual mite in this effort. Indian scholars like Vijayadharmasuri, 
ViJAYANANDASURi, Muiii JiNAViJAYA, Shri K. P. MoDi, Drs. P. L. Vaidya, 
A. N. Upadhye, Babu Kamta Prasad Jain, C. R. Jain, Prof. Kapadia, Dr. 
Hiralal Jain, Pandit Nathu Ram Premi and others have also contributed 
their due share in the advancement of Jaina research. 

Along with these scholars, so many Digambara and Svetaihbara insti¬ 
tutions have come forward for the publication of the canonical and the non- 
canonical texts. The Jaina Bhiindaras have also, of late, brought out their 
mss. wealth to some extent. 

Mss., Epigraphy and Pattdvalis : 

In the field of manuscripts, pattavalis (lists of succession in Church 
hierarchy), and epigraphy also, voluminous material has come to light. 

Reports and catalogues of manuscripts by Buiiler,-® Kielhorn.^i 
Peterson,^- Bhandarkar,^'^ Rai Bahadur Hiralal,^^ Velankar^^ 

and others have made a considerable addition to our knowledge. 

Hundreds of Jaina insci iplions were brought to light by Journals like 
The Fpigraphia bidica, Epigraphia Carnatica. Indian Antiquary, Corpus Ins- 
criptiomim Indicarum, Soutli Indian Inscriptions, Jaina Antiquary and annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Surt^ey of India. These and others have been 
embodied in separate monographs by Guerinot.^^ Nahar.^s Muni Jinavi- 
JAYA,^ and by scholars like Rice, Hultzcii, Kielhorn. Fergusson. Burgess. 
Fleet and others. 

Evaluation of Literary and Epigraphical Sources : 

A proper evaluation and selection of material out of this mass of lite¬ 
rary and epigraphical sources is needed to build up a somewhat connected 

16. Katpasiitra 1879; Acardiuja. Siitrakrtunga. Kaipasilfra and Uttarddhyayaiia in 
SBE, Vol.: XXII, XLV, 1884. 

17. Aupapdtika 1883, 

IS. Uimsagadasdo 1884. 

19. U ttarddhyayana 1921. 

20. Rep. in search of Skt. Mss.: 1869-82. 

21. Do,—years: 1869-82, 

22. Do.—years: 1886-92, London 1894. 

23. Do.—years 1882-97. 

24. Do.—year 1911. 

25. Do.—Nagpur 1926. 

26. Do. BBRAS., 1930. 

27. Reportaire dEpigraphic Jaina 1908. 

28. Jaina Lekha 'Sangraha, 3 Vols. 1918. 

29. Prdclna Jaina Lekha Sangraha, Bhavanagar. 
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histoiy ct Jama maaachiam, as both of those types of sources may be said 

to have certain merits as well as demerits. 

The data and the nature of a literary source is not easy to fi-’'- 
have derived its material from tradition, or partly from tradition and partly 
from a historical event. The epigraphical data is generally historica . o e 
contemporary with the event, though usually brief. Insciiptions ina.\ t 
said to seiwe as a kind of a check on the literary sources, and they sometimes 
supplement and vindicate the information in the texts, as in the case of the 
Kalpasutra and the Mathura Inscriptions/*^ Thus the information as given 
in the Jaina canonical texts checked by historical evidence may be said to 
form the basis of the historical approach to Jaina monachism. 

The importance o/ Svet. and Dig. works: 

Considering the fact that little work, particularly on Jaina monachism 
has been done up till now, a study of the Svetambara canon tfigelher vvilh its 
exegetical literature as also that of the early and later Digambara texts pre¬ 
sents an interesting field for research. Irrespective of the fact that the Jaina 
canonical books “are written in a dry-as-dust, matter of fact, didactic tone, 
and .... are seldom instinct with general human interest which so many 
Buddhist texts possess,”^^ they are of immense value for our purpose. The 
texts of the canon of a monachism well-known for its ethical and ascetic prac¬ 
tices are bound to be so. 

Limitations of the Svet Canon: 

Before entering into a detailed study of the Svetambara Canon, it should 
be made clear that the group of texts kno^Mi as the ‘Siddhanta' or ‘Agama’ is 
acknowledged only by the Svetambara sect of the Jaina Church and it is dis¬ 
owned and taken as unauthoritative by the Digambaras. 

Moreover, among the different groups of texts that go to form the 
Svetambara canon, no unanimity about the total number of the books of the 
Agama can be had. Different scholars come to different conclusions,^ The 
following list, however, based on the opinion of scholars like Winternitz^^ 
and Weber, is generally accepted. 


30. Buhler. Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 58-60. 

31. WiNTER?fiTz, op. cit, Vol. 2, p. 426; also Weber: ‘(Jaina) literature, remarkable 
not less for its immensity than for its monotony and intellectual poverty”—7.A Vol 
XVn, p. 290. 

32. Prof. Kapadia gives a list of 84 books of the Canon : Canonical Lit of the 
Jainas, p. 58; See Glasenapp^ op. cif., tran. p. 100.; also Than. p. 49b; Anugoya, pp 3-5* 
201-02; Nandi. 114. 

33. op. cit., pp. 428-30. 

34. LA. Vols. XVn-XXL 
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The Svetdinhara Canon: 

The Svetambara Canon is divided into the following principal categories: 

The Angus: 

(1) Aydranga, 

(2) Suyagadanga, 

(3) Thdumnga, 

(4) Samavdydnga, 

(5) Viydhapannatti, (also called Bhagavati). 

(6) Ndyddhammahahdo. 

(7) Uvfisagadasdo, 

(8) Antagadadasdo. 

(9) Anuttarovavdiyadasdo. 

(10) Panhdvdgarandim. 

(11) Vivdgasuya. 

(12) Ditthivdya (not extant). 

The Updngas: 

(1) Ovavdiya. 

(2) Rdyapasenaijja, 

(3) Jivdbhigama, 

(4) Pannavand. 

(5) Suriyapannatti, 

(6) J amhuddlvapanvutti. 

(7) Candapanjiatti, 

(8) Nirydvalio. 

(9) Kappdvadamsido. 

(10) Pupphido. 

(11) Pupphaculido, 

(12) Vanhidasdo. 

Ten Painnas: 

(1) Caxisarana. 

(2) Aurapaccakkhdna. 

* (3) Bhattapariniid, 

(4) Samthdra, 

(5) Tandnlaveydliya, 

(8) Canddvijjhaxja. 

(7) Devindatthava. 

(8) Ganivijjd, 

(9) Mahdpaccakkhdna. 

(10) Viratthava, 

BULL. DCR1.--3 
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Six Cheyasuttas: 

(1) Nisiha. 

(2) Mahdnmha. 

(3) Vavahdra. 

(4) Dasdsuyakkhandha, (or Aydradasdo ). 

(5) Kappa, (also Brhatkalpa ). 

(6) Pancakappa, (some put Jiyakappa)* 

Four Mulasuttas: 

(1) Uttai^jihayana, 

(2) Dasaveydliya, 

(3) Avassaya. 

(4) Piridariijjwtti, (some put Oha-n~^) 

Two Miscellaneous Texts: 

(1) Nandi, 

(2) Anuyogaddra. 

Authorship of the Canon: 

The Jaina tradition attributes the creation of the sacred lore to the 
Arhat,^^ and the systematic compilation of it in sutra form to the gaiiadharas 
or the chief disciples of the Master. The essence of the doctrine was con¬ 
tained by the fourteen Puwas which Mahavira was said to have exposed to 
his eleven ganadharas. Unfortunately the knowledge of these texts was 
gradually lost, and only a single ganadhara could hand it down to posterity. 

The Council of Pdtaliputra: 

This episode of the loss of the canon and the Digambara non-recogni¬ 
tion of it, is connected with the famous famine in Magadha during the reign 
of Candragupta Maurya. It is said that during his reign, starvation conditions 
led to the migration of a section of the Jaina Church under Bhadrabahu to 
South India, while another group under Sthulabhadra preferred to stay at 
home. 

When the famine was over and normal conditions prevailed, a council 
was summoned by Sthulabhadra at Pataliputra early in the 3rd century B.C., 
to collect and co-ordinate the extant portions of the canon as the famine con- 


35. Atthaih bhasai ariha suttam ganthanti ganahara nitmaih sasanassa hiyatthae 
tao suttam pavattai. So also we come across the set formula at the beginning of the 
texts or chapters in it: ‘Jai naih bhante samanena bhagavaya Mahavirena’ etc. 
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ditions had perhaps made it impossible for the monks to recollect and study 
their texts properly. 

The Council found that the knowledge of the puvvas was lost and that 
nobody except Bhadrabahu who was practising austerities somewhere in 
Nepal,knew them. The council requested him to reveal his knowledge to 
others but he refused to do so. Then being threatened with excommunication, 
he agreed to teach the puvvas to a group ox some five hundred monks sent 
to him for that purpose by the Sangha. Out of the five hundred, only Sthula- 
bhadra showed the tenacity of mastering all the puvvas. But he too was 
handicapped by his master’s order prohibiting him to teach the last four 
puvvas, out of the fourteen, to anybody for some transgression done by him. 
The final efioct of the whole incident resulted in the loss of the last four 
puvvas, and the Pataliputra Council could, it seems, only collect the ten 
puvvas and the Angas. 

The canon fixed by the Pataliputra Council which was ^undoubtedly 
the first origin of the Siddhanta’,^^ was not acknowledged by those who had 
returned to their home-lands from the south. Being dissatisfied with this 
attempt of the Council, they went to the length of disowning the canon and 
declared that tlie whole group of the Angas and the puvvas v/as lost forever. 
Thus the Diganibaras came to hold the view that the canon as collected by 
the Pataliputra congregation was not a genuine one.’’^® 

The Loss of pum^as: 

On the loss of the puvva texts which were said to be incorporated in 
the twelfth Anga Ditthivaya,^^ different scholars hold different views and at¬ 
tribute various reasons for it. 

The Jainas themselves seem to put forward the famine conditions, which 
seriously affected the daily routine of Jaina monks, as the cause of the non- 
study and the forgetting of the puvvas. 


3fi. Aimhjaka —C. II, p. 187. 

37. C. J. Shah, Jainism in North Indm, p. 221. 

38. WiNTERNiTz, op. dt., 2, p. 432. It may be noted that the tradition mentions the 
loss of the canon in the career of the previous Tirthankaras also. Weber, I. A., Vol. XVII, 
p. 280 ; “At the time of Usabha all the twelve Angas were extant; between Jinas 1-9 only 
the first eleven; between Jinas 9-16 all the twelve were lost; and under or between 
16-24 they were all extant. The twelfth Anga was, however, lost again after Jina 24”, 

39. Weber, 7. A.. XX, p. 170, 
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Weber, however, attributes it to a different reason. He remarks, “The 
loss of the entire Drstivada is doubtless principally due to the fact that it 
had direct reference to the doctrines of the schismatics.”^® 

Jacobi opines, “We know that the Drstivada, which included the four¬ 
teen puvvas, dealt chiefly with the drstis or philosophical opinions of the 
Jainas and other sects. It may thence be inferred that the puvvas related 
controversies held betv/een Mahavira and his rival teachers... .Now if the 
discourses of Mahavira, remembered and handed down by his disciples, were 
chiefly controversies, they must have lost their interest when the opponents 
of Mahavira had died and the sects headed by them liad become extinct.”'*^ 

Leumann strikes an altogether different note when he says that the 
Dnstivada must have been full of details regarding magic, spells and such 
other matter, and hence was given up as a text of the Canon later on.'^- 

Whatever be the exact reason for the loss of the Drstivada one thing 
seems certain, and that is the gradual loss of it. Chvrpentier comes to the 
same conclusion when he remarks that ‘‘All these explanations (for the loss 
of the twelfth Anga of the Jainas) seem to me to have one fault in common— 

viz., that of suggesting that the Di'stivada.had been wilfully rejected by 

the iSvetambaras themselves.Besides, af^ainst all such suggestions stand the 

statements of the Jainas themselves; for they clearly tell us that the puvvas 
became obsolete only gradually, so that the loss was not complete until a 
thousand years after the death of Mahavira—i.e., just at the time of the final 
redaction of the canon 

The Council of Mathura: 

This tale of disorder and further loss of the sacred lore was repeated 
a few centuries afterwards. 

In the ninth century after the Nirvana of Mahavira, 4th cent. A.D.) 
another great famine held the country in the grip of starvation which re- 
s\3i\ted in the death of many Jaina monks. At the end of the famine, how¬ 
ever, another conned at>;\vAhnTu nnAcr the pre^identsVap oi Ktva 

Skandila and whatever remnant nf the knowledge of the canon was available 
was collor-lod locrofhpr.^^ 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


SDE, XXll p. XLV. 

C. J. Shah, op. cit.. pp. 230.31. 
OiAnmnEB. Utt. Mr., pp. 22.3 
Wrara, I. A.. Vol. XVII, p. 282 
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Jain also refers to another tradition which advocates the view that ‘no 
canon was lost during the period* but persons other than Arya Skandila who 
were well-versed in the canon had met with death in the famine.^® 

The canon as compiled by this council goes under the name of Mathuri 
vacana. 

The Council of Valahhi: 

On the strength of the evidence of the Jyotiskarandaka Ttkd, Jain 
refers to another council held at Valabhi under one Nagarjunasuri who seems 
to have been a contemporary of Arya Skandila, with a view of collecting the 
then extant portions of the canon. It seems, however, that these two leaders 
could not get an opportunity to come together for the final verification and 
fixing up of the authoritative readings, and the difference seems to have 
remained right upto the second council of Valabhi. 

One point may be noted here regarding the first Valabhi council. We 
may accept the tradition which .speaks of Nagarjuna and the Valabhi council. 
But the date which is ascribed to it does not seem to be correct as it falls in 
the fourth century A.D., it being a contemporary council with that held at 
Mathura under Skandila. However, the earliest reference to Valabhi hitherto 
known, is in 501 It, therefore, does not seem to have existed much 

earlier, as it was founded possibly after the death of Skandagupta, i.e., about 
470 A.D. 

TIic Second Council of Valabhi: 

The present form of the Svetaihbara Jaina canon owes its compilation 
and classification to another council at Valabhi held in the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D. (980 or 993 years after Mahavira’s death), under the pre¬ 
sidentship of Devardhiganin ICsamasramana. The council made sincere ef¬ 
forts to collect all the available material, and it was then finally written dovm. 
In doing so, however, Devardhi took into consideration oral traditions, and 
old readings, and variants from the followers of Nagarjuna and others were 
also recorded. It may be noted that this council could not get any trace of 
the twelfth Anga which was said to contain the Purvas. 

The Date of the Canon: 

Historically speaking, therefore, the period ascribed to the Svetaihbara 
canon does not seem to go beyond the sixth century A.D. But taking into 
consideration the role of Devardhi as that of a mere redactor, and the fact 


45. Life in Ancient India, pp. 32-’33. 

46. E, L, XVI, 17. 
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that the Jaina tradition ascribes the origin of the texts not only to the Patali- 
putra Council but even further back to Mahavira and his chief disciples, we 
may subscribe to the view that “the canon which Devardlii compiled, and 
which has come down to us, is the final result of a literary activity that must 
have begun as soon as the organisation of the Order and the monastic life 
were firmly established. This was in all probability the case not long after 
the death of Mahavira. The earliest portions of the canon may, therefore, 
quite possibly belong to the period of the first disciples of Mahavira himself, 
or at the latest to the second century after Mahavira’s death—the period of 
the Maurya Candragupta, in which tradition places the Council of Putaliputra 
—whilst the latest pK)rtions probably be dated nearer the times of Devardhi.’’"*' 

Authenticity of the Canon: 

Irrespective of the fact that the canon is the outcome of a literary acti¬ 
vity well over a thousand years, it may be noted that it has embodied older 
traditions somewhat intact and without a change, on the basis of which we 
may not question its authenticity, which the Digarhbaras seem to do. 

Scholars like Winternitz and Jacobi put forth the following points to 
support the authenticity of the Canon. 

(i) The evidence of the Mathura inscriptions support the existence 
of different ganas, sakhas and kulas at the beginning of the Christian era, as 
given in the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu. Thus the traditions embodied in 
this text go back to a period of roughly first century A.D. or even earlier. 

(ii) In the Mathura inscriptions,^® there occurs a reference to one 
Aryyabaladina who is designated as 'vacaka'. This possibly proves the exis¬ 
tence of the teachers of the sacred lore which was in existence as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

(iii) That there were no fundamental alterations in the canon may 
be proved by the fact that even the Svet^bara texts refer to the rule and 
practice of nudity. Therefore, the flawless handing down of the material of 
the scriptures was strictly resorted to by the redactors. 

(iv) There is, according to Jacobi, a great resemblance between the 
Jaina and the Buddhist traditions. 

(v) “An argument of more weight” as Jacobi puts it, is the total 
absence of Greek astronomical references in the Jaina canon. According to 


47. WurarawiTz, op. cit., pp. 434-35; Upadhte, Brhatkathakosa, Intr., p. 17. 

48. E. L, Vol. 1, Inscr., Nos. HI, IV and VII, pp. 382-86. 
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him, Greek astronomy was introduced into India “about the third or the 
fourth century A.D.”, and hence “it follows that the sacred books of the 
Jainas were composed before that time.”'^ 

Antiquity oj the different parts of the Canon: 

Inspite of this authenticity and antiquity of the canon as a whole, it is 
very difficult to date each and every text or even a group of texts on a chro¬ 
nological basis, as we get references to later texts in books supposed to be 
earlier in compilation.^® 

Only a few texts are ascribed to datable authors, as for instance, the 
Dasavaikdlika to Sejiambhava (the fourth head of the Church after Maha- 
vira, a century after the latter’s death) Pannavaiid to Ajja Sama who is 
said to have lived in the fourth century after Mahavira’s death, Anuyogad- 
vdra to Ajja Rakkhiya (1st cent. A.D.), Nandi to Devardhi, the president of 
the second Valabhi council, and some Chedasutras to Bhadrabahu (c. 4th 
cent B.C.). 

The oldest parts of the Canon : 

Due to the absence of any other datable or reliable evidence, we have 
got to resort to other peculiarities in deciding the probable sequence of anti¬ 
quity ascribed to different groups of texts in the 6vetambara canon. 

The Angas : 

The Angas have been taken to be the oldest parts of the Canon by 
many scholars. The reasons put forward in this connection may be summa¬ 
rised as follows : - 

(i) That this group of eleven texts was taken to be very important 
and essential for study, over and above the rest of the canon, may be proved 
from frequent references to it in other texts denoted by the words *ikkarasa 
angaiih ahijjhai’.'^^ 

(ii) The Digambaras also ‘hold the twelve Angas—^the Dvadasangi 
—in as high an esteem as the 6vetainbaras’,^^ and consent to the view that 
the ganadharas of Mahavira knew the Angas as well as the Purvas. 


49. SBE.f Vol. XXII, pp. xl-xlii; Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 432-34. 

50. Smv, refs, to Uttarddhyayana, p. 64b; to Nandi, p. 93b; to Nistha, p. 44a, etc. 

51. Date of Dsv.: ‘The year 98 after the death of Mahavira’— ^Winternitz, op. cit., 
p. 433, f. n. 2; see 'Dasavailcdlika,—A Study, by Prof. Patwardhan. 

52. Winternitz, op. cit.. p. 433: Klatt, I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 247-251. 

53. Anuttar. (P. L. Vaidya), p. 58, 69; Antag. (Vaidya), p. 5; Uvdsaga, (Hoernle), 
p. Nxryd, p. 36, etc., etc. 

54. Weber, I. A., Vol. VU, p. 29. 
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(iii) Jacobi puts forth the evidence of language and the metres 
which, according to him, are archaic. He remarks, I am of the^ opinion t a 
the first book of the Acardngasutra and that of the Sutrakrtanga may e 
reckoned amongst the most ancient parts of the Siddhanta, the ® 
works appears to me to prove the correctness of this assumption 

For these reasons, we may take the Angas—even though ‘parts of the 
Angas are decidedly quite young’®®, as the oldest portion of the canon, an 
until critical editions of each and every text of the Angas are available we 
may ascribe the same antiquity to the whole group rather than go on detect¬ 
ing different strata in every text, which, it should be made clear, would be a 
matter of years of critical research. We may, in the present state of our 
knowledge, at the most, take the Acdrdnga and the Sutrakrtanga as the ear¬ 
lier texts of the Anga group, when thinking of the whole series of the Anga 
books. 

The Mulasutras : 

Next to the Angas, the group of three (Uttarddkyayana^ Avasyaka and 
Dasavaikdlika) out of the four Mulasutras—the fourth being the Pinda or the 
Oghaniryukti —, may be taken as having a comparatively lesser antiquity 
than the Angas. 

We have already noted that one of these texts, the Dasavaikdlika, is 
attributed to one Sejjambhava who is said to have succeeded as the fourth 
head of the Church, and who wrote the book for his novice—son Manaka, 
in the year 98 after Mahavira’s death. 

Another text of the group, the Uttarddhyayana, seems to be of as 
much antiquity and appears as “the oldest nucleus consisting of valuable 
poems— series of gnomic aphorisms, parables and similes, dialogues and bal¬ 
lads— which belong to the ascetic poetry of ancient India, and also have 
their parallels in the Buddhist literature in part”.®^ 

Irrespective of the fact that its chapters are “a compilation of various 
texts, which belong to various periods”,®® the later antiquity of this work as 
compared with the Sutrakrtanga, is argued by Jacobi on the basis “of the 
fact that the Uttarddhyayana gives but passing references to various here¬ 
tical faiths, while the former text gives details about them”. In vindication 
of his opinion, the learned scholar remarks, “Apparently the dangers expect- 


55. 'SEE,, Vol. XXII, Intr., p. xii; Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 435-41. 

56. Prof. L. Alsdorf in a private letter to me. 

57. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 466. 

58. Ihid. 
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ed from that quarter grew less in the same measure as time advanced and 
the institutions of the sect were more firmly established. Of more interest 
to a young monk seems to have been an accurate knowledge of animate and 
inanimate things, as a rather long treatise on this subject has been added 
at the end of the book”.®^ 

The Avasyakasutra. however, has not retained its pure form inasmuch 
as it has come down to us only in a mixed state along with the Niryukti. It 
may therefore be admitted that it is very difficult to fix any date or ascribe 
roughly the possibility of a particular period of compilation to this text. For 
want of any other evidence or due to the absence of a critical edition, the 
material in it has been incorporated, in the present thesis, along with the 
previously mentioned texts of this group even though there is a possibility 
of getting information of a later phase of Jaina monachism in the text of 
the Avasyaka. 

The probable dating of the fourth Mulasutra—The Pinda or some¬ 
times the Ogha niryukti —, will be discussed at a later stage when we come 
to the Niryuktis as a whole. 

From the available evidence on which the above discussion regarding 
the possible dating of the Angas and the Mulasutras has been done, it may 
be said that these two groups of texts seem to reveal the state of Jaina 
monachism from about the times of Mahavlra to roughly the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. 

The Chedasiitras : 

The group of six texts going under the name of the Chedasutras ‘did 
not, perhaps, form a group in the Canon until a late period, as it is not 
always the same texts which are placed in the group*.®® 

Amongst these six texts, only the three— Dasd^ Kappa and Vavah^ra 
—are frequently referred to as a single unit, and the tradition says that 
Bhadrabahu who “is said to have been the sixth Thera after Mahavira, and 
to have died 170 years after Mahavira*s Nirvana,®^ culled the material for 
these texts from the ninth Purva.®^ As we have no knowledge of the con¬ 
tents of the Purvas as they are said to be extinct long back, we have to 


59. Jacobi, SBE, Vol. XIV, Intr., p. xxxix. 

60. WiNTERNiRZ, op. cit., pp. 461-62; ‘The Pinda-Nijjutti and Oha-Nijjutti ... are 
also occasionally classed among the Cheda-sutras’; Ibid,, p. 465. 

61. Jbid., p. 462. 

62. pshimandalastotra, v. 166, in support of this quoted by Shah, op. cit, p. 233, 
f. n. 7. 

■mx. DCRi.--4 
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accept the authorship of Bhadrahahu for these texts, and ascribe them h 
date, till other decisive evidence is forthcoming. 

One point regarding the Dasd (DaMsrutaskandha) also called as the 
Aydradasdo, may be noted. That is regarding the eighth section in it which 
goes under the name of Kalpasiitra of Bhadrabahu. In this connection 
WiNTERNiTZ opines that only the portion called ‘samao^i’ dealing with rules 
of rain-retreat may be ascribed to Bhadrabahu, and the other portions like 
the biographies of Tirthankaras and the list of ganas, sakhas, kulas and their 
heads, some of whom are persons posterior to Bhadrabahu, may be later 
additions.®^ 

Regarding the Nisihasutta we fail to get any clue regarding its author 
or date. It may, however, be noted that the forms of punishment dealt with 
in it, viz. parihara and the arovaiia are common with the Vavahara in many 
a detail. More than that, V/internitz remarks, on the basis of many simi¬ 
larities between Nistha and the Culds oj Acdranga, that ‘probably both those 
works originated in one and the same earlier source’.^ He, however, takes 
this work as a later one.^** 

The fifth Cheyasutta called as Pancakappa, being not extant now, one 
cannot say what material it contained. Instead of this text, sometimes the 
Jlyakappa of Jinabhadra who was perhaps earlier than the sixth century 
A.D.,®® is added to the list of the Chedasutras. From the possible date ascribed 
to him, we may not attribute the same antiquity to this text as in the case 
of the Dasd, Kappa and the Vavahara. 

The sixth text termed as Mahdnisiha ‘which perhaps took the place of 
an earlier canonical Maha-Nisiha that went astray*,®*^ has also been taken by 
WiNTERNiTz to be a ‘still later work than these two Nijjuttis (i.e. Pinda and 
Ogha)'. He goes to the extent of arguing whether ‘in reality (it) can... . 
be attributed to the Canon with correctness’. 

The reasons put forward by him in support of the above statement 
are the nature of the language as well as the material in it. References to 
Tantric matters and non-canonical literature suggest a later date to this 
text.^ 


63. WINTERNITZ, op. cit, pp. 462-64. 

64. Ibid., p. 464-65. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Dr. Upadhye expresses this view in a private letter to me. 

67. WINTERNITZ, op. cit, p. 465. 

68 Ibid., p. 465. 
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The above discussion may be said to bring to prominence the com¬ 
paratively greater antiquity of the four out of the six texts of the Cheda- 
sutras. We may not be wrong, therefore, in ascribing a period contemporary 
with that of Bhadrab^u, to these four texts. 

The Rest of the Canon: 

In the case of the rest of the groups of texts going under the name of 
the Upangas, the Prakirnakas and the two miscellaneous texts, no clue for 
their possible date or even a tradition to that effect, can be had. 

The UjAngas : 

The Upangas consisting of a group of twelve texts, may be taken to 
be the result of an effort to have simply a parallel number of texts to those 
of the Angas. As a matter of fact, even though they are termed as Angas 
and Upangas they fail to reveal any mutual relation between them, and “the 
connection is merely external”.®^ 

We have already seen that only one text amongst these Upangas, has 
been approximately dated, viz. the Pannavaym which is ascribed to Ajja 
Sama, who is said to have flourished in the fourth century a.d. according to 
some Svetambara Pattavalis.*^® 

Three other texts of the Upangas— The Jambuddiva-Panvxitt% Suriya-P. 
and Canda-P. —deal with astronomical views of the Jainas. We have already 
noted Jacobi opining that Greek astronomy was introduced in India round 
about (he third or the fourth centur^^ a.d. It is leather difficult to ascertain 
whether Greek astronomy had some influence in the formation of these texts. 

Failing, therefore, to get any other evidence that can provide a clue 
to the dating of these and other texts, we may not be wrong in ascribing the 
Upangas a period later than the Chedasutras, even though there may be 
some poi'tions of some texts in them which may be of a greater antiquity. 

The Prakirnakas : 

As the very designation suggests, the group of ten texts called as 
Painnas, are 'stray’ or ‘scattered pieces’. They deal with topics like proper 
and improper forms of death, the essential duties of the monk (avassaya), 
confession and renunciation of faults, the offering of respects to the Arhat, 
Siddha, Sadhu and Dharma, information about the embryo, details about 
gods, and rules of behaviour in a gaccha or a unit of monks. 


69. Ibid., p. 453; Weber, I. A., Vol. XX, p. 366. 

70. See, Klatt, I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 247, 251. 
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Only one among these texts, the Causarana, has been ascribed to a 
particular author. One Virabhadda is said to have written it. But no det 
about him are available. 

The Gacclmyarapainnaya deals with rules of monastic conduct pertain¬ 
ing to a group of monks, the relations with nuns and the mutual behaviour 
between the teacher and the disciple. Winternitz remarks that this text is 
an extract from the Mahanisiha and Vavahara”.^^ 

The Ganivijjdpaimiaya is full of details about omens, karanas, muhur- 
tas, naksatras and such other matter, and our remarks in the case of the 
Pannattis may be applied to this text as well. 

Some more points regarding the Painnas may be noted: 

From theii’ contents, it does not appear that all tliese texts belong to 
one author. 

Another thing is that the list of the Prakirnakas has never been con¬ 
stant, and sometimes a greater number of texts is included in this group.^- 

From the nature of these texts discussed above, we may say that they 
belong to a later period—whether later than the Upangas or not, it is very 
difficult to say. 

The Two Miscellaneous Texts : 

Finally, there remains a pair of texts, called Nandi and Anuyogadvara, 
which is not classified and hence not included in any other group of the 
canon. 


Out of these two, the former is ascribed, by tradition, to Devardhi, 
the president of the Valabhi council. Scholars like Charpentier'^3 
Weber/^ however, are doubtful about this tradition inasmuch as the details 
given about the Canon in the Nandi differs from its present form. But Win¬ 
ternitz seems to justify the claim of Devardhi when he remarks ‘‘But, then, 
do we possess the Canon in exactly the form in which Devardhi edited it?” 

Besides the details about the canon, these two texts give sundry infor¬ 
mation on various topics like popular sciences, wrong beliefs, poetry, gram- 


71. Op. cit., p. 461. 

72. See f. n. 3, on page 461, in Winternitz, op. cit. 
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mar and the rasas etc. Winternitz, therefore, puts them in the class of ‘huge 
encyclopaedias'. 

From their contents and the tradition about their author we may take 
the Nandi and the Anuyogadvdra to be later works. 

Conclusions: 

From the above discussion about the possible antiquity of the different 
parts of the 6vetambara Canon, we may arrange the groups in the order of 
descending antiquity in the following way: 

The Angas, then the Mulasutras, then the Chedasutras and lastly the 
Niryuktis, Upangas and the rest of the Canon. 

The Exegetical Literature : 

Besides the Canon, the Jainas have an immense commentarial litera¬ 
ture woven round the canonical texts. This literature embodies and refers 
to old traditions and variant readings. It also mentions certain texts which 
have become extinct by now. 

Besides this, the exegetical literature is of importance from the point 
of view of social traditions, peculiar customs and practices mentioned in it, as 
also due to references to several religious sects, schisms and faiths. Thus 
they give us the social background to monastic practices and alterations in 
it, if any. 

Over and above all these qualifications, the commentaries are essen¬ 
tially useful in properly understanding the texts of the Canon. 

Dating of this Literature as a whole: 

The exegetical literature has been the creation of a number of cen¬ 
turies, and except for such commentaries which have been ascribed to datable 
authors, it is not possible to trace the period of each and every book in this 
type of literature. 

The fundamental difficulty in dating the earlier types of commentaries 
is the late compilation of the Canon itself. Winternitz remarks, “As the 
Canon was written down at so late a period, it is not possible to fix a definite 
line of demarcation between the canonical and the non-canonical 
literature. At all events the non-canonical literature already begins before 
the completion of the Canon, and it has continued through all the centuries 
down to the present day”.'^® In fact, we have already seen that some of the 
Niryuktis—viz. Pinda and Ogha, are included as texts of the Canon itself. 


76. Op. cit., p. 475. 
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Types of Commentaries: 

The vast exegetical literature consists of four principal types. They 
are the Nijjutti, the Bhasa, the Cunpi and the ma. The characteristics ot 
each type and their probable periods may be discussed as follows. 

(a) The Nijjutti: 

This group of commentaries may be said to form the earliest existing 
type of exegetical literature. From the fact that some of the Nijjuttis were 
included in the Canon itself as finally settled in the Valabhi Council, wc may 
say that Jaina monks had already started to write such explanatory litera¬ 
ture before the sixth century a.d. 

Their Nature : 

The Niryuktis, in many cases, are unintelligible without the help of 
commentaries (bhasya) for they contain references which are merely sug¬ 
gestive. Sometimes they briskly pass over from one topic to another by 
mentioning merely key-words. “The Niryukti is in its main parts only a 
sort of an index, a collection of versus memorials meant to give an abbrevia¬ 
tion of an extensive commentary, where all these tales and legends are lokl 
at length.”^^ 

Their Importance: 

Inspite of their summary style, the Nir^mktis are important from many 
other considerations. They contain lot of material regarding various schools 
and sects,schisms^® historical and legendary persons,®® ecclesiastical 
history®! and rules of monastic discipline ®2 All this matter is useful in the 
history of Jaina monachism. 

Niryuktis Available : 

Besides the Pinda and the Ogha Niryuktis, we have Niryuktis available 
on ten texts of the Canon. They are the Niryuktis on: 

(i) Acdrdnga, 

(ii) Sutrakrtdnga, 

(iii) Uttarddhyayana. 


77. Charpentier, Uttar. Htr., pp. 50-51. 

78 Sutrakr-N. vs. 33-35, 86-121. 

7S. Avasyaka-N. vs. 779-80. 

80. Sutrakr-N. ref. to Jamali v. 125; Abhaya v. 57; Srenika v. 57; Govinda Vacaka 
in Div.-IV. v. 81; Sthulabhadra Vttar-N, 91-100; Vajraswami. Avasyaka-N, 764-773. 
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(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) 
(viii) 

(ix) 
and (x) 


Avasyaka, 

Dasavaikdlika. 

E^ihhdsita, 

Kalpa, 

Vyavahdra. 
DaMsrutaskandha . 
Suryapradnyapii. 


Three Main Types: 

Among these ten Niryuktis, Dr. Ghatge®^ finds out three principal 
types which are as follows: 

(i) Those w’hose texts have been handed down to us without much 
later additions, as for instance, the Niryuktis on the Acdrdnga and the 
Siiirakrtdnga, 

(ii) ‘those where verses of the so-called Mulabhasya are added to the 
original Niryukti either to explain it, or to supplement it, viz., the Dasavai- 
kdlika-N,, and the Avasyaka-N,\ 

and (iii) ‘those which are now called by the names of Bhasyas and Brhad- 
bh^yas where it is not possible to separate the original Niryukti and the later 
commentary on it’, as for example the Niryuktis on the Nisitha and other 
texts. 


It will, therefore, be seen that many of the Niryuktis as handed down 
to us to-day are not expected to be in their original form as we get their 
material mixed with the original texts as well as with the Bh^yas. 

Dating the Niryuktis: 

The Jaina tradition attributes the Niryuktis to Bhadrabahu who is said 
to have died 170 years after the death of Mahavira.®^ 

The tradition also says that the Oghaniryukti was compiled from the 
material in one of the fourteen Purvas. 

Inspite of this support of the tradition, scholars like Dr. Ghatge®® and 
Muni PuNYA ViJAYAJi®® seriously doubt the authorship of Bhadrabahu. 

Dr. Ghatge points out that the Ogha and the Pindo-N. seem to be an 
oflF-shoot of the Niryuktis on the Dasavaikdlika and the Ava&yaka respecth'ely. 

83. 1. H. Q., Vol. 12, p. 270. 

84. Bhansarkar, Report, 1883-4, pp. 131ff. 

85. Op. cit, Vol. 11, pp. 627-29; VoL 12, pp. 273-74. 

86. Mahavira Jaina Vidydlaya Rajata Mahotsava Sm&raka Grantha, 1941, pp. 184-201. 
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Granting, however, a comparatively earlier date for the 
Acardnga and the Sutrakrtanga, he comes to the conclusion a 
limit for these works can be approximately settled with the help oi a ew 
considerations. We find that the Avasyakci^NiTyukti is often quote ^ y ® 
canonical works like the Nandi-Sutra, the Anuyogadvdra and the Samai^- 
yunga which attained to their present form as early as the fifth century A.D., 
if not earlier. That the arrangement of the canonical works as settled in the 
Council of Valabhi included two Niryuktis as books in the group called the 
Mulasutras, as also the fact that the ten Niryuktis have for their basis the 
older arrangement of the canon into works called Angas and Angabahiras 
lead us to suppose that they must be considerably older than the second 
council. The latest reference to a Jaina patriarch is to be found in the Dasa- 
vaikdlika Niryukti (v. 81), where it refers to Govinda Vacaka who lived 
in the 3rd century A.D. So we can put the collection of these Niryuktis be¬ 
tween 300 and 500 A.D., a period which will explain all the references found 
in the various Niryuktis. But it is much more probable that the reference 
to Govinda is a later addition, in which cases we can put the collection a little 
earlier.®*^ 


Muni PuNYA ViJAYAJi, after carefully examining the tradition which 
ascribes the Chedasutras as well as the Niryuktis to Bhadrabahu comes to 
the conclusion that the Chedasutrakara Bhadrabahu was different from the 
Niryuktikara Bhadrabahu. 

Moreover, in some of the Niryuktis we come across references to post- 
Bhadrabahu persons.^ 

For the above reasons we may not be wrong in ascribing the Niryuktis 
to a period later than the Chedasutras. 


(b) The Bhdsas: 

The next category of commentorial literature consists of the Bhasyas 
which are written in Prakrit verses, and are very much intermingled with 
the text of the Niryuktis proper. 

Eleven books of the Canon seem to have been equipped with the 
Bha§yas.®® They are: 

(1) Avasyaka. 

(2) Daiavaikalika. 


87. J. H. Q., Vol. 12, pp. 273-74. 

88. Ref. to Sthulabhadra in Vttar-N. vs. 91-100; Vajraswamin and Arya Baksita 
in AvaSyaka-K. vs. 764-773. 

89. Kapawa, H. R., The Canonical Literature of the Jainas, p. 187. 
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(3) Uttarddhyayana. 

(4) VyavahAra. 

(5) Nisltha. 

(G) Brhatkalpa. 

(7) Pancakalpa, 

(8) JUakalpa. 

(9) Pancamangalasrutaskandha. 

(10) Oylia-Niryukii. 

and (11) IHnda-Niryukii 

Their Authorship and Date : 

Most of these Bhasyas are anonymous. Only one among the above 
eleven, viz. that on the Brhatkalpa is said to have been written by Sangha- 
dasangani. 

The date and the authorship of the rest is still not certain. 

Their Importance : 

We have already seen that the Niryuktis can be understood with the 
help of the Bhasyas. They not only explain but even supplement the infor¬ 
mation as given in the Niryuktis. 

(c) The Cunnis : 

The Cunnis form the third group of commentaries which are written 
in a language which is a peculiar mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Kapadia gives a list of Cunni ? on as many as twenty texts of the Canon. 
Unfortunately very few of them have been published up till now, and a majo¬ 
rity of them are still to be found deposited in various Jaina Bhandars in 
manuscript form.^° 

Their Date : 

WiNTERNiTz seems to ascribe the Bhasyas and the Curnis to a later date, 
when he remarks: ‘‘At a later date, these Nijjuttis were extended to form 
exhau.stivc commentaries in Prakrit (Bhasyas and Curnis) 

On linguistic basis also we may ascribe the Curriis to a period later than 
the Bha.syas because the former are not written in Prakrit alone like the 
latter, but are a blending of Prakrit and Sanskrit. 


90. Hence all the references from Cunnis are accepted in this thesis as are found 
in Jain’s *Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jaina Canons/ 

91. Op. cit., p. 483. 

BULL. DCRJ. —5 
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(d) The Tikds: 

The tiica type of exegetical literature is abundant. It is writ^n in 
Sanskrit and even upto the present age there are numerous Jaina scholars 
who produce commentaries on canonical texts. 

The names of Haribhadra (8th cent. A.D.), Silanka (C. 9th cent. A.D.), 
S^atisLiri (11th cent A.D.), Abhayadeva (11th cent. A.D.), Devendra (11th 
cent. A.D.), Maladhari Hemacandra (C. 12th cent. A.D.), and Malayagiri 
stand foremost as commentators. Among them Abhayadeva and Malayagiri 
are prominent as the former wrote tikds on nine texts (3 to 11) of the Angas, 
while the latter on six Upangas besides those on Vyavahdrabhdsya. Pindamr- 
yukti, Brhatkalpahhdsya and Avasyaka. 

Their Importance: 

These tikas are important not only from the point of view of the tra¬ 
ditional way of explaining the texts of the Canon, but also from the stories 
they give to illustrate a particular point. They thus throw light on the social 
background which, in certain cases, reflects contemporary conditions as also 
change in monastic practices, if any. Inspite of the fact that many of such 
stories are of a legendary nature, they reveal a touch of the knowledge of 
human psychology at their basis. 

It is, however, unfortunate that no critical edition of each and every 
tifca is up till now available, and we have to depend on ordinary editions. 

Extent of Svetdmhara Literary Activity: 

A survey of the Svetambara Canon together with its exegetical litera¬ 
ture shows that the whole literature is the outcome of the literary activity 
extending over a period from the date of the Pataliputra Council upto the 
seventeenth century A.D. 

In this period of well over a couple of thousand years, the Svetambaras 
have produced not only the Canon but also an abundant exegetical literature 
of equal importance, the probable periods for which we have tried to indicate 
in the above discussion. 

The Digambara Canon: 

We have already seen that the Digambaras do not acknowledge the 
Canon as fixed by the Svetambaras. 

They, nevertheless, hold in high esteem the tradition about the twelve 
Angas and the fourteen Purvas.®^ 

92. C£. Mul. 9, 65; 'Angam dasa ya dozmi ya coddasa ya dharanti puwai*. 
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(a) The Angas: 

Irrespective of the fact that no exhaustive details about the list of the 
Angas as acknowledged by the Digambaras is available, yet it may be noted 
that there appear many similarities between the Angas of the 6vet^baras 
and those of the Digambaras. 

For instance, the name of the sixth Anga for both of the.se sects is iden¬ 
tical—viz. NdyddhainmakahdoP The tliree Prajnaptis, however, are included 
by them in the first section of the Drstivada. 

Regarding the identity of the rest of the books of the Angas between 
the Svetaiiibaras and the Digambaras, Buhler quotes an interesting incident. 
He saj's, “The list of the Angas which they (i.e. the Digambaras) gave me 
agreed very neai'ly with that of the Svetambaras. But they asserted that their 
Angas though bearing the same names as the Svetambara books, differed in 
substance. In order to test this assertion, I handed to the Pandits a copy of 
the Svetambava Bhagavati, and they at once conceded that it was the same 
text wiiich they used every day.”®^ 

(b) The Angahdhyas : 

The second category of the canon of the Digambaras is called as the 
Angabiiliyas or those texts which fall outside the Anga group. This collec¬ 
tion of texts is also termed as the Praklmakas and contains works like the 
following: 

(i) Sdmdika 

(ii) Catiirvimsatistava 

(ill) Vandana 

(iv) Pratikrainana 

(v) Ddsavaikalika 

(vi) Uttarddhyayana 

(vii) Kaljpa’Vyaxmhdra, 

From the names at least, it appears that the first four are similar to the 
four sections of the Aimsyakasutra which goes as one of the Mulasutras of 
the Svotambaras, while the fifth and the sixth correspond to the Mulasutras 
of the latter. The seventh appears to be similar to the Chedasutras of the 
same names of the Svetaihbara Canon. 


ns. WiNTERNITZ, op. fit.. Vol. 2, p. 473. 

94. I. A., Vol. VII, p. 29. The last part of Buhlor’s remark cannot be verified. 
The Digambaras do not possess any Bhagavall. The Pandita consulted by Buhler is 
perhaps misled by the opening salutation which is common to all Jainas, 
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(c) The Anuyogas: 

Besides the above texts, the Digambaras have a classification of four 
texts going under the name of the Anuyogas. They also like to term them as 
“the four Vedas.” Winternitz, however, designates it by a better phrase 
when he calls it as ‘a substitute Canon.’^^ Though this classification based on 
the subject matter is pretty old and adopted even in the jSvetambara tradition, 
the enumeration of texts under each heading is only modern. 

These Anuyogas are divided into four groups: 

(a) Prathamdnuyoga —^In this group, works of legendary nature are 
included. They consist of the Padmapurdna, Trisastilaksanap°, Mahdp^, 
Harivamsap^^ and Uttarapurdna, 

(b) Karandnuyoga —Works regarding the nature of the universe, the 
planets etc., viz. Suryaprajnapti, Candrap°^ and Jayadhavald. 

(c) Dravydnuyoga —In this category all works of philosophical nature 
are included. They are by scholars like Kundakunda (beginning of the 
Christian era),®® Umasvati,®’^ and Samnntabhadra (8th cent. A.D.). 

(d) Caraymnuyoga —^This contains works on the rules of monastic 
conduct like Muldcdra and Trivarndedra of Vattakera (c. beginning of the 
Christian era),®® and Ratndkarar^a—Srdvakdedra of Samantabhadra. (8th 
cent. A.D.). 

The Basis of Co-ordination: 

A study of the list of the texts forming the canon and its supplement 
as given by the Digambaras, brings to prominence certain points which may 
well serve as the basis for finding out a common ground for both these sects. 

The following items may be noted in this connection: 

(1) We have seen that the tradition about the Angas and the four¬ 
teen Purvas is common to both these sects, and they hold the Angas in equal 
esteem and reverence. 

(2) Over and above the Angas, we have marked the similarity of the 
names of some of the texts of the Angabahiras of the Digambaras and the 
Mulasutras and the Chedasutras of the Svetambaras. 

(3) In the case of the contents also, some of the texts of the Digam¬ 
baras and the Svetambaras possibly agree. Instead of looking to all similari- 

95. op. cit, p. 474. 

96. Upadhye, Pravacanasdra, Intr. p. XXII. 

97. For his date, see Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 578. He seems to be earlier than 
Siddhasena Diwakara. 

98. Winternitz, op.cit., p. 477, 
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ties here—which we will have to do later on when we study monastic prac¬ 
tices—a few similiarities may be noted here regarding Muldcdra and some 
of the Svetaihbara texts. 

(a) Some of the verses of Muldcdra and Dasavaikdlika are almost 
similar in wording.®^ 

(b) The improper times for study are similar in Muldcdra and the 
Thdruinga.^^^ 

(c) In the Acdravrtti on the text Muldcdra, the commentator Vasu- 
nandin says that Vattakera the author of Muldcdra, ‘intended to give in his 
work a brief summary of the Aydranga for his pupils.’^®^ 

(4) It may be noted that many authors are claimed to be their own 
by both the Digambaras as well as by the Svetambaras, as for instance, Uma- 
swati (called by Digambaras as Umaswamin), Siddhasena Divakara and 
others. 

From these similarities, it may not be difficult to find out the earliest 
monastic practices common to both these sects which may reveal the funda¬ 
mental similarity of these two branches of one system. 

The "Loss^ oj the Canon: 

In the light of the above similarities and fundamental ethical identity, 
the Digambara tradition about the loss of the canon appears in a quite dif¬ 
ferent facet. In the words of Farquahar we may say that, “The truth seems 
to be rather this, that during the time when the differences between the two 
sects were becoming more sharply defined, the Digambaras took so little in¬ 
terest in the sacred books that the Svetaihbaras were able to manipulate 
them in their own interest. The canon bears clear traces of this process of 
redaction. If this be the truth, we can have no difficulty in understanding 
why the Digambaras ‘lost’ the Canon. The traditional date for the loss, 2nd 
cent. A.D., just gives the time for the process after the schism.”^®^ the 

dates given for the written codification of the Digambara Canon by Puspa- 
danta (A. V. 633-83) also stand in favour of the above view.^*^ 


99. Compare Mul. 10, 121-122 to Dsv, 4, 7-8, etc. 

100. As a matter of fact there are many other similarities which are discussed in 
Chapter 2, Part III. 

101. WiNTERNiTZ, op, cit, p. 577; The commentator’s date is, however, between 
10th and 13th centuries: Ibid, note 2. 

102. An Outline oj the Religious Literature of India, p. 121. 

103. Weber, 7 . A, Vol. XVII, p, 282; Glasenapp, op. cit., pp. 92-95. 
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Later Digambara Works: 

Inspite of this vagueness about the Digambara Canon, there arose a 
number of scholars among them who enriched their literature from all points 
of view. 

The names of writers like Kundakunda, Uinasvati and Vattakera, we 
have already noted. Later scholars like Siddhasena Divakara, Samanta- 
bhadra, Akalahka, Prabhacandra, Jinasena, Amitagati, Nemicandra, Asa- 
dhara and others have also played their part in producing a literature uphold¬ 
ing the Digambara views. 

Non-Jaina Sources: 

It may be obser\^ed here that the history of Jaina monachism cannot 
be based solely on Jaina sources, even though they are of fundamental help 
in this matter. Many points in them need corroboration from texts of other 
contemporary faiths like Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

Apart from corroboration, these latter sources also supplement the in¬ 
formation in many cases pertaining to Jaina monachism. 

One thing, however, may be noted while handling these resources. The 
accounts of rival faiths are generally twisted and exaggerated. A careful 
synchronisation, therefore, is necessary while dealing with the Jaina and non- 
Jaina sources. 

A study of such synchronisation reveals a wonderful picture of action 
and reaction not only between the different sects, but also between the social 
environments. Each sect either kept fast to the traditions inspite of social 
pressure or bent before it. 

The non-Jaina resources are mainly two and they are as under: 

(a) The Buddhist Sources: 

The importance of the Buddhist sources may be said to be more than 
that of Brahmanical ones, inasmuch as, these two faiths reveal many identi¬ 
ties between themselves. 

Both these monachisms originated in the eastern parts of India, both 
were led by the ICsatriya princes who were more or less contemporaries, and 
both were unhesitatingly against Brahmanical ritualism and the supremacy 
of the priest class. 

With this common basis and the added element of contemporaneity, 
Buddhist texts furnish us with many references regarding Jaina tenets and 
monastic practices. The Digha Nikdya, Majjhima Nikdya, Anguttara Nikdya 
and Mahavagga contain valuable information regarding the Ndtaputta (Maha- 
vira) which we shall study later on. The Thera and the Therigdthds, reveal a 
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variety of reasons for renunciation which compares favourably with that 
found regarding Jaina monks. 

Apart from this, the study of these texts and other details in the 
Vinaya Pitaka and especially the Patimokkha, expose many similarities in 
Buddhist and Jaina monachisms concerning the vassavasa, uposatha, rules 
regarding residence and laws of monastic jurisprudence. These similarities 
and differences are valuable in deciding the magnitude of mutual borrowing 
between these two sects. 

It should he noted, however, that inspite of the Buddhist references to 
Jaina tenets, the Jaina texts never condescended to take note of their rivals, 
and we nowhere find a direct reference to the Buddhists in the Jaina Canon. 
Later commentators, however, explain those terms or statements of criticism, 
as they thought them to be pertaining to the Buddhists. 

(b) Brdhmanical Sources : 

A number of religious systems growing up in one region cannoi be 
said to be without mutual impacts. This is also the case in the historj^ of 
Brahmanism. 

The growth of thought as seen from the Vedas to the Upanisads reveals 
a change in the conception of religion and liberation. The Upanisads reveal 
an intellectual revolt regarding the ideas based on tradition and it is very 
difficult to know the exact repercussions between the Jaina and the Buddhist 
philosophies on the one hand, and this Upanisadic renaissance on tlie other. 

Apart from this element of revolt, Brahmanical texts like the Purmas 
which are later than the Upanisads, refer to personages, which may possibly 
turn out to be Jaina. The Vishnu^^ and the Bhdgwata Pnrdnas^^^ refer to 
R^abha who used to go about naked, who compelled Indra to send down 
rain and who died in a conflagration. This description compares favourably 
with the Jaina account of their first Tirthankara of the same name.^®* 

Besides the resemblance in the life-story of Rsabha, there is yet 
another similarity in the Brahmanical and Jaina accounts of Sumati. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jainas, he is the fifth Tirthankara. The Bhagwat Purana makes 
him the son of Bharata and adds that this Sumati will be “irreligiously wor¬ 
shipped by some infidels as a divinity.”^®^ 


104. See Wilson^s edition, p. 163. 

105 5, 3-6. 

106. Cf. Kalpasutra, SBE, Vol. XXII, pp. 281-85; MaJwpurfino of Puspadanta, ed. 
Dr. P L. Vaidya, Vol. 1, Sandhis 1-3. 

107. Wilson, op. cit., p. 164 n. 
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Moreover, the twenty second Tirthankara, Ari^tanemi, is connected 
with the Krstia legend. 

Thus, it may be said that Brahmanical texts, though some of them 
are later in period, do mention some Jaina traditions. 

The Brahmanical sources, moreover, give reference to a number of 
schools, sects and their practices, which must have influenced other faiths 
also. The importance of these and their leaders is all the more important 
when we take into consideration the fact that Jainism suffered heavily at 
the hands of Br^manical leaders in South India. 

Epigraphical Sources ; 

The following are some of the important dynasties, the epigraphs and 
the traditions concerning which are consulted. 


(a) North India and Gujarat: 


Dynasty 

Period 

Epigraphs 

or 

Traditions 

Field of Influence 

Sisunaga 


T 

Anga, Magadha, Kosala. 

Nandas 

Fall: 4th cent. 

B.C. 

T 

Kalinga and Magadha. 

Mauryas 

4th<*2nd cent. B.C. 

E and T 

North India and South upto 
Mysore. 

(Kh^avela) 

C. 2nd cent. B.C. 

E 

Kalinga. 

Ksatrapas 

C. 1st cent. B.C. 

E 

North Deccan, Kathiawad, 
Malwa. 

Kusana 

lst-4th cent. A.D. 

E 

North India as far as Pata- 
liputra. 

Guptas 

4th cent.-6th cent. 
AD. 

E 

Kathiawad, Malwa, Punjab, 
U. P., Bihar, Bengal 

Caltikya 

(Vengi) 

C. 7th-12th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Eastern part of Hyderabad. 

Gangas 

C. 7th-15th cent. 

E 

Kalinga and northern Sar- 

(Kalinga) 

A.D. 


kars of Madras. 

Rastrakutas 

C. 8th-l(Hh cent, 

A.D. 

£ 

Karnatak, Deccan, Gujrat. 

Guhila 

C. fith-13th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Punjab, Rajputana and Ka¬ 
thiawad 

Falas 

C. 8th-12th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Bihar and Bengal. 

Pratiharas 

C. 8th-10th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Rajputana, U. P., C. I. and 
northern Gujrat. 

Haihayas 

C. 8th-12th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

U. P., C. P. 
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Dynasty 

Period 

Epigraphs 

or 

Traditions 

Field of Influence 

C^amanas 

C. 8th-14th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Punjab, Rajputana and 
Gujrat. 

Candellas 

C. 0th-16th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Bundelkliand. 

Paramaras 

C. 9th-13th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Gujarat, Malwa and Raj¬ 
putana. 

Kacchapaghatas 

C. 10th-12th cent. 
A.D. 

E 

Rajputana, C. I. 

Solankis 

C. 10th-14th cent. 

E 

Gujarat, C. I. and S. Raj- 

(C^ukyas) 

A.D. 


putana. 

Senas 

C. 10ih-13th cent. 
A.D. 

E 

Bihar and Bengal. 

G^advalas 

C. llth-12th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

U. P. 

Mughals 

C. 16th-18th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

North India and Deccan. 

(b) Deccan, 

Karnatak, Mysore and South India: 


Satav^ana 

C. 2nd cent. B.C. 

E 

Deccan, C. I. 

Kadambas 

Pan^ya 

C. 4th-13th cent. 

A.D. 

C. 2nd-10th cent. 

E 

Karnatak, Goa, and Mysore, 


A.D. 

E 

Around Madura. 

Pallava 

C. 3rd-9th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Trichy and Tanjore. 

Gangas 

(Western) 

C. 5th-10th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Karnatak and Mysore. 

CUukya 

C. 6tli-10th cent. 

E 

Deccan and Karnataka. 

(a) Bad^i 

A.D. 


(b) Kaly^ 

C. 10th-12 cent. 

AD. 

E 


R^trakutas 

C. 8th-10th cent. 

A.D 

E 

»» »> 

iSHahara 

C. 10th3th cent. 
A.D. 

E 

Konkan and Deccan. 

Hoysala 

C. 12th-14th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Karnatak and Mysore. 

Yadava 

C. 12th-14th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Deccan and C. I. 

Vijayanagara 

C. 14th-18th cent. 

A.D. 

E 

Mysore and Karnatak. 


It would be clear from the above list that epigraphs are available right 
from the Maiiryan upto the end of the Muslim period. 

BULL. OCRI.—6 
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The details and the interpretation of these and those of other minor 
dynasties will be done in chapters dealing with the picture of Jidna mona- 
chism as revealed from epigraphs and the growth of Jaina Church in India. 

Scope and limits of the thesis: 

Having taken a survey of the material at hand and its drawbacks, the 
scope and limits of such a history of Jaina monachism may be indicated as 
follows : — 

(a) Inspite of the facts regarding the late cociification of the Svetam- 
bara canon and the possibility of its original material having undergone some 
change, the thesis is based on the accepted opinion of the scholars regarding 
the antiquity of its different parts. 

Not ignoring the opinion that each book contains older and younger 
portions, we have proceeded on the possible antiquity of a group as a whole, 
rather than dissect each and every part of an individual text. It may be 
made clear that unless critical editions of all the texts of the Canon are pub¬ 
lished, it is very difficult to carry out such a penetrating dissection. Till 
then, our task will be to present the picture of the development of Jaina 
monachism as revealed in the material at hand whose probable sequence has 
received the general approval of scholars. It is, at the same time, hoped 
that the probable periods assigned to these various texts may help the idea 
of having critical editions not only from the linguistic point of view but even 
from the point of view of other items like art and architecture, social habits 
and other details involved in them. 

The scheme of the order of descending antiquity would be like this: 

(i) The Angas and the Mulasutras may be said to depict the state of 
Jaina monachism from the sixth century B.C. to roughly the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.C. Making, however, a concession to the opinion that only some parts 
of the Acdvdnga and the Sutrakrtdnga are the oldest among the Angas, we 
may take these two books as representing the oldest phase of Jaina mona¬ 
chism. Then we may study the development or otherwise as revealed in the 
other texts of the Angas and lastly in those of the Mulasutras. 

As the Digambara works are not available at such an early date, we 
may not study their practices in this phase. Moreover, we have already seen 
that the Digambaras also hold in esteem the tradition of the Angas and the 
Purvas, and that their canon also contains some of the names of the Sve- 
tambara Mulasutras. 

(ii) The second phase may be said to be revealed in the Chedasutras, 
Niryuktis and the rest of the texts of the Canon. These texts possibly depict 
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the state of Jaina Church from C. the 4th cen. B.C. to the codification of the 
Canon at ValabhL 

In these various groups of the texts, however, the Chedasutras may 
be said to represent the earliest portion (C, 4th cent B.C.) as compared with 
the rest of the books. The Niryuktis are attributed to C. 300 to 500 A.D. or 
even a little earlier. The Prakirnakas may be attributed to a period later 
than the 3rd or 4th cent. A.D. on account of their astronomical details. 

The earliest Digainbara opinions may be said to be found in the works 
of Kundakunda (C. 1st cent. A.D.) and Vattakera (C. 1st cent. A.D.). We have, 
therefore, incorporated theii’ material in this phase. 

(iii) Tlie third phase of Jaina monachism is based on all the post- 
canonical and commentarial works like the Bhasyas, Cumis, Tikas and those 
of po.st-Valabhi Jaina writers. This phase, therefore, may be said to extend 
from the sixth century A.D. onwards. 

Digambara works of this period depict their own practices. 

(b) The limit placed for the history of Jaina monachism is the close 
of the sixteenth century A.D. when the influence of the Muslim rule in various 
parts of the country can be ascertained. 

Moreover, with the advent of the eighteenth centuiy, it may be said 
that the country came in contact, more or less, with the English, which 
opened up a now era, the effects of which on Indian religious life cannot be 
fully realised unlc.ss a few moi'c centuries essential for look back^ elapse. 

(c) Taking into consideration the importance of epigraphical sources, 
all information obtained in them has been included in a separate chapter so 
as to reveal, as far as possible, the connected picture of the development of 
Jaina monachism, as against that based on traditions, the texts of the canon, 
and the works of later writers. 

(d) In dealing with the different rules of a monastic system which 
has been most conservative, repetition of material is unavoidable. It is only 
when exhaustive details of each phase are described that there is a likelihood 
of detecting a change or otherwise. 

(e) Even though monachism implies a life away from society, the 
different monachi.sms in India have played no minor role in the development 
of social traditions of different people. The impacts of Jainism on society 
and vice versa, therefore, are studied in a separate chapter. 



Chapter III 


The Origin and Antiquity of Samanism 

It was some fifty years ago that Jacobi remarked that ‘‘the origin and 
development of the Jaina sect is a subject on which some scholars think it 
safe to speak with a sceptical caution, though this seems little warranted by 
the present state of the whole question; for a large and ancient literature has 
been made accessible, and furnishes ample material for the history of the 
sect to all who are willing to collect it'\^ 

Role of Modem Research: 

Since Jacobin’s remark a lot of valuable material regarding Jainism 
has seen the light of the day, the survey of which we have already taken. 
In the light of this material, we are perhaps in a better pK)sition to search 
the origin and the development of Jaina monachism. 

The Oldest Stratum of Research Material: 

As indicated previously, the Canon proves to be of basic importance 
in this matter. 

In the Canon itself, as we have already noted, the Angas possibly 
form the oldest portion. It maj^ very well claim to depict the conditions of 
society and religion contemporary with Mahavira, who is said to have lived 
in the sixth century B.C. 

The Existence of Monastic Communities : 

Anga texts reveal the existence of a number of wandering communi¬ 
ties the members of which, out of noble or trifle purposes, entered monkhood 
and gave up all contact with society. 

The Sutrahrtdnga^ for instance, refers to as many as three hundred 
and sixty-three schools which were current at that time, while the Thdndnga^ 
gives as many as five divisions of the Samana class itself, viz., Niggantha, 
Sakka, Tavasa, Geruya and Ajiva. The AupnpdtiJca^ which is perhaps a later 
text of the canon refers to a number of other monastic communities. 

1. SBE., Vol. XXII, p. i. 

2. SBE., XIV, pp. 315-19; Acdr. Comm, pp. 15-17; Smv. Comm. pp. 102-03. 

3. p. 94a, 342b 

4. pp. 170-77; See Amulyacandra Sen: 'Schools and Sects in Jain Literature', 
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Buddhist Corroboration: 

The existence of these communities is corroborated by the oldest Bud¬ 
dhist texts also. The Anguttara-Nihdyay^ Milindapanha^ and the Samyutta- 
Nikdya^ refer to a number of wandering sects and faiths. 

Other Support: 

Besides these Jaina and Buddhist literary evidences, the accounts of 
Megasthenes^ who visited India at the time of Candragupta Maurya, and the 
edicts of Asoka-* reveal a number of ciscetic groups at their time. 

The Basic Identity oj these Communities: 

Some of the features of monastic conduct were common to all these 
communities. 

The members of such groups gave up worldly life, and severing all 
contact wdth the society, they wandered as homeless persons.^® 

Being least dependent on society, they maintained themselves by beg¬ 
ging food.^^ 

Having no home, they led a wandering life,^^ staying, however, at one 
place in the rainy season^^ in order to avoid injury to living beings. 

Lastly, they seemed to acknowledge no caste barriers, and hence con¬ 
sisted of various elements of the society. 

Prominence to the Samaria : 

Among all these numerous communities, a place of prominence was 
alwaj^s attributed to a class of wandering mendicants called as the Samanas. 

An attempt on the part of “the Jainas who use the term prior to the 
Buddhists’\^^ reveals their efforts to rai.se the position of the Samana equal 
to that of the Brahmana. if not superior to him. 

5 in, pp. 276-77. 

6. SBE, XXXVI, Pt. ii, Intr. pp. xxiii ff. 

7. Ill, pp. 238, 240; Sec N. Dutt, Early Buddhist Monachisin, pp. 34 ff; Law, 
Buddhistic Studies^ pp. 89 ff. 

8. Wilson, Works, Vol. I, p. 324 quoted by Rice. I A. Vol. Ill (1874), p. 158. 

9 Collection of Prakria and Skt. Inscri., Bhavanapar Arch, Deptt.; Jun^adh, 

Edict. No. 3: Bambhana samananarh.also Corp. Insc. Ind., Vol. L, Hultzsch, Edn. 

IV, Edicts of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. 

10. 'Agarao anagariam pavvayai' compares favourably with the Buddhist ‘Aga- 
rasma anagariyarii pabbajati.’ 

11. Goyari, Bhikkhayariya. 

12. 'Gamanug^am viharai’. 

13. Vassa: Common to the Buddhists and the Jains. 

14. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 143. 
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Not only in the ascetic community but in the field of intellectual acti 
vity also, the Samanas were deemed to be equal with the Brahmaiia. Accord¬ 
ing to WiNTERNiTz, all intellectual activities in ancient India were not con¬ 
fined only to Brahmanas : there was not only Brahmanical literature, but 
there was also the Paribbajaka, Sramana or ascetic literature. These two 
representatives of intellectual and spiritual life in ancient India are well 
recognised by the phrase 'Samanas and Brahmanas’ in Buddhir^t sacred texts, 
by reference to ^Samana bambhana’ in Asokan inscriptions, and by Megas- 
thenes’ distinction between Brahmanai and Samanai.”^^ 

Sramana and Brd/imana in Jaina Literature : 

Seme of the utterances in early Jaina texts also prove this effort of 
elevating the Samana and the idealisation of the qualities of rather than the 
birth as a Brahmana. 

This insistence on the learning of the Brahmana is clear from the same 
epithet applied to Mahavlra.^® Texts like the Uttaradhimyaiin^’^ go eloquent 
in describing the qualities of an ideal Brahmana which were perhaps the 
same that w^ere expected of a good Sramana. 

The equality of all those w’ho had become monks is effectively borne 
out by expressions which say that even a low caste person who became a 
monk was honoured by the king.^® 

Thus the whole approach was against the caste superiority of the 
Brahmana and his ritualism, and a Samana and a Brahmana, both leading a 
spotless life, were placed on the same level. 

Mutual Reactions : 

These communities which were numerous, but had a somewhat iden¬ 
tical course of monastic life and a similar approach towards the then priestly 
class, could not possibly have remained in isolation from one another. There 
must have been mutual contact, and with that, an exchange of monastic ideas 
and practices between them. 

The similarities between the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical prac¬ 
tices has already been proved by scholars like Jacobi Debates between 
members of rival sects, members of one faith going to another for further 

15. Upadhye, BrhatkatMkosa, Intr. p. 13. 

16. Uvdsaga,, Hoernle, pp. 108, 127; Sutrakr.. SBE,, Vol. XLV, p. 301. 

17. Chapt. XXV. 

18. Ibid, Chapt. XII: Story of the CandMa Harikesa. 

19. SEE, XXII, Intr. pp. XXII-XXIX. 
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knowledge, and difference of opinion and of practice giving rise to the found¬ 
ing of new schisms and independent sects, are to be often met with, both 
in Jaina and the Buddhist texts. Thus mutual contact must ha\'e had 
some effect on the modification of practices of different sects. 

Epigraphical Corroboration : 

Out of these numerous communities, however, only three have 
received, up till now, the support of epigraphy. They are the Jaina, Buddhist 
and the Ajivika.^® Therefore it is very difficult to measure the extent of 
impact on these three systems by other numerous sects. 

We may, therefore, restrict our investigation only to the two systems, 
viz., Jaina and the Buddhist, as the Ajivika, as is well known, was an offshoot 
of Jainism. 

Origin : a mystery : 

The exact origin and the pre^paration of the background for the rise of 
Jaina and Buddhist types of monachisms still remain “wrapped in obscu¬ 
rity”.^^ Several fantastic theories were advocated by early writers on the 
subject."^ These pioneers vrenr to tlie extent of denying even the indepen¬ 
dent existence of Jainism. The efloiis of Jacobi, however, set at rest all 
these views as he most clearly proved that Jainism was older than Bud¬ 
dhism, as well as an independent monastic system. 

Jainism and Jaina Monachism : 

Before studying the various theories regarding the possible origin of 
Sramaiiisrn, it may bo stated that the origin of Jainism and Jaina monachism 
was simultaneous as the former is purely an ethical system.^ The monastic 
organisation with an elaborate Church hierarchy w^as the outcome, possibly, 
of a later phase in which Jainism was spread in different parts of India and 
had, therefore, to organise itself. 

The Theories of Origin : 

Without dealing with fanciful theories and the traditional Jaina view 
which advocates the existence of Jainism from times without beginning, we 

20. E.J., Vol. 2, p. 272. 

21. Durr, op. cit., p. 47. 

22. Sec Barodia, History and Literature of Jainism: also, Shah: Jainism in North 
India, pp. XVIII-XXI. 

23. “Neither Jainism nor Buddhism are religions in the strict sense of the word. 
They are simply monastic organisations, orders of begging fraternities, somewhat similar 
tc Dominicians and Fransciscans in medieval Europe.’’—Prof. Kumar, J.A.. Vol. 13, No. 1, 
p. 3o. 
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„ay hare of tho more reasonable views regarding the origin 

of Sramanism. 

1. ""Kahatriya Protest: 

Gakbe, Jacobi and others advocate the theory which seems to attri¬ 
bute the origin of Jaina and Buddhist monachisms to the result of a protest 
by the Kshatriyas against the class exclusiveness of the Brahmins. 

Garbe remarks, ‘These two pessimistic religions are so extraordinarily 
alike that the Jains were for a long time regarded as a Buddhistic sect, until 
it was discovered that the founders of the two religions wei'e contemporaries, 
who in turn are simply to be regarded as the most eminent of the numerous 
teachers who in the sixth century before Christ in North Central India op¬ 
posed the ceremonicil doctrines and the caste-system of the Brahmanas.”*^ 

Jacobi seems to support the above view when he says that “the monas¬ 
tic order of the Jainas and Buddhists though copied from Brahmanas were 
chiefly and originally intended for Kshatriyas.”^ 

The theory seems to contain a part of the truth but not the whole of 
it inasmuch as the Jaina texts do give vent to the denunciation of the Brah¬ 
mins as well as their elaborate ritualism. 

But it should also be noted that the tone of the whole assault—as in 
the Uttarddhyayana,^ is rather against the degeneration of the Brahmin 
priesthood as such, and not against the idealised Brahmin. As a matter of 
fact the Jainas liked to call their Urthankara as a ‘m^a^a’ who. they seemed 
to imply, was a symbol of purity of conduct. 

Secondly, it appears as a somewhat contradictoiy phenomenon, that 
these systems which are supposed to have originated as a protest against the 
supremacy of the Brahmins, should retain caste distinctions among them¬ 
selves, as would he clear from the fact that some of the early communities 
like the Naya, Sakyas and others which had connection with Mahavira and 
Gotama Buddha respectively were given some concessions regarding their 
entry to the order.*^ 


24. R. Gakbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 12. 

25. SEE., Vol. XXII, Intro, p. xxx. 

26. Chapt. XXV. 

27. Fick, [Social Organisation in Buddha’s Time, p. 52], remarks that the Buddhists 
also “stood as great champions tor the purity of blood by keeping the family pure... .and 
not to allow it to degenerate through mixture with lower elements”. 
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This attempt of making some castes superior to others, is further seen 
in the division of the society, found in some Jaina texts, into “high tribes 
(Jati-Arya) and low tribes (JiUi-Jungiya) , high trade (Kummu-Jungiya) , high 
crafts (Sippa-Arya) and low crafts (Sippa-Jungiya) Jain,^ therefore, 
remarks that, “Inspile of caste-denouncing preaching and sermons, the Jains 
could not do away with the time-honoured restrictions of caste/' 

It may also be noted that the Brahmins were also seeking new means 
of livelihood by that time. Fick is right when he says that the questions of 
caste and birth fall to the background “where the care for material existence 
drives out all spiritual interests.”^ 

Thirdly, the tendencies to attack and even ridicule the ritualism of the 
Brahmins which are generally attributed to Jaina and Buddhist monachisms, 
may be said to have gathered momentum long before Gotama or Mahavira 
came to be. The same opinion seems to have been rightly pointed out by 
Kunte when he says that “the tendencies to question the authority of the 
Vedas were shown long before Gautama Buddha succeeded in organising 
opposition to the Vedic polity, social and religious.'^® As we shall see later 
on the Upanisads also reveal this note to some extent. 

For these reasons, it may be said that the Jaina and the Buddhist types 
of monachi.sms—irrespective of the fact that the founders of both these systems 
were Kshatriyas, and that the texts of these sects denounced the degenerated 
Brahmin priesthood—^may not possibly be taken to be the outcome of solely 
the Kshntriya dissatisfaction. At the most we may .say that this revolt against 
Vodic philosophy and ritvialism which was gathering strength for centuries 
together previou.sly, found the best expression through Mahavira and Bud¬ 
dha, besides some others. 

2. '^Orqavised Sophistic Wanderers^*: 

Rhys Davids seems to attribute the oviein of the Sramanas to the in¬ 
fluence of well organised sophistic wanderers. 

He remarks, “In each of these widely separated centres of civilisation 
(i.e., not only in India but even outside), there is evidence, about the 6th 
century B.C., of a leap forward in speculative thought, of a new birth in 

28. Life in Ancient India, p. 141; See, Kunte, Vicissitudes, etc,, p. 502. 

29. op. cit., p. 247. 

30. op. cit., pp. 407-08; Barth in LA, Vol. HI, p. 330 does not subscribe to the 
view that Buddha was an antagonist of Brahmanism; Mehta, Pre-Buddhist India, p. 329, 
f.n. 3 says that “such a revolt goes back to ancient times: it can be traced as far back 
as the celebrated hymn on Frog.s”. See Aiyengar, ‘Sramanas’, LA., Vol. X, p. 145. 

bxjll. dcri.—7 
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ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to take place of the religion of 
custom and magic/^^^ 

Like the previous theory, this line of thought also cannot be accepted 
in toto for the following reasons: 

(i) This theory first notes down the variety and the vast number of 
monastic communities all the world over in the sixth century B.C., and attri¬ 
butes their origin to an intellectual awakening. Then it seems to argue that 
this intellectual ‘leap forward’ is exhibited by the existence ol numerous monas¬ 
tic sects. Thus the whole argument runs in a circle, and the cause and the 
effect are not clear. 

(ii) Secondly, the period ascribed to this awakening, viz., the 6th 
century B.C., does not appear to be so exact. As a matter of fact, we have 
already seen that this revolt, whether sociological or religious, was not the 
result of a single century or the work of a single person. 

The traces of awakening, as a matter of fact, may be seen even in the 
Brahmanical Upanishads, some of the texts of which may well be earlier than 
the sixth century B.C. Regarding ritualism, sannyasa and the nature of 
moksa, the Upanishads may be said to reveal far advanced and changed 
views than those found in the Vedic period. 

(iii) Lastly, one cannot say to what extent, Indian monachism or 
even intellectual thought of the sixth century was influenced by contem¬ 
porary awakening outside or vice versa. One may even doubt whether 
foreign thought had any repercus.sions on India of the sixth century. 

For these reasons, the theory is not acceptable, though it may be said 
that it does mention one fact, viz., the existence of numerous monastic com¬ 
munities and their divergence from the main system in the sixth century B.C. 

3. ‘'Brahmacdrin, the model for Sramanism’^: . 

Spence Hardy^z and Kernes hold that the Brahmacarin might have been 
the model for the Sramana system, on the ground that many of the qualities 
expected of these two were identical, to wit, celibacy, strict moral and physi¬ 
cal discipline, and zeal for study. 

Moreover, according to them, the institution of the Brahmacarin, seems 
to be older than the rest of the asramas.^^ 


31. op. cit, p. 289. 

32. Eastern Monachism, p. 74. 

33. Manual of Buddhism, p. 73. 

34. Ifgveda, V, 109-15, 
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Inspite of the antiquity of the Brahmacarin and his similarity with 
that of the Sramana, the theory may be said to contain the following drawbacks. 

Two dissimilarities may be detected between the Brahmacarin and the 
Sramana: 

(i) Firstly, the brahmacarin was a young person who went in search 
of a good teacher for the sake of obtaining new knowledge. He had to do all 
sorts of service to his guru and had to slay with the latter till his studies were 
completed. In some cases, the students settled permanently in the house of 
the guru. This element was totally absent with the Sramanas. 

(ii) Secondly, in many cases the Brahmacarin entered married life 
after completing his studies. The Srarnanas, on the other hand, were expect¬ 
ed to be celibate throughout their wandering life. 

Thus, this theory does not seem to be plausible. 

4. Brahmacarin -f- Braliviavddin ^ Sramana'': 

The view which .says that the Sramana originated out of the blending 
of the qualities of the Brahmacarin and the Bralimavadin seems to be an ex¬ 
tension of the previous theory. 

In siipport of this theory, Durga Bhagvat says that, ‘‘The truth pro¬ 
bably lies midway. The Sramana held the Brahmacarin as a model as far 
as practical life with all its moral aspects (such as aversion to hixury, ob¬ 
servance of chastity) and the daily routine were concerned. For the intel¬ 
lectual pursuits and the means thereof, he was indebted to the Brahmavadin. 
The Sr am ana, therefore, is a combination of the student and the wandering 
master of the Brahman knowledge. He behaves like the one smd thinks like 
the other. Many of the rules of the Sramanas, therefore, can be traced back 
to the rules and habits of both the types of men.”^® 

In reply to this view, it may be said that Brahmanism, Jainism and 
Buddhism contain more or less common fundamental rules of ascetic morality, 
and it i .*2 very difficult to know the exact magnitude of mutual exchange or 
borrowing of rules that took place between these three monachisms. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Dutt pushes the idea still further when he 
remarks that “The Brahmanical sannyasi, the Buddhist Bhikkhus and the 
Jaina Samanas all belonged to the same ancient society of wandering reli¬ 
gious mendicants, and it is obvious that among all these sects there should 
subsist a certain community of ideas and practices.'’^ 

35. Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 17. 

36. Op. cit., p. 51. 
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Thus an identity of a few monastic practices or philosophical thoughts 
need not necessarily imply an identical source. 

5 . Sramanism: A degeneration of the ideas in the Upanishads : 

Some scholars like Deussen, trace the monastic philosophies of Jainism 
and Buddhism to the degeneration of the ideas in the Upanishads. 

In this connection, the above scholar remarks, “Even Sankhyam and 
Vedanta are not to be considered as original creations of the philosophical 
mind, for the common basis of both and with them of Buddhism and Jainism 
is to be found in the Upanishads; and it is the ideas of the Upanishads which 
by a kind of degeneration have developed into Buddhism on one side and 
Sankhya system on the other. 

As against this view it may be noted that these two systems were anti- 
Brahmanical to the degree of not allowing any philosophical idea or roughly 
even the fundamentals of Brahmanical philosophy to be the fore-runner of 
their philosophical views. 

And lastly as Dutt rightly remarks, “religious mendicancy in India 
cannot, in fact, be traced to the materialisation of any one philosophic idea.”^ 

6. ''Copy of the Brahmanical Rules of Saniiydsa" : 

Scholars like Jacobi, Buhler and Charpentier, make a more ambitious 
effort when they opine that Jaina and Buddhist rules of monastic life appear 
to be the exact copy of the rules for the fourth ^rama, i.e., sannyasa in 
Brahmanism. 

Jacobi after comparing the rules of these three systems, remarks, 
“_We see thus that the germs of dissenting sects like those of the Bud¬ 

dhists and the Jainas were contained in the institute of the fourth asrama, 
and that the latter was the model of the heretical sects; therefore, Buddhism 
and Jainism must be regarded as religions developed out from Brahmanism 
not by a sudden reformation but prepared by a religious movement going on 
for a long time.”^® 

Buhler seems to strike the same note when he says that, “the five 
great vows, most of the special rules for the discipline of the Jaina ascetics 
are copies, often exact copies, of the Brahmanical rules for the penitent.”^® 

37. “Outlines of Indian Philosophy’’, lA., Vol. XXIX, p. 397. 

38. Op. cit., p. 50. 

39. SBE., Vol. XXII, Intr. p, xxxii. 

40. Indian Sect of the Jainas, p. 15. 
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Chakpentier also joins their rank when he opines that, “....it is 
strange characteristic of these sects (Jaina and Buddhist), so far as we know 
of them, that they adopted in their ascetic practices and in their whole mode 
of life the rules which had already been fixed by their Brahmin antagonists.”^" 

The real solution to this problem lies in the antiquity or otherwise of 
the Sannyasa Asrama of Brahmanism. 

According to N. N. Law the traces of the asrama theory can be detect¬ 
ed even in the early Vedic works. He remarks that we do get evidence of the 
existence of “the student (brahmacarin), the householder (grihastha) and 
the person who renounced the world (muni or yati) .... in the earliest Vedic 
works.”^^ 

Inspite of this, however, one cannot take for granted that this theory 
of the four asramas was rigorously worked out at that time. For, it is only 
in the Svetiisvatara TJjmnishad^^ that one gets a reference to the 'atydsramin\ 
Moreover, in the Brhaddranyaka Upanishad^^ we find Yajnavalkya joining 
the fourth asrama (i.e. sannyasa), without undergoing the third. It would 
be clear h'om this instance that this theory of four asramas was possibly 
still without a proper sequence in its different stages, even in the oldest of 
the Upanishads. 

In this connection Sharma says, “In the oldest Upanishads, there is 
evidence of only the first two or three asramas, viz., that of a student, that 
of a householder, and that of a yati or muni. According to the ChAndogya 
Upanishad, a man reaches the summum bonum, even in the stage of a house¬ 
holder.”^'** It seems from the above observation that the theory of the four 
asramas was still incomplete in practice and perhaps no demarcation between 
the third and the fourth stage was possibly made as these last two stages 
necessarily implied the abstention from worldly activity. 

Apart from the then incompleteness of the theory, some utterances in 
the Saiapatha Brdhmana^^ and the Taittiriya Upanishad^’^ do not seem to be 
favourable even to the adoption by a person of sannyasa. 


41. Cl//., VoL, I, p. 150. 

42. Studies in Indian History and Culture^ p. 3. 

43. VI, 21. 

44. Brh. Ar, 4. 5. 

45. Har Dutta Sharma, History of Brahmanical Asceticism, P.O., Vol. HI, No. 4, p. 15. 

46. XIII. 4. 1. 1: Praise of householdership. 

47. I. 11. 1: Progeny must not be broken. 
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Comparatively later works like the Dharmasutras" and Epics" and 
the Arthasdstra^^ distinctly reveal views against sannyasa. 

Taking into consideration, therefore, the facts that the ^rama theory 
was perhaps still in tlie making in the period of the older Upanishads, that 
the stages in it were possibly not followed in a definite sequence, and that 
the sannyasa asrama was not looked at with favour in some of the Brahmani- 
cal texts, we cannot say whether Jaina and Buddhist monachisms originated 
out of it, and Charpentier even doubts whether “the theory was ever on a 
great scale adopted in real life in India.”^^ 

7. “Magadhan Religion: Indigenous Stream of Thought'^: 

A view somewhat oppK)site to the previous one is advocated by scholars 
like Oldenberg, Dutt and Upadhye. The gist of their theory is that Sra- 
manism seems to have developed out of the non-Aryan east Indian indigenous 
element which did not see eye to eye with the Western Aryans who were not 
very favourable to monastic life. 

Upadhye says, “Before the advent of the Aryans in India, we can 
legitimately imagine that a highly cultivated society existed along the fertile 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna, and it had its religious teachers. Vedic 
texts have always looked with some antipathy at the Magadhan country 
where Jainism and Buddhism flourished; and these religions owe no allegiance 
to the Vedic authorities. The gap in the philosophical thought at the close 
of the Brahmana period has necessitated the postulation of an indigenous 
stream of thought which must have influenced the Aryan thought, at the 

same time being influenced by the latter.I have called this stream of 

thought by the name “Magadhan religion.”.. .We should no more assess the 
Samkhya, Jaina, Buddhistic and Ajivika tenets as mere perverted continua¬ 
tions of stray thoughts selected at random from the Upanishadic bed of Aryan 
thought current. The inherent similarities in these systems, as against the 
essential dissimilarities with Aryan (Vedic and Brahmanic) religion and the 
gaps that a dispassionate study might detect between the Vedic (including 
the Brahmanas) and Upani.shadic thought-currents, really point out to the 
existence of an indigenous stream of thought”.®^ 

48. Apastamhha: II, 9, 9.; Baudhayana: II, 6, 29. 

49. MBh., Utterance of Bhima in XII, 10. 20. 

50. Punishment for those who renounce the world without providing for their 
wives and sons in Arthasdstra, II, 1 (p. 48 of Shama Shastri's ed. Mysore, 1909). 

51. Op. cit, p. 151. 

52. Brhatkathdkosa, Intr. p. 12; also PTa7jacana9dra, Pref. pp. 12-13. 
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Dutt, after making a survey of monastic tendencies right from the 
Vedic to the Upanishadic period comes to practically the same conclusion. 
He says, “the impact of Aryan thoughts, ideas, speculations of philosophy, on 
the imperfectly Aryanised communities, without the characteristic Aryan 
institutions, seems to me to have given birth to Buddhism itself (if an 
approximate chronology were needed) to a class of men answering to the 
Brahman as in Aryan society, who went about in a missionary spirit, dealing 
in philosophic speculations, teaching the uninstructed, and gaining honour 

and reputation wherever they went-This seems to me the true origin of 

the Sramanas. .. .They occupy a more distinguished place in the literature 
that originated in the East—in the Buddhist Pitakas and Jain Angas. ‘It is 
in the East’, says an ancient Buddhist tradition, ‘that the Buddhas are 
born’ 


Dutt bases his argument on the following observations : 

(a) It is very difficult to know the exact attributes of the “muni” who 
is described as one girdled with wind and wearing garments soiled with 
yellow hue, as given in the Rig Veda (X, 136). 

(b) The “muni” of the Aitareya Brahmana (VI, 33) is taken to be an 
insane man by his sons when the former is reciting some martras. 

On this point Dutt remarks, “If Aitasa is the type of the Rg Vedic 
Muni, he is .surely not the homeless Sannyasi, yati or paribbajaka”. The 
‘muni’ of the Upnnishads “approaches more and more to the latter type till 
he is identified with the Paribbajaki ”, 

(c) The Vratya of Atharimueda also does not resemble the paribba- 

jaka. 

On account of these reasons, he comes to the conclusion that “the 
Vedic h^Tnns, therefore, which may be said to constitute the earliest and 
purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do not mention clearly the condi¬ 
tion of religious mendicancy”.^ 

(d) Moreover, the theory of the four-fold asramas also was not fully 
developed and rigorously executed in the period of the early Upanishads. 
Apart from this, the whole trend of Brahmanical literature, with the excep¬ 
tion of some of the later Upanishads, did not favour religious mendicancy. 


53. Op. dt, p. 67; See pp. 53 ff. 

54. Op. cit., p. 58; ‘Asceticism was at a discount in the Vedic age’—AL tEKAR, Position 
of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p. 414. 
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Fo, the^e masons, ha concludes that “the institution 
grew up among the imperfectly Avj-anised comrauniUes m the ^ ' 
flourished and became highly popular, and mth 

which is characteristic of Brahmanism, was later afliliatcd to the Ai.van 
systGni of lifo, bocoming the fourth lisrania . 


The gist of the problem is that those who regai'd (he fourth stage of 
Brahmanism to be late and coming from outside, naturally trace Jainism and 
Buddhism as due to Magadhan substratum, while those who believe that 
sannyasa is older than these two, naturally derive Jainism from it. 


From the survey of these different theories regarding the origin of 
sramanism, one fact comes to prominence; and that is tha' each of them 
stresses a particular factor. All these factors are as follows: 


(1) Kshatriya protest, 

(2) Organised Sophistic wanderers, 

(3) The qualities of the Brahmacarin, 

(4) The qualities of the Brahmacarin and the Brahmavadin. 

(5) Copy of the Brahmanical rules for Sannyasa. and 

(6) The existence of Magadhan religion in the eastern parts of India, 


Conclusion : 

It may be noted that each of these elements may be said to have—to 
.some extent, if not solely—whelped the formation of the great wandering com¬ 
munity of the Sramanas. The Sramanas did reveal anti-Brahmanical feelings 
as they were dissatisfied with the de,generated Brahmin priesthood. They 
resembled the sophistic wanderers only because they also led a wandering 
life with a missionary zeal. They presented similarities with the Brahma¬ 
carin as well as the Brahmavadi,n to the extent of having a few similar moral 
qualifications. Their life and that of a Brahmin Sannyasi was perhaps iden¬ 
tical due to the fact that both the.se modes of life were based on the prin¬ 
ciple of least dependence on society. And lastly, they were predominantly 
Magadhan inasmuch as they seem to have originated first in Magadha, adopt¬ 
ed the local language, influenced the local people and then spread out to 
the other parts of India. 

On the whole, it apnears. therefore, that Srampni.sm was the outcome 
of the blending of aU these elements—indigenous and borrowed. 
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Chapter I 

The Historical Background to Jain a Monachism 

Whatever be the verdict of research, the Jainas attribute a remote 
antiquity to their religion. According to their statements, Jainism has been 
revealed again and again by various Tirthankaras whose chief mission in life 
was to propogate right knowledge (samyag jhana), right faith (samyag 
darsana) and right conduct (samyag caritra) to the people steeped in igno¬ 
rance about the reality. 

Rsahha : 

Risaha or Usabha was the first among the twenty-four Tirthankaras. 
According to Jaina accounts he was born in Kosala, and was the son of 
Kulakara Nabhi and queen MarudevL 

Getting all the education wliich a prince needed, l^abha lived as a 
prince for two millions of purva years, and six millions three hundred thousand 
purva years as a king. 

As a king, he acted more as a founder of civilisation than as a despot 
not caring for the welfare of the subjects. King Rsabha taught his people 
the seventy-two arts (bavattariih kalao), among which writing was the first, 
arithmetic the most important, and the science of omens the last. As against 
these seventy-two arts of men, he taught sixty-four arts to women as well. 
He introduced the arts of cooking, sculpture and pottery painting. He started 
the institution of marriage, and taught the people how to dispose of the dead. 

At last, being disgusted with worldly life, he gave away his kingdom 
to his hundred sons, and renounced the world under an Asoka tree after 
pulling out his hair (loya) in four handfuls. 

After two thousand years which he spent in bodily mortification and 
meditation, he got the kevalajnana (omniscience). After becoming a kevalin, 
he had several disciples who were divided into eighty-four Ganas, each of 
which was headed by a ganadhara. 

He had a following as indicated below: 

(1) Monks .. 84000 —^headed by ]^abhasena, 

(2) Nuns .. 300000 — headed by Brahmisundarl. 

(3) Laymen .. 305000 — headed by Sreyaihsa. 

(4) Laywomen . . 554000 — headed by Subhadra. 

BULL. DCRL—8 
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(5) 

Those knowing the 14 Purvas 

4750 

(6) 

Those possessing the avadhi knowledge 

9000 

(7) 

The Kevalins 

.. 20000 

(8) 

Those who had the power to transform themselves 

.. 20600 

(9) 

Those of vast intellect 

.. 12650 

(10) 

Those who had reached perfection 



(a) Males 

.. 20000 


(b) Females 

.. 40000 

(11) 

Those who were in their last birth 

.. 20900 


Fabulous as the total would appear, we have no 

other evidence to 


check this number of the followers of ^abha. After creating such a formida¬ 
ble following, jfeabha ended his life on the mountain Astapada after fasting 
for six and a half days without taking even water. ^ 

Evaluation of his career : 

From the work he did as a king, it appears that he acted as a reformer 
and an inventor of civilised modes of human life. His undergoing the various 
stages of life as a prince, as a married man, as a king and lastly as a monk, 
seems, at present, a model on which the asrama theory was advocated later 
on, and expressed beautifully by Kalidasa in the Raghuimmsa, 

That he did not fail even as a religious preacher is amply borne out 
by the enormous number of his followers. Even though we have no historical 
evidence whatever in this connection, the figures at least imply one possibi¬ 
lity, and that is regarding his success in winning a respectable number of 
disciples. 

Non-Jaina Evidence : 

Vi^u Purdna^ and the Bhdgavata Purana refer to a certain l^abha, 
whose life-account resembles more or less to that given in the Jaina texts. 
The details regarding his parents, his elder son Bharata and his wandering 
in a naked state may be said to be identical with the Jaina account. 

It may, however, be noted that these references though of a supple¬ 
mentary nature, coming as they do from the non-Jaina sources, are of a very 
late phase as compared with the enormous antiquity given to Rsabha by the 
Jainas. Moreover, the account of the Puranas has not always been corrobo- 


1. The above account is based chiefly on Kalpasutra, SEE., XXII, pp. 281-5; also 
Mahdpurdna of Puspadanta, Ed. P. L. Vaidya, Sandhis 1-3. 

2. See p. 39 above. 
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rated by historical evidence.^ Over and above these considerations, the gap 
that the Jainas put between Mahavira and ifoabha is fabulously long. 

The Successors of Rsabha: 

Twenty three Tirthankaras are supposed to have followed jfeabha. As 
no historical evidence whatever, has come forward to prove their historicity 
we may dismiss them, except the last two, as the products of tradition the 
antiquity of which, however, may be said to go back to a couple of centuries 
prior to the Christian era as attested by the Mathura inscriptions. 

It will, however, be not out of place here, to see what the nomJaina 
and Jaina traditions have to say about a few among them. 

The Jaina tradition makes all these Tirthankaras as the product of pure 
Kshatriya race. Another point regarding them is the difference of opinion 
about the nineteenth Turthankara—Malli^—who according to the Svetaihbaras 
was a woman, to which the Digambaras do not agree. 

We have already noted the Brahmanical references regarding ^abha. 
Along with Rsabha, some other Tii’thankaras are also referred to. For 
instance, the Bhdgavata Pur ana mentions Sumati. About him it is said that 
he ‘‘will be irreligiously worshipped by some infidels as a divinity”.® On this 
account, it may be that this Sumati was the fifth Urthankara who was the 
son of Bharata. 

Another Tirthankara called Aristanemi (the 22nd in the list), is con¬ 
nected with the Krshna legend.® 

Inspite of such references and the traditional accounts about them, it 
is not possible to accept the historicity of these twenty-three Tirthankaras, 
for the distances between them as well as their longevity is not only given 

3. “But what value belongs to these myths of the Puranas about Rsabha ... it is 
wholly impossible to decide”— Jacobi, LA,, Vol. IX, p. 163; Citing the authority of 
the Mathura Inscriptions, or of the antiquities found at Dhar^iva (Hyd.), and Dhank 
(Kathiawad), as Shreo K. P. Jain does in J. A. IV, No. 3, p. 90, also does not seem con¬ 
vincing about the historicity of l^abha. 

4. Ndyd, Chapt. 8. 

5. Wilson, Vishnu-Purdna, p. 164n. 

6. Shree K. P. Jain makes out a case in favour of the historicity of Aristanemi 
on two grounds: (i) As the historicity of Krshna is admitted, the same ‘privilege* can¬ 
not be denied to Aristanemi. (ii) On the basis of a certain grant found in Kathiawad, 
published in the Times of India of 19th March 1935, p. 9, and deciphered by Dr. Pran 
Naih, he says that this grant belonging to king Nebachandnezaar I (c. 1140 B.C.) or 
II (c. 600 B.C.) of Babylon mentioning Nemi, goes to prove his antiquity. (J.A. IV, 
tii, PP, 89-90). It may be noted in this case that the tentative date neither for Krshna 
nor for the king can as yet be fixed. 
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in unbelievable numbers,*^ but also in a descending sequence which gives the 
whole an appearance of a deliberate planning of mythology rather than a 
sound historical chronology. Jacobi, therefore, rightly remarks that beyond 
Parsva, everything is “lost in the mist of fable and fiction”.® 

Pdrsvandtha: 

Irrespective of the fact that even the longevity attril)i«tcd to Parsva- 
100 years—seems to be a part of the whole sequence, yet “the moderation 
of the Jainas upto the time of Parsva is the most remarkable as after that 
they far outstrip all their compeers in the race of absurdity, making the lives 
of their Tirthankaras extend to thousands of years, and interposing between 
them countless ages, thus enabling us to trace with some confidence the 
boundary between the historical and the fabulous”.® 

Therefore, even though he is said to have flourished 83000 years after 
the death of the twenty-second Tirthankara, the gap of 250 years between 
him and Mahavira, and his longevity of a hundred years, do not seem to 
“transgress the limits of probability”.^® The gap between him and Mahavira 
makes Parsvanatha belong to the 8th cent. 

His Life-story: 

Parsva was born of king Asasena of Varmasi and his queen Varna. 
Leading his life for thirty years as a house-holder, he renounced the world. 
Undergoing a preliminary period of eighty-three days of hardships and bodily 
mortification, he led the life of a monk for nearly seventy years, and finally 
attained Nirvana on the Sammeta Sikhara (in Bengal). 

His Field of Influence : 

Among the chief cities which he is said to have visited were Ahicchatta,^^ 
Amalakappa,^ Hatthinapura,^^ KampillapuraJ^ KosambI,i® Rayagiha,^’ 

7. See Kalpasutra, SEE, xxii, p. 280; also Jhid., text, pp. 186-88. 

8. Loc. cit. 

9. Rev. Stevenson, Pref. to the transl. of Kalpasutra, p. xii, quoted by Jacobi, 
op. cit., p. 162. 

10. Lassen, I. A., II, p. 261. 

11. Charpentier, chi, i, p. 153; Prof. Hiralal Jain, says that the caves at Dhara- 
siva belong to the Parsva period, vide his intr. to Karakandu Cariya, ref. to by K. P. Jain, 
J. A., IV, 3, p. 90, f. n, 7. 

12. Acdr, N. 335; see also Kolpa. comm., p. 167; mod. Ramnagar in Bareilly: CAGI, 
p 413. 

13. Ndyd. II, p. 222; along the way from Masar to Vaii^li, in Shahabad Distt., 
GEB., p. 24ff. 

14. Identified with an old place in Mawana Tahsil in Meerut: CAGI, p. 702. 

15. Identified with mod. Kampil in Farrukhabad Distt., GEB., p. 18. 

16. Ndyd, U, 10, p. 230; mod. Kosam near Allahabad, CAGI., p. 709. 

17. Ndyd; =mod. Rajgir in Bihar. 
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Sageya^® and Savatthl.^® From this it seems that he wandered chiefly in the 
modern provinces of Bihar and U.P. 

The Followers of Pdrsva : 

Parsva seems to have collected a good number of adherents to his faith. 
The Kalpasutra says that he had 16000 monks under Aryadatta, 38000 nuns 
under Puspacula, 164000 laymen headed by Suvrata, and 327000 laywomen, 
the chief among whom was Sunanda. Besides these he had a number of 
monks as his disciples who were well-versed in the Purvas, and endowed with 
various supernatural powers, as also those who were destined to obtain 
liberation in that very birth.^® 

Among the royal followers may be mentioned king Paesi^i who was 
converted by Kesi,^ a disciple of Parsva, prince Akkhobha,^® and the parents 
of Mahavlra.^ Besides these, some of his distinct disciples were Kalasavesiya- 
putta,2S Gangeya 2® Udaya Pedhalaputta,^^ Pundariya,^® Parsva the nun,^® 
Mehila, Anandarakkhiya, Kasava and others.®® 

These followers were termed as ‘pasavaccijja thera*.®^ 

Buddhist Evidence : 

Apart from the Jaina references to the followers of Parsva, the Bud¬ 
dhist texts also refer to them. It may be noted that on these references Jacobi 
finally proved the pre-Mahavira antiquity of Jainism.®® These texts besides 
giving the details about his religion called as ‘caujjama dhamma; as we shall 


18. Ibid., n, 9, p, 229;= Ayodhya. 

19. Ibid., n, 9, 10, p. 229; mod. Sahet-Mahet, CAGI, p. 469. 

20. SBE., xxii, p. 274; also Smv. pp. 316, 65a, 101b, 103a, 104b. 

21. Mention in the Payasisutta of the Dighanikdya, It may be noted that the 
king was contemporary with Kesi who was a contemporary of Mahavira. 

22. Uttar,, 23. 

23. Atgd., p. 6. 

24. SBE., xxii, II, 15, 16 (p. 194). 

25. Bhag., p. 99aff. 

26. Ibid., pp. 439ff. 

27. Stkr., II, 7 (pp. 419ff); Than., p. 457. 

28. Ndyd., Chapt. 19. 

29. Thdn., p. 457b. 

30. Bhag., 2. 5. 

31. Thdn. p. 457b; Bhag. pp. 136ff, 247b. 

32. SBE, xlv, pp. XIV-XXI; lA., IX, pp. 158-63; also see Charpentier CHI, i, 

p. 153; Dasgufta, Hist, of Ind. Phil, i, p. 173. 
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see later on, refer to his disciples like Upali,^ Abhaya,^^ Sflia, Asibandh 
piitta,^ Sacca and Patacara.^^ 

Pdrsva's Religion: 

The religion of Parsva was called Caujjama dhamma^® or the foui-fold 
religion consisting of abstinence from himsa (pmaivaya), untruth (musa- 
vaya), stealing (adinnadana) and possession (bahiddhadana). The followers 
of Parsva were allowed to put on clothes. 

Other aspects of his religion are revealed by the practice of repenting 
for the transgressions done, as resorted to by the parents of Mahavira. They 
also practised fasting upto death by lying upon a bed of Kusa-grass.^® 

The practice of giving up all clothing in order to practise the life as 
a Jinakalpika monk towards the end 6f one’s career is also referred to in 
the case of Municandra who was the follower of Parsva.^® 

It may be noted that certain Buddhist texts seem to refer to a similar 
fourfold religion though they attribute it to the Nataputta (Mahavira). The 
phrase used there is ‘catuyama saihvara samvuto’,^^ which according to 
Jacobi^ refers to the religion of P^sva. 

Church Organisation : 

We have already seen that Parsva had around him a respectable num¬ 
ber of followers divided into monks, nuns, laymen and lay women. His monk 
disciples were divided into eight groups, each of which was headed by a 
ganadhara. The names of these ganadharas were Subha, Subhaghosa, 
Vasittha, Bambhayarl, Soma, Siridhara, Virabhadda and Jasa.*^ 

That he did not neglect the order of nuns is also proved by the mention 
of several of his nun-followers under Pupphacula. 


33. Majj. N. I. Upali Sutta. 

34. Ibid, I. Abhayarajakumara Sutta. 

35. Mahdvagga VI, 31. 

36. Sam. N. iv, 317ff. 

37. Jatakas, III, 1. 

38. Nayd. pp. 139, 218; Pwn. p. 457b; Bhag, p. 455a; Uttar. 23, 12; Rdyap. au, 147. 

39. Acdr. II, 15, 16 (p. 194). 

40. Avasyaka-C. pp. 285, 291. 

41. The Samannaphala Sutta of the Dlgha Nikdya, p. 57 (PTS). 

42. lA. IX, p. 160; SBE, xlv, pp. XX-XXI. 

43. Smv, p. 13b: The commentary says that even though the number is eight 
both in Than, and Paryusaimkalpa, yet in Avasyaka it is ten. Therefore, these two must 
have been short-lived, Smv. comm. p. 14b; also Kalpasutra, comm. p. 169. 
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Other details regarding the Church organisation are lacking. The only 
thing to be noted is that these monks led a wandering life, except in the 
rainy season, to keep contact with the laity. 

Evaluation of Pdrsva^s Order: 

In the light of the evidence as noted above, it appears that Parsva 
based his order on sound and broad principles of morality, the implications 
and the details of which were understood by his disciples who were of quick 
understanding and of a marvellous self-control.^ 

His insistence on Ahimsa may be said to be a reaction to the practices 
of animal sacrifices current in his contemporary society.^^ Thus he raised 
a voice of dissent towards such generally approved customs in the society. 

Moreover, he kept the doors of his Church open to all people, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, status or creed and thus insisted on the equality of birth. 

In order to do this, he was equipped more than anybody else, as by 
birth he belonged to the royal race among the Kshatriyas. His contact and 
connections with these powerful ruling magnates must have helped a lot in 
the spread of his Church. It is unfortunate, however, that many of his royal 
followers cannot be identified with certainty.^® 

The interval between Parsva and Mahdvlra: 

Of the interval of 250 years between Parsva and Mahavira, we have no 
knowledge, and it is very difficult to say whether, after P^sva’s death, his 
religion was in a flourishing condition or otherwise. 

One thing, however, may be noted, and that is pertaining to the existence 
of the followers of Parsva’s system even in the time of Mahavira. Among 
the various important disciples of Parsva mentioned before, many came in 
contact either with Mahavira himself or with his chief disciple Goyama 
Indabhui. It is interesting to note that at Tungiya,^^ as many as five hundred 


44. Uttar. 23, 26-27; Than. pp. 201-202; Mill. 7, 114-33. also Jacobi's f.n. 3, on p. 122 
of SEE. xlv. 

45. Niryd. (Vaidya). p. 39 refs, to pasubandha, yt'ijna, yupa, etc. 

46. In this connection, it may be noted, that Praseiiajit who was the father-in-law 
of Parsva is tried to be identified with the king Senajit, a ruler of the southern Pancala 
mentioned in the Puranas: See Pabgiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Trad. pp. 127, 146. 

47. Jain, Life in Ancient India, p. 345, has the following note on Tungiya: “The 
Jain pilgrims identify Tungiya with the town of Bihar. Probably it may be identified 
With modern Tungi situated two miles from Bihar— Prdcina Tirthamdld, Pt. 1, p. 16 
introduction”. 
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disciples of P^va (pasavaccijja thera) met Mahavira, and accepted his fiv 
fold dharma (pancajama dhamma)*^® which was but an extension o e o 
fold religion, as we shall presently see. 

Mahavira : 

The gap between Parsvanatha and Mahavira, possibly, saw the rise of 
innumerable sects and subsects in the religious life of India. This is evidenced 
by the mention of as many as three hundred and sixty-three sub-divisions 
of the four principal schools in the Sutrakrtanga^^-^ Besides these schools, 
the Aupapatika^^ refers to a number of monastic communities who differed 
from each other in the peculiarity of ascetic conduct. 

Inspite of this vast number of sects, it may be noted that these were 
not water-tight compartments which seldom came in contact with one another. 
On the other hand, ^Ve have to imagine a time when there was no organised 
religion or established Church in the country to interfere with the freedom 
of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its professed dogmas, and when 
conversion implied, in the case of a learner or truth-seeker, no more than a 
transition from one mode of self-training to another, which he deemed more 
suitable to his temperament. Nor even in the case of a layman did it ever 
demand that unflinching devotion or that profession of blind faith which 
leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour bigotry, to become religious 
fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence upon every stranger fellow¬ 
being who is a stranger”.®^ 

Inspite of this individualistic setting of religious frame which Barua 
advocates, it may be noted that in the society of Mahavira’s time, such liberty 
and broad-mindedness were lacking. He had, therefore, to assert the equality 
of birth and status as against the claim to superiority by birth in a Brahmin 
gotra. It may be made clear here, that Mahavira was not against the Brahmins 
as a whole. But he was against the demoralised priestly class which went to 
the extent of not only chaining the society by the rigid framework of the 
caste-system, but also limiting the powers of the king. Therefore, we find 
the Jaina texts^ depicting the ideal qualities of the Brahmin and designating 
their samanas as brahmana as well. It is wrong, therefore, to look at Maha- 


48. Bhag, pp. 136ff. 

49. SBE,, xlv, p. 315; Stkr. tl pp. 208fl. 

50. pp. 170ff; for detailed expl. of these, see A. Sen’s ^'Schools and Sects in Jaina 
Literature*. 

51. Barua, Hist, of Pre-^Buddhist Phil., p. 365. 

52. Uttar. XXV. 
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vira as anti-Brahmanical, as also the representative of the Kshatriyas alone 
in this ideological revolution, the seeds of which, as we have seen elsewhere, 
were sown long before his advent. 

Against this background it would be better for us to note his life-story 
and then to evaluate his career. 

His Life-story : 

Vardhamana ‘Mahavira’ was born at Kundapura or Kundagraina.^^ 
His father’s name was Siddhartha who belonged to the jnatr Kshatriyas. 
His mother wiu. Tisala who was the sister of king Cetaka, the ruler of Vaisali 
and belonging to the Licchavl Kshatriyas. Tlius on the father’s as well as 
on the mother’s side he belonged to the royal Kshatriya stock. 

An incident regarding the birth of Mahavira, which, it may be noted, 
is accepted only by the Svetarhbaras, cannot be ignored. It is said that Maha¬ 
vira was first conceived in the womb of a Brahmin lady called Devananda, 
but was later transferred to the womb of Tisala Khattiy^i as 'Tirthankaras 
are not born in the Brahmin families’.*'*^ Even though the whole incident 
has been discredited by the Digambaras. the Bhagavatisutra puts this episode 
in the mouth of Mahavira himself, Tlie incident described there is that of 
Devananda and Usabhadatta, the original parents, coming to sec Mahavira 
when the latter was famous as a preacher. On seeing Mahavira, milk flowed 
from the breast of Devananda due to the strong motherly love she bore 
towards him. Goyama asked his Master the reason of this, upon which the 
latter admitted that he was the son of Devananda. The text goes on to say 
that these original parents of Mahavira accepted the order of their Jaina son.^ 

Curious enough, the tradition about this transfer of the womb goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era or even earlier, as it is found 
depicted in one of the Mathura sculptures.^® 

To return to our subject, after his birth, Mahavira grew up and was 
in due course married to Yasoda and had a daughter called Anojja or 


53. Vaisali has been identified with Basarh: Distt. Muzaffarpur, and Kundagrama 
with Basukund by Nando Lai Dey, G.D. p. 107; See also, Ghatge, Age of Imperial Unitij, 

p. 433. 

54. Kalpasutra, Jacobi, p. 225; Smv, p. 89a; Than. p. 523b; Acdr. II, 15, 4-5 

(pp. 190-91). ^ u • 

55. Bhag. pp. 457-48: (9.33): This may be one of the causes of his having Brahmin 

disciples. 

56. ASR, XX, pt. IV, 2-5; Regarding this transfer of womb, Charpentier remarks, 
“The Digambaras seem to hold the more sensible opinion — CHI. i, p. 158. 

bull bcri.—9 
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Priyadarsana from her.*^ Then, at the age of thirty, he decided to renounce 
the world. So taking the permission of his relatives, Mahavira renounced the 
world after tearing off his hair. 

For the next twelve years he underwent a course of rigorous bodily 
mortification at the end of which he attained omniscience. Then for the next 
thirty years he led the life of a wandering missionary, and obtained Nirva^ 
at the end of his life of seventy-two years,^® at a place called Pava.®® 

Death of Mahavira: 

Scholars are not unanimous regarding the date of the death of Maha¬ 
vira. The traditional date given in 527 B.C.®® 

There arise serious difficulties, however, in accepting this date as it 
hardly makes room for the religious activity of Buddha who was said to be 
a contemporary with Mahavira, and whose death as fixed by scholars is 
477 B.C. This means that Mahavira died when Buddha was only thirty years 
old and had yet to get disciples. 

Another date based on the Parisistaparvan of Hemacandra,®^ comes to 
467 B.C. to which both Jacobi®^ Charpentier®® agree, as it can enable us 
to see various activities of Mahavira in relation to some other historical per¬ 
sonalities, in their proper sequence. 

C. J. Shah and others, however, like to give it a bit wider range, i.e., 
C. 480-487 B.C., as it, according to him, “seems more reasonable and more in 
keeping with the contemporary historical atmosphere and with certain events 
of Candragupta's own life.”®^ 

Instead of entering into details about these various theories, we may say 
that the traditional date cannot be relied upon, and, therefore, the dates as 
advocated in the last two theories may safely be accepted as they seem to be 
historically sound in the present state of our knowledge. 


57. The Digambaras do not subscribe to this view. They say that Mahavira was 
not married. 

58. Acdr. SEE. xxii, pp. 189-202; Kalpas-'^tra, pp. 217-70. 

59. Mod. ‘Pavapuri’ in Patna District: Ghatge, op. cit., p. 415. 

60. Jacobi, Kalpasutra, Intr. p. 8; also Vicdrasreni of Merutunga, quoted by Shah, 
Jainism in North India, pp. 27-28. See also, K. B. Pathak, who supports this date LA., 

xn, p. 21. 

61. 8, 339. 

62. Jacobi, op. cit, pp. 6ff. 

63. CHI. i, p. 175. 

64. Shah, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Mahdvtra's Itinerary: 

We have seen that at the age of thirty, Mahavira embraced monastic 
life. During his forty-two years of wandering life he is said to have visited 
the following places. 


Before entering into details, we may make two parts of his itinerary. 
The first twelve years he wandered as a non-kevalin, and the places he visited 
were: — 


Alabhiya 

Atthiyagama 

Avattagama 

Bahusalagagama 

Bambhanagama 

Bhaddiya 

Bhogapura 

Campa 

Chammanigama 

Coraga Sannivesa 

Dadhabhumi 

Gamaya Sannivesa 

Gobhumi 

Hatthisisa 

Jambusanda 

Jambhiyagama 
Kalambiika Sannivesa 
Kalaya Sannivesa 
Kayal isamagama 
Kayangala 
Kollaga Sannivesa 


Between Savatthi and Rajagiha.®® 

Hatthigama along the road from Vesali to 
Pava.®® 

Unidentified. 


Modern Monghyr.®^ 

Between Pava and Vesali.®® 

Campanagar or Campapur near Bhagalpur.®® 
Unidentified. 

Possibly Choreya in Lohardugga distt., Bengal.'^® 
Dalabhum in Sighbhum distt. in BengaU^ 
Unidentified. 

Gomoh (?)'^2 
Unidentified. 

Jambhigaon in Hazaribagh distt., or somewhere 
near Pavapur?® 

Unidentified. 


Kankajol in Santhal Pargana in Bihar.*^^ 
Unidentified. 


65. Ray Chowdhury, op. dt., p. 160. 

66. Law, B. C., Mahavira: His Life and Teachings, p. 33. 

67. Rahul Sankrityayana, Vinaya Pitaka, p. 248n. 

68. Suttanipdta, V, 1, 38. 

69. GEB., p. 6. 

70. Index Geographiciis Indians, p. xxv. (Barness). 

71. Jain, op. cit, p. 278. 

72. Ibid,, p. 285. 

73. Ibid., p. 289. 

74. Rahul Sankrityayana, op. cit., p. 213n 
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Kosambi 

Kuinaraya Sannivesa 
Kummagama 
Kummaragama 
Kimdaga Sannivesa 
Kuviya Sannivesa 
Ladha 


Lohaggala 


Majjhima Pava 
Malaya 

Mendhiyagama 

Mihila 

Moraga Sannivesa 

Mosali 

Nalanda 

Nandiggama 

Nangala 

Palayagama 

Pattakalaya 

Pedhalagama 

Pitthicampa 

Punnakalasa 

Purimatala 

Rayagiha 

Salisisayagama 
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Kosam, thirty miles south-west of AUahabad.'^^ 
Unidentified. 


Mod. districts of Hoogly, Howrah, Bankura, 
Burdwan and the eastern portions of Midna- 
pore.*^® 

Lohardaga in the Bengal district which forms 
the central and north-western portions of Chota 
Nagpur.^^ 

Pawapuri, 7 miles to the east of Bihar town in 
Bihar.*^® 

South of Patna and south-west of Gaya, in 
Bihar."^® 

Unidentified. 

Janakapur within Nepal border.®® 

Unidentified. 

Bargaon, 7 miles north-west of Rajgir in Patna 
distt.®^ 

Unidentified. 


In Sighbhum distt. in Bengal 
Unidentified. 

» 

Purulia in Bihar.® 

Rajgir in Bihar. 

Unidentified. 


75. CAGL, p. 709. 

76. Ibid., p. 732. 

77. Imp, Gaz., Vol. Ill, p. 475. 

78. Distt. Gaz. Patna, 

79. Muni Kalyanavijaya, &ramana Bhagwan Mah&vlra, p. 381. 

80. CAGL, p. 718. 

81. Ibid,, p. 537. 

82. Jain^ op, cit, p. 322. 

83. Ibid., p. 324, 
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Sanulatthiyagama 

SavatthI 

Seyaviya 

Siddhatlhapura 
Subbhabhumi 
Subhoma 
Succhitta 
Sumangalagama 
Sumsumarapura 
Surabhipura 
Suvannakhalaya 
Tambaya Sannivesa 
•Illunaka Sannivesa 
Tosali 
Unnaga 
Vacala 
Vajjabhumi 
Vahiyagania 
Varanasi 
Vayaggama 
Vesali 


unidentified. 

Sahet-Mahet on the Rapti.®^ 

Either Satiabia or Basedita : the latter 7 miles 
from Sahet-Mahet.®® 

Siddhanagriuna in Birbhum distt.®® 

Singhbhum in Bengal.®"^ 

Unidentified. 


Hilly place near Chunar in Birzapur distt.®® 
Unidentified. 


To the north-west of Patna (?)®® 

Dhauli or nearabout in Orissa. 

Unidentified. 

Birbhum (?)®^ 

Unidentified. 

Benares. 

Unidentified. 

Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar.®^ 


After his attainment of the Kevala Jnana, he is said to have spent four¬ 
teen rainy seasons in Rayagiha and Nalanda, six in Mihila. four in Vesali 
and Vaniyagama; two in Bhaddiya and one each at Alabhiya. Paniyabhumi, 
Savatthi and Pava. From the identification of a few of these places, it 
appears that the field of influence of Mahavira roughly formed the modem 
provinces of Bihar and some parts of Bengal and U.P. It may at the same 
time be noted that “the list is neither exhaustive nor chronological, though 
covering broadly the forty-two years of his itinerary,”®® 


84. CAGL, p. 469. 

85. Dey, Geogr. Diet, p. 184. 

86. History of Bengal. Vol. I, p. 22, Quoted by Jain, op. rit.. p. 334. 

87. Imp. Gaz., Vol. XII, p. 529. 

88. Sankrityayana, Majj-N. p. 61n. 

89. Jain, op. cit., p. 343. 

90. Ibid., p. 350. 

91. CAGL, p. 507. 

92. Ghatge, op. cit, p. 415; Shree K. P. Jain, on the authority of HorimmJa- 
purana tries to prove that Mahavira had toured extensively in Rajputana, Punjab, South 
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Followers of Mahdvtra: 

At the time of the death of Mahavira, he had a large community of 
monks and layfollowers. He had — 


Monks 

— 14000 

— under Indabhui 

Nuns 

— 36000 

— under Candana 

Laymen 

— 159000 

— under Sankhasataka 

Laywomen 

— 318000 

— under Sulasa and Revati. 

Besides these he 

had quite a respectable number of monks having 


supernatural powers, of those who knew the Purvas, of debaters and others.®^ 
Royal Patrons ; 

The birth of Mahavira in a semi-royal Kshatriya dynasty of the Nay as 
from his father’s side, and his contact with the Licchavis from his mother’s 
side, put him in a very favourable position, and we see him winning around 
him a strong royal support in the cause of the spread of his religion. 

The Jaina texts mention a number of kings, queens, princes, princesses, 
ministers and merchants as the disciples of Mahavira. Kings like Kuniya,^^ 
Cetaka,®5 Seniya,^ Paijoya,®"^ Dadhivahana, Udayana,^^ Virangaya, Virajasa, 
Sanjaya, Sankha, Kasivaddhaixa^°® and others were said to be his devout 
followers. 

Queens like Prabhavati of Udayana,^®^ Mrgavati and Jayanti of 
Kosambi,io2 queens of king Srenika and Pradyota,^®^ ^^d princesses like Can- 
dana,^®^ the daughter of the king of Campa, were among his followers. 

India, and north-western countries like Kamboja and Valhika (JSB. XII, i, p. 17 ). But 
the text is certainly late, and the idea there is possibly an after-thought. It probably 
describes the spread of Jainism contemporary with itself. Regarding the ref. to Maha- 
vdras visit to Sindhu-Sovira (Bhag, pp. 556ff), Jain rightly remarks: “It is quite possible 
that in later times, the Jamas did cume in contact with the people of Sindhu-Sovira 
and to prove that their connection with that part of the countr^^ was not new, the story 
of Mahavira s visit seems to have originated”.—Li/e in Ancient India, p. 261. 

93. Kalpasutra, SBE, xxii, pp, 267-68. 

94. Aup. pp. 44-46. 

95. AvaS. C. II, p. 164. 

96. Niya, p. 146; TMn, p, 4586; Uttar. XX. 

97. Bhag. su. 442. 

98. Avai. C. H, p. 207. 

99. Bhag. pp. 556S. 

100. p. 430b. 

101. Avaiyaka. p. 299. 

102. Bhag. 12. 2. 

103. Avai. C. p. 91; Atgd. 7, p 43. 

104. Bhag, p. 458b 
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Princes called Atimukta,^®^ Padma,^®** grandsons of Seniya, Megha, 
Abhaya and others^^^ were said to have joined the Church of Mahavira. 

Historical Identification : 

It may, however, be noted that only a few among these kings can be 
identified, and that there were some who were claimed by the Buddhists as 
belonging to their own sect. 

According to the Jaina texts, Mahavira was connected with many of 
these kings through his maternal uncle Cetaka, king of Vesali. This Cetaka 
was said to have seven daughters who were married to the following 


persons: 

Names : 

Prabhavati 

married to Udayana 

King of 

Sindhu Sovira 

Padmavati 

„ Dadhivahana 

Campa 

Mrgrivatl 

Satanika 

Kausambi 

Siva 

Canda Pradyota 

Avanti 

Jyeshtha 

„ Nandivardhana, 

Kundagrama 

Sujyeshtha 

Cellana 

brother of Mahavira, 
Became a nun 
married to Bimbasara 

Magadha. 


Of these, Udayana has been the hero of a number of Sanskrit romantic 
stories and is mentioned in both the Buddhist and Jaina literature, with the 
difference that the name of his consort appears as Vasuladatta, a corruption 
of Vasavadatta.^®® There is, therefore, sufficient ground for acknowledging 
the historicity of this person who has been immortalised in various stories 
and accounts. 

Regai’ding Dadhivahana, Shah remarks, “Considering the importance 
that Campa enjoys in the Jaina annals there is nothing strange if one assumes 
on the authority of the Jaina literature that the family of Dadhivahana had 
a living interest in the Jaina doctrines”Moreover, the daughter of this 
king, Candana, was said to be the chief nun of Mahavira. There is nothing 
wrong, therefore, if we take this king as a historical person. 


105. Atgd. 3rd Vagga. 

106. Niryd. p. 32. 

107. Ibid., p. 33; Ndya, Chapt. 1; Avas. C. p. 115. 

108. Avasyaka. p. 676. 

109. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p, 4: Avasyaka. p. 674. 

110. Jainism in North India, p. 93. 
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Out of the rest, the last in the list, i.e., Bimbisara is important as 
he was none else than the famous king of the same name belonging to the 
Sisunaga dynasty. But we shall deal with this king later on when we deal 
with this dynasty as a whole. 

It will be clear from the above discussion that only a few of these 
kings can definitely be identified and “late Jaina tradition, without much 
historical support, however, brings nearly all the kings of north India in 
those days in relation to Mahavira by describing their queens as the daughters 
of Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Mahavira”. 

Religion of Mahdvira: 

We have already referred to the facts about the existence of the fol¬ 
lowers of Parsva in the time of Mahavira, and about the religion of Parsva 
as followed by the parents of Mahavira. 

Against this background, we may say that the religion advocated by 
Mahavira was not a creation of his own. The only thing he did was the organisa¬ 
tion of moral and disciplinary aspects of the then existing Jaina Church. 
That he stood for a stricter code of discipline of the body and of the mind 
is evident from his inclusion of the fifth vow of celibacy to the aggregate of 
four vows of Parsva. 

The explanation offered by the Jaina texts in support of the inclusion 
of the vow of celibacy is as follows: The Uttarddhyayana says that “the 
first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the last saints prevaricat¬ 
ing and slow of understanding, those between the two, simple and wise : 
hence there are two forms of the Law. The first could but with difficulty 
understand the precepts of the Law, and the last could only with difficulty 
observe them, but those between them easily understood and observed 

them.”ii2 

It would, however, be wrong to suppose that Parsva did not advocate 
celibacy. What he did was that in the vow of aparigraha (non-possession) 
he included the vow of celibacy. This indirect implication of non-possession 
could easily be understood by the followers of Parsva who were “simple and 
wise”. Mahavira’s disciples, on the other hand, “being prevaricating and 

111. ^ Ghatce, op. cit., p. 415. In the light of the above statement, compare Shab^s 
remark, Practically all the most important sixteen Mahajanapadas had, in one or the 
other capacity, come under the influence of the Jaina Church”.—Op. cit., p. 110. 

112. Uttar, 23, 26-27; T’hdn. pp. 201-202; Purima ujjujada u vankajada ya pacchima | 
Majjhima ujjupanna u tena dhamme duha kae || 26 Purimanam duvvisojjho u carim^azh 
duraj^upalao | Kappo majjhimaganam tu suvisojjho supadao 1| 27 ||—Uttar. 
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slow of understanding.could only with difficulty observe” the vow of 

non-possession. Hence he had to include the fifth vow of abstaining from 
all sexual acts in clear terms. 

On this, Jacobi remarks, “As the vow of chastity is not explicitly men¬ 
tioned among Parsva’s four vows, but was understood to be implicitly 
enjoined by them (i.e. P.’s followers), it follows that only such men as were 
of an upright disposition and quick understanding would not go astray by 
observing the four vows literally, i.e., by not abstaining from sexual inter¬ 
course, as it was not expressly forbidden.—The argumentation in the text 
presupposes a decay of morals of the monastic order to have occurred be¬ 
tween Parsva and Mahavira, and this is possible only on the assumption of 
a sufficient interval of time having elapsed between the last two Tirthan- 
karas. And this perfectly agrees with the common tradition that Mahavira 
came 250 years after Parsva.”^^^ 

Another distinguishing feature of the reformed code of Mahavira was 
the introduction of the practice of nudity. It is said that he wore clothes for 
a period of thirteen months after renunciation, and after that he went about 
naked.^^^ Parsva, his predecessor, is said to have allowed an under and an 
upper garment to his followers.^^^ 

Inspite of the fact that Mahavira himself told his disciples that ‘mae 
acclate dhamme pannatto’ (I have laid down the practice of nTidity),^^® we 
find that the first Tirthankara. Rsabha also, according to both the Jaina and 
non-Jaina accounts—as we have aeen elsewhere—, went naked in a later 
stage of his life which may be described as ‘avadhuta’ in which one is 
indiflerent to the body and public condemnation. 

The same point may be noted from the story about the Brahmin 
Somila who stole off the divine garment of Mahavira to make profit out of 
it. This story, oven though late,^^^ tends to bring to prominence the possible 
view that as he was undergoing hard.ships for twelve years with complete 
non-attachment for tlio boc1>^ “it (was) but natural that in a state of 
forgetfulness as this, Mahavira was not conscious whether or not he was 
dressed”.^^® It may be remarked that celibacy and nudity are closely related 


113. Jacobi, SBE., xlv, p. 122, f.n. 3. 

114. Kalpasiitra, SBE., xxii, pp. 259-60. 

115. Uttar. XXIII, 13. 

116. p. 4606. 

117. Kalpasutra, Kalpalata Vyakhya, pp. 131£f; See Gimacandra, *Mahdviracariyarh\ 

118. Shah, op. cit, p. 25. 
bull, dcri.—10 
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from the point of view of controlling the senses and non-attachment to b y 
pleasures and external needs. 

Another practice made compulsory, the details of which we shall see 
later on, was that of Pratikramana (the confession and condemnation of 
transgressions). It may be noted that this practice was not an invention by 
Mahavira, but the only element he added was its compulsion on all, irres¬ 
pective of the fact whether a fault was done or not. It was made an item 
of daily routine. The disciples of the Tirthankaras from 2 to 23 also did it 
only when a fault was committed. These disciples were not of a forgetful 
nature. The followers of the first and the last Tirthankaras, on the other 
hand, were of a fickle mind (calacitta) and hence pratikramana was made 
compulsory. The typical phrase used in this connection was ‘caujjamao 
pahcamahavvaiyarii sapadilikamaniaih dliamnicmi paclivajjai’.^^o 

External Influence ? 

Regarding this tightening of morals, scholars believe that Mahavira must 
have been greatly influenced by similar practices of other contemporary 
sects. Jacobi says that, “the rigid rules formed no part of the ancient creed 
of Jainism and Mahavira might have borrowed them from the Acelakas or 
Nirgranthas the followers of Gosala with whom he is said to have lived for 
six years’\^2i Qn the other hand, we find Charpentier saying exactly the 
opposite. He remarks, “Not only was his (Gosala’s) doctrine, although 
differing on many points, mainly taken from the tenets of Mahavira; but his 
whole mode of life also, in its insistence on nakedness and on the utter 
deprivation of all comforts, bore a close resemblance to that of the Jainas”.^^ 
Before giving any verdict on the extent of borrowing or copying as took 
place between the Ajivikas and the Jainas, it would be better to see the 
relations between Gosala and Mahavira. 

Gosala and Mahavira: 

Goi^la, the son of a Mankhali (picture-exhibitor), was born at 
Saravana in the cow-pen of a Brahmin (hence named go-sala). When come 
of age he also practised the same profession as that of his father. While 
at Rayagiha, he saw people paying respect to Mahavira, and so Gosala re¬ 
quested Mahavira to enlist him as his disciple. 


119. Mul, 7, 114-33a. 

120. Bhag. p. 99aff: Story of Kalasavesiyaputta; also pp. 248a, 455a; 791b. 

121. SBE., xlv, p. xxxii; See also Mrs. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, pp, 59, 185; 
Barua, Jour, of Deptt. of Lett. (Cal.), ii, pp. 17-18. 

122. CHL, Vol. 1, p. 162. 
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Once, while they were touring together, Gosala happened to see a 
sesamum plant, and he asked Mahavira whether the plant would thrive or 
die. Mahavira replied that the plant would perish, and it happened likewise. 
Further on, Gosala teased a certain ascetic called Vesiyayana who tried 
to burn him with tejolesya, but Mahavira saved Gosala from it. 

While on the way back, Gosala created a difference of opinion regard¬ 
ing the sesamum plant, and he severed his connections with his teacher. 
Then acquiring the tejolesya by the way as laid down by Mahavira previously 
to him, Gosala proclaimed himself as the head of the Ajivikas, and told the 
people that he was tlie Jina. 

Making Savatthi as the chief centre of his activities, Gosala once came 
to stay in the house of his laywoman follower. Mahavira also happened 
to be at Savatthi where he denounced the claim of Gosala to be the Jina. 
Gosala, learning this, got wild and tried in vain to burn Mahavira with the 
tejolesya. This led to further debates and the hitting by magical powers 
by Gosala. Mahavira declared that Gosala would die within a week due 
to the recoil of the magical power on him. Due to that Gosala, falling ill, 
gave himself up to drinking and incontinency. Then, when his end was 
near, he called his followers and told them that Mahavira was really great 
and that he had harassed him out of revenge.^23 

Gos^a advocated the theory of niyativada or fatalism, and started the 
practice of nudity and austerities in his sect also.^^^ 

One thing is clear from the above account, and that is the existence 
of close relationship between Mahavira and Gosala and the former’s earlier 
career as a teacher. The efforts of the Jaina texts in often refuting the 
doctrines of the Ajivikas but not even mentioning tneir far greater con¬ 
temporary, Buddha, go to imply the close contact between the leader of the 
Jainas and that of the Ajivikas. But this close relationship had a limit. 
For, as Ghatge remarks, '‘Though it will be going too far to regard Mahavira 
as a pupil of Gosala, and assume many points in the Jaina creed as borrowed 
from the Ajivika sect, it is quite probable that the rules about diet current 
among the Jaina monks may have come from the code of the Ajivikas, and 
some significance must be attached to the coincidence of Mahavira giving 
up his garment in the year of his meeting with Gosala”.^^ 


123. Bhag. pp. 659a-696a; Uvasaga: Hoernle’s App. 

124. Ibid. 6, p. 44; Bhag. pp. 369bff; Thdii. p. 233b; Aup. su. 41. 

125. op. cit., p. 414. 
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Evaluation of the Role of Mahavira: 

From the account of his career as seen above, Mahavira appears more 
as a reformer than as the founder of a sect. *‘By the very nature of the 
case, tradition has preserved only those points of Parsva’s teachings which 
differed from the religion of Mahavira, while all other common points are 
ignored. The few differences that are known make Mahavira definitely a 
reformer of an existing faith, and the addition of a vow, the importance of 
nudity and a more systematic arrangement of its philosophical tenets may 

be credited to his reforming zeal’’.^^^.“What he did was, in all likelihood, 

the codification of an unsystematic mass of beliefs into a set of rigid rules 
of conduct for monks and laymen. A decided inclination towards enumera¬ 
tion and classification may be attributed to him.’’^-^ 

That he had a winning personality, an organisational skill, and the 
drive of a reformer can be seen from the several royal followers he could 
win over for the spread of his Church. Not only royal persons but even 
people of all classes joined his ranks. In this case it may be noted that his 
ganadharas (chief disciples) were all Brahmins. 

Comparing his role with that of Buddha, Jacobi remarks, “Mahavira 
plays a part wholly different from that of Buddha in the histories of their 
Churches. His attainment to the highest knowledge cannot be compared 
to that of Buddha. The latter had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices 
before he found out the right belief and the right conduct. He seems to 
have carved out his own way,—a fact which is easily recognised in all 
Buddhist writings. But Mahavira went through the usual career of an 
ascetic; he seems never to have changed in opinion nor to have rejected 
religious practices, formerly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased as 
in the process of his penance the hindrances to the higher degrees of know¬ 
ledge were destroyed until it became absolute. His doctrines are not spoken 
of in the Sutras as his discoveries, but as decreta or old established truths 
(parnatta) 

jACOBfs remark seems to minimise the role of Mahavira. But it need 
not. For, it may be said that if one is on the right path in his search for 
the Absolute, one may have no necessity to discard wrong beliefs, etc. The 
test is whether Mahavira attained the Absolute or not. If he did, then how 
he did, is immaterial. And what type of this knowledge of the Absolute 


126. Ibid., p. 412. 

127. Ibid., p. 420. 

128. lA., SX, p. 161. 
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was, it is very difficult to say or compare with that of Buddha, without our¬ 
selves being in a similar position. 

When once he got such a knowledge, MahavTra chose to express his 
knowledge in the people’s own language— ^Ardhamagadhi.^29 Besides the 
local people, he could absorb en mass the whole following of Parsva in his 
Church, as the former had taken that system as his basis for reformation. 
Thus with old traditions and new zeal of a reformer he led a touring life 
coming in contact with all, irrespective of caste or creed or status. This con¬ 
tact led to the building up of a strong laity which showered upon him extra¬ 
ordinary devotion, and went to the extent of deifying him.^^® 

The Ganadharas: 

Mahavira had built up an excellent cadre of his chief disciples {gana¬ 
dharas) numbering eleven in all, each of whom had several junior disciples 
under him. 

The following information is available about them: 



Name 

Caste 

Gotra 

Place 

1. 

Indabhui 

Brahmin , 

W Goyama 

Gobbarag^a 

2. 

Aggibhui 



II 

3. 

Vaubhui 

»» 

1 

ir $9 

99 

4. 

Viyatta 

ff 

Bharaddaya 

KoUaga Sannivesa 

5. 

Suhamma 

f) 

Aggivesayana 

99 i9 

6. 

Mandiya 

•» 

Vasittha 

Moriya „ 

7. 

Moriyaputta 


Kasava 

>1 n 

8. 

Akampiya 

** 

Goyama 

Mihila 

9. 

Ayalabhaya 

n 

Hariayana 

Kosala 

10. 

Meijja 

f) 

Kodinna 

Tungiya Sannivesa 

11. 

Pabhasa 

f> 

n 

Rayagiha. 


129. Aup. p. 146; Smv. p. 60b. 

130. For epithets of Mahavira like 'devayaih ceiyaih’ etc., Aup. pp. 26-41:, Uvd, 
(Hoerkle), p. 109. 

131. For further details, Smv. pp. 69b, 83a, 84b, 86a, 89b, 96a, 97b, 100b; Jacobi, 
SBE,, xxii, pp. 286-87. 
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The Career and work oj the Ganadharas: 

All these ganadharas were weU-versed in the Twelve Angas and the 
fourteen Purvas. Most of them died at Rayagiha after a fast of one month. 

Unfortunately, nine out of these eleven ganadharas died in the very 
life-time of Mahavira. The two to survive were Indabhui Goyama who was 
the pet disciple of his Master, and Suhamma. The first died twelve years 
after Mahavira, and the latter twenty years after Mahavira’s death. 

Suhamma became the head of the Church after Mahavira, and the 
Nirgrantha Sramanas of the present time are all spiritual descendants of the 
monk Suhamma’'.^^^ From the set formula at the beginning of the several 
Jaina canonical texts, Suhamma appears to have narrated these, as he had 
heard Mahavira tell them, to his disciple Jambu.^^^ 

One point regarding these ganadharas may not be ignored, and it is 
the fact that all of them were Brahmins. It may suggest two things. First, 
that among the Brahmins also an ideological revolution was taking place 
which is seen clearly in the Upanishads—as we have remarked elsewhere^^^ 
— which made them give up the traditional grooves of thoughts advocating 
ritualism. Or, secondly, it may mean that inspite of Mahavira’s organisa¬ 
tional ability and contact with the lower classes of the society, it was the 
intelligentia which included predominantly the Brahmins, that helped him 
in the spread of his faith. Even though, therefore, he advocated the principle 
of ‘‘spiritual democracy” in keeping open the doors of his Church to all 
classes and castes, it was the intelligent class who was not full of blind faith 
but was spurred by the firmness of conviction which it could express with 
convincing arguments, that furthered the cause of Mahavira. 

The Schisms: 

Inspite of his drive for reformation and the organisation of discipline 
in the Church, Mahavira had to face schisms in his own life-time. In all, 
eight principal schisms took place upto the origin of the major Digambara- 
Svetambara division. Out of these the first two occurred in Mahavira’s life¬ 
time. 


132. Kalpasutra, SBE, xxii, p. 

133. 'Suyam me ausaih tena bhagavaya evam akkhayam etc.upto 

evaih khalu JambO*. 

134. See Part 1, Chapt. 3 
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The account of the schisms is as follows: 

1. Bahitraya: 

It was rather unfortunate that the first rift in the Church was due to 
Mahavira’s son-in-law Jamali.^^ He was also the son of his eldest sister 
Sudamsana. 

Fourteen years after the attainment of kevala jnana by Mahavira, 
Jamali started this school at Savatthi. He maintained that before a parti¬ 
cular act is completed its results begin to take place.^^® 

2. Jivapaesiya : 

This schism originated with Tissagutta in the city of Usabhapura, six¬ 
teen years after the attainment of omniscience by Mahavira. 

It advocated the view that the soul does not pervade all the atoms of 
the body, an opinion contrary to that held by Mahavira. 

The followers of this schism were pardoned and readmitted as they 
came to know the wrongness of their view.^^*^ 

3. Avvattaga: 

This originated 14 years after the death of Mahavira, and it was 
started by Asadha at Seaviya. They held that there was no difference bet¬ 
ween a monk and a god. 

They were enlightened by Balabhadda of Moriya Vaihsa.^^^ 

4. Saviuccheiya: 

Assamitta started it at Mihila, 220 years after Mahavira's death.^39 

He held the opinion that the results of the good or the bad actions are 
immaterial since all life comes to an end sometime. 

They, however, realised their mistake through Khandarakkha and 
were pardoned. 

5. Dokiriya ; 

This was led by Ganga 228 years after the death of Mahavira. It ori¬ 
ginated at a place called Ullugatira.^^® 

135. For his account, Bhag. pp. 461flF 

136. Avasyaka. mul, hha. vs. 125-26; Vrtti, pp. 402-05. 

137. Ibid., V. 127, pp. 405-06. 

138. Ibid., V. 129, pp. 406-08. 

139. Ibid., Vs. 131-32, pp. 408-09. 

140. Ibid., vs. 133-134, pp. 409-10. 
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He held that two opposite or contrary feelings like hot and cold could 
be experienced simultaneously. 

6. Nojiva: 

This was also called as the Terasiya and its founder was Rohagutta. 
It was started at Ahtaranjia, 544 years after Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

Rohagupta advocated the existence of a third principle called Nojiva 
besides Jiva and Ajiva.^^^ 

The Kalpasutra says that Chalua Rohagutta, a disciple of Ajja Maha- 
girl founded this schism, 1^2 and that the Vaisesika philosophy arose out of it.^^ 

7. Ahaddhiya: 

After a period of 584 years since the death of Mahavira, Gutthamahila 
started it at the city of Dasapura.^^* 

He held that the karmic atoms simply touch the soul, but do not 
bind it.^*® 

It may be noted that all these schools never attained the status of a 
serious schism, but ultimately merged in their original Church. 

But the eighth schism which finally brought about a serious rift in 
the Church was the Digambara-Svetambara partition. 

Digamhara-Svetamhara Split: 

The traditional accounts regarding this schism differ with these two 
sects. They are as follows: 

Svetarhhara Version : 

The Svetarabaras relate the story of a certain Sivabhuti, who, 609 
years after the death of Mahavira, founded a sect called as ‘Bodiya’ in the city 
of Rathavirapura.^^® 

This Sivabhuti had won many battles for his king, and the latter 
showered honours on him. Naturally Sivabhuti became very proud and used 
to return home late at night. When once he came late at night, his mother, 
on the complaint by her daughter-in-law, refused to open him the door, and 


141. Ibid., vs. 135-40, pp. 411-15. 

142. SBE., xxii, p. 290. 

143. Kalpasutra, Kalpalata Vyakhya, p. 229b. 

144. Identified with mod. Mandasor in C.I.: CAGI, p. 728. 

145. AvaSyaka-bha. vs. 141-144; Vrtti, pp. 415-18. 

146. Ibid., vs. 145ff; vftti, pp. 418-26. 
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asked him to go to any place the doors of which he was likely to find open. 
Getting wild, Sivabhuti entered such a place which, however, turned out 
to be a monastery. He asked the head priest, to initiate him but the 
priest refused to do so, whereupon 6ivabhuti himself plucked out the hair 
and wandered as a monk. 

After some time, this self-initiated monk Sivabhuti happened to come 
to the same place. The king, his former friend, came to know of his arrival, 
and sent him a valuable garment as a gift. 

Sivabhuti’s superior protested and disallowed him to use such a gar¬ 
ment. When Sivabhiiti did not listen to his advice, ihe teacher tore oil that 
garment and used it as a mattress. Getting w’ild and excited, SivabhCiti gave 
up all clothing tmd went about naked. Ilis sister Uttarn also followed him 
and she also became naked. But when the courtesans of the city complained 
that nobody would go to them seeing the ugly nature of the feminine body, 
Sivabhuti disallovred his sister to accept nudity. Two other persons called 
Koundinya and Kottavira became Sivabhuti’s disciples. Thus nudity was 
started by the Bodiyas under Sivabhuti. 

Digamhara Account: 

The Digambaras relate a different story in this matter. They say that 
in the reign of Candragupta (Maurya), Bhadrabahu predicted a terrible 
famine in the country of Magadha, for a period of twelve years. Hence a 
part of the community migrated to South India under his leadership, while 
the rest remained in Magadha. 

When after sometime, the leaders met together at Ujjeiii, the famine 
was still there, and hence they allowed the monks to weai’ a piece of cloth 
(ardhaphalaka) to hide shame while on the begging tour. But even when 
the famine was over, those monks refusd to give up the use of the piece of 
cloth. The conservative element protested against this. And, thus these 
Ardhaphalakas proved to be the forerunners of the Svetambaras.^^'^ 

The final separation, how’^ever, came later on due to Candralekha, 
queen of king Lokapala of Valabhipura. It is related that these Ardhapha¬ 
laka monks were invited by her. But seeing them neither clothed nor naked, 
the king was disappointed, and the queen, therefore, asked them to wear 
complete clothes. Thenceforth, the Ardhaphalakas began to put on white 
clothes and came to be called as Svetapatas.^^® 


147. J.A., VIII, i, p. 3.5; Glasenapp, p. 3.57; Premt, *Darsanasara\ p. 60. 

148. J.A., XI, ii, pp. 6-7; Brhatlcaflid of Harisena 131; ‘Svetapatas’, rof. in an 
epigraph of the period of Kadamba Mrgesavarman: I A., VII, No. 37, pp. 37-38. 
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Corroboration for the Dig. Account: 

The following points support the Digambara account: 

(1) The Magadha famine and the migration of Bhadrabahu is re¬ 
ferred to in a Sravana Be}agola epigraph of c. 600 It may be noted, how¬ 

ever, that only the incident of migration and not its after-effects are referred 
to in this epigraph. 

(2) In the Thdndnga}^^ Mahavira tells Goyama, ‘T have laid down 
the practice of nudity (mae acelate dhamme pannatte).*' It may be noted 
that neither the Acdrdnga nor the Kalpasutra texts refer to the story of 
Somila Brahamana. That is found only in the commentaries. 

(3) Even the Svetaihbara texts refer to two modes of monk-life— 
the Jinakappi and the Therakappi, some among the former accepting nudity 
and thus trying to copy the Jina. 

(4) The inscription of Kharavela of Kalinga (c. 2nd cent. B.C.) re¬ 
fers to the image of the Jina which he brought back from Magadha as it was 
carried away by the Nanda kingj^i 

(5) Regarding the sculptures on the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri 
caves, it may be noted that, ‘‘Only the Tirthankaras are represented nude, 
and even they are occasionally shown dressed, if the scene is intended to 
represent some scene of their human life.’^^^a 

Svetdmhara Arguments: 

As against these points, the points in favour of the Svetaihbaras are: 

(1) The story of Somila does indicate only the state of unattachment 
to the bodily care by Mahavira. 

(2) Scholars are still not unanimous regarding the date of Bhadra¬ 
bahu, for there were more than one Bhadrabahus in the Jaina Church. 

(3) From the rules regarding clothing as given in the Angas, no 
compulsion is evident regarding nudity. The only factor that is stressed is 
non-attachment to the body as well as to clothing. 

(4) Even the Jinakalpikas used clothing. 

149. E,C, II. No. 1; Vol. IV, p. 22; lA, HI, pp. 153-58; For Life of Bhadrabahu 
Ibid; Also I.A., XXI, p. 157. 

150. p. 460b. 

151. E.I., Vol. XX, pp. 80:. 

152. Mon Mohan Cakravarti, Notes on the Remains on Dhauli and in the Caves 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, p. 2. 
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Modern Scholars: 

(i) Hoernle believes that the idea of Digambaratva may be due to 
the influence of the Ajivikas who were also the advocates of nudity 

(ii) Mrs. Stevenson holds—“The probability is that there had al¬ 
ways been two parties in the community: the older and weaker section, 
who wore clothes and dated from Parsvanatha's time, and who were called 
Sthavira-kalpa (the spiritual ancestors of the Svetambaras); and the Jina- 
kalpa, or puritans, who kept the extreme letter of the law as Mahavira had 
done, and who are the forerunners of the Digambaras.”^^ 

Conclusions: 

The conclusions can best be summarised in the words of Dr. Ghatge.^^s 

“The traditional accounts of the origin of the split are puerile and the 
outcome of sectarian hatred.^*''"® They, however, agree in assigning it to the 
end of the first century A.D., which is quite likely. The evidence of the 
literary writings of the Svetarhbaras and early sculptures goes to show that 
most of the differences between the two sects were of slow growth and did 
not arise ail at one time. 

Attempts to explain the origin of this split are mainly based upon 
only one divergent practice, that of wearing a white robe or going naked, 
which has given Ihe tw’o sects their names. The split is som'cti!nes traced 
to differences between the practices of Mahavira and his predecessor Parsva, 
or the more austere life of his pupil Gosala, or to the events caused by the 
great famine in Magadha which occurred at the time of Bhadrabahu and 
Candragupta, causing the migration of a section of the community to the 
South. In all probability, Gosala’s teaching has nothing to do with this 
later division and is firmly repudiated by both sects. The teachings of 
Mahavira and Parsva on the use of clothes and the practice of nudity were 
somehow reconciled in the lifetime of Mahavira. Orthodox teaching allowed 
option, producing two modes of behaviour knowm as Jinakalpa and Sthavi- 
rakalpa, but some sections of the community may have preferred the one to 


153. ERE, 1, p. 267: Elliot in *Hinduisvi and Buddhism' (p. 112) says—“Nudity 
as a part of asceticism was practised by several sects in the time of Mahavira, but it 
was also reprobated by others (including all Buddhists) who felt it to be barbarous, and 
unedifying”. 

154. Heart of Jainism, p. 79; also Jacobi, SBE, xlv, pp. 119-29; P. L. Vaidya, Uvd- 
saga'^, notes. 

155. Op. cit., pp. 416-17. 

156. See, Shah, op. cit., p. 70. 
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the other, and isolated groups insisting on the harder course of life may have 
well existed from the very beginning. 

When the first council was held at Pataliputra to compile the canon, 
a group, given to a more severe mode of life, appears to have repudiated it, 
perhaps due to the migration “to the coast” caused by the famine. Along 
with such a group there must have also existed others holding views which 
combined the opinions of both the sects in various ways. With their dis¬ 
appearance, in course of time, the two sects found themselves in sharp con¬ 
trast and finally fell apart. By the very nature of the case, no precise date 
can be assigned to this process.” 

The quotation, though lengthy, brings out the real basis of the schism, 
and points out to the impossibility of fixing a tentative dale for this schism 
which was the result of an evolution going on for a long time. 

Regarding the history of Jainism in general, in the post-Mahavira 
period, it should be noted that “the spread of Jainism was more a case of 
successive migration than a continuous expansion.”^'^*^ Hence it would be 
better for us to see its spread dynasty-wise after dividing India into two 
major divisions—North and South. 

North India: 

We have already seen that Mahavira’s field of activity was the east¬ 
ern part of northern India, and that he had connections with several kings 
of the traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 

The 3isuiidgas: 

Out of these kings, the Jaina texts often refer to Seniya Barhbhasara. 
This Seniya is to be identified with the Bimbisara of the Sisunaga dynasty. 
According to the Jaina tradition, his wife was Cellana who was the daughter 
of king Cetaka, the maternal uncle of Mahavira. 

That this powerful king had come under the influence of Mahavira is 
amply borne out by his debate wuth a Jaina monk as given in the Uttarddhya- 
yana^^^ which resulted in an event in which “the lion of kings .... together 
with his wives, servants, and relations, became a staunch believer in the 
Law.” The TrisastisaUkd^^^ also depicts an occasion in which the king to¬ 
gether with his wife Cellana came to pay homage to Mahavira. Besides 
these, inany of his other wives and sons joined the order of Mahavli’a.^®® 

157. Ghatge, op. cit, p. 417. 

158. Chapt. 20. 

159. X, 6-11. 

160. Ndya,, Chapt. 1; Anwttr. 1, 2; Atgd. 16-26; Bhag. 4, 6, 
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Bimbisara was followed by his son Kuniya or Ajayasattu who was 
born to Cellar. Kunika has also been frequently referred to as a devotee 
of Mahavh*a. The AupapUika gives a graphic description of his visit to 
Mahavira's sermon. Regarding this king the Buddhists and the Jainas differ 
inasmuch as the former discredit him by saying that he murdered his father 
and then ascended the throne. The Jainas, however, admit that he harassed 
his father by imprisoning him, but they seem to twist the account and show 
that Kuniya repented for it when it was too late because his father, mis¬ 
understanding his son’s purpose, had already taken poison.The account 
of the Buddhists, perhaps, hints that this king was not favourable to them, 
while that of the Jainas, which softens down his behaviour, seems to be the 
outcome of Kuniya’s devotion to their faith.^®- 

Anyway, this king reigned at any important epoch in Indian history, 
inasmuch as “it was during the reign of Ajatasatru that both Mahavira and 
Gautama, the great teachers of Jainism and Buddhism respectively, are said 
to have entered Nirvana.”^®^ And, from the Jaina account and Buddhist 
denunciation of him,^®'^ it appears that his affinities leaned heavily towards 
Jainism. 

The successor of Ajatasatru was Udayi. According to the Jaina ac¬ 
counts, this king also was a devout Jaina. He is credited with the building 
of a Jaina temple at Pataliputra.^®^ That he did not pay merely a lip-sym¬ 
pathy to Jainism is proved by the account which says that he practised 
fasts after the manner of a Jaina layman. Moreover, the very circumstances 
of his end w^hich made him face death at the hands of a dctlironed prince, 
w'ho had come with a Jaina acarya, in the disguise of a Jaina monk, make 
it evident that the Jaina monks had a free access to his palace without any 
trouble.^®® 

TIjus these three major kings of the Sisunaga dynasty seem to be the 
followers of the Jaina faith. Of course, no epigraphical evidence is available 


161. Hemacandra, Trisasti^ p. 161-164. 

162. “Mahavira survived his hated rival GosMa for 16 years, and probably witnessed 
the rapid progress of his faith during the reign of Ajatasatru who seems to have been 
a supporter of the Jains, if we may infer that gratitude is the motive which leads them 
to make excuses for the horrible murder of his father, Bimbasara.”— Charpentier, CHI, 
i, p. 163. 

163. Raychaudhart, Pol Hist, of Anc. hid., p. 215. 

164. Ajatasatru gives orders for the killing of the Buddha at the instance of 
Devadatta: Rhys David and Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts, part iii, p. 243. 

165. Trisa^tt, VI, 181. 

166. Ibid., 18611. 
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to corroborate these facts, but the mass of traditions around them, and the 
fact that even the Buddhist texts claim the flrst and the last king among the 
three mentioned above, tend to suggest that these kings who were great 
and powerful, did their best to establish the indigenous religions Finn in 
Magadha as far back as the sixth-fifth century B.C. 

The Naiidas: 

The successors of the Sisunagas were the Nandas, and the Avasya- 
kasutra^^'' makes the first king the son of a barber from a courtesan. 

The very fact of their non-Brahmin origin tends to lend support to 
Jaina accounts of them which show that they were Jainas. 

The Kharavela inscription, however, tends to suggest that they had 
invaded Kalinga and had carried off the image of a Jina. This does not 
mean, however, that the Nanda empire pertained only to these two pro¬ 
vinces. According to Rayciiaudhari, ‘‘Several Mysore inscriptions stale that 
Kuntala a province which included the southern part of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency and the north of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas.”^®® 

Inspite of this wide expanse of the Nanda empii'c, it is difficult to say 
in what parts they helped Jainism to flourish. The following, however, are 
the points to be gathered regarding them from the Jaina sources. 

(i) The suhodhika on the KaJpasutra, says that the .minister 

of the ninth Nanda was a certain Sagadala who was a Jaina, and who was 
the father of a famous Jaina acarya Sthulabhadra. As the ministership of 
the Nandas was awarded in a hereditary fashion,Sthulabhadra’s brother 
succeeded his father, while Sthulabhadra joined the Jaina order of monks. 

(ii) We have already referred to the Kharavela inscription which 
says that that king in the twelfth year of his reign brought back the image 
of the Kalingajina stolen away by the Nandaraja from Kalinga to Magadha 
(nandaraja-nitarii ca kalingajina sannivesam . . . gaha-ratanana padiha- 
rehi).i-i This shows that not only the Nandas were devotees of Jainism, 
but that at their time Jainism was somewhat an established religion of a 
community in Kalinga. 


167. p. 690. 
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This fact gets corroboration even in the Jaina texts. For instance, 
the Vyavahdrabhdsya^'^^ says that there was a certain king Tosalika who 
was particular about guaramg a Jina image in the city oi Tosali. Keferen- 
ces to Maliavira’s visit to Tosali are also to be met with.^^^ 

(iii) That the Jaina monks haa the trust of the king in them can be 
seen from the incident that Canakya exploited the services of a Jaina in 
the revolution which he so successfully brought about in the overthrow of 
the Naiidas.^^^ 

Inspite of this picture of the Nandas and their feeling about Jainism, 
it is surprising to note that the Jaina accounts are silent over the stale of 
their religion in the other parts of the Nanda empire besides Magadha and 
Kalinga. It may be that these two provinces were still their strongholds 
and that they did not care much for consolidation in regions beyond the land 
of their own birth. 

The Maury as: 

The successors of the Nandas were the mighty Mauryas who were 
perhaps the first emperors of a large part of India. 

The origin of the Mauryas seems to have been with Candragupta, who 
according to the Jaina accounts, was the son of a peacock-tamer (mora- 
posaga). 

We are, however, concerned here more with the affinity of the first 
king Candragupta towards Jainism, According to the Jaina tradition, in the 
reign of the king, Bhadrabahu predicted a famine of twelve years in Magadha, 
and migrated to South India with a number of disciples, the chief among 
whom was Candragupta.^^^ 

Scholars are not unanimous either regarding this tradition about 
Candragupta or that about Canakya who according to Jaina texts died a 
death by Samlehana or fast unto death.^^® Rice,^^’^ Narasimhacar^^® and 


172. 6, 115ff. 

173. Avasyaka, pp. 219-20 (Agamodaya Smt. Ed., Bom. 1916-17). 
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accept the tradition of Bhadrabahu’s migration to the south with 
Candragupta, while Fleet^®® and others doubt it. We have already referred 
to the epigraph of c. 600 A.D., which refers to the migration of Bhadrabahu 
to the south.^®^ Apart from this, the mention of ‘sarmanes’ by Megasthenes^®“ 
who visited the court of Candragupta sometime between 305-29/ may 

be taken as a sufficient proof of the ascendancy of Jaina monks under 
Candragupta. Unless, therefore, any contradictory evidence comes to light 
we may not challenge the Jaina affinities of Candragupta. 

Moreover, the silence of Brahmanical sources may mean three things. 
First that he may not have patronized Brahmanism or that ho Wcis an ortho¬ 
dox Brahmin himself, or that they did not know much about his end as he 
is said to have died far away from his capital, i.e., at Sravana Belgola. 
Rayciiatidhari^^^ and Shah^®^ maintain that “the epithet Vrshala applied to 
him in the Mudrardkshasa suggests that in regard to certain matters he did 
deviate from strict orthodoxy.” 

If, therefore, we accept the view that Candragupta was a Jaina, then 
it may be said that he not only made Jainism firm in north India, but also 
had a hand in spreading it to the Southern parts of his empire as he was 
one of the pioneers to go there along with Bhadrabahu and others. 

Bindusdra: 

Bindusara was the successor of Candragupta. It is difficult to say 
anything about his affinities or otherwise towards Jainism as the Jaina 
sources are silent about him. Shah,^®® however, says that “he must have 
extended his dominions so as to cover at least some portions of Mysore. 
.... It may not be unlikely that, in addition to the Kshatriya ambitions of 
mere conquest, Bindusara might have been actuated by filial motive in 
acquiring Mysore, a place rendered sacred by the last days of his father 
Chandragupta”. But in the light of the reference from Buddhist Mahd- 
vamsa which he quotes in the next paragraph and which says that Bindu¬ 
sara was of Brahmanical faith, it is very difficult to maintain the view about 
his possibility of being not at least antagonistic to Jainism. 


179. OHJ., pp. 75-76; Jayaswal, JBORS,, iii, p. 452. 

180. LA,, XXI, p. 156. 

181. E. C., II, No. 1. 

182. McCrindle, Invasions of Alexander, p. 358. 

183. Banerji, Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 84 

184. Op. dt, p. 295, f. n. 2. 

185. Op. cit., pp. 135-38. 

186. Op. oil., p. 139. 
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Asoka: 

Asoka, the first sovereign ruler of India, succeeded Bindusara. He 
distinguished himself by not only consolidating the empire but also by exhi¬ 
biting a superb piety which may be said to rest on ethical principles common 
both to Jainism and Buddhism. 

The broad-based liberalism so evident in his edicts has led some 
scholars^to believe that he was a Jaina, while there are others who say 
that he was a Buddhist.^®® 

From the edicts themselves, scholars like Kern opine that “His ins¬ 
criptions with a few exceptions, contain nothing particularly Buddhistic”.^®® 
For the emperor says that “whosoever praises his own sect or blames other 
sects—all (this) out of devotion to his own sect—if he is acting thus, he 
rather injures his own sect very severely”.^®® “All sects must on all occa¬ 
sions be honouredThat he was benevolent to all is proved by his inst¬ 
ructions which are applicable to the samanas, niganthas, ajivikas and 
others. 

Taking into consideration his broadmindedness and his insistence on 
Ahimsa. Shah^®^ opines, “What we venture to suggest is this, that as years 
went on Asoka came more and more under the influence of the teaching 
of Buddha, became less and less sectarian, and tried to inculcate in his sub¬ 
jects the Dharma which embraced the moral precepts and dogmatic tenets 
common to other religions, though, as Rev. Heras rightly observes, he was 
‘especially influenced by the Jaina doctrines as regards sacredness and invio¬ 
lability of life’ ”. 

Some scholars go to the other extreme and accuse Asoka of being a 
bigot. According to Haraprasad Sastri,^®^ Aioka’s stoppage of animal sac¬ 
rifices and his appointing of the Superintendents of morals (Dharma Maha- 
matya), “was a direct invasion on the right and privileges of the Brah- 
manas”, who getting restless due to this trespass paved the way for the entry 
of the staunch Brahmanical Sungas. 


187. K. P. Jaina, JA„ Vol. V, No. 3, p. 81; Vol. VI, No. 1, op. 9-16; No. 2, pp. 53-60; 
VoJ. VI, No. II, pp. 43-50; Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 20-25, Fleet. JRAS.. 1908, pp. 491-92 

188. Hultzsch, CII, Intr., p. xlix. 

189. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, p. 112. 

190. Hultzsch, CII. p. 21. 

191. Junagadh Ed., Bhdvnagar Inscv., Edict 12. 

192. Op. cit., p. 140. 

193. JPASB, 1910, pp. 259-60. 
bULL. DCRI. —12 
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'Tprif 0V6T the st3^6 o/ 

strange enough, Jaina ^nf^doubt^^ve get a reference^^ to 

Jainism under Asoka’s rule. to have surpassed each 

Candagutta, Bindusara and Asogasm empire, yet, “as the 

other regarding the prowess and the reign of Can- 

historical records of the sect have vei-y little to tell us ot ine y 
dragupta and his son Bindusara, and perhaps even less of ^he g . 

it sLns probable that they had already in the 3rd cent. B.c. begun to lose 

their foothold in Eastern India”.^®® 


Under these circumstances, it cannot definitely be said that Asoka 
was either a staunch Buddhist or a mild Jaina, or a benefactor o tie 
Ajivikas. The only thing we can say is that he was perhaps too broad¬ 
minded to set himself within the framework of a particular sect. 


Anyway, it is definite that no evidence is available from his career 
that he harassed the Jainas. It is probable, therefore, that they maintained 
their place in the society if not at the royal court.^^® 


Ku^^Ala : 

The Jaina texts^®^ give an interesting account about this son of Asoka. 
It is said that in the city of Padaliputta there was a king AsogasirL His son 
was Kunala who was given the province of Ujjoni for his maintenance 
(Kumarabhuttie). When the prince was eight years old, Asoga sent a 
message that the prince should be taught quickly (sighramadhiyatam 
kumarah). The step-mother of the child, however, gave an anusvara over 
^a’ which made the order as ‘sighramandhlyataih Kumarah’ (quickly make 
the prince blind). When the prince saw the order, he himself took out his 
eyes. After some time, Kunala pleased the king and asked him to hand 
over the kingdom to his son Sampai who was in his previous birth a dis¬ 
ciple of Arya Suhasti. The emperor granted the request and Sampai was 
made the viceroy of UjjenT, who afterwards conquered the whole Dakkhina- 
vaha. 


Besides this, “the reality of the existence of Kunala is established by 
the combined testimony of the Puranic and Buddhist works (which repre¬ 
sent him as the father of Sampadi) as well as the evidence of Hemacandra 
and Jinaprabhasuri, the well-known Jaina writers”.^®® 


194. Brh. kalp. hha,, Vol. Ill, 3276-3278. 

195. Chabpentier, CHL Vol. 1, p. 166. 

196. “Any attempt to prove a greater interest on his part in the welfare of the 
Jains must fail, unwarranted as it is by the scriptures of the Jains themselves ”.—Ihid 

197. Brh. kalp. hhd., Vol. Ill, 3275-76. 

198. Raychaudhari. op, cit. p. 350. 
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Two things, however, may be noted: that Kunala never succeeded 
Asoka, and that Ujjeni rather than Pataliputra was coming into prominence. 

Samprati and Dasaratha : 

With the passing away of Asoka, two of his grandsons seem to have 
come to prominence—Samprati and Dasaratha. It is not clear as to what 
the relations between these two were, and Jaina and Buddhist traditions 
even omit the name of Dasaratha. But his historicity has been attested by 
his dedication of the caves to the Ajivika sect on the NagarjunI Hill.^®^ 

It may, therefore, be possible that both these grandsons of Asoka ruled 
simultaneously, Samprati at Ujjain and Dasaratha at Pataliputra. 

Out of Ihesc two, Samprati was said to be a great patron of Jainism. 
We have already referred to the episode connected vrith his birth. When 
after his rise to kingship, he came in contact with the famous Jaina pontiff 
Arya Suhastin at Ujjain, the latter told him regarding the story of the 
former's previous birth. Hearing that, Samprati became devoted to the 
Acarya and accepted the vows of a Jaina layman. 

He is said to have given clothes to the monks, opened food-centres 
for the pool*, and asked the cooks to give all the remnant of the food to the 
Jaina monks. He paid the cooks for this as otherwise the monks were not 
likely to accept food from the king as it was not allowed to them. 

Thus the monks obtained profuse articles of food and pieces of cloth¬ 
ing. Then Arya Mahagiri told Arya Suhastin that it was likely that the 
king had ordered the people indirectly in this connection. Arya Suhastin, 
however, out of affection for his disciples, allowed the monks to accept 
these, upon which Arya Mahagiri threatened him with separation of the 
sambhoga, i,e. severing connections and not having common meals or read¬ 
ing of scriptures. At la.st Arya Suha.stin came to know his mistake and 
stopped the monks from taking advantage of the bounty of the king. 

Samprati invited all his vassals and explained them the Jinadhamia. 
Thus, festivals and worship of the Jina images began to be celebrated in 
all the countries round about Ujjain. He also asked his feudatories to prohi¬ 
bit killing of living beings in their regions, and make the touring of monks 
safe. 

The king used to send his spies in the garb of Jaina monks to the 
border regions. Thus he made the regions of Andha, Damila, Maharatta 
and Kudukka safe for the Jaina monks.^®® 

199. 7. A., XX, pp. 361fl. 

200. Brh. kalp. hha Vol. Ill, 3275-89: Jacohi, Pariiistaparvan, p. 89. 
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It may be said, therefore, that Samprati furthered the cause of Jain¬ 
ism with perfect zeal, and though the sphere of the Mauryan activity shifted 
from the eastern parts of our country to somewhat western or central India, 
he opened up further regions in the south for the spread of Jainism, the 
beginnings of which were probably already made by his great-grand-fathei, 
Candragupta. 

That Jainism had an overwhelming influence in the royal court is 
proved by the relations of Suhastin with Samprati. 

Another point to be marked is the distribution oi clothing to monks 
by Samprati. From this it appears that the monks who were patronised by 
Samprati were possibly the Svetambara Jainas, if at ail a conclusion can 
be drawn from the BrhatkalpabMsya which may be taken to belong to a 
later period than that ascribed to Samprati. This view seems to be corro¬ 
borated by the fact that the Digambara patovalis omit the name of Suhas- 
tin.201 Mrs. Stevenson further remarks that Arya Mahagiri left the region 
and went to Dasarnabhadra in disappointment of his failure to win over the 
monks to a stricter discipline of monastic life, seeing that the king was 
completely won over by Arya Suhastin.^^^ 

From the career of these three famous kings of the Mauryan dynasty 
we may say that out of these three, the first and the last are said to have 
taken a direct part in the spread of Jainism not only in Magadha, but to the 
parts west of Magadha as well. With the advent of Ak)ka, Jainism seems 
not to have missed royal patronage, but it counted more upon lay patronage 
and could mantain it, due to the liberal policy of Asoka. With the stepping 
in of Samprati, however, Jainism took an aggressive role and spread to 
Central India, the Deccan and as far as Kudukka (Coorg) in South India. 

Before we take up the development of Jainism in other parts of India, 
we have to go back to Kalinga again where the great Chedi king Kharavela, 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., raised the status of Jainism to that of a state religion. 

Before entering into the details about the career of Kharavela, it may 
be noted that inspite of Shah's remark that on architectural and sculptural 
grounds the Hathigumpha caves may well claim an antiquity going upto the 
4th cent. B.C.,^®^ the inscription of Kharavela is the first definite proof for 
the history of Jainism in Kalinga. 


201. Klatt, I.A., XI, p. 251; also Hoernle, Ibid., XXI, pp. 57-58. 

202. Op. dt., p. 74. 

203. Op. cit., p. 150, It may be noted that architectural stylistic evidence is not 
always a very correct standard for forcing a conclusion. 
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Kharavela: 

We have already referred to the fact that the carrying away of a 
Jaina image by the Nanda king from Kalinga presupposes the existence of 
Jainism in an established form even before the times of the Nandas. 

The Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills which are strewn with caves 
for the monks, and some of which contain inscriptions in the Brahmi script 
which may go back to the Mauryan age,^®^ prove to be a sufficient evidence 
of the flourishing condition of Jainism in about the second-third century B.C, 

Before, therefore, entering upon the discussion about the inscription 
of Kharavela, it would be better to study other minor details. 

Out of the several caves, the Satghara, Navamuni, and Ananta caves 
are important inasmuch as they contain images of and symbols pertaining 
to the Jaina Tirthankaras. The Ranigumpha cave sculptures exhibit the 
procession of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirlhankara. Besides these 
serpent-hoods connected with Parsva, worn-out Jaina images of other 
Tirthankaras with their lanchanas and deities are also to be found. 

The Inscription of Kharavela : 

This contains seventeen lines, but these prove to be of immense im¬ 
portance to the history of Jainism in Kalinga. The contents of the inscrip¬ 
tion show that it is a biographical sketch of the great king who was a devout 
Jaina. 

The inscription opens with the salute to the Arhats and the Siddhas 
in the typical Jaina tradition (Namo Ar (i) hamtanam Namo sava-sidhanaih), 
Then the account begins with the story of his life right from his fifteenth 
year. At the age of twenty-four he came to the throne and did many works 
which were of immense use to his subjects. But besides these, the points 
of importance from our point of view are the following : 

(1) In the 6th year of his reign he performed Rajasuya. 

(2) In the eighth year he attacked Magadha, the reports about which 
caused a consternation in the heart of Demetrios who took a retreat. 

(3) He gave gifts to the Brahmanas after the previous incident. 

(4) He broke up the confideracy of the Tramira (Dravida) countries, 
and terrified the kings of the Uttarapatha as well. 


204. Ibid. 
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(5) He made the king of Magadha, Bahasati-mitra, to bow down to 
his feet. Then he set up the image of the Jina of the Kaiinga which had 
been taken away by king Nanda to Magadlia. 

(6) *'In the thirteenth year, on the Kumari Hill where the wheel of 
conquest had been well-revolved (i.e. the religion of Jina had been preach¬ 
ed), he offers respectfully royal maintenance, China clothes and white clothes 
(vasasitani)to (the monks)”; 

(7) He brought about a council of the wise ascetics and sages from 
various quarters; 

(8) He caused to be compiled the sevenfold Angas of the sixty-four 
letters ^vhich had been lost in the period of the Mauryas, 

(9) He realised the nature of soul and body. 

The following observations may be made on the above points : 

(i) Even though he was a devout Jain a, he, perhaps, did not like 
to leave the traditional grooves of Kshatriya life, inasmuch as he did the 
Rajasuya ceremony. He also gave gifts to the Erahmanas. It may mean, 
therefore, as is the case in most of the cases of loyal patronage in India, 
that even though Kharavela had a strong affinity for Jainism, he was not 
antagonistic to other sects. In fact he styled himself as 'sava-pasanda-pujako^ 
—the worshipper of all sects.^o^* 

(ii) From the account of his conquests, he seems to have weilded 
influence over Magadha, as well as terrified other kings, as far south as 
the Pandyas. Inspite of this, however, it is not known what he did regarding 
the spread of Jainism in these regions. 

(hi) That he was a devout Jaina is evident from his v.dnning back 
the Jina image which was taken to Magadha by the Nanda king. Besides 
this, he accepted the vows of an uvasaga and ultimately realised the distinc¬ 
tion between Jiva and Deha. 

(iv) The reference to the ‘moriya-kala-vocchinna’ (destroyed in the 
reign of the Mauryas) sacred texts, perhaps, hints to the tradition of the 
great famine in Magadha in the reign of Candragupta, and his migration 
to the South with Bhadrabahu. So also his reference to the assembly of 
wise ascetics and sages possibly echos the tradition about the Council of 
Pataliputra under Sthulabhadra. Thus, the inscription goes to confirm the 
traditional accounts of the Jainas regarding famine, councils and the loss 
of the Canon. 


205. JAYASWAL & Banerji, E. L, Vol. XX. pp. 80, 89. 

206. JBORS., iv, p. 403. 
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(v) Another point to be noted is regarding the Jina-image. On the 
evidence of this inscription, we may say that image worship—which has been 
referred to in one of the Angas (iVdyad/iamma''^®') regarding the worship 
of Jinapadima by Dovai—was prevalent in Kalinga as well as in Magadha 
right from the Nandas who were the predecessors of the Mauryas. It means, 
therefore, that Jainism must have been in a flourishing condition there in 
pre-Mauryan times, and was possibly introduced there by Mahavira himself, 
as the Jaina texts refer to his visits to Tosali, as we have seen elsewhere. 

(iv) Kharavela’s defeat of Basahati-mitta ( — Pusyamitra,) tends 
to suggest that the former Ij'jcd to check the reviving Brahmanical influence 
in Magadha. 

(vii) If we take the reading of Jayaswal and Eanerji to be cor- 
lect,"^'** then, line fourteen may be said to refer to the distribution of white 
clothes to the monks. Then, in this case, one may say tiiat it tends to show 
the existence of the Svetaihbara monks in Kalinga in about the second 
century B.C., if not earlier. 

(viii) Another interesting reference is that where the inscription 
refers to ‘kaya-nisidiyaya yapa-havakehi. 

In this connection, it would be better to quote Jayaswal, as this 
line according to him “gives information of highest importance to history”. 
He says — 

“Yapa-navakas (Skt. Yapa-jhapakas) ‘the teachers of yapa’, cannot be 
identified without reference to the history of Jainism. The Bhadrahdhu- 
carita in giving the history of Jai^iism immediately after the teacher 
Bhadrabahu, a contemporary of Candragupta, says that amongst the 
numerous disciples of Bhadrabahu who worshipped the bones of their master 
a school called Yapana-Sangha arose and that they finally decided to re¬ 
main without clothes. The Yapana-sangha flourished in the south as they 
prominently appear in Carnatic inscriptions.^i^ They are now extinct. Muni 


207. Sec Chapt. XVI. 

208. Smith, JRAS., 1918, p. 545; Raychaudhari, op. ciL, pp. 37311. 

209. Op. cit., p. 89. 

210. Ibid., p. 80. 

211. JBORS., Vol. IV, pp. 338-90; see also Ibid., Vol. XIH, p. 233 for changes 
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212. See J.A., VI, pp. 24-27; VII, pp. 33-35; XVIII, p. 309; XII, p. 11; E.I., IX, 
No. 6; JA., IX, ii, p. 69; E.I., XVIII, p. 177; see Upadhyes article on the Yapanlyas 
in BVJ, Vol. 1, pt. VI, May 1933, pp. 224-231; Moraes, Kadamha Kula, p. 252. 
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JiNAViJAYA is of opinion that some tenets of theirs bore afiinity to the 
Digambara school and some to the Svetarhbara. In view of this opinion the 
Yapana school marked the stage before the great schism. Our inscription 
shows that Yapa which gave the name to the school consisted of certain 
pious practices. 

.The professors of yapa were at the Kayya-Nishidi on the 

‘revered (arahite) Kumari HilF. That his NishidI was a Nishidi of the Arhat 
is proved by the next line. In this volume of the Journal (IV, 96) I drew 
attention to the technical meaning of the Jain Nishidi ‘resting place’, a 
tomb’. The Nishidi at the Kumari Hill was not an ornamental tomb but 
a real stupa, for it is qualified Kayya, corporeal (i.e. having remains of the 
body). Thus it seems that the Jains called their stupas or chaityas Nishidis. 
The Jaina stupa discovered at Mathura and the datum of the Bhadrahdhu- 
carita saying that the disciples of Bhadrabahu worshipped the bones of their 
Master, establish the fact that the Jainas (at any rate the Digambaras) ob¬ 
served the practice of erecting monuments on the remains of their 
teachers. . 

Inspite of this alleged identity of yapa with the yapaniyas which 
Jayaswal wants to bring out, it may be noted that neither literary nor 
epigraphical sources are available of such antiquity, as ascribed to the 
Kharavela inscription, to corroborate the existence of Yapaniyas in Jhe 
second century B.C. 

(viii) That the members of the family of Kharavela were also 
influenced by the king’s devotion to Janism is clear from the erection of a 
Jina temple and the building of some caves by Kharavela’s chief queen for 
the sake of the Kalinga Samanas.^^^ 

(ix) It is likely that at the time of invading Magadha, Kharavela 
might have conquered Bengal and eastern Bihar as well. The existence of 
Jaina monuments in these parts of our country tend to suggest a strong 
Jaina influence in this region. 

Strange enough, the Jaina literary tradition is markedly silent about 
their great patron, Kharavela. It is difficult to explain why the Jaina tradi¬ 
tions which mention without fail even rival kings, should have made Khara¬ 
vela insignificant by complete absence of any reference to him. 

This much about Kharavela. The effects of his zeal for Jainism paved 
the way for the maintenance of the faith for a long time. This has been 
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corroborated by an inscription in the Navamuni cave^i^ in the Udayagiri— 
Khandagiri hills which is dated the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Udyolakesari. It mentioris a certain Subhacandra, a disciple of Kulacandra, 
an acarya of Desigana, Graha kula of the Arya sarhgha. Scholars attribute 
it a date round about the 10th cent. A.D. 

Another inscription in the Lalatendu Kesari’s cave refers to the fifth 
year of the reign of Udyotakesari. It is named after the king of the same 
name belonging to the Kesari dynasty (c. 7-12 cent. A.D.). It contains a 
group of naked images of the Digambara sect.^i^ Besides this, ‘decayed 
tanks and decayed temples were caused to shine’. 

It may be noted that from these two inscriptions it seems that the 
Digambaras were more prominent in this region during the tenure of the 
Kesari dynasty. 

This patronage to Jainism in general seems to have lasted even upto 
the sixteenth century A.D., as according to Ganguly,^^^ Pratapa Rudra Deva 
of the Surya dynasty had a great leaning towards Jainism. 

Along with Kalinga, Bengal also seemed to have come under Jaina 
influence. The Paharpur copper-platc of the Gupta year 159 (478-79 A.D.) 
denotes the existence of the Digambaras in Bengal as the epigraph refers 
to Acarya Guhanandi of Nandi Sangha.^^^ Jaina Tirthankara images of 
about 500 A.D. were found out in the mound in Mainamati village in 
Bengal.^^® Further, Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the 7th cent. A.D. 
says, “The naked Nirgranthas are the most numerous” 

We have briefly sketched the position of Jainism which shows that 
Jainism was prevalent in some form or the other in Kalinga upto the 
sixteenth century A.D. Let us now see the state of Jainism after Kharavela 
(i.e. 2nd century B.C.) in central and western India. 

We have already referred to the fact that Samprati Maurya introduced 
Jainism in various regions in India. His younger brother Salisuka is credit- 


214. Ibid., p. 166: ASI, Ann. Hop. 1902-03, p. 40. a. 

215. E.I., 13, pp. 166-67; Acc. to Hiuen Tsiang (7lh cent. A.D.) Kalinga was one 
of the chief seats of the Jainns; Buhi.fr. Jndinn Sect of the Jninas, p. 40. f. n. 1. 

216. Orissa and Her Remains, p. 19; acc. to K. P. Jain, who quotes from Dathavamso 
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the Nirgranthas left Kalinga (JA. XII, ii, p. 69). 

217. JA., XII, ii, p. 72-74. 
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219. E.J., XX, p. 60. 
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ed with the spread of Jainism in Saurastra as well.^^® From this it may be 
remarked that Jainism had its followers throughout north India by abou 
the 2nd century B.C. 

We have also noted the remark of Charpentier who opines that the 
Jainas had already in the 3rd century B.C. begun to lose thejr foothold in 
eastern India. Samprati had made Ujjain as his capital, and the Jainas 
seemed to predominate more in Malwa, Mathura and central India. 

Before studying the Mathura inscriptions, it would be better for us 
to see the state of Jainism in north India in post-Kharavela and pre-Mathura 
period. 

Round about the first century B.C., according to tradition, there arose 
a great figure called Vikramaditya of UjjainI who was said to have been 
converted to Jainism by Siddhasena Divakara, a famous Jaina teacher.^^^ 
Regarding the predecessor of Vikramaditya, Gardabhilla, the Jainas have 
an episode which depicts him as one who abducted the sister of the famous 
Kalakacarya. The latter sought the help of the Scythian kings in this 
matter. Charpentier is against treating the whole story lightly, for he 
points out that the Kalahdcaryakaiha^- refers to the Scythian kings as 
Sahanasahih which is identical with the title *Shaonano Shao' appearing on 
the coins of the Kushanas.^^ 

A certain Kalaka is also said to have gone to king Satayana (sata- 
vahana) at Pratisthanapura, where on account of the convenience of the 
king Kalaka changed the date of the Paryusana festival from the 5th to 
the 4th of Bhadrapada.^ 

Contemporary with these persons were Padalittasuri and Vajraswamin. 
The former is said to have gone to Manyakheta (mod : Malkhed), to cure 
the headache of a certain king Murunda of Pataliputra,^25 while the latter 
is credited with the .spread of Jainism to the south where the Buddhists 
were dominant.^^^ Padalipta was endowed with the power of flying through 
the air and he is said to have impressed the king, and founded the famous 
Satrunjaya. Besides this, a certain king Devapala of Kumarapura was said 

220. JBORS, XVI, pp. 29-31. 

221. Klatt, la., XI, pp. 247, 251; Mrs. Stevensen, op. cit., p. 77; Shah, op. cit., 
p. 187; Edgerton, Vikrama's Adventures, Pt. 1, Intr. p. Iviii. 

222. V. 27; see also Brh. kalp. bhd. Vr 943; Nis. C., 10, p. 571ff. 

223. CHL, i, p. 168. 

224. Kdlakdcdryakathd, v. 54. 

225. Prahhdvaka, 59. (Padaliptaprabandha)* 

226. Parisistaparvan, XII, 311, 388. 
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to have been converted to Jainisv.:, and Arya Khaputa, so the story goes, 
defeated the Buddhists in a debate at Bhrgukaccha (mod; Broach). 

There is, however, little epigraphical evidence to support this picture 
of the prosperous and aggressive state of Jainism in the first century B.C. 
in the region covered by the Deccan, Gujarat and Malwa. One thing, how¬ 
ever, seems certain, and that is that Jainism, inspite of its change of the 
field of activity, was confident enough to secure royal patronage in the 
beginning of the Christian era. This prosperous state supported by a devo¬ 
ted laity which exhibited its faith in the buiicling up of Stupas, statues, 
votive tablets and dedicatory images, seems to bear out Havell's remark 
that, “The epigraphical records... .show that until the second or third cen¬ 
tury A.D., practically all royal and private benevolences were bestowed 
upon Jaina and Buddhist institutions, and that patronage of Brahmanas, as 
such, and of Brahmanical deities did not begin until after that time”.^*^ 

Antiquities cnid Epigraphs of Mailmra : 

From about the 2nd century A.D. Mathura seems to have formed part 
of the Kushana empire. Statues and inscriptions of the famous kings of 
this d\’nasty are found here. It may, however, be noted that these inscrip¬ 
tions do not belong only to the Scythian period, but several earlier ones 
have aI.so been traced which tend to suggest that Jainism was in a flourish¬ 
ing condition in tliis region right from the second century B.C., or even 
earlier. 

The earliest inscription on linguistic and palaeographic ground 
according to Buhler, is that which describes the gift of an ornamental arch 
(pasadalorana) by a certain layfollower (savakasn) named Utaradasaka 
who claimed to be a disciple of Sam ana Maharakhi ta.228 The inscription itself 
does not contain the date, hut according to the same scholar mentioned 
above, the inscription may well go back to the 2nd cent. B.C. 

Next in antiquity are two epigraphs one of which, however, is incom- 
plefe^29 j||. rnentions only “maharaja mahakshatrapa. . .ma..Besides 
these only an invocation of Arhats and the words quoted previously are 
to be found on the Jaina image. The other clearly refers to the time 


227. Aryan Rule in Jrtdla, p. 14 

228. E.J., Vol. 2, Ins. No. 1; also Luders List Ihid., VoL 10, p. 17, 

229. Luders, op. cit.. No. 83. 

230. E.L, Vol. 2, p. 199, No. II; Luders List, No. 59; another inscription referring 
to the same king; Cunningham, ASR, III, p. 30, No. 1: the gift of a tank, a reservoir, 
etc., by a Brahmana of the Saigrava gotra. 
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of ‘Svamisa Mahakshatrapasa Sodasasa savatsare This Sodasa has 

been dated by Raychaudhari to about the 1st cent. A.D. 

Then we come to the group of inscriptions which directly express the 
regnal years of Kanishka,232 Huvishka and Vasudeva^a^ (1-2 cent. A.D.). 

After the Kushana epigraphs, there come those which belong to the 
Gupta period,^® and lastly one which belongs to the eleventh century 
A.D.236 

Without going into the details of the Gupta and later inscriptions, 
we shall restrict ourselves here with the inscriptions upto the Kushana 
period. 

The following points may be noted from their study: 

(i) No. 47 of Ludehs list^s? mentions the setting up of an image at 
Vodva (?) Thupa by a female lay-disciple Dina in the year 79. 

In this connection, it may be noted that literary, epigraphical and 
archaeological evidences corroborate each other. As for the literary evi¬ 
dence, the Vyavahdra Bha.^yaP^ refers to a jewelled thuba at Mahura, due 
to which ill-feeling spread between the Jainas and the Buddhists, which 
ultimately resulted in the defeat of the Buddhists. People at Mathura were 
said to be devoted to Jina images which they installed in their houses.^®® 
This goes well with the find of several Jina images as well as a Jaina Stupa 
at Mathura due to the excavations carried out by scholars like Cunningham 
in 1871, Growse in 1875 and by Drs. Burgess and Fuhrer in 1887-96. Only 
“during the season 1889-90 when the Jaina Stupa and the western Jaina 
temple belonging to the Digambara sect were exposed, 80 images of Tirthan- 
karas, 120 pieces of stone railings, many miscellaneous sculptures, and num¬ 
erous inscriptions, of which 17 belong to the Indo-Scythian (Kushana) period, 
from the year 5 to the year 86, were exhumed.”®*® This is enough to give us 
an idea of the flourishing condition of Jainism in this region in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. 

231. Op. cit., pp. 44611. 

232. E.L, i, p. 381, No. 1; Ibid., p. 391, No. 19; ASR, III, p. 31, No. 4; E.I., IX; 
pp. 239-41; Luders, 79i 

233. E.I., ii, p. 206, No. 25; Loters, 80; E./., X, p. 7; Luders, 35, 41, 42, 46, 56. 

234. Luders List, No. 60, 66, 68, 72, 76. 

235. EJ., Vol. ii, p. 198, Nos. XXXVm-XI.. 

236. Ibid.. No. XLI, p. 198. 

237. Also E.I., ii. No. XX, p. 204. 

238. 5, 27ff; Brhatkathakosa, 12, 132. 

239. Brh. kalp. bha. n, 1774ff. 

240. Smtcb, The Jaina Stupa and other Antiqities of Mathurd, Intr., p. 3. 
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(ii) That Jainism was receiving support especially from the trading 
and lower classes of the society is evident from the fact that the devotees 
came from such classes as the treasurers,the perfumers,workers in 
metal,the members of a gosthi (committee) village headmen,wives 
of caravan leaders,^^^ merchants,^'^^ wives of dancers,goldsmiths,^® and 
also courtesans.^s® Sometimes the whole community consisting of the four 
orders contributed an image for the use of all.^^^ Thus a strong, organised 
body of the lay-followers maintained the spirit and the existence of the 
Jaina Church.^^^' 

(jii) That the monks and the nuns were active in propogating their 
faith is evident from the fact that a majority of these dedications were done 
at the instance or advice of a religious teacher, cither male or female. 

(iv) The order of nuns seemed to have been well-organised and 
well supported as they played their part in inducing the laywomcn to dedi¬ 
cate images and votive tablets (ayagapata). 

(v) From the various Ganas. Kulas, Sakhas and Sambhogas, it ap¬ 
pears that the Jaina Church was grouped in minor units with a proper set 
of hierarchy over thorn. The monks are referred to with the honorillc title 
ajja (firya), the disciples as antevasi, antevasikini (i.e. antevasini) and sislni, 
and a reference to the vacaka is also to be met with. 

(vi) The dedications are not only to Mahavira but even to other 
Tirthankaras like Rsabha and Parsva. This tends to lend support to the tra¬ 
ditional view that before Mahavira there were many other Tirthankaras. 
Besides this, the discovery of several images of the Jinas shows that idol- 


241. E.L, Vol a, p. 205, No. 23. 

242. ASR., Ill, p. 34, No. 16; Luders, 76. 

243. Luders List, No. 54; also 53. 

244. Ibid. 

245. Ibid., No. 48. 

246. Ibid., 30. 

247. Ibid., 24. 

248. Ibid., 100. 

249. Ibid., 95. 

250. Ibid., 102. 

251. Ibid., 57. 

252. “The inscriptions of the Scythian period are in the majority of cases Jr.ina 
and Buddhist and if epigraphical evidence is to be relied upon solely for the recon¬ 
struction of the history of our sacred literature then we must admit that Brahmanism 
was not a popular or a flourishing religion in Mathura or the western part of the U. P. 
—Banerji: The Age of the Imperial Guptas^, p. 113. 
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monks were 


firmly established among the Jainas in this period, and the 
indirectly encouraging the people to have images an s upas. 


We have seen up till now that by the end of the second century A.D., 
Jainism spread in Kalinga, Magadha, Malwa, Mathura and Ujjain. Besides 
these regions, its existence in Gujarat and Kathiawad is evidenced by the 
inscription of Jayadaman’s grandson in a cave at Junagadh which refers to 
Kevalajnana, a technical term denoting omniscience among the Jainas."'*^ 


Before, however, we go to western India and Gujarat, wc shall see the 
state of Jainism under the powerful Gupta empire. It would be better for 
us to treat Gujarat, western India and Rajputana separately as they have 
long been known to be centres of Jainism. 


The G^ipta Empire : 

The period from the extinction of the Kushanas upto the advent of 
the Guptas is one about which we have scanty material not only regarding 
Jainism alone but also pertaining to the history of India as a whole. 

The rule of the Guptas has been looked upon by many scholars to be 
the period of the consolidation of Brahmanism.^^^ 

It would, however, be wrong to suppose that the Guptas were fanati¬ 
cal Vaishnavites. On the contrary, it would be better to call them the best 
examples of religious toleration because they did not seem to suppiess other 
faiths. 


This tolerant spirit of the Guptas has been evidenced both by literary 
as well as by epigraphic corroboration. For instance, the Kuvalavavmla of 
Udyotanasuri^^^ (§. 700) refers in its introductory verses to a certain Tora- 
raya and his guru Harigupta belonging to the dynasty of the Guptas. This 
Tora king has been identified with the Huna king Toramana (death, first 
decade of the 6th cent. A.D.). Harigupta also has been identified with the 
Harigupta of a copper coin bearing the name, by Cunningham. It may 
therefore, be said that the Guptas were not certainly anti-Jaina. 

This can further be evidenced by a few epigraphs belonging to the 
reigns of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta which go to prove that Jainism 
also flourished modestly side by side with Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


253. EJ», XVI, 239; Luders* List, 966: Date lost. 

254. Dandekar, A Hist, of the Guptas, pp. 185-86. 

255. Article of Jinavijaya in JSS, III, pp. 169ff. 
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When we come to Kumaragupta (414-55 A.D.) we have, first, the 
Udayagiri cave inscription--'^^ ol G.E. 106 (— 426 A.D.) which belongs to his 
reign, and refers to the dedication of an image of Parsva with “the expanded 
hoods ol a snake and an attendant female divinity,” by Sanghala, a disciple 
of Gosarman of Arya kula. Another inscription from Mathura speaks clearly 
of the ‘paramabhattarakamaharajadhivajasrikumaragupta’, and mentions the 
installation of an image by a lady Saniadliya at the instance of a Jaina guru 
who belonged to the Kottiya gaiia and Vidyadhari ^kha.^^"^ From these 
in.scriptions we may conclude that “Jainism had many adherents and patrons 
about tills time. It was still lingering in Mathura, but the days of its pros¬ 
perity were obviously gone.' 

Coming to the reign of Skandagupta (455-67 A.D.), we have the 
famous Kahaum pillar in.seription-^'*^ of the Gupta year 140 (= 460-61 A.D.). 
It tells ns that a man named Madra dedicated five images of the adikartrs 
or Jinas on a stone pillar in the village of Kakubha in the modern lahsJ of 
Deoriya in the Gorakhapur district. The five images have been identified 
by Pandit Biiagv.^nl.a.l Indraji-^o witli those of Adinatha, Sfintinatha, Nemi- 
natha, Parsvanaiha and Mahavira. They are all naked standing figures. 
Besides these “other Jaina sculptures of the period have reached the museums 
at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad, while some might be lying unnoticed 
throughout the U.P. and C.I., as were those of Kathiaw^ad.”-®^ 

Besides the Brahmanical inscriptions of the Guptas, there are a num¬ 
ber of others belonging to the different kings of this dynasty, which throw 
light on the religious toleration of these kings towards Buddhism as well.^^^ 
A superb examxile of this can be had in the Bilsad inscription of Kumara- 
giipta’s reign w^hich speaks of the worship of Kartikeya Mahasena Swami, 
while Buddha, 6iva and the Surya are glorified in the Mankuwar, Karam- 
dande and Mandasor inscriptions respectively.^®^ Regarding Skandagupta, 
RAYCHAT'DH.iRi264 remarks that, “The emperor continued the tolerant policy 
of his forefathers. Himself a Bhagavata or wmrshipper of Krshna-Vishnu, 


256. Banerji, op. cit., p. 106: Fleet, CIJ, iii. No. LXI, pp. 25S: LA.. XI. p. 310. 

257. K.7., ii. No. XXXIX, p. 210. 

258. Dandekar, oj). cit., p. 102: Same view by Baner.tt. oj). cit, p. 102. 

259. Fleet, op. cit.. iii, pp. 66-7. No. XV; The lorm Adikartr is used in the sense 
of a Jina in Kalpasfitra, SEE. xxii, p. 225. See also Cunningham, A'SL i, pi. XXIX. 

260. I.A., X, P. 126. 

261. Sankalia, Jaina Iconography, A Vol. of Ind. and Iranian Studies, pp. 337-338. 

262. See, Dandekar. op. cit. pp. 190-91. 

263 Ibid., p. 100 

264. op. cit. p. 580. 
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he and liis officers did not discourage followers of other sects, e.g., Jainas and 
devotees of the Sun. The people also were tolerant. Tlie Kahaum inscrip¬ 
tion commemorates the erection of Jaina images by a person, ‘full of affection 
for Bralimins.’^®^ 

This remark is amply corroborated by the find of the copper-plate at 
Paharpur in the Rajshahi district of Bengal, dated G. E. 159 (— 478-9 A.D.), 
and falling in the reign of Buddhagupta. It records the gift of land by a 
Brahman a couple for the maintenance of worship in a Jaina Vihara presided 
over by Guhanandin at the village of Vatagohali.^®® 

Even a century after the fall of the Guptas, Yuan Chwang describes 
the existence of naked Jaina mandicants in the temples of north Bengal. 

With these references with us, we may say that Jainism was prevalent 
in the Gupta period, though it was not in a flourishing condition as in the 
previous period. But as the Paharpur plate shows, it had vitalising energy 
enough to win sympathy even among the Brahmins. Therefore, even though 
it lacked a direct royal patronage, it had firm roots in the masses. Havfll. 
therefore, seems to be justified, when he remarks, ‘‘The capital of the Gupta 
emperors became the centre of Brahmanical culture, but the masses followed 
the religious traditions of their forefathers, and Buddhist and Jaina monas¬ 
teries continued to be public schools and universities for the greater part of 

India."267 

Very little is known regarding the history of India in general in the 
half century that followed the Guptas. Harsha who succeeded the Guptas 
in North India after a century or half, even though of strong Buddhist affi¬ 
nities gave grants to Jainism also.^^s 

In the post-Har.sha period Jainism .spread rapidly to Rajputana, Guja¬ 
rat, Central India and Karnatak. Before studying the development of Jainism 
in Gujarat, we shall see how far various royal dynasties of north India 
helped Jainism. 

During the post-Gupta period Jainism prospered under the rule of 
the Gurjara-Prathiharas, Gahadvalas, Candellas and the Kalacuris in Raj- 
putana, the U.P., C.P., and C.I., while Bihar and Bengal were predominantly 
Buddhist under the Palas and the Senas. Orissa, which was once a centre 


265. ‘*The Gupla sovorci^nis had imbibed in themselves the true spirit of Hinduism, 
namely, remarkable tolerance towards other religions.”— ^Dandekar, op. cit, p. 190. 

266. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 107-08. 

267. op. cit., p. 156. 

268. Glasenapp. op. cit., p. 46. 
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of Jainism, turned into a Hindu centre. This does not, however, indicate 
that Jainism was completely wiped out from either Bihar, Bengal or Orissa, 
in the post-Gupta period. 

The Prailhdras: 

Inspite of their Brahmanical affinities,^®® it need not be supposed that 
the Kanauj Pratiharas suppressed other sects. As a matter of fact, we come 
across two Jaina inscriptions belonging to the period of the Pratiharas one 
of which is inscribed on the pillar of a Jaina temple at Dcogarh in the Lali- 
tapur subdivision of the Jhansi District of U.P. It refers to the reign of 
Bhoja in which a certain man called Deva, a subject of the Mahasamanta 
Vishnurama, who w^as a feudatory of Bhojadeva, erected a pillar in S. 784 
(862 A.D.). The same place contains “the ruins of an extensive group of 
Jain temples.with a large collection of naked Jaina figures.”270 

Besides this, there is another Jaina record belonging to the reign of 
Vatsaraja, dated V. S. 1013, and found at Osia (32 miles north of Jodhpur). 
It refers to the construction of a Jaina temple.^^^ From these stray epigraphs 
and the existence of archaeological remains, it may be said, that Jainism 
did flourish under the Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Regarding the Gurjara Pratiharas in Gujarat and RajpuLana, we shall 
study the position of Jainism when we discuss Jainism in that region. 

Candellas: 

Under the Candellas whose seat of kingdom was Jejabhukti (Bundel- 
khand), and who ruled from c. 9th cent. A.D., onwards,Jainism seems 
to have prospered on a large scale, for several inscriptions and magnificent 
temples still bear witness to it. 

Several kings of this dynasty favoured the building up of Jina tem¬ 
ples. For instance, the Khajuraho Jaina temple inscription mentions that 
a certain Jaina layman gave gifts to the Jinalaya in the form of a garden 
(valika). This Jaina gentleman was “held in honour by Dhangaraja.”^"^® 


269. Smith, JR AS., 1909, p. 256; Three of the kings of this dynasty are described 
as “worshippers of Bhagavati”. The seal of Mahipala, the lOlh king, bears an image of 
Bhagavati, even though he is said to be a devotee of the Sun. 

270. Cunningham, ASI, X, pp. 100-01. 

271. Bhandarkar, D. R., ASI, WC, 1907, Sect. XI, p. 15. 

272. Ray, Dyn. Hist, of N. India, Vol. H, p. 736. 

273. E.I., /, pp. 135-36. 
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Coining to the reign of Madanavarman, we have as many as five 
Jaina inscriptions: 

(1) Khajuraho Jaina Image Inscription: 

Dated: 1147-48 A.D.; 

Mentions only Sresthin panidhara.^^ 

(2) Horniman Jaina Image Inscription: 

Dated: V. S. 1208 (1150 A.D.). 

Dedication of an image by the Sre§thin Maula of the Graha- 

pati family of Mandilapur 

(3) Mahoba Jaina Image Inscription: 

Dated: 1155 A.D. 

Dedication of Neminatha image by Rupakara Lakhana.^^® 

(4) Khajuraho Jaina Image Inscription: 

Dated : 1157-58 A.D. 

Image of Sambhavanatha set up by a certain Sadhu Salhe.’^^ 

(5) Mahoba Jaina Image Inscription: 

Dated: 1163 A.D. 

Refers to the dedication of a Jina image-^*^® 

In the reign of Paramardi also we have Mahoba image inscription in¬ 
scribed on a broken Jaina statue dated 1168 A.D.^^^ 

From the localities of these inscriptions, it seems that Khajuraho and 
Mahoba were two great centres of the Jainas under the Candellas. This 
has been corroborated by the excavations at Khajuraho carried out by 
Cunningham as early as 1874-77, which yielded a large number of standing 
and squatted naked Jina figures.^®® 

Gdhadvdlas (c. 1075-1200 A.D.)28i: 

Even though a majority of the epigraphs found so far of this d 5 masty 
of Varanasi and Kanyakubja are Brahmanical in nature, yet, the existence 
of Jainism among the mass of the population is evidenced by a number of 

274. /bid., pp. 152-53. 

275. JRAS. 1898, pp. 101-02. 

276. ASR, XXI, p. 73. 

277. E.L, I, p. 151. 

278. A5R, II, p. 448, No. 25. 

279. ASR, XXI, p. 74. 

280. /bid., X, pp. 16-17; For Mahoba as well as Khajuraho, see /bid., Vols. I, IH, 
VII, X. 

281. Ray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 548. 
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archaeological remains in the form of broken Jaina temples and images 
found in this region.282 It may be, therefore, that the kings of this dynasty 
were tolerant of Jainism. 

Kacchapaghdtas of Rajputana and C. India: 

The various branches of this dynasty ruled from c. 950 to 1125 
Out of these, we have evidence of the existence of Jainism under at least 
two branches: 

(a) Kacchapaghdtas of Gwalior : 

A fragmentary Jaina image inscription dated 977 (A.D.) contains 
only the name of the king Vajradaman, which proves that the king was not 
unfavourable to Jainism even though temples of Vishnu and Siva are also 
found belonging to his period.^^'* 

Coming to the reign of Mahlpala, we have the Sasbahu inscription 
(1093 A.D.) which mentions a certain ‘Yasodeva Digambararka.’^^ Probably 
the same person has been also termed as “Nirgranthanatha” in the Gwalior 
fragmentary inscription (1104 A.D.).^®® But it is strange to note that this 
‘nirgranthanatha’ composed the record at the setting up of a linga. If the 
term is to be understood as the name of a Jaina person then it possibly sug¬ 
gests the degree of religious toleration the Jainas exhibited during this loeriod. 

(b) Kacchapaghdtas of Dnhkund : 

A certain inscription found on a pilaster of a Jaina temple now turned 
into a mosque, falls in the reign of Vijayapala of this branch. Dated 1043 
A.D., the epigraph begins with a sal lation to the Siddhas and refers to a 
certain Maheswarasuri of the Kamyaka gaccha. It then tells us that this 
acarya died in 1100 V. S. after which Sadhu Sarvadeva wrote a prasasti.^s? 

The Dubkund stone inscription^® (1088 A.D.) gives a more clear-cut 
statement about the condition of the Jaina Church. Starting with an invo¬ 
cation to the various Tirthankaras and also to the tSrutadevata, the inscrip¬ 
tion tells us that two Jaina traders who were friends of the king Vikrama- 
simha (1070-1100 A.D.), took a prominent part in the building up of a Jina 
temple al the instance of a certain Vijayakirti of the Latavagata Gana. The 


282. See ASR, Vols. I, II, VII, X. 

283. Ray, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 835. 

284. JASB., XXI, p. 393-400. 

285. J.A., XV, pp. 33-46. 

286. Ibid., pp. 201-2. 

287 2A., XIV, pp. 8-10. 

288. E.L, ii, pp. 232-40. 
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king also gave a grant of land for the purpose of worship an mai 
of the temple, as also for the oil for the lamps and for anointing the bodies 
of holy men. It thus shows that the Jainas had mustered strength due to 
royal patronage and were in a flourishing condition. 

Haihayas of Tripun: 

Inspite of the predominance of Hindu monuments under the Haihayas 
who ruled in the U.P. and C.P. from about the beginning of the 9th cent. 
A.D., to about the first quarter of the thirteenth century,widespread 
Jaina remains in these regions show that along with Brahmanism with its 
various cults, Jainism was also in existence. Images of Jaina Sasanadevis, 
Tirthankaras and other Jaina sculptures found at Sahagpur, Jura, Jubble- 
pore, and Bahuriband^® are a sufficient testimony to the Jaina affinities of 
at least a section of a people in this region under the rule of the Haihayas. 

Faramdras of Gujarat, Mdlwd and Rdjputdnd: 

As in the case of the Haihayas, so also among the Paramaras, there 
were several kings who were the devotees of 6iva. Inspite of this, however, 
we have a number of epigraphical and literary evidences which goes to prove 
that the kings of this dynasty indirectly patronised Jainism during their 
rule in Malwa and Rajputana between the 9th and the 14th cent. A.D. 

For instance, the Kalvan (Nasik Distt., Bombay) plates of Yaso- 
varman,29^ give an eulogy of the Paramara king Bhojadeva (c. 1010-55 
A.D.), during whose reign the former got a town called Selluka from the 
latter. Now in the village called Muktapali in the Audrahadi-visaya, the 
Samanta the illustrious Kanaka Amma of the Ganga family, being con¬ 
vinced of the Jina dharma through the preachings of the Svetambara 
Acarya Ammedeva, gave some land at Mahisabuddhika, the holy tirtha of 
Kalakalesvara (10 mis. from Kalvan, Nasik Distt.). Along with this, the 
local commercial community granted the income of fourteen shops, two 
oil mills and flower-gardens to the temple of the Jina in the Svetapada 
country (equivalent to the northern portion of Nasik Distt.). The temple 
was dedicated to Munisuvrata. 

From this, it seems that especially the trading and the midddle 
classes had an affinity for Jainism and that some members of it had sought 
the goodwill of the Paramara Bhojadeva also. 

289. Ray, op. cit., Vol. ii, pp. 816-17. 

290. See Mem, of Arch, Sur, of Ind., No. 23 (1931), by R. D. Banerji. 

291. E,L, XIX, pp. 69-75. 
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Coming to the reign of Arjunavarman, we find that he patronised great 
poets who liavc been claimed to be theirs by the Jainas. These three persons 
were Madana, Bilhana and Asadhara. 

Regarding the first who was the royal preceptor (rajaguru) of 
Arjunavarman, Ray/'*’- on the authority of Jaina literary tradition, says that 
Madana was “taught by Asadhara”, who was the famous Digambara Jaina 
writer. 

Bilhana was “another luminary in Arjunavarman’s court, who is des¬ 
cribed as Mahapandita in the royal grants. He served the Malava prince as 
his Sandhivigrahika, and is referred to as Mahakavi in Jaina tradition”.^^^ 

More famous than these two was Asadhara, the writer of Jinayajna- 
kalpa^ Trisastlsmrtij Sagaradharmhnrta and AnagHradharmdmrta. Regard¬ 
ing him, Ray remarks that, “The third scholar was the Jaina Asadhara, 
whose father Salakhana (Sallaksana) is probably to be identified with the 
person of that name who appears with the title raja as Mahasandhivigrahika 
of Arjunavarman in one of his BhopM grants. The Jaina tradition records 
that Madana was a pupil of Asadhara^.^^^ 

That even the successors of Arjuna, viz. Devapfila and Jaitugi were 
not unfavourable to Jainism can be proved from the fact that under the 
former the same Madana continued to be the royal priest, while under l^oth 
these kings, Asadhara could get leisure and patronage enough to complete 
all his four masterly works. The Modi stone-inscription-^^ (V. S. 1314) of 
the reign of Jayavarman II found in a Jaina temple shows that Jainism 
was having a reputed and a respccirble existence under the Paramaras in 
Central India and Rajpulana. 

We have up till now studied the fortunes of Jainism in North-India 
except Gujarat. As remarked elsewhere, Gujarat has been still a centre 
of Jainism, and hence it would be better for us to study the rise and growth 
of Jainism in this province separately. 

Gujarat and Kdihidwdd: 

The associations of Jainism and Gujarat have been, according to Jaina 
literary sources, a matter of remote antiquity. It is said that Neminatha, 
the 22nd Tirthankara renounced the world in Kathiawad.^^® 
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Coming to the historical period, we may not be wrong in supposing 
that ‘'the first wave of Jainism passed over Gujarat-Kathiawad when 
Bhadrabahu went to the south in the 4th cent. B.C.’ We have, however, 
no literary or epigraphic evidence to corroborate the statement. 

A more definite proof of the Jaina contact with Gujarat can be had 
in the Junagadh inscription of the grandson of Jayadaman,*-'^^’ the Ksatrapa 
ruler, which refers to 'Kev’'alajnana’, a purely Jaina technical term signify¬ 
ing omniscience. Along with this, in the Bawa Pyara caves at Junagadh 
we find Jaina symbols like the Swastika, Bhadrasana, Nandipada, Mina- 
jmgala and others which resemble with those found on the ayagapatas at 
the Jaina Stupa at Mathura.^^^ 

Another indication of the early Jaina settlements in Kathiawad is 
evidenced by the Jina images found at Dhank in Gondal Slate. Scholars 
have identified them with the figures of Adinatha, Sanlinatha, Parsvanatha 
and Mahavira. These Tirthankaras are endowed with their lahehanas and 
Sasanadevis.^^ The images are naked. Sankalia remarks in this connec¬ 
tion, ‘'Do they therefore belong to the Digambara sect or to the time before 
which the differentiation between the sects was not so rigid, about 300 A.D., 
a period which is suggested by the period of the sculplures?’’*^^^^ 

Coming to the early medieval period we have scanty evidence to 
study the state of Jainism in Gujarat. But it may be noted that the Gujarat 
branch of the Pratiharas had two kings named Jayabhatta and Dadda whose 
titles vitaraga and pretsantaraga betray traces of Jaina influence. Even 
though it would be wrong to suppose that they were Jainas—for they were 
devotees of Surya—, these titles which are exclusively applied more or less 
to the Jaina Tirthankara.s, show that these kings mu.st have been influenced 
by Jainism to some extent, or that the local Jaina community may have 
conferred these titles on the benevolent kings. 

Unfortunately no archaeological information under the Gujarat 
Calukyas regarding the prevalence of Jainism is available, while under the 
Ra.strakutas of Gujarat, the existence of Jainism is evidenced by the Rastra- 
kuta copper-plate of A.D. 821 falling under the reign of Karkaraja Suvar- 
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navarsa ,‘^02 mentioning the Sena Sangha, a branch of Mula sangha, and the 
existence of Jaina temple and monastery (vasahika) at Nagasarika (mod. 
Navasari). In the absence of any archaeological or literary evidence, it is 
difficult to measure the full extent of Jaina influence in this region. But 
it seems probable that the Digambara Jainas held the ground upto the 
advent of the powerful Sveturhbara Jainism under the CMukyas of Anhila- 
pataka. 

Before going to the Calukyas, it may be noted that Valabhi, which is 
known from traditional sources to be a stronghold of the Jainas after their 
exodus from Magadha, is scarcely referred to be so in the inscriptions. 
“This non-confirmation by cpigraphical evidence, let alone archaeological, 
is really surprising. Among the latter material are a few images.”^®^ 

As remarked above, Svetariibara Jainism found keen patrons in the 
Calukya dynasty. It will be better for us, therefore, to see their account 
king by king. 

All the three inscriptions of Mularaja, noted by Ray, 204 reveal no¬ 
thing peculiar regarding Jainism during his reign. On the contrary they 
reveal him as a devotee of Siva. 

Along with Mularaja, some of his late succe.ssors like Bhimadeva and 
Jayasimha seem to have been Saivites. Regarding the former, it may be 
noted that inspite of his Saivite leanings, ho never came in the wa;y of Jaina 
followers as is clear from the fact that he allowed his minister Vimala to 
build the excellent Vimalavasahi at A^u. 

Regarding the latter, Jayasimha, it may be said that even though he 
is said to have built the temple of Rudra Mahakala at Siddhapur and also 
the magnificent lake Sahasralinga at Patan, he was a great friend of the 
famous Jaina scholar HemacaiKira. According to the latter, the king is 
said to have worshipped Neminalha on his way back to Anhilvada from 
Somanatha,^®^ and also erected a temple of Mahavira at Sidhpur. Debates 
between the 6vetambaras and the Digambaras were held. The Digambaras 
were represented by Kumudacandra, and the Svetaihbaras by Hemacandra 
and others.^®® The very fact that Kumudacandra had to come from Kar- 
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shows that the Digambaras were losing hold in Gujarat. This was 
further wiped out by their defeat in this debate, and this may be corro¬ 
borated by the absence of Digambara epigraphs and the scanty number of 
their temples in Gujarat. 

Hemacandra wrote a Prakrit grammar for the king. Inspite of this, 
Hemacandra could not completely win over the king to Jainism, and on one 
occasion Jayasimha went to the extent of forbidding the Jainas to raise up 
flags on their temples. 

Kumarapala, the successor of Jayasimha elevated the position of 
Jainism still higher, and in his reign it became the state religion. Kumara¬ 
pala in his pre-Jaina days was a devotee of Siva and he had “a now stone- 
temple built in the place of the dilapidated wood-temple of Siva-Somanatha 
in Devapattana”.^®® It seems, however, possible that after the death of 
Jayasimlia, “Kumarapala’s elevation to the throne was to some extent aided 
by the powerful Jaina party in Gujarat”,®®^ as throughout his life Jaya¬ 
simha did not look with favour towards Kumarapala.®^® It may be, there¬ 
fore, to compensate for the help the Jainas and particularly Hemacandra did 
to him, that Kumarapala showed strong affinity towards Jainism. 

The services rendered by Kumarapala to Jainism were of a distinc¬ 
tive nature. Besides offering liberal royal patronage to Jaina temples®^^ and 
teachers, he proclaimed amarighosana throughout his kingdom and prohi¬ 
bited the killing of living beings on certain days.®^® Besides these, there is 
epigraphical evidence to show that his feudatories also prohibited animal 
slaughter.313 Sankalia, therefore, rightly remarks that, “to this day, due 
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principally to this order passed 800 years ago, Gujarat is still mainly vege¬ 
tarian. Jaina temples etc., were built as a matter of course” 

It seems, therefore, that in his later years, the king became much 
influenced by Hemacandra,^^^ on whom he conferred the title of Kalikala- 
sarvajna. 

Inspite of this, however, it is difficult to say whether Kumarapala 
was a thorough Jaina. For, even the Jaina sources admit that he worship¬ 
ped Maheswara, and the epigraphs corroborate itOn the other hand, 
ftasamdla3i7 quotes an instance of the Sisodia queen of Kumarapala who 
committed suicide as her husband insisted on her accepting Jainism. 
goes a step further when he remarks that Kumarapala accepted Jainism 
only as a token of gratitude for the help the Jainas did in his attaining to 
kingship, as also to get financial stability to the state treasury from this 
wealthy class. 

Whatever be the motives of Kumarapala in embracing Jainism, it is 
certain that Jainism was greatly benefited by him. At the same time it 
may not be forgotten that ‘‘Kumarapala may have championed Jainism, but 
he did not neglect the cause of Saivism”.^^® 

With the exit of Kumarapala a reaction was set upon the royal 
patronage to Jainism, for his successor, Ajayapala, was a devout 6aiva and 
an enemy of Jainism. He is said to have destroyed Jaina temples.®^ 

Inspite of this onslaught, Jainism seems to have flourished under 
Jaina ministers and rich merchants. Amongst these, the names of Vastu- 
pala and Tejapala stand out in bold relief. Both these ministers of the 
Vaghelas, a branch of the Sojankis, built magnificent temples at Abu, 
Gimar and Satrunjaya, and several epigraphs stand testimony to their Jaina 
allegiance.^^ Besides this, popular support to Jainism is evidenced by 
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Jaina temples at Talaja, Amarcina (Nawanagar State), and at Cambay the 
construction of which took place in this period. 

Prevalence of Jainism in Rajputana can be attested by the epigraphs 
of the Cahamanas,^ Cudasamas,^^ Guhils,®^^ Rawals,^^^ Rathods,^^ and 
the rulers of the Surya dynasty.^-^ It may, however, be noted that even though 
these kings did not seem to have come in the way of the lay-devotion to 
Jainism, many of them were devotees of Surya and Siva. As noted else¬ 
where, the Rastrakutas of Hastikundi also helped the spread of Jainism to 
some extent, to which the 10th cent. Jaina temple at Jodhpur by Vidagdha- 
raja, and the Bijapur stone inscription of Dhavala informing us about the 
renovation of the Vidagdharaja temple in the tenth century, stand testi¬ 
mony Several Jaina scholars like Haribhadra, Udyotanasuri and others 
flourished and enriched the literature of the Jainas. 

It may, however, be noted that the Jainism that flourished under the 
Calukyas in Gujarat was predominantly Svetambara. The very fact that 
Kumudacandra had to come from the south to debate with Hemacandra and 
others, and the scantiness of Digambara epigraphs and monuments in Guja¬ 
rat corroborate the above statement. The Digambaras were concentrated 
mainly in the south, and the same case as in the story of Kumudacandra, 
i.e., sending the Digambara representative from the south to the north for 
preaching, took place again under the Sultans of Delhi also, as we shall see 
later on. 

The Deccan: 

It is difficult to say anything regarding the state of Jainism in the 
ancient period, at least from c. 4th cent. B.C., to the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, in the Deccan. 

We have already referred to the fact that several inscriptions found 
near Mysore, speak of the reign of the Nandas over Kuntala. The identifi¬ 
cation of ‘Nav Nanda Dehra^ with Nander on the Godavari by Raychaud- 
HARi^ and the view advocated by Ketkar that Paithan was the southern 
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capital of the Nandas,^^® tend to suggest that Deccan also formed a part of 
the Nanda Empire. However, we have no other evidence either literary or 
archaeological, of this period to show that these kings who had taken away 
the Jina image from Kalinga and whose ministers according to the Jaina 
evidence were Jainas, spread Jainism in the Deccan as well. 

Coming to the Mauryas, we have the traditional account of the mig¬ 
ration of Candragupta with Bhadrabahu, to the south. It is difficult to say 
what path this famous pair of gurunsisya adopted in their journey towards 
the south. It may be that they could have made a halt in the Deccan had 
they found that the Deccan rather than Sravana Bejgola, was a favourable 
ground for Jainism. Even though the Gacclidodravrtti^^^ says that Bhadra¬ 
bahu and Varahamihira stayed for some time at Paittbana (Paithan), it is 
not clear which Bhadrabahu is meant. 

The same want of evidence is to be found in the reign of the great 
Asoka. Even though Deccan seems to have been a part of his empire, the 
state neither of Jainism nor that of Buddhism in the Deccan can be clearly 
visualised. If at all anything could be said, it is that the Mauryan Emperor 
was more liberal towards Buddhism as is perhaps attested by the Buddhist 
caves in the Deccan (3rd cent. B.C.), rather than towards Jainism. 

Jaina literary evidence, as seen elsewhere, credits the spread of Jainism 
from Ujjain to the Deccan and to the southern countries to Samprat.i,*'^^ ^he 
grandson of Asoka. But here also, we have no other evidence to corroborate 
this Jaina tradition. 

The successors of the Mauryas, viz., the ?§ungas, do not seem to have 
held their sway over the Deccan, and until we come to the Satavahanas we 
have no definite material regarding the history of the Deccan in general. 

Regarding the king Salivahana the Jaina literary tradition says that 
this king ruled at Paitthana. It seems that Arya Kalaka tried to influence 
the king inasmuch as the former changed the date of the pajjosana festival 
from the fifth to the fourth day so as to suit the convenience of the king who 
was busy on the fifth day.^^^ Epigraphical records, however, tend to show 
that the Satavahanas were not Jains, but were Brahmanical as is proved by 
the sacrificial record at Naneghat in Poona district, and not antagonistic to 
Buddhism as is evidenced by the inscriptions in the caves at Nasik. 
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Coming to the Kshatrapas, we find that Naha^na was a patron of 
Buddhism over and above the rest of the faiths. His inscriptions a 
Karle and Nasik, and his construction of caves and cells for monks at JNasiK, 
show that he had a high affinity for Buddhism rather than for Jainism. 


It may, however, be noted that the Jaina literary tradition speaks of 
a certain king Murunda of Paitthana whose headache was cured by Padalit- 
tasuri.^* According to Sten Konow, Murunda is a Saka word denoting the 
sense of 'a Jord.’^^^ We have no other definite corroborating evidence to 
show whether Padalitta with the help of this king spread Jainism in the 
Deccan. 


Regarding the state of Jainism or even its existence under the Abhiras 
and Traikutakas, the successors of the Satavahanas, we have practically no 
evidence. On the other hand, Fa Hien’s (5th cent. A.D.) account depicts 
the majority of the Buddhists over other faiths.^^® Later on, according to 
the statements of Hiuen Tsiang (7th cent. A.D.), Deccan seemed to have 
been replete with numerous heretical sects.^^ 

Coming to the Vakatakas, wo find that they were Brahmanical rather 
than Jaina. For instance, Pravarasena “performed many sacrifices includ¬ 
ing the Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava and the Asvamedha which he performed 
no less than four times.”^^® 

It is only when we come to the Calukyas and their successors that we 
can have a more clear picture of Jainism both in the Deccan and the Karna- 
tak than we could have in the reign of the previous dynasties. 

Under the western Calukyas of Badami, we have both epigraphical 
and archaeological evidence to prove that Jainism was in a flourishing con¬ 
dition in the Deccan in the early medieval period (c. 500-950 A.D.). 

The following Jaina records of the Badami Calukyas are known: 

(1) Altem Copper-plates—^Kolhapur State, Refers to Samiyara, a 
feudatory of Pulakesin, who built a Jina temple in S. 411 in Alaktakanagara 
with the permission of Pulakesin, and granted lands to it.®®® 
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(2) Aihole Inscription, Bijapur District; Dated S. 556—Refers to 
the Poet Ravikirti, whose patron was Pulakesin Satyasraya, who built a 
Jina temple.^® 

(3) Lakshmeshvar Inscriptions, Dharwar Distt.: Undated. A cer¬ 
tain king of the Sendra family, granted land to Sankha-Jincndra.^'^^ 

(4) Lakshmeshwar Inscription (ii)—Dated S. 610: mentions Vija- 
yadityn v’ho gave a village to his father’s priest who belonged to the Deva- 
gana of the Mulasarhgha, for the benefit of the temple of Sankha Jinendra 
at Pulikara.^"^^ 

(5) Adur Inscription, Dharw^^ar District: Undated. Reign of Kirti- 
varman II; grant of land by an unnamed chief to a Jinalaya.^'*’^ 

(6) Adur Inscription (ii)—Reign of Kirtivarman I; refers to the 
grant of rice-land to the Jinendra temple. The priest Prabhacandra acquired 
this grant.^ 

Besides these records, we have caves at BadamI (c. 650 A.D.)-^"^® with 
images of Tlrthankaras, those at Aihole (c. 700 A.D.)^^® with the figure of 
Mahavira and other Jaina symbols like makaras and dvarapalas, the caves 
of Dharasiva (c. 600-650 A.D.) in the Hyderabad State,with Tirthankara 
images—all these reveal a prosperous condition of Jainism in the Deccan in 
the 7th century A.D. 

Under the Rastrakutas whose different branches ruled in Gujarat, 
Rajputana, and the Deccan, we have a flourishing state of Jainism, as some 
of the kings of this dynasty were devout Jainas themselves. For instance, 
Amoghavarsha had great leanings towards Jainism which is evidenced by 
the fact that Jinasena, the writer of Adipiirdna, was his preceptor. More¬ 
over a certain Jaina mathematician called Mahaviracarya, the writer of Gani- 
tasdrasangraha, who was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, calls him as 
the follower of Syadvada.^"^® Amoghavarsha seems to have granted land 
for a Jinalaya at the request of his subordinate Bankesa.^® “It would seem 
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that he was often putting his Yuvaraja or the ministry in c o 
ministration, in order to pass some days in retirement an con emp a i 
the company of his Jaina gurus.”^®® 

Inspite of this, it may be noted that Amoghavarsha was also a devotee 
of the Brahmanical goddess Mahalakshmi in order to please whom he cut 
one of his fingers so that she may avert a calamity that was to befall him. 

Krshna II, another king of the Rastrakutas, had Giinabhadra, the com¬ 
piler of the last five chapters of Adipururia, as his preceptorThe same 
king gave a grant to the Jaina temple at Mulgund.^^^ 

Indra III, the successor of Krshna II, was also a patron of Jainism, 
as is evidenced by his building a stone pedestal for the bathing ceremony 
of Santinatha.3^ 

The last king of the dynasty, Indra IV, is said to have accepted death 
in the typically Jaina fashion called Sallekhana (i.e., fast unto death) 

Besides these, we come across other kings in this dynasty who were 
influenced by Jaina tenets. For instance, the Kadaba copper-plate dated 
S. 735, says that king Prabhutavarsha (i.e., Govinda III) on the request 
of one Cakiraja, granted the village of Jalamangala to a Jaina monk Arka- 
kirti on behalf of the temple of Jinendra at Silagrama, in remuneration for 
his having warded off the evil influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya, the 
governor of Kunungil District.^^® 

Even the feudatories of the Rastrakutas were influenced by Jaini.sm 
inasmuch as the Rattas of Saundatti,^®^ Bankeya the governor of Bana- 
wasi^ss j.^nd his son, and Srivijaya,^^® a general of Indra III—all these were 
patrons of Jainism. 

This royal patronage did not result simply in temple-building and 
grants of land. Far more important than that was the rise of a number of 
Jaina scholars who wrote masterly works on Logic and enriched various 
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branches of literature. Some of these writers were Samantabhadra, Aka- 
lanka, Vidyananda, Manikyanandin, Prabhacandra, Jinasena, Gunacandra 
and Pampa.^^® It may be noted that Digambara Jainas were in the ascen¬ 
dency in the south in this period. 

Coming to the Late Medieval period (c. 950-1300 A.D.) in the Dec- 
can, we have to see whether Jainism flourished or not under the Kaly^i 
Calukyas, Yadavas and the Silaharas. 

The following important Jaina records of the Kaly^i Calukyas may 
be noted: 

(i) Parbhani Copper-plate: Hyderabad Slate: Date: S. 888: Grant 
of a village for the shrine Subhadama-Jinalaya to the poet Somadeva by 
Arikesarin 

(ii) Saundatti Inscription, Belgaum Distt.: S. 902: Grant to a Jina 
temple by Ratta Santivarman, a feudatory of Calukya Taila 

(iii) Huli Inscription, Belgaum Distt.: S. 966: Construction of a 
Jina temple and grants to it during the reign of Somes vara I.^^ 

(iv) Arasibidi Inscri., Bijapur Dist.: S. 969: Akkadevi, during the 
reign of Somesvara I, granted land to the Jina temple at Vikramapura, Tor 
the maintenance of the establishment and of the attached friars and nuns, 
among whom special mention is made of Nagasena Pandita of the Hogari 
Gaccha of the V^asenagana of the Mula Sangha.’^®^ 

(v) Ba]agamve Inscri., Mysore State: §. 970: Grant by a private 
person to a Jaina temple when Mahamandalesvara Cavundaraya, a sub¬ 
ordinate of Somesvara I, was holding BalJigave.^®® 

(vi) Mulgund Inscription, Dharwar Dist.: S. 975: Reign of Somes¬ 
vara I: Refers to a Jaina Sandhivigrahadhikari Baldeva who gave an estate 
to Nayasena as trustee for the supply of food to a basti.^®® 

(vii) Gowarwad Inscription: Dharwar Distt.: S. 993 and 994: SomeS- 
vara II: His mahamandalesvara Laksma granted some estates to the Jaina 


360. For details, see Altekar, op. cit., pp. 409-11; For details about cave temples 
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temple at Annigere; also grant of land by General Rachideva lor the cult of 
Kalideva and the Jinas.^"^ 

(viii) Gudigere Inscription: Dharwar Distt.: 998: ‘Records that 

6rinandipandita, a Jaina Guru acquired possession of some fields which 
were under the control of the Jaina temple called Anesejjaya-basadi which 
was built by Kurikumahadevi, the younger sister of Calukya Cakravartin 
Vijayaditya Vallabha at Puregere and gave 15 mattaras out of these lands 
to his disciple Singayya which the latter allotted for the purpose of providing 
food for the Saints at Gudigere. Grant by the same teacher to the temple 
of the god Bhuvanaikamalla Santinathadeva.’^®® 

(ix) Lakshmesvara Inscription, Dharwar District: Cal. Vik. Era 6: 
Reign of Vikramaditya VI: Feudatory Eremayya made a grant to Jaina cult 
under the care of Narendrasena of Sena gana of Mula Sangha.^®® 

(x) Koiinur Inscri.: Belgaum Distt.: 6. 1009: Vikramaditya II: a 
grant by Nidhiyamagamanda to a Jaina temple.^'^® 

(xi) Kannur Inscri,: Ca. Vi. 37: Reign of Vikramaditya VI: grant 
of land to a Jaina temple of Parsvanatha by a Brahmin officer. 

(xii) Terdal Inscription, Sangli State: 6. 1045: Grant by Mandalika 
Gonkidevarasa to Neminatha. Reign of Vikramaditya VI.^^^ 

(xiii) Huli Inscri.: Belgaum Distt.: No date: Vikramaditya VI: Con¬ 
struction of and grants to a Jina temple.^ 

(xiv) Hunasikatti Inscri.: Belgaum Distt.: S. 1054: Somesvara III: 
grant by Mahama:^dalesvara Marasimhadeva to the god Ekasaleya—^Pars- 
vanatha.^*^^ 

(xv) Huli Inscri.: Belgaum Distt.: S. 1067: Jagadekamalla II: 
Grant by Nimana to the Jaina temple, and for the maintenance of the 
ascetics.®^® 

(xvi) Kalholi Inscri.: Belgaum: S. 1127: grants at the order of 
Ratta Mahamandalesvara Karttavirya IV, for a Jaina temple.^'^® 
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These inscriptions give us a fair idea regarding the extent of royal 
patronage to Jainism under the later Calukyas of Badami. It seems there¬ 
fore that not only the kings themselves of this dynasty, but even their 
feudatories and their officers were liberal towards Jainism. Another point 
to be noted is that they patronised the Digambaras, and not the Svetarh- 
baras. 


This tide of popularity and patronage seems to have ebbed consider¬ 
ably under the Kalacuryas, for under Bijjala who was a devout Saivite, we 
get the majority of the grants to Saiva temples.^’^’^ 

The setback to the Jainas seems to have hung heavily on them even 
under the Yadavas, but perhaps, not so complete as under the Kalacuryas, 
for we do get a few Jaina inscriptions under the Yadavas. For instance: 

(i) Anjaneri Inscription: Nasik Distt.: 6. 1063: Grant of two shops 
to the temple of Candraprabha by Seunacandra of the Yadava race.^^® 

(ii) Bijapur Inscri.: S. 1119: Commanders of Jaitrapala made a 
grant to a sage Candrabharana.®*^® 

(iii) Bijapur Inscri.: S. 1179: grant of land by Karasideva to a 
Jaina temple, now turned into a mosque.®®® 

(iv) Belur Inscri.: Mysore State : 6.1193 : Kuci Raja built a Jina 
temple, gave grants of land, shops and arecanut gardens to it: His guru, 
Padmasena Bhattaraka of Pagab-gaccha of the Senagana of Mula Sangha.®®^ 

(v) Belgami Inscri.: Mysore State: 6.1216 (or 1218) : Grant of 
lands to Jaina temples and to basadis.®®® 

The Silaharas of Kolhapur also seem to have patronised the Pigaxn- 
bara Jainas as would be clear from the following epigraphs: 

(i) Honnur Inscrip. Kolhapur: No date : Grant of land and of a 
house hy Ballala and Gandaraditya for the provision of food to the ascetics : 
Basadi built by Beimmagavunda of the Punnaga-Vrkshamulagana of the 
Mulasangha.®®® 


377. We have, however, instances of patronage to Jainism: Thus, Recarasa, 
minister of Kalacurya Ahavamalladeva, gave grants to Jina temple: E.C., VII, Shik. 197: 
Guerinot, op. cif., 408; K. P. Jaina remarks, “Most of the kings of this dynasty patronised 
Jainism”—JA., xi, ii, p. 28. 
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(ii) Kolhapur Parsvanatha Temple insciip.: S. 1058: Creation of 
Basa^ by Mahas^anta Nimbadevarasa.^®^ 

(iii) Kolhapur inscription: S. 1065: Grant by MahamandaleSvara 
Vijayadilyadeva for the worship of Parsvanatha.^®® 

We have taken a survey of the condition of Jainism from the Nanda 
period upto the end of the Silahara dynasty in the Deccan. Such a sui’vey 
shows that till the advent of the Calukyas of Badami, we have little infor¬ 
mation of the flourishing condition of Jainism. With the entry of the 
Calukyas and the Rastrakutas, however, Jainism got ample royal patronage 
and munificence from officers and merchants. It may, however, be noticed 
that Jainism was not the only religion in the field, for, along with it, Brah¬ 
manism and in earlier phases Buddhism also flourished in the Deccan. 
The wonderful sense of religious toleration which seemed inherent in Indian 
kings thrived all religions, and “in the Deccan itself the revival of Hindu¬ 
ism did not in the least affect the prospects of Jainism; it continued to be 
the religion of a strong minority throughout our period (750-1000 A.D.)**.®®® 

Kamatak, Mysore and Vengi: 

The contact of Karnatak and its adjoining regions with Jainism is 
associated with the migration of the Digambaras to this locality, with 
Sravana Belgola as its centre. 

P’rom Bhadrabahu to the advent of the Gangas in about the second 
century A.D., we have but a hazy picture of Jainism in south India. Tamil 
works like the Kural, Silappadikdram and Manimekalai^^’^ which, according 
to some scholars, belong to the early centuries of the Christian era throw 
but a dim light on the condition of Jainism, and nothing beyond probabili¬ 
ties and conjectures can be had from them. 

Regarding the position of the Jainas in the Sangam period (c. 2nd 
century. A.D..) Aiyengar and Rao,®®® on the authority of the works men¬ 
tioned above, say that the “fervent manner in which Jaina beliefs and morals 
are depicted, the copious references to Jaina centres of learning and the 
description of the society in general, leave no doubt in the minds of the 
readers of the epics, the impression, that the religion of the Arhat was 
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embraced by large and even increasing numbers of the Dravidians”. The 
same scholars point out the comparative simplicity of Jaina worship, the 
exclusive character of Brahmanical rites and the perfect organisation of the 
Jaina community as the causes that must have led to the Jaina hold over 
the country in that period. 

The creation of the Ganga kingdom (2nd-llth cent. A.D.) through 
the active agency of Simhanandin who gave refuge to two forlorn princes 
from the North,in about the 2nd cent. A.D., laid a firm foundation for 
the prosperous career of Jainism under the Gangas. It became a state reli¬ 
gion due to which the Jaina monks giving up their traditional seclusion 
from the political affairs, came out in the role of king-makers and royal 
advisers. 

Simhanandin was not satisfied simply with giving them a kingdom, 
but he guided the princes regarding the principles of policy inasmuch as 
he warned them that *if they did not approve of the Jina Sasana, if they 
seized the wives of others, if they ate honey or flesh, if they formed rela¬ 
tionship with the low....if they fled from the battleOeld, then, their race 
would go to ruin!Thus the great ascetic set within proper limits the 
principle of Ahimsa in conformity with kingly duties. 

The marvellous feat of cutting asunder a stone pillar by a single stroke 
of the sword given by Simhanandin to Kongunivarman, has been inter¬ 
preted by Saletore as the removal or doing away with the Buddhist influence 
in Karnatak symbolised in the existence of the Buddhist monuments near 
the place of the meeting of Simhanandin and Kongunivarman. He remarks, 
“Buddhist influence still held its own in the south for some time to come 
and it was evidently this which the great Jaina teacher overcame with the 
help of his royal disciple. Kongunivarma’s demonstration of physical strength 
brought about it, indeed, 'sovereignty’ to the Jainas; and the reward which 
he secured for this remarkable feat was a kingdom”.^^^ 

Besides Kongunivarman, his successors were also Jaina patrons. For 
instance, Avinita had his preceptor in Vijayakirti at whose instance the king 
gave grants of land to the Jina temples.^®^ The same king has been described 

389. E.C.. n, 397, p. 169; MAR, 1921, p. 26; 1923. p. 115; SII. H, p. 387. 
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as one “in whose heart the Supreme Jina footprints are fixed”.^®^ The asser¬ 
tion by Rice that Pujyapada, the famous Jaina scholar, was the guru of Durvi- 
nita, the successor of Avinita, however, has been exploded by Saletore.^®'* 

^ivamara I (670-713 A.D.) also liberally helped the spread of Jainism 
and granted lands to Jina temples.^®^ Other kings of this dynasty like 6ri- 
purusa Muttarasa Prthvikonguni II,6ivamara II,Ereyappa,^^^ Prince 
Duggamara, Marasimha,^®® and Racamalla,^®®—all these were devout patrons 
of Jainism, who, coming under the sway of Jaina tenets, built magnificent 
basadis, temples and establishments for the Jainas. 

Not only the kings but even their feudatories and ministers fostered 
the cause of Jainism, and out of these, the figure of Cavundaraya minister 
of the Ganga Racamalla (IV), and the builder of the colossal image of 
Gommatesvara at Sravana Belgola, stands out prominently.^®^ 

It may not, however, be supposed that these kings were exclusively 
Jainas, for they gave grants to other sects like Brahmanism also. Hence 

Saletore remarks, “-Tlie Ganga kings... .notwithstanding their liberal 

attitude and patronage of the Hindus, still continued to foster the cause of 
Jainism to which alone their House had owed its origin as a political factor 
in the land”.^®^ 

Another dynasty that liberally patronised Jainism was that of the 
Kadambas (c. 3rd cent, A.D.). The following are some of the Jaina records 
of this dynasty: 

(1) Ruler: Kakusthavarma: middle of the 5th cent. A.D.:^®® Records 
grant of land to a certain Srutakirti for the purpose of worship to Jinendra.^®^ 
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(2) Ruler: Mrgesavarman, grandson of Kakusthavarman, who ruled 

between 475-490 Grant records that in the third year of his reign, 

the lung granted some fields for the cleaning of the Jina temple and for the 
image-worship with ghee.**®® 

(3) Same ruler: 4th year of his reign: The village granted was to be 
shared equally by the ^vetapatas, Nirgranthas, and the Arhat.^®*^ 

It may be noted that the inscription is important inasmuch as it reveals 
the existence of the Svetambaras in the south under the Kadambas, to whom 
this king of the dynasty treated equally with the Digambaras (Nirgranthas), 

(4) Same ruler: 8th year: The king built a Jinalaya, and granting 
lands for it handed it over to the Kurcakas for their maintenance.^^® It may 
be noted that these Kurcakas were naked ascetics. 

(5) Ruler: Ravivarman: He passed orders for the celebration of the 
festival of Jinendra for eight days from the full-moon day of Kartika out 
of the revenues of the village Pumkhetaka granted for that purpose. The 
ascetics were also to be supported during the four months of the rainy season, 
and the people were asked to perform worship of the Jinendra.^®® 

(6) Ruler: Ravivarman: grant of land to the Jina temple.'*^® 

(7) Same ruler: Grant of land by the king s brother Bhanuvarman 
for the ablution ceremony, to the Jainas.^^^ 

(8) Ruler: Harivarman: grant of a village to the Kurcakas under 
Varisenacarya, in the 4th year of his reign: Purpose of the grant was to 
anoint the Arhat with butler and for the purpose of feeding the Kurcakas.^^^ 

(9) Same ruler: 5th year of his reign: Grant of a village at the 
request of his feudatory, Bhanusakti of the Sendraka family, for the use of 
the Aharisti Sramanas under Dharanandi.^^® 

(10) Ruler: Devavarman: grant of land to the Yapaniya sect of the 
Jinas.'*^^ 
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From the above records it may be said (i) that a number of sects 
had arisen among the Jainas in South India in this period. 

(ii) That a class of naked ascetics called the Kurcakas was in 
existence, and 

(iii) That the Svetapatas were also in South India. 

Over and above this it may be noted that inspite ol this exuberance 
of liberality to'wards Jainism by some Kadamba kings, they were essentially 
Brahmanical. For instance, Mrgesavarman who gave grants to Jainism, is 
also referred to as ‘‘honouring gods, Brahmanas, priests and the learned; ever 
making gifts to chief Brahmanas'’.^^-'^ Inspite of this, as Moraes remarks, 
“Jainism was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that 
there were many people who were worshippers of Jinendra”."^^®... .“Jaina 
mathas were established in all parts of Ivarnatak. The inscriptions speak at 
length about the Jaina monastery at Kuppatur, and give a sliort genealogy of 
the gurus. We learn from the records that queen Malaladevi patronised this 
institution. At Bhandavapura there was another famous matha. The 
flourishing city of Belagami also contained a representative Jaina population 
and there existed a Jaina monastery.”^^^ 

Coming to the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi who were a branch of the 
Calukyas of Badami and who reigned from 624 A.D. onwards"^^^ with Vengi 
as the seat of their kingdom, we find the following information regarding 
their attitude towards Jainism: 

Reign of Vishnuvardhana I: 

In the Timmapuram Plates, he is spoken of as a Paramabhagavata or 
a great devotee of Vishnu.^^® 

His queen Ayyana MahadevI, “favoured the Jaina monks of Kavururi 
Gana with a shrine called Nadumbivasati at Bejavada, i.e. Bezwada’\«o' 

Inspite of these instances, it is not possible to dogmatise about the 
exclusive religious affinities of this king and his queen, for the Indian kings 
have been known to be patrons of several sects at one and the same time. 
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Reign of Vijaydditya II (806-846 A.D.): 

This king was a devotee of Siva and he erected several Saiva temples.^-^ 
Cdlukya Bhima I: 

Built temples of Siva .^22 
Amma II: 

Patronised both the Hindus and the Jainas for he gave grants to the 
Saiva monks of the Kalamukha sect as well as Jaina ascetics of the Nandi 

and the Addakaligaccha .^23 

Virnaldditya: 

He was probably converted to Jainism in his later age .^24 
Rdjardja I: 

Devoted to the worship of God 6iva, but not narrow-minded, hence 
liberal to all sects.'^-^ 

Regarding the religious conditions under the Eastern Calukyas, 
Venkataramanayta remarks that of the three sects, viz. Hinduism, Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism, “Buddhism at one time dominant throughout the land 
was already decadent. Its monasteries once teeming with thousands of busy 
monks, were practically deserted when Hiuen Tsiang visited the country in 
the first half of the 7th cent. A.D.; and a few that still lingered within the 
old walls remained there more on account of their love of the sacred relics 

enshrined in the holy stupas than lor the propogation of the Dharma. 

No wonder that the numerous records of the period do not even remotely 
allude to the religion of the Buddha. 

“.The Jaina monks were very active.The deserted images 

met with in the ruined village sites all over the country show that the Jaina 
settlements were numerous, and an appreciable section of the people paid 

homage to the Arhats and Tliihankaras.Several inscriptions of the 

Eastern Calukya monarchs and their subjects record the construction of 
basadis and temples and register the gift of lands and money for their 
maintenance. Jainism, however, never attained the position of the state 
religion. 
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Hinduism was the national religion of the Telugu country throughout 
the Calukya period.”^® 

Another dynasty that helped the cause of Jainism more vigorously was 
that cf the HoysaJas. According to epigrapliical evidence the very creation 
of this dynasty was the work of a Jaina monk. According to Saletore, “it 
was an example of a religion in the pre-Vijayanagara days which demonstrat¬ 
ed the importance of the fact of even religious leaders aiding materially the 
creation of proper political environment necessary for the resuscitation of 
the life of the country”.'*-^ 

The traditional account of the rise of this dynasty is connected with 
the help of a Jaina sage.^^^ It was in the fitness of things, therefore, that the 
Hoysalas should have given a wholehearted support to Jainism. This is 
corroborated by several epigraphs of this dynasty. For instance, Vinayaditya 
was under the influence of the Sudatta Vardhamana. Another sage Santideva 
was the guru of Vinayaditya II due to whose blessings the king could expand 
the glory of his kingdom,and after whose death the king erected a memorial 
in his honour.The king was also under the influence of Abhayacandra 
to whom he granted land.^^^ Tlie religious zeal of the king, therefore, resulted 
in the erection of several temples and basadis for the Jainas. 

The successor of Vinayaditya was Ereyanga who was also a disciple of 
Gopanandin, who was a great debater and logician. To him the king granted 
a village.^2 jt jg epigraphs that Gopanandin “caused the 

Jaina religion which had for a long time been at a standstill, to attain the 
prosperity and fame of the time of the Ganga kings”.^^ It may mean that even 
though Jainism was in existence in pre-Gopanandin period, it lacked energy, 
vigour and the appearance of a living religion. This consciousness of assertion 
might have been poured into Jainism by Gopanandin w^ho was a great.scholar. 

During the short rule of Ballal I also, Jaina monks were respected. It 
is said that this king was cured of his illness by Carukxrtimuni.^^^ 
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The next king Vishnuvardhanadeva, inspite of his devotion to the Jaina 
sage Sripala Traividya Deva^^ alias Vadibhasiihha, was converted to Vaishna- 
vism sometime about 1116 A.D., according to Rice.^® The cause of this 
conversion was “the influence of the great acarya Ramanuja who, to escape 
persecution at the hands of a Cola king had taken refuge in the Hoysala coun- 
t|.y” 437 Saletore, however, maintains that Vishnuvardhana was still a Jaina 
as late as 1133 A.D. as he named his son Vijaya Narasiihha after the god 
Vijaya Parsvanatha whose temple was built by one of his generals.^®® 

The successor of Vishiiuvardhana was Narasirhha I who does not seem 
to have done much for Jainism. However, a reference to his visit to Sravana 
Belgola occurs in one of the inscriptions.^® 

His son Vira Ballala 1, however, proved to be a worthy king and he 
increased his realm as well as his patronage to Jainism. His preceptor was 
Vasupujyadeva of the Nandi Sangha under whose influence the king granted 
villages for Jaina purposes.^^® 

Out of the remaining kings of this dynasty, Narasiihha III was a devout 
Jaina and his guru was Maghanandi. It seems, however, that the importance 
of the dynasty was fast decreasing, as the king was called simply as Maha- 
man^alacarya.^^ The end of the dynasty was approaching, and the influence 
of Jainism on Vira Ballala III, is not certain.^ 

Further South : 

We have already seen that the Tamil literature of the early centuries 
of the Christian era shows great influence of Jaina ideas and principles. Yet, 
Jainism could not fare better under the rule of the royal dynasties of the 
south like the Pandyas, Pallavas and the Cholas. Though a few cases of 
their patronage to Jainism are not lacking, yet, later kings of the Pandyas 
and the Pallavas helped the wiping out of Jainism from South India under 
the influence of Saivite teachers. Of the Cheras, it is said that three kings 
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of thiq d 3 aiasty round about the beginning of the Christian era and a couple 
of centuries after it, had a Jaina guru, and the Jainas continued to be their 
spiritual heads righ upto the 5th cent. A.D.^^ Guerinot^^^ mentions a 
couple of inscriptions which go to prove that some kings of the Cholas were 
not unfavourable to Jainism as they granted lands in favour of Jaina temples. 

It was, however, under the Pandyas and the Pallavas that Jainism had 
to face tough days. Before their conversion to staunch Saivisin, tney were 
probably not unfavourable to Jainism. Upadhye remaiks in this connection, 
that **the kings of Conjeepuram were patrons of learning: since the early 
centuries of the Christian Era upto the 8th century A.D., from Samantabhadra 
to Akalanka, we hear that Jainism was being propogated round that place. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that the Pallava kings at Conjeepuram, during 
the first centuries of this era, were patrons of Jaina religion and were them¬ 
selves Jainas by faith”.^^^ In fact Kahci and Madura were great Jaina centres. 
It is said that the Digambara scholar Samantabhadra converted king 6iva- 
koti of the Pallavas, a 6aiva devotee, to Jainism by showing him a miracle, 
and that in the 7th century A.D. Akalanka defeated the Buddhists in a 
debate after which a certain king Himasitala drove them away to Ceylon.^^*^ 

Br^manical leaders like Kumarila and Sankaracarya (8th century 
A.D.), and the Saivites under Nanasambara Appara (7th century A.D.), 
Sundaramurti and Manikka Vacakara (9th century A.D.), however, led a 
compaign against Jainism which resulted in the conversion of many Jainas. 
All these in collaboration with the Vaish^ava Alvars effectively checked the 
spread of Jainism.^^® 

Royal patrons also sided with these faiths. Mahendravarman of the 
Pallava dynasty embraced Saivism, and the Pandyas of Madura followed 
them. All considerations of religious toleration were set aside and Mahendra¬ 
varman destroyed a large number of Jaina monasteries.^^® “But what is 
surprising is not that contemporary Saiva and Vaishnava Saints should have 
pictured darkly the Jainas in their religious works, but that the traditionally 
generous Hindu mind should have portrayed in a series of frescoes on the 
walls of the Golden Lily Tank of the well-known Minakshi temple at Madura, 
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the darker and sadder side of the struggle between the vanquished Jaina 
leaders and the exultant Hindu re'* iiers of the tenth and the eleventh cen¬ 
turies. Here on the walls of the same temple are found paintings depicting 
the persecution and impaling of the Jainas at the instance of Tirujiiana- 
sambandhar. And Vvhat is still more unfortunate is that even now the whole 
tragedy is gone through at five of the twelve annual festivals at that famous 
Madura temple 

Vijayanagara : 

Due to this persecution, Jainism was weakened but not wiped out. It 
was now devoid of all its previous glory. Nevertheless it found a few patrons 
among the Vijayanagara rulers. 

For instance, Bukkaraya I is said to have brought about a reconciliation 
between the Jainas and the Vaishnavas. The point involved was about the 
u.«=e of five drums and Kalasa by the Jainas. The very fact, however, that the 
latter had to come to a settlement w’ith the Vaishnavas in no way honourable 
to the Jainas, shows that their position had weakened considerably.^^^ 

Several inscriptions .stand testimony to the constant feuds between 
the.se two sects.^^^ However, Bukka cleverly managed to reconcile both sides. 
His feudatories and subordinates'^^^ as also minor dynasties helped the cause 
of Jainism to some extent. But tottering Jaini.sm never seemed to gain ground 
as would be clear from an epigraph of 1638 

This epigraph refers to the reign of Venkatadri Nayaka of Belur, in 
which a certain Huchchappa Deva stamped a lihga on the pillars of the 
Vijayapar.svanatha basadi of Haleyabidu, and Vijayappa, a devout Jaina, 
erased that linga. This was a sufficient cause for a flare up. On the petition 
froin the Jaina loaders, the Mahamahattu of Halebidu after duo consultations 
with others gave the following judgment: “Having (first) caused vibhuti 
(ashes) and vilya (betel-leat) to be offered (according to Saiva mode of 
worship), you (i.e. the Jainas) may perform the worship, decorations, illumi- 
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nations, ablutions and other Jaina ceremonies of this Vijaya-Parsvanatha”. 
The judgment needs no comment whatever, as it clearly subordinates the 
status of the Jainas! 

Before undertaking the study of Jainism under the Muslims, it would 
be better for us to see the salient features in the development of Jainism in 
general in India, and the nature of royal patronage offered to it from time 
to time. 

Religious Toleration ; 

Right from Asoka, we find that several kings in India of varied dynas¬ 
ties were patrons of different faiths besides their personal one. Asoka him¬ 
self, inspite of his strong Buddhist inclinations, ordered in his edicts that all 
sects were to be given due respect, and he deemed it unlit for anybody to 
say that his own sect was the proper one. 

Coming to Kharavela we find that even though he was a Jaina, he 
performed Brahmanical sacrifices at the time of ascending the throne, and 
later on, in his inscription, he clearly states that all sects were to be looked 
after equally. 

Mathura monuments and inscriptions show that side by side with the 
Jaina monuments, Buddhist religion also flourished, and they seldom came 
in violent conflicts with each other. 

The Guptas who were definitely Brahmanical, did not come in the way 
of the followers of Jainism. Not only that they did not forbid others to give 
grants to Jainism. 

Similar instances regarding the Candellas, Calukyas, Haihayas, Para- 
maras, R^trakutas and others have been cited to show that in the North, 
royal patronage was never fanatic to the extent of suppression and abolition 
of other sects. 

In the Deccan as well as in Karnatak and Mysore, the same story is 
repeated. For instance, the Kadambas though Brahmanical in faith, gave 
magnificent grants for Jaina purposes.^®® Amoghavarsha of the Rastrakutas, 
though a Jaina, was also a devotee of Mah^akshmL^se Belur inscrip- 

tion^5^ of Jayasimha (1022 A.D.) tells us that Akkadevi practised the rituals 

455. Kadamba Kr§hnavannan performing Asvamedha gave grants to Jaina temples* 
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of the Jina, Buddha and Ananta. We have several inscriptions which begin 
with an invocation to the Jina and to the Vishnu.^^® Followers of Jinendra 
gave grants to Siva temples and vice versa.^^® 

Effects of Royal Patronage: 

Such a popular and royal support seemed to have influenced the mode 
of outlook of the Jaina monks. Casting away all their traditional seclusion 
from politics, the Jaina sages assumed the role of king-makers in the case 
of the Gangas and the Hoysalas. Thus they showed “that religious tenets 
were to be subordinated to political exigencies when the question of rejuve¬ 
nating life in the country was at stake.^®® 

Centres of Learning : 

Royal patronage and popular support gave a good opportunity to Jaina 
monks to establish various centres of learning, monasteries, Bhmdaras and 
temples. This resulted in a vigorous liteiary activity by scholars like Bha- 
drabahu, Devardhi, Hemacandra, Uddyotana Suri, Kundakunda, Samantabha- 
dra, Jinasena, Akalanka. Pujyapada, Prabhacandra and Vasupujya-Siddhanta- 
deva. Debates and discussions v/ere carried on with faiths as well as 

between the Digambaras and the Svetambaras. 

Mixing with Local Population : 

Besides royal patronage, the Jaina leaders of both these sects were 
shrewd enough to lay a firm foundation of their hold over the middle and 
the trading classes in the society. Besides the sacred texts of Jainism, we 
have ample evidence of the Mathura evidence—as noted elsewhere—to show 
that Jainism recruited followers from these classes. The monks kept constant 
contact with these and thus v/ere able to build up a solid organisation of 
Jaina laymen, especially in Rnjputana and Gujarat.^’ 


458. Fleet, I.A., iv, p. 179; Inscri. dated 1048-49 A.D.; Salutation to Jina and 
6ainbh\i: E.C., V, Bclur, 128 (1G38 A.D.); Salutation to Jina Adi Varaha and bambini: 
Jhid., VI, Koppa, 47 (1530 A.D.); Ibid., Mudgere 67 (1278 A.D.). 

459. F.C., VII, Shimoga, No. 40 (c. 1180 A.D.); E.C. V, Channa, 221, (1235 A.D.); 
starting a sattra for Brahmanas in a Jinalaya; E.C., VII, Shik. 8 (c, 1080 A.D.); BrMimanas 
offering a field to Jaina monastery in 902 A.D., JBBRAS, X, 193; l§aiva grant to Jainas: 
I.A., X, 188. In North India, we have a Buddhist boasting that he built a thousand 
temples for 6iva: LA., XV, p. 304; other acts of toleration by king Mahipala, at Sara- 
nath (V.S. 1083): LA., XIV, p. 140; Kumarapala, a 6aiva in early career; Karka Suvarna- 
varsha of the Guj. Rastrakutas, himself a 6aiva, gave fields to Jaina Vihara at Naosarl: 
Ejf XXI: Surat Plates (821 A.D.). 
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Similar was the case in the south. For we have several inscriptions 
which describe donations by the settis or merchants and other similar trading 
and middle classes in the society. Saletore remarks, “The Jaina leaders 
showed the practical side of their philosophical teachings by securing the 
allegiance of the most important section of the middle classes—the Vira Bana- 
jigas and the commercial classes, whose financial aid was of inestimable value 
for the cause of Anekantamata.”^®" 

The Jainas even went a step further in this attempt of identifying 
themselves with the local people in various regions. For, as we shall see 
later on, several Gacchas of the Svetambaras, and numerous sarhghas and 
other Church units of the Digambaras were named after place names. The 
Sandera, Pallivala and other gacchas of the Svetambaras, and the Dravida, 
Kahcl, Koluttura samghas of the Digambaras were named after place-names 
either in the North or in the South India. 

Besides this, the Digambaras adopted the Kannada language as their 
own and produced a literature which not only showed their zeal but also 
their wise policy of preaching the people in their own mother-tongue. 

With all its liberal-mindedness, royal patronage tended to be fickle and 
fanatical in some cases. For instance, the rise of sectarianism under the 
Saivites nourished by royal patronage put the Jainas in a humiliating back¬ 
ground as the methods of the Saivites sometimes seemed to be drastic in the 
spread of their religion.’^®^ 

Along with this thinning of the ranks of the Jainas due to religious 
persecution, another factor that brought slackness in their activities was the 
emergence of wealthy mathas as a result of the showering of lands and other 
gifts to Jaina establishments. The original standard of non-possession and 
poverty was set aside, and the preceptors went to the extent of acquiring 
lands granted to the temples for their own purposes. A single instance in 
this case is sufficient. For instance, an inscription dated S. 998 records that 
Srinandipanditadeva, a Jaina guru, acquired possession of some fields which 
were under the control of the Jaina establishment called Anesejja-basadi 
which was built by the younger sister of Calukya Vijayaditya Vallabha. This 
guru gave fifteen mattaras of land out of the whole to his disciple Singayya.^®^ 
Besides this we have several instances in which oil mills, income of the 
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shops, etc., were attached to various Jaina establishments, which possibly 
prepared the ground for corruption.^®^ 

Jainism under the Muslims : 

The ebbing tide of the Jaina influence was further weakened by the 
ever encroaching v/aves of Muslim aggression. The glory of Madura was laid 
down bare and looted by Malik Kafur, general of Allauddin Khalji. Later 
on with the complete liquidation of the Vijayanagar Empire, religious tolera¬ 
tion had no meaning, and with the advent of the Imperial dynasties of Muslims 
at Delhi, all indigenous religions including Jainism had to face a creed far 
more aggressive in spirit, policy, and execution. 

That even among such rulers Jainism could get a few supporters speaks 
highly' of the calibre of Jaina monks.^®® Muhammad Ghori, for instance, is 
said to have hivited and iiojioured a DigamOara moiik at ine request of his 
Begum.^®^ Allauddin Khalji is said to have honoured an able Digambara 
acarya who went all the way from the South to North India to explain Jaina 
tenets to the king.^®® The same king is also said to have honoured a certain 
Svetambara Ramachandra Suri.^®^ 

Other instances of Muslim liberality were those of Firuz Tughlaq who 
honoured a Svetambara monk Ratneusekhara,^'® and that of Muhammad 
Tughlaq who received the Digambara monk Sirhhaklrti.'^'^^ Among the rulers 
of the Sur dynasty, we have Sikandar Sur who honoured Visalakirti, a Digam¬ 
bara monk, who had come all the way from South India .^^2 

It was, however, in the reign of Akbar that we have somewhat more 
information about the contact of the Jainas with the Muslims. Epigraphical 
evidence shows that a Svetambara Acarya Hiravijaya had a great influence 
over Akbar, due to which the latter prohibited animal slaughter near Jaina 
holy places, freed these places from taxes, and gave the acarya a title of 
Jagadguru.'^^^ Besides him, Akbar is said to have come in contact with other 
Jaina acaryas called Jinacandra,^'^ Bh^ucandra^"^® and Siddhicandra.'*’^® 
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Jehangir drew orders for the protection of Satruhjaya, and conferred 
the title of Mahatapa on Vijayadeva Suri.'^’^^ Another Jaina monk called 
Jinasimha Suri was given the biruda “yugapradhana” by the same emperor^'^® 

The successors of Jehangir, Shah Jehan and Aurangazeb though least 
enthusiastic about non-Islamic sects, seem to have maintained at least the 
previous grants. The former drew a farman for the protection of Satruh- 
jaya^^^ while the latter granted the region around Satrunjaya together with 
its revenue to Santidasa, the Jaina jeweller at his courl.^®^ 

With all these cases of royal patronage, it should be noted that this 
courtesy was fickle and ever-changing. An inscription of Akbar’s period 
refers to the damage done by the armies of the emperor to the pinnacle of 
a Jaina temple, and says further that it was repaired some twenty years 
afterwards. The very gap required for repairs shows that the Jainas were 
possibly not sure of the vagaries of the emperorIn the reign of Jehangir, 
we find that a peculiar practice—in a few cases—was started regarding the 
writing of the name of the emperor on the head of Jina images.^®^ Nahar^^^ 
adds a note regarding this which says that “some people told emperor 
Jehangir that the Jainas had written his name under the feet of their 
sacred images. The emperor got angry to hear this. So the Jains in order 
to please him wrote his name on the head of the images!’’ No comment is 
necessary on this incident! 

Effects of Muslim Rule on the Jaina Church: 

Terror of Muslim aggressors, loss of countrywide contact with co-reli- 
gionists, widespread events of forced conversions, and the era of destruction 
and demolition under the Muslims had a weakening effect on the Church 
organisation of the Jainas. The disintegration of the Church followed and 
small groups called Ma^dalas under the authority of a Majidalacarya were 
formed. 

These Mandalacaryas later on turned despotic and the sense of unity 
and integrity was lost. This tended to introduce regional changes in monastic 
practices, and various discrepancies crept into it. 
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Another reason that brought about a change in monastic life was the 
entry of all classes of people into the Jaina Sangha. “In the beginning of 
their advent, these Bhattarakas or Mandalacaryas served the cause of Jainism 
rightly well by diffusing the Jaina tenets and by converting people from all 
classes of society. These converts were put into various folds according to 
their different localities and occupations. Consequently the oneness of the 
Sangha disappeared and small folds or Upajatis took its place. Each Upa- 
jati was attached to a particular sect of Bhattaraka and had its own customs 
and manners.’’^®^ 

Still another effect of the Muslim rule was ideological. It may be that 
the non-idolatrous philosophy and practice of Islam had its parallel in a 
similar sect of the non-idolatrous among the Svetambaras of Gujarat in about 
the 16th cent. A.D. 

Conclusions : 

From the survey of the historical background to the spread of Jaina 
monachism in different parts of India under different dynasties as attempted 
above, a few generalisations seem possible which may be summarised as 
follows : 

(i) The spread of Jainism seems to have taken place in successive 
phases of migration rather than in a continuous connected chain of events. 

(ii) The Digambaras seem more restricted to the south, while the 
Svetambaras to the north India. 

(iii) For the maintenance of their influence, the Jama monks built 
up a strong and faithful organisation of the laity by keeping constant touch 
with the middle and the trading classes. 

(iv) Another reason for the existence of Jainism upto the present 
day may be ascribed to “the inflexible conservatism of the Jaina community 
in holding fast to its original institutions and doctrines. 

(v) This “inflexible conservatism”, however, under changing circum¬ 
stances bent, but did not break, with a spirit of accommodation without 
revolutionising the very essentials of religion and of moral discipline. 
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Chapter I 


THE ANGAS AND THE MULAStJTRAS 


Introduction: 

Accepting the generally approved opinion of the scholars 
regarding the comparatively greater antiquity of the Ahgas and 
the Mulasutras over and above the rest of the texts of the 
6vetambara Canon, as well as the high esteem shown by the 
Digambaras to the titles and similar classification of these texts 
and traditions regarding their antiquity, an attempt is made in 
this chapter to present the picture of, perhaps, the earliest phase 
of Jaina monachism. 

The different facets of monastic life are studied item by 

item. 


The Ahgas and the Mulasutras of the Svetambara canon 
refer to several congregations of monks that moved from place 
to place during the eight months of the year. Not only their 
leader Mahavira, but his immediate disciples also led a wander¬ 
ing life with a vast number of their own disciples.^ Their chief 
mission was to instruct the people regarding the tenets of pure 
life which was a step towards escaping the cycle of transmig¬ 
ration. 

CHURCH : 

Persons not qualified to enter the Order: 

The monks were persons of high moral standard and self-control. To 
maintain this standard, certain qualifications were expected of those wishing 
to join the order, even though church life was proclaimed to be open to all, 
irrespective of caste or status.^ 


1. Ajja Suhamma wandered with his five hundred disciples: Ndya» pp. 1,220; 
'Dhammaghosa nama thera ... bahuparivara’, ibid,, p. 163; 'Thera samosadha parisa nig- 
gaya’, Jbid. p. 198. 

2. Citta and Sambhuta: Candalas, Uttar. Chapt. 13; Robbers entering the order. 
Ibid. Chapt. 8. 
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The following persons were disqualified to enter the order^. 

(1) a child under eight years'^ (bala), 

(2) an old person (vuddha), 

(3) an eunuch (paaidaa), 

(4) a sick person (vahia), 

(5) a person devoid of limbs (jungiii), 

(6) a timid person (kiva), 

(7) a person of dull intellect (jadda), 

(8) a robber (tena), 

(9) an enemy of the king (rayavagari), 

(10) a mad person (ummatta), 

(11) a blind person (adamsane), 

(12) a slave (dasa), 

(13) a wicked i>erson (dutiha), 

(14) a stupid person (mudha), 

(15) one who is in debt (anatta), 

(16) an attendant (obaddha), 

(17) a servant (bhayae), 

(18) a kidnapped person (sehanipphediya), 

(19) a pregnant woman (guvvini), and 

(20) a woman having a small child (or a young girl?) (balavaccha). 
Causes of Renunciation: 

Except these, therefore, the rest of the persons could enter the order 
due to all sorts of reasons. Many a people renounced the world as they were 
full of disgust for worldly life (saihs^abhaya-udvigna). Sometimes, the 

3. Than, text (p. 164b) gives but three persons out of these (viz. 3, 4 and 6), and 
comm. p. 165a gives this list; Tt may be noted that the 4th type is also interpreted as 
Vatika’ which means a sexually defective person: Ibid, p, 164b; The Buddhist Mahd^ 
vagga disqualifies the following persons for the order: —a soldier, the diseased, a thief, a 
breaker of prison, a robber, one who was branded, a debtor, a slave. Those who wore 
below twenty years were not to be given upasampada, and those below fifteen were not 
to be initiated—^pp. 108-09 (N. K. Bhagwat’s Ed.). 

4. Bhag. comm, says that normally nobody below eight years was ordained, but 
Aimuttaya, being of exceptional nature, was ordained at the age of six : p. 219b. 
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wife took to nun-life when her husband became a monk. Similar was the 
case regarding mother and son.^ Many times, the persons impressed with 
the teachings of Mahavira took to monk life. 

Besides these the Sihdndnga^ gives the following causes of renun¬ 
ciation : 

(1) chanda—renunciation on account of one’s own free will for it, 

(2) rosa—due to anger, 

(3) parijunna—due to poverty, 

(4) suvina—due to enlightenment in a dream, 

(5) padissuta—on account of the fulfilment of a particular vow, 

(6) saranita—due to sudden remembrance of former birth, 

(7) roginita—due to illness, 

(8) anadhita—due to humiliation by somebody, 

(9) devasannatti—due to enlightenment by the gods, and 

(10) vacchanubandhita—^renunciation due to aiiection for one’s son 
who had already renounced the world. 

Besides these, various methods were adopted to induce a person to 
become a monk. In tliis connection practices like creating trouble due to 
which a person became a monk (tuyavaltta), taking a person elsewhere and 
making him renounce (puyavaitta), mutually interdependent or conditional 
renunciation by a pair of friends (sangarapavvajja), and renunciation due to 
listening to religious instructions '^kkhata-pavvajja), were also current.^ 
There were some people who took to monk life either to maintain themselves 
(ihaloga), or to obtain good food as well as to have a paraphernalia censist- 
ting of disciples around them (puraopadibaddha), or as a solace in lonely 
or orphaned life (vihagagal), or to get rid of debt (moyavaitta), or on 
account of dainty food (parivuyavaitta), or by becoming brave as a lion 
(sihakhaiya) 


The Ceremony of Renunciation: 

Inspite of such varying motives of renunciation, the process of renun¬ 
ciation was carried on with full gravity and sincerity for every item in it. 


5. Father renouncing owing to sons’ rcniinciation: Uttar Chapt. XIV. 

6. p. 473b. 

7. Tfidn. p. 128b; also p. 276ab. 

8. Ibid, 
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The Jnatddharmakathdnga^ gives details about this ceremony from 
which it is clear that the function was carried on in all pomp depending on 
the status of the person wishing to enter the order. 

The following is the account of renunciation of a prince called Megha: 

When, after his coronation, the prince determined to renounce the 
world, his parents summoned a barber (kasavaa) and asked him to cut the 
hair of the prince so as to suit his renunciation (nikkhamanapaugge agga- 
kese). These hair were received by his mother in a piece of cloth having 
the symbol of a swan (haihsalakkhana) over it. They were afterwards kept 
in a jewelled box. 

After the hair-cut, Megha was bathed with silver and golden pots, and 
was asked to put on the choicest garments and ornaments. Then preparing 
a luxurious palanquin (sivia), he was seated in it along with his mother and 
his chief nurse vrho had held the rayaharana (broom) and padiggaha (alms- 
bowl) brought from a shop (kuttiyavana) All of them sat facing the east. 
Then that palanquin was carried by the relatives and servants of Megha to the 
temple called ‘Gunasilaa’ outside the city of Rayagiha. 

On reaching there, the parents of Megha requested Lord Mahavira to 
admit their son to the order as he was disgusted with worldly life (saihsara- 
bhaiivvigge). Then Megha, going a few steps to the north-eastern direction, 
took out all his ornaments which were received by his mother in a garment 
bearing the sign of a swan. His mother wept bitterly to see her son taking 
out the ornaments, but at the same time she advised him to exert well (jaiyav- 
vaih jaya) and be careful in monklife (no pamaeyavvam). Then the parents, 
after bowing down to Mahavira, returned home. 

Then Megha himself tore out his hair in five handfuls (pancamutthi- 
yam loyaih), and perambulating round the Lord requested him to initiate him 
as his own disciple. The Lord consented to it and did likewise. 

The details of the occasion differed only in point of the festive element in 
the ceremony. Those who could not celebrate it with pomp resorted to a 
simpler procedure. In this case, however, the king of that particular city 
promised the person, who wanted to renounce, all help not only regarding 
the function itself but regarding the maintenance of the dependents of that 
person as well. 


9. of Megha, Chapt. 1., pp. 30-33; of Sthapatyaputra, Chapt. 5, 70-72; of Mall! 
Chapt. 8, 117-119; of Udayana, Bhag, pp. 619 ff; of Karttika, Ibid. pp. 738ab, etc. 

10. Also in Bhag. p. 620a. 
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The Church Hierarchy: 

The person entering the order was introduced as a ‘seha’ (disciple), and 
was kept on probation either for six months, or four months, or for a week.^i 
During this period his sole duty was to master the tenets of monk life, the 
proper execution of which made him fit for confirmation (uvatthavana) 

The confirmation made him a regular member of the order and from this 
stage as a seha or anteva.si,^^ aspired to rise higher in the church hierarchy. 

(a) Seha, Antevdsl, Sdmanera : 

Four types of antcvasis are referred to in the Sihdndnga}^ 

They are— 

(1) pavvayanantevasT namam ege, no uvatthavanantevasT—^he who has 
been initiated by a particular acarya but not confirmed by him; 

(2) one who has been confirmed by an acarya but not initiated by the 
same acarya; 

(3) one who has been initiated as well as confirmed by the same 
acarya; 

and (4) dhammantevasi—one who has become the disciple of a particular 
acarya purely for religious instructions. 

The antevasin had to show implicit faith in, and perfect obedience to. 
the acarya. 

(b) Thera: 

As the very designation suggests, the thera was a person elder not, 
only in age but also in ‘paryaya’ (standing as a monk). This paryaya was 
also expressed by terms like ‘ah^ainiya’^^ and ‘omarainiya.’ The former w^as 
applied to a person of greater standing, and the latter to a monk who occu¬ 
pied a junior position in the group.^® 


11. Than. p. 129b; 

12. Ibid. p. 240a. 

13. Ndijd. p. 163; The Than. comm. p. 242b explains it as ‘guroh samipe vastuih 
alamasyantevasi*. 

14. p. 240a; The sramanera is referred to in Sktr. 1, 4, 2, 13 (p. 277); Seha and 
AntevasI in Bhag. pp. 11a, 382a. 

15. Acar. II, 3,3.5 (p. 146) ; T/idn. p. 240a; The term ‘rainiya’ has been explained by 
T/idn. comm, as ‘ratnani bhavato jfianadini taih vyavaharati iti ratnikah paryayajyesthah 
iti*. See also Dsv. 8, 41; 9, iii, 3; Ndyd. p. 34. 

16. Thera mentioned in Acdr. II, 1, 10, 1 (p. 113); Uttar. 27, 1; Dsv. 8, 33; Dsv. Cu. 
1, V. 9; Anttr. p. 58; Antg. p. 31; Vivdga.. pp. 26, 77; Bhag. p. 382a. 
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The junior monks were expected to give perfect respect to the elders. 
The former were not allowed to go ahead of or along with the superiors. The 
junior monk had to stand up in respect when the thera was coming. No act 
such as kicking the bed of the superior, occupying his seat, having a higher 
seat than his, or breaking his assembly—in short, anything that was likely 
to show disrespect to the elders, was ever allowed.^^ 

The Sthdnanga gives a list of ten kinds of theras, which, it may be 
noted, takes into consideration not only the church-meaning of the word but 
also the popular meaning, as will be clear from the following: 


(1) gamathera 

(2) ratthathera 

(3) nagarathera 

(4) kulathera 

(5) ganathera 

(6) sahghathera 

(7) pasattharathera 

(8) suyathera 

(9) jaithera 

(10) pariyayathera 


those who managed the affairs of the village, 
the nation and the city; 

those who managed the affairs pertaining to the 
kula, gana or the sangha; 

the teacher; 

one well-versed in the Samavdydnga etc.; 
one who is sixty years old; 
one who has twenty years’ standing in monk¬ 
hood. 


It seems, therefore, that the last three in the list had a definite position 
and designation in the church hierarchy. No mention, however, of the duties 
of a thera or his other qualifications are to be found in the Anga texts. 


(c) Uvdjjhdya: 

The upadhyaya was the chief instructor of a group of monks.^® He 
gave the reading of the sutra to the younger monks, and where there was a 
distinction between the text and its deeper meaning, the students approached 
the acarya to get that meaning explained. 

It may be noted that earlier texts like the Acdrdnga and the Sutrakr- 
tdnga do not give any details about the qualifications or the duties of an 
upadhyaya. 

(d) Ayariyaiivajjhdya: 

It is not clear whether this phrase denoted two officers—ayariya and 
uvajjhaya—, or simply one officer. The commentators are also not explicit 


17. Smv, p. 59ab. 

18. p. 516a. 

19. Than, comm. p. 140a: ‘upets^dhiyate’smadityupadhyayah’; For ref. to upadh¬ 
yaya: Bhag. p. 382a; Than. p. 142b; Acar. H, 1, 10, 1 (p. 113); II, 3, 3, 4 (p. 146). 
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in their explanation when they say—‘acaryopadhyayasya acaryopadhyaya- 
yorva’,^ or ‘acaryena saha upadhyayah acaryopadhyayah’.^i It is not clear, 
therefore, whether the rules regarding his privileges (ajsosa), and his leaving 
the gana, pertained to one officer—^the acaryopadhyaya, or to two officers. 

Anyway, this person had five privileges,^- according to which he was 
allowed to wipe and clean his feet in the monastery, to ease nature in the 
monastery, to wait upon somebody or abstain from doing so, to live alone in 
the monastery for a night or two, and to remain outside the monastery for 
the same period. 

For five reasons, he could leave the gana. If he was unable to keep 
up the morale and the spirit of the whole group regarding moral discipline 
and essential duties (anam va dharanam va), if he was unable to wield con¬ 
trol over the other members of the gana, if he was unable to recollect and ex¬ 
plain the sacred lore to the disciples at the pi’oper time, if he was attached to 
a nun belonging either to his own gana or to another one, or if he was 
unable to pull on due to his friends or relatives leaving the gana—then under 
any one of these circumstances he could leave the gana.^ 

No mention either of the qualifications or of the duties of this officer is 
to be found. 

(e) Pavatii: 

Even though mentioned along with other officers,^ no details are given 
regarding the Pravartin. The commentator explains him as^^— 

Tapahsamyamayogesu yo yogyastatra tain pravartayati / 

Asahaih ca nivartayati ganataptikarah pravarti tu // 

From this it appears that he was a person who busied himself with the 
promotion of penance and the practice of self-control. 

(f) Ayariya: 

The acarya was the head of a group of monks, and stood as the ideal 
in respect of proper moral behaviour and as the store of knowledge to his 
disciples.^ 


20. Than, comm. p. 331b. 

21. Bhag, comm. p. 232a. 

22. Than. p. 329ab. 

23. Ibid. p. 331b. 

24. Ibid. p. 142b; Acdr. II, 66, 33; 67, 7; 80, 31. 

25. Than. pp. 143b, 144a. 

26. Acarya ref. to in Bhag. p. 382a; Dsv. 8, 23; Than. p. 142b; Acdr. II, 66, 33; 66, 7; 

80, 31. 

BULL. DCRI.—19 
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The qualifications expected of him were more of a moral nature^ ac¬ 
cording as they are given in the texts. According to these texts^ an acar>^ 
was a person who was endowed with the five-fold acara (jnana , darsana , 
oaritra®, tapa° and viryacara) , 2 ^ equanimity of mind, character and intellect.^s 
Seing such a qualified person, all the members of the group under him were 
expected to show complete respect to him. 

The SthanangaP refers to several types of acaryas which were as 
follows; 

(1) those who simply initiated a person (pavvayanayarite), 

(2) those who confirmed a disciple (uvatthavanayarie), 

(3) those who did neither of the above two things, 
and (4) those who did both these things. 

The privileges^® of an acarya and the reasons of his leaving the gana®^ 
were the same as those noted in the case of the acaryopadhyaya. 

Besides these, the acarya was a person who could manage to get the 
requisites needed by the members of his gana. He also protected the requi¬ 
sites already acquired by the gana previously 

(g) GanAx 

The commentators explain this person as one who had a gana (gano 
yasya astiti) P This is, however, a very incomplete explanation, and we fail 
to get the qualities of a ganin which can distinguish him from an acarya. It 
is not clear whether he was the same person as the acarya.®^ 

The qualities that were expected of him were mainly of a moral nature.®® 
It was said that a gaqin had to equip himself with the eightfold gaijisampad: 

(a) Acarasampad: 

(1) to be always mindful of good conduct, 

(2) to be devoid of pride of high birth etc., 


27. Acar. comm. pp. 4-5; Thin. comm. p. 140a. 

28. Dsv. 9,16. 

29. p. 239b, 240a. 

30. Ibid. p. 329ab. 

31. Ibid. p. 331b. 

32. Ibid. p. 385b. 

33. /bid. p. 143b, 144a. 

34. He is equated with the acarya: Than. comm. p. 422b. 

35. Dsv. Cu. 2, V. 9: ‘bhaviyappa bahussuc’. 
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(3) to lead a wandering life, 

(4) tranquillity of mind. 

(b) Srutasampad: 

(1) to be well-versed, 

(2) to be acquainted with the canon, 

(3) knowledge of the texts of other sects, 

(4) reciting the Sutra properly. 

(c) Sarirasampad: 

(1) to have a proportionate body, 

(2) to have no such limbs as would evoke shame, 

(3) to possess all limbs, 

(4) to have a well-built form. 

(d) Vacanasampad: 

(1) to have a pleasant voice, 

(2) to have an attractive way of exposition, 

(3) to be devoid of extreme views, 

(4) to have clear, unambiguous speech. 

(e) Vacanasampad: 

(1) giving reading after knowing the calibre of the student, 

(2) explaining the text according to the standard of the novice, 

(3) giving the reading again to the student if he did not understand it, 

(4) explaining the meaning with proper references. 

(f) Matisampad: 

Based on the fourfold division of reason: 
avagraha, iha, apaya, and dhareina, 

(g) Prayogasampad: 

(1) knowing one’s ability in debate, 

(2) knowledge of the Nayas etc., 

(3) knowledge of the surroundings (ksetra), 

(4) knowing the nature of the debater. 
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(h) Sangrahasampad: 

(1) knowledge of the proper place for the younger monks (baladi- 
yogyaksetra), 

(2) knowledge pertaining lo the requisites, 

(3) pertaining to the proper time of study or begging, 

and (4) pertaining to the rules of proper moral conduct and self-control 
(vinaya) 

No other details regarding this officer are given in tlie Ahga texts. 

(h) Ganahara: 

This term was applied to the chief disciple of the Tirthahkara. No de¬ 
tails about him are to be found in the texts proper. The commentaries explain 
him, besides being the ‘jinasisyavisesah’, also as the ‘aryikapratijagarako’ i.e., 
the protector of the nuns. He is also described as one who was priyadharrna 
(one who likes a religious mode of conduct), drdhadharma (firm in religion), 
rjuka (straightforward), sahgrahopagrahakusalah (one who is able to in¬ 
crease not only the following but also to manage to secure the necessary things 
for his followers), sutrarthavid (well-versed in the sacred lore) and ganadhi- 
pati (head of the group of monks) 

It is not clear whether there was any distinction between the ganin and 
the ganadhara for the fonner was also equated with the gananayaka which 
implied the ganadhara.^® 

(i) Gandvaccheiya: 

As in the case of the rest of the officers, the exact nature of this officer 
also is not clear. First of all, nowhere his qualifications are given, and in the 
second place, the texts are silent alx)ut his duties. 

Only the commentaries explain him as the head of the part of the gana.^® 
Terms Connected with Church Life: 

Along with these various designations in the church hierarchy, various 
terms connected with the conferring of authority or the dismissal of an officer 

36. Than. p. 422b. 

37. Than. comm. pp. 143b, 144a; Ref. to ganin: Acdr. II, 66, 33; 67, 7; 80, 31; Th&n. 
p. 142b. 

38. Ibid. comm. p. 140a. 

39. Ibid., p. 245a: ‘desosyastiti ganavacchedakah yo hi tarn grhitvagacchava$tani- 
bhayaivopadhim^ganadinimittarh viharati’. 
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are referred to. For instance, ‘uvasampaya’ meant placing oneself under the 
control of a guru, the appointment to a particular post was called ‘anuima^ 
(or better, the conferring of authority), ‘vijahana’ signified the leaving of the 
jurisdiction of a particular superior officer,^ and ‘uvatthavanaV^ denoted the 
final consecration of a novice under probation. 

Comparison with other systems: 

The acarya and the upadhyaya are to be found in the Brahmanical as 
well as the Buddhist church hierarchy. The ‘samanera’ and the ‘thera’ are 
to be met with in the Buddhist church as well. The ‘ganadhara’ is rare in 
Brahmanical church hierarchy, but the ‘ganapati’ is referred to frequently, if 
not alw'ays in the sense of a person holding office in the Church. 

The process of ‘pabbajja’ and ‘uvasampaya’ in the Buddhist Church 
had its counterpart in the 'dikkha’ and ‘uvatthavoiia’ of the Jaina Church. 

Even though the Buddhist Chuch had an elaborate galaxy of many 
other officers like the samanerapesaka,'^- sahgbabhatta (ration-officer) 
civarabhajaka (cloth-dislribiitorand others, the Jaina Church was con¬ 
tent to have a hierarchy mainly looking to the moral aspect of the monks. 
It may be that the Jaina Church was not full of ideas of organising church- 
life on a corporate basis. 

The ganavacchedaka, the pravartin, ganin and the ganadhara, there¬ 
fore, seem to be designations peculiar to the Jaina Church hierarchy. 

Church Units: 

Under these officers the monks w^ere grouped in various units. Al¬ 
though the various units referred to in the Ahgas arc not explicitly explained 
so as to reveal their mutual relations, these units may be said to hint at 
administrative groups under various officers. It may, at the same time, be 
noted, that in explaining these units, we have to depend on the interpre¬ 
tation of commentators who are far removed in time taking into considera¬ 
tion the antiquity of the Ahga texts themselves. It is possible, therefore, 
that they explain the units from contemporary conditions. 


40. Than. p. 139a; comm. pp. 139b and 140b explains ‘anunna* as *adhikaradanam’, 
‘upasampat* as ‘jnanadyartham bhavadlyo ahamiti abhyupagamah’; Vijahana’ as ‘paritya- 
gah’; Upasampada in Uttar. 26, 5-7. 

41. Chedopasthapana was absent in the period between the 2nd and the 23rd Tlr- 
thahkaras: Th&n, comm. pp. 167b. 

42. Cullavagga, VI, 21. 

43. Ibid. VI, 21, 1. 

44. Ibid., VI, 21, 2. 
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The following were the units: 

(a) Gana: 

The gana seems to have been the largest unit. In antiquity also, it was 
said to go back even to pre-Mabavira Tirthahkaras.^s 

The gana is explained by the commentators as ‘samanavacanakriyah 
sadhusamudayah^ (a group of monks having a common reading) Other 
explanation of the gana is ‘kulasamudayah’ (group of kulas) But it is 
interesting to note that the commentators equate it with the ‘gaccha’ which 
finds place in the later parts of the Canon,^® but nowhere in the Ahgas proper. 
A more definite statement is to be found in the commentary on the Bhaga- 
vati^^ which says that the gana was formed of three kulas. 

Thus the texts themselves are silent over the nature of the gana. In¬ 
spite of this, however, we come across rules regarding the reasons that made 
a monk change his gana, and the persons qualified to look after a gana. 

Persons endowed with six qualities were deemed fit to manage the 
affairs of a gana. They were expected to be persons full of faith (saddhi), 
truthful (sacce), well-controlled (mehavi), capable (saltimam) devoid of 
quarrels with, or ill feeling towards, anybody (appadhikarana), and learned 
(bahussuya) 

The monk was not allowed to change his gana within six months.®^ A 
monk doing so was termed as the ‘gananganiya’.^^ monks were 

allowed to go to another gana for all sorts of subjective reasons. The reasons 
were as follows®: 

(1) to gain higher knowledge (savvadhamma rotemi), 

(2*) to practise a stricter mode of conduct (egatita roemi egaiya no 
roemi), 

(3) to get doubts dispelled (savvadhamma vitigicchami), 

(4) to practise the ‘egallaviharapadima/ 

(5) to acquire requisites (savvadhamma juhunami ?). 

45. 5»mv. pp. 54, 61, 66, 68, 69, 71, 84, 86, 88, 90 for the ganas of various Tirthan- 
karas; Gana in Bhag. 231b; Than, p. 352a; Uttar. XVII, 17. 

46. '5wm. comm, p. 14b. 

47. Than, comm. p. 516a. 

48. Ibid., pp. 331b, 340a, 386a etc. 

49. comm. p. 382b. 

50. Than, p. 352a. 

51. Svm. pp. 39ab, 40b. 

52. UUar. 17, 17. 

53. Than. p. 381a: Interpretation by Muni Kevalavuayaji. 
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Under all these circumstances, however, he had to take permission of 
the guru before leaving the gana. 

(b) Kiila : 

The monk was expected to owe allegiance to the kula of which he was 
a member We have already seen that the kulas formed the gana. 

No details regarding this unit are to be found in the texts of the Ahgas 
or even the Mulasutras. The commentators, however, explain it either as a 
group of disciples of a particular acarya (egayariyassa santai),^^ or equate 
it with anvaya or gaccha.^^ 


(c) Sanihhoga: 

Even in the case of the sambhoga the texts fail to give any explana¬ 
tion, but give rules regarding the formation of this group. 

The sambhoga is explained by the commentators^® as ‘ekamandaUka- 
bhoktrtva^, by the Dictionary*’^ as ki group of monks bound together by iden¬ 
tical s^acari and taking food together’, and by Jacobi^® as ‘a group of monies 
begging alms in one district only’. 

The formation of the sambhoga cillowed the following concession:? to its 
members: 

(1) Uvahi—pertaining to exchange of requisites, 

(2) Sua—regarding common reading and study of the sacred texts, 

(3) Bhattapana—exchange of food and drink, 

(4) Ahjalipaggaha—showing respect to each other, 

(5) Dayane—sending disciples for further study to another monk of 
the same sambhoga, 

(6) Nikaye—calling another monk of the same sambhoga for the sake 
of exchange of foodstuffs, requisites, and disciples etc. 

(7) Abbhutthtoa—getting up in respect, 

54. Bhag. comm. p. 382b. 

55. Uttar, comm. p. 168b; Than. p. 516a. 

56. Uttar, comm. p. 333a; Than. p. 139a. 

57. P&iyasadda, p. 1062. 

58. 'SBE, Vol. XTV, p. 167, f.n. 1. (UUar, 29, 33) ; Sambhoga mentioned in Acdr. 
n, 6C, 12; II, 106, 20, 24 (Sec Schubrinc, Die Lehre der Jainas, p. 160); Than. 139a, 300a, 
444a;’som. p. 21b; Uttor, 29, 33. 

Jacobi seems to be right for we do get epigraphical evidence, though of a later 
period, lowing that bhoga was a territorial unit and the officers in charge of it were 
called as ‘bhogikas’—See, Sankaua, Archaeology of Gujarat, pp. 196-97. 
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(8) Kiakammassa karane—saluting each other, 

(9) Veyavaccakaxane —attending the ill, 

(10) Samosarana—going to the festival in honour of the Jina, or to 
the latter’s religious lecture, 

(11) Sannisijja—occupying the seal while discussing religious matters 
with another acarya of the same sambhoga (?); 

(12) Kahae ya pabandhane— pertaining to religious stories 

It may be noted that breach of discipline made a monk liable for expul¬ 
sion from the sambhoga. If somebody saw a monk doing a transgression, or the 
superiors heard about it from trustworthy person, or if the transgressor had 
thrice committed the offence and had again repealed the same, then at the 
fourth time he was driven out of the sambhoga (visambhogiyam karettae) 

A survey of the officers of the church hierarchy and the units in the 
church may be said to reveal a somewhat unorganised state of Jaina Church, 
and no definite statements either of the qualifications or of the duties of the 
various officers as also the minimum number for the formation of the groups 
are to be found in the Aiiga texts. 

Monastic Jurisprudence: 

The monks were generally said to commit transgressions due to the 
following reasons. They did so either out of pride (dappa), or carelessness 
(pamada), or inattention (anabhoge), or under influence of bodily pangs 
(aiire), under calamities (avati), or in a place which had a mixed group of 
heretics and others (sahkinna), or due to unexpected circumstances (sahasak- 
kara), or out of fear (bhaya) or hatred (paosa).®^ 

Under all these circumstances, and normally as well, the monks who 
vrere of good conduct, good family, good caste and self-control reported or 
confessed their faults before the guru (alocana). The person before whom 
this alocana was to be done was one who himself was of a good conduct, and 
was able to expose the transgressor and make him confess his fault. In case 
the transgressor was unable to undergo the whole prayascitta at one time, 
then the guru divided it into suitable periods. He also did not tell others the 
faults confessed by the transgressor before him.®^ 


59. Smv. p. 21b. 

60. Than, p. 139a; For such details, see, Smv, comm. pp. 22b, 23a; also p. 444a, 
where actions inimical to the acarya, upadhyaya, thera, kula, gana, sahgha, and against 
the rules of nana, dariisana and caritta, made a monk liable for expulsion from the 
sambhoga. 

61. Bhag. p. 919ab; Than, p. 484a. 

62. Ibid. 
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This confession of faults was to be done not in a way as to create 
sympathy in the mind of the teacher so that he might give less prayascitta 
(ahampaitta). The monks were not allowed to go to another guru who was 
well known for his liberality in giving less punishment (anumanaitta). Con¬ 
fessing only those faults which were seen by the teacher (jam ditthaih), 
confessing only the major faults (bayara) or only the minor ones (suhuma), 
confessing in a way as was not likely to let the acarya hear properly (channa) , 
doing so in a very loud voice (saddalilayam), confessing the same fault before 
different acaryas (bahujcina), doing so before a person who was not well- 
versed (avvatta), and confessing a fault before the guru who had done the 
same fault himself (tassevi),—all these were deemed as faults of improper 
alocana.®^ 

Besides alocana, there were nine kinds of prayascittas. They were : 

(1) Padikkamana — condemnation of the transgression, 

(2) Tadubhaya — confession and condemnation, 

(3) Vivega — giving up transgressions,®-^ 

(4) Viiisagga — making kayoisarga, 

(5) Tava — undergoing fasts, 

(6) Cheya—cutting of the paryaya or seniority, 

(7) Mula — re-consecration, 

(8) Anavatthappa — iemporary expulsion, 

(9) Paraheiya — expulsion from the order. 

Inspite of those various prayascittas, the texts of the Ahgas fail to 
give concrete examples of the execution of these rules of monastic juris¬ 
prudence. Only in the case of the last two prayascittas some details are 
given. The eighth prayascitta was prescribed for committing the theft of 
co-religionists, or of heretics (tenam), or striking somebody with a slap 
(hatthatala) 

The parancita was threefold : 

(a) duttha, 

(b) pamatta, 

(c) amamannaih karemane. 


63. Ibid, 

64. Ibid., also 355b; Bhag. p. 920b; comm. pp. 920b ff. 

G5. The Aup. comm, explains it as ‘asuddhabhaktadivivecanam’ (p. 78) and ihe 
BS^yasadda as ‘parityaga* (Giving up of transgression?) (p. 1001). 

66. Than. p. 162b. 
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The first was committed when a monk harassed or condemned the acarya 
or the ganadhara or the sacred canon, or had intimacy with a nun, or murder¬ 
ed the king or had illegal connections with the latter’s queen. 

The second was committed by a monk who was extremely careless 
regarding rules of food and sleep (pancamanidrapramadavan). 

The third was done when the monk indulged in homo-sexuality.®’ 

Besides these, masturbation, sexual intercourse, taking a night meal 
(raibhoyana) and accepting food fi'om the host or from a king were deemed 
as major faults (anugghatima).®® 

The way of dealing with the transgressor who had again committed a 
fault while he was undergoing a punishment for a previous one, was called 
‘arovapa’.®® In this case, it seems, the punishment was increased either by a 
month (masiya arovana), or by thirty-five days, (sapancarai masiya), or by 
forty days, or by two months, or by sixty-five days, or by three or four months. 
The maximum pei-iod was of six months. No details, however, regarding the 
faults under which this increase was made, or regarding the treatment given 
to the transgressor, are to be found. 

The ‘sanjoyana paj’acchitta’ was prescribed in the case of the commit¬ 
ment of more than one transgression pertaining to one item: as for instance, 
committing two different transgressions regarding food. 

The ‘paliimcana’ was the confession of a fault with deceit, or the hi ding 
of the real fault.’® 

The method of purifying the transgressor was called the ‘parihara- 
visuddhi’.” The commentator^^ explains it as follows : 

In a group of nine monks, four underwent the ‘parihara’, the other 
four waited upon them (anupariharika) and the ninth acted as the guru. 


67. Ibid. comm. pp. 162b-164b. It may be noted that these explanations are based 
on the commentaries. The texts proper do not give such details. They only refer to 
the various punishments. 

68. Ibid., comm. p. 162b; 311a. 

69. Smv. p. 47b. Than. pp. 199a-aK)b; 325a. 

70. Ibid., pp. 199a-200b.. 

71. Ibid., p. 167b; Bhag. 348b, 893b, 909a ff. 

72. Bhag. comm. pp. 351-52; Thdn. comm. p. 168ab. 
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The undergoing of ‘parihara’ involved fasts of various magiutudes in 
different seasons for a total period of six months. The fasts were arranged 
as follows: 


Fasting 

Season 



Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Winter 

fast upto the 


10th 


sixth meal 



Summer 

4th 

6th 

8th 

Rainy Season 

8th 


12th 


The pariharika look ‘acamla’ (ayambila) at the breaking of the fast, 
while the guru did ‘acamla’ every day. Thus, when the first four monks com¬ 
pleted this fasting for six montlis, the next four undertook it, and the first 
four waited on them. After six months, the last—who had acted as the 
guru—did so for six months, and all the rest waited upon him. Thus the 
whole group was purified in eighteen months. 

TOURING: 

Bound by these rules, the monk led a touring life throughout the eight 
months of the year, i.e. except the rainy season. The reason behind this was 
the discipline of not getting attached to any particular place or family. There¬ 
fore, instead of staying at one place, he wandered from village to village 
(gamanugamam duijjamane) with a mission of preaching. 

While touring, the monk was to be attentive and was not to talk 
much.'^^ No company either of a heretic or of a householder was to be 
sought.’® In order to avoid difficulties regarding requisites, the monk had to 
equip himself with all his requisites.’® 


73. Vivaga. p. 77; Acar. II, 3, 1, 6. 

74. Ibid., I, 8, 1, 20 (p. 82). 

75. Ibid., n, 1, 1, 9 (p. 90). 

76. Ibid., II, 1. 3, 8 (p. 96). 
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No attempts at killing living beings, deliberately or otherwise, or 
harassing them, were allowed.” He had, therefore, to avoid watery regions, 
or shaky bridges or muddy places.™ Normally, he avoided that path which 
was infested with robbers, Dasuga (Dasyu ?), Milakkhu or such other 
anariya people.™ He was to avoid .such regions w'hich were not friendly or 
which had no king or where anarchy prevailed,®® or where the army was 
encamped. The avoidance of politically unsafe regions or army camps was 
advocated due to the likelihood of people suspecting the monk to be a spy.*^ 
With a view of not getting involved in them, the monk avoided skirmishes 
and playgrounds.®^ 

The proper road, according to the SthatiS.riga, was that along which a 
cart, a chariot or any other vehicle generally went; or that on which 
elephants, horses, asses, camels, cows and buffaloes went; or that which was 
resorted to by men and women; or that which was scorched by the sun’s heat, 
or lastly, that which was ploughed or worked upon (.sastraparinata). Along 
such a road, the monk walked looking forward to a distance of four cubits 
(jugamayam).®® In the case of forests, the monk vras to avoid such as could 
not be crossed with certainty in one or at the most in five days.®^ 

Water Travel : 

No water travel was allowed to a monk or a nun in a boat bought or 
repaired by their host. In other cases, they were allowed to enter a boat 
with the permission of the owner. Then, going apart, they scanned their 
requisites, wiped the whole body, gave up the householder’s food (sagaram 
bhattaih), and then stepped into the boat carefully. No part in either making 
the boat move, or piloting it, or pulling or pushing it, was to be taken by the 
monk. So also, he was not allowed to stop the leakage of the boat.®® 

If the boatman threw him into the water, then the monk was allowed 
to forego his requisites due to their weight, and was allowed to swim to the 
shore. Then standing on a clean spot, he waited till his body got dry. He 
was not allowed to wipe it or shake it for quick drying.®® 


77. Ibid., n, 3, 1, 6-7 (p. 137); II, 3. 3, 13 (p. 147); Dsv. 5, 12. 

78. Ibid., 5, 65. 

79. Acar. II, 3, 1, 7-9 (pp. 137-38). 

80. Jbid., II, 3, 1, 10 (p. 138). 

81. Ibid., II, 3, 2, 16 (p. 144); Stkr. 1, 3, 1, 16 (p, 263) 

82. D4i>. 5, 12. 

83. Acar. H, 3,1, 6 (p. 137). 

84. Ibid., II, 3, 1, 11 (p. 138), 

85. Ibid., n, 3, 1, 13-21 (pp. 139-41). 

86. Ibid., n, 3, 2, 2-7 (pp. 141-42). 
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In case the monk had to cross shallow water, then wiping his whole 
body—so that living beings on his body might not get hurt—, he carefully 
crossed it without touching anybody else. If his feet got soiled due to mud, 
he was not to clean them by walking over the grass.^"^ 

Five great rivers, the Gahga, Jaiina (Yamuna), Saraii (Sarayu), Era- 
vati and Mahi, were not to be crossed by the monk either twice or thrice 
within a month.^^ But if there was trouble from the king, or a famine was 
current, or if somebody threw him into the river, in cases of floods or change 
of its course by the river, or due to danger from uncivilised people (anariya), 
he was allowed to cross these rivers.®^ 

Stay in Rainy Season: 

It has already been noted that the mode of touring involving a stay 
for one night in a village and for five nights in a town came to an end during 
the rainy season. The reason for not undertaking any touring in the rainy 
season was that such a stationary mode of life was helpful in abstaining from 
inflicting injury to vegetation-beings which grew up immensely in this season. 
It may be noted that for the same season, no touring w’^as to be done at night 
any time throughout the year. 

Nobody was allowed to tour in the rainy season except under calami¬ 
ties vrhich we have already noticed regarding the crossing of the five great 
rivers. Along w’ith the.se, the monk was permitted to go to another place in 
the rainy season for the following five reasons: 

(1) nanatthayae—in order to .earn a particular text w^hich w^as known 
only to an acarya who was undertaking a fast unto death, 

(2) carittatthayae—in order to prevent one’s going astray in a dang¬ 
erous place, 

(3) daihsanatthayae—for the spread of the faith, 

(4) ayariyaiivajjhaya va se visumbhejja—if the acarya or an upadh- 
yaya was dead, 

and (5) ayariyaiivajjhayana va bahita ve'^vaccam karanatate—^to wait 
upon the acarya and the upadh^’^aya if they were putting up in a region where 
there w’-as no rain. 


87. Ibid,, II, 3, 2, 9-13 (p. 143). 

88. Than, p. 308b; For a similar Buddhist list, see Cullavagga IX, 13. 4. 

89. Than, p. 308b. 

90. Ibid. See Mahavagga HI, 4, 2 ff., in the case of the Buddhist monk. 
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This stay at one place began when fifty days of the actual rainy season 
(savisarale mase vaTkkante: i.e., the month of Jyestha and twenty days of 
Asadha) had elapsed. It ended on the fifth day of Bhadrapada.»i Nobody 
was allowed to spend two rainy seasons at the same place The monks were, 
however, allowed to prolong their stay for five or ten days after the end of 
the rainy season if the road was still full of many living beings and was not as 
yet free from mud.®^ 

RESIDENCE: 

The monk had to select a residence which was free from the crowd^^ 
of people and hence was conducive to study and meditation. For this pur¬ 
pose, he normally put up in gardens or temples (ceiya) outside the city.^® 
Along with these, lonely places like the cemetery, deserted houses, moun¬ 
tain caves and potter’s workshops were also resorted to.®® 

Whatever be the nature of a lodge, the monks were not allowed to 
enter or occupy it without the permission of the owner. First of all he had 
to see whether that particular place was suitable to him or not. Then he 
approached the houseowner to seek permission for that particular lodge if 
it fulfilled his requirements.®^ 

Unfit Lodgings: 

The monk was not allowed to live in lodgings used by the house¬ 
holders, or those containing fire and water, those having a common passage 
both for the monks and the householders, in which acts like massaging each 


91. Smv, p. 81a. The Buddhists began it on the full-moon day of Ai^dha and 
ended it on the full-moon day of Karttika: MaMvagga, HI, 2, 2. 

92. Dsv. Cu, 2, 11. 

93. Acdr. II, 3, 1, 4-5 (p, 137). 

It may be noted here that among the Brahmanical sources, the ^ankhalikhitadhar’- 
masatra refers to the rule “urdhvaih vansikabhyam naikasthanavasi” (ABORI, VII, p. 128) 
(Date of this Dharmasutra: between 300 B.C., to 100 A.D.: Kane Ibid., p. 105). While 
commenting on the passage ‘Bhik^rthi gramamacaret* (Ydjnavalkyasmrti, III. 58), the 
Mitdksard, remarks: 

“Bhiksaprayojanarthaih gramamaCTayet praviset na punah sukhanivasartham. 
Varsakale tu na do?ah. Crdhyarh, varsikabhyaih masabhyam naikasthanavasiti sahkhas- 
maranat. Sasaktau punarmasacatustayaparyantamapi sthatavyam na ciramekatra vase- 
danyatra var^alat. 6ravanadayascatvaro masa varsakala iti devalasmaranat. ‘Ekarat- 
ram vasedgrame nagare ratripahcakam. Varsabhyo’nyatra varsasu masamstu caturo vase- 
d* iti kanvasmaranat.’’ For Buddhist rules about Vassa, see MaMvagga III. 

94. Acar. H, 2, 2, 6 (p. 126). 

95. Viuaga, p. 77; Antg., p. 41; Anttr, p. 67; Uttar. 9, 4; 18, 4; 23, 4. 8; Nayd, p. 69. 

96. Acfir. I, 7, 2, 1 (p. 64). 

97. Ibid., n, 7, 2, 1-14 (pp. 173-77). 
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other’s body either with ghee or with perfumes, or sprinkling the body with 
water, or the practice of sexual acts were done by the householder and his 
wife.^^ Places visited by women, beasts and eunuchs,®® those frequented by 
heretics,^®® containing cobwebs and eggs,^®^ appropriated by force or stolen 
from somebody else by the present owner,^®2 specially white-washed, deco¬ 
rated, besmeared with cow-dung or built for use solely by the monks,^®® 
where seeds, flowers and other articles containing life were scattered,—all 
these were deemed unfit for the monks. 

Reasons Behind These : 

It may be noted that the reasoning behind the justification of the non¬ 
use of such places was based on the fundamental rules of ethical conduct 
of the monks, as will be clear from the following discussion. 

The house containing seeds, cobwebs, eggs, etc., if occupied, offered 
a ground for hiiiisa which w^as the major fault to be avoided by the monk. 

The place which was raised up from the ground level, and accesss to 
which could be had only by resorting to a platform or a ladder, was likely 
to be the cause of a serious fall for the monk wkich crushed the living beings 
on the ground. 

The monk living with the members of the family of a householder, 
if nursed by them in his illness, was likely to get attached to them and go 
astray. Moreover, the daughters and other ladies in the house were likely 
to force him to have sexual intercourse with a view to have a healthy 
chad.i®4 

In the case of the places where worldly activities or actions pertain¬ 
ing to fire and water were carried on, the monk was likely to get interested 
in such activities which were unbecoming for him. 

In their zeal to furnish the monks with lodging, the householders were 
likely to do all sorts of major injuries to the living beings (mahasavadya- 
kriya). Hence, such places were not to be accepted by the monks. More¬ 
over, such specially made lodgings were likely to create a feeling of grati¬ 
tude and attachment towards the houseowner in the mind of the monks. 

98. Ibid., II, 2, 3, 5-12 (pp. 131-32). 

99. Ndyd. p. 76; Bhag, p. 758b. 

100. Acara. H, 2, 2, 2, 8 (p. 127). 

101. Ibid., n, 1, 1 (p. 120). 

102. Ibid., 

103. Ibid., n, 2, 1, 3 ff (pp. 121 ff). 

104. Ibid., n, 2, 1, 12 (p. 124). 
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Lonely Life : 

In orclei', therefore, to avoid all these faults which were against the 
spirit of monk life, the monk was advised to stay in deserted houses, or burial 
places or under the cover of a tree.^°^ It was said that by living alone, the 
monk was able to practise concentration (samahie) and avoid quarrels 
(kalaha), passions (kasaya), and anger (lumantume), and was able to 
acquire a high standard of self-control.^®^ 

In spite of the mention of the ‘uvassaya’^®^ (monastery), and the 
‘viharaV®^ the general tone of opinion favoured a lonely mode of life free 
from the contact with the society around. 

CLOTHING AND NUDITY: 

The question of clothing and nudity may be said to have centred round 
the ideas connected with nirgranthalva (bondlessness) and aparigrahatva 
(non-possession). 

Early texts like the Acarclnga}^^ mention the fact that it was Maha- 
vlra who started the practice of nudity after a period of thirteen months 
after his renunciation. The Sthdndriga}^^ also refers to the fact, and puts 
it in the mouth of Mahavira who is said to have remarked, ‘mae samananam 

.... acelate dhamme pannatte.’ The same view is expressed by the Dasa- 

vaikdlika^^^ which disallows all efforts of bodily decoration to the monk as 
he is ‘nagina’ (naked) and tonsured (munda). The Uttcirddhi/ayaua^^^ also 
lays down nakedness as the sixth parisaha. 

Inspite of such constant references to nakedness, it may be noted that 
the rules about clothing did not seem to make it a compulsory item as will 
be clear from the following citations : 

“They are called naked, (nagum) who in this world, never return (to 
worldly state), (follow) my religion according to the commandment.” 

—Acdr, I, 6, 2, 3 (Transl., p. 56) 


105. Uttar. 2, 19-20; 32, 16; Stkf. 1, 4, 1, 1 (p. 271). 

106. Ibid., 29, 39. 

107. Acdr. II, 1, 2, 7; II, 1, 10, 6; H, 2, 2, 6; Naya. p. 175, 225. 

108. Uttar. 30, 17. 

109. I, 8, 1, 3 (p. 79). 

110. p. 460b. 

111. 6, 65; 4, 2, 1. 

112. 5BE, XLV, p. 9. 

113. All translations given from Jacobi, SBE, XXII. 
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“To a mendicant who is little clothed (acela),^^^ and firm in control 
(parivusie), it will not occur (to think): My clothes are torn (parijunne), 

I shall beg for (new) clothes, I shall beg for the thread (suttarh); I shall 
beg for a needle (suVrh), I shall repair them or stitch them; I shall put them 
on (parihissami); I shall wrap myself in them (paiinissami) 

—Ibid., I, 6, 3, 1 (Jacobi, p. 57). 

“Know further, that after winter is gone and the hot season has come, 
one should leave off the used-up (garment of the three), being clad with an 
upper (santaruttare) and an under garment, or with the undermost garment 
(omacelae), or with one gown (egasade), or with no clothes (acele) — 
aspiring to freedom from bonds.,,” 

—Ibid., I, 7, 4, 1 (p. 69); I, 7, 6, 1 (p. 71). 

—^Also, Sutrakrtdiiga, 2, 1, 56 (p. 354). 

“To a naked (acela) monk, the thought occurs ... I cannot leave off 
the covering of the privities. Then he may cover his privities with a piece 
of cloth (kadibandhanarii dharittae).” 

Acdr. I, 7, 7, 1 (p. 73). 

“The various outward marks (lihga) (of religious men) have been intro¬ 
duced in order that people might recognise them as such .... Now the 
opinion (of the Tirthaiikaras) is that knowledge, faith and right conduct 
(n^a, daihsana, caritta) are the true causes of final liberation (and not the 
outward marks).” 

—Uttar. 23, 32-33. 

“ ‘My clothes being torn, I shall (soon) go naked’, or ‘I shall get a 
new suit’, such thoughts should not be entertained by a monk. At one time 
he will have no clothes, at another he will have some; knowing this to be 
a salutary rule, a wise (monk) should not complain about it.” 

—Uttar. 2, 12-13. 

From all these citations it is clear that the monk was asked not to be 
very particular about the use of clothes. The chief motive behind his use 
of clothes was to cover the privities or to protect himself from severe cold 


114. It is interesting to note that later commentators explain ‘acolatva’ as the use 
of a few and used clothes, and not as complete nudity—See Than, comm. pp. 467b-468b: 
“Just as a man wearing a tattered and old garment is called naked in the popular sense 
of the term, in the same way, a monk wearing less garment, which is old and tattered Is 
called Acela. A beggar also uses such clothes, but the monk uses them on account of 
religious considerations.” 

*isat cela acela’—JSB, Vol. 12, No. 2, p. 31. 

BULL. DCRI.— 21 
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etc. Under no circumstances was he allowed to get attached to or to aspire 
for new clothes. Thus ‘freedom from bonds’ w^as the main idea behind the 
practice of nudity.^^^ 

This non-attachment could, therefore, be follo\ced even with the use 
of clothes without getting attached io them.^^^ Therefore, the Acdrdnga 
lays down that “(the monk) should beg for (clothes) which he wants, and 
which are permitted by the religious code (ahesanijja); he should wear the 
clothes in the same state in which they are given him; he should neither 
wash them nor dye them....”^^^ The same idea is manifested by the rule 
which did not permit a monk to lodge a complaint in case his clothes were 
torn off by thieves.^^® 

Why to Wear Clothes? 

Once this attitude of non-attachment towards clothing was adopted by 
the monk, he could use clothes for three reasons : 

(1) to avoid shame (hiripattitam), 

(2) to avoid disregard from the people if they feel so on seeing the 
monk’s distorted limbs (duguhchapattitaiii), 

and (3) to put up with the various parisahas (pansahavattiyam).^^® 
Number of Clothes : 

In all, three clothes^^® were to be used by the monk. Out of these 
three, two were to be of linen which were used as under-garments (anta- 
rijjagain), and the third, made of wool, as an upper garment (uttarijjagain). 
The stouter and the younger elements in the community wore only one gar¬ 
ment, while the older ones used two.^^i Under any circumstances, limita- 


115. The Thdv^nga gives five advantages of nudity; (1) no trouble of examining 
the clothes (appa padiJehana); (2) lightness in movement (laghavie pasatthe); (3) naked 
appearance creates faith in others (ruve vesasite); (4) thus he can carry into practice the 
law of the Jina which prescribes less requisites (tave anunnato), and (5) he can have 
complete self-control (viiile indiyaniggahe)—^pp. 342b, 343a: The Commentator attributes 
it to the Jinakalpikas. 

116. ‘Muccha pariggaho vutto’— Dsv, 6, 21. 

117. I, 7, 4, 1 (p. 68); See Ahhidhdnardjendrakoia, Vol. 1, pp. 188-89. 

118. Acdr. II, 3, 3, 16 (p. 148). 

119. Thdn, p. 138a. 

120. Acdr, I, 7, 4, 1 (pp. 67-69) ; See f.n. 3, p. 67; the ‘Tecivara’ of the Buddhists: 
Sahghatl, Uttarasahga and Antaravasaka: Mahdvaggd, VIII, 14, 2. 

121. Acdr, I, 7, 4, 1; Bhag, p. 374b ref. to th.e Colapattaga also. 
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tion to the number of clothes was binding, and no lavishness or stock-piling 
of clothes was ever allowed. In the hot season, the monk was to give up the 
used-up clothes and had to put on either one or no garment.122 

Material, Proper and Improper : 

The monk was allowed to accept clothes which were made of wool 
(jahgiya), silk (bhahgiyaiii), hemp (s^ayarn), palm-leaves (pottagam), 
cotton (khomiyarh), of arhatCda (tulakadam), or any other of such types 
(tahapparam) SthandiigaP^ however, gives the fifth type as that 

which is made of tirida bark. The commentator remarks that even though 
these five kinds were allowed, only those of cotton and wool were to be used 
normally. In case, these two were not available, then, only the other types 
of clothes could be used .^25 

Clothes which were bought, (kitam) washed, (dhoyaih) dyed (rat- 
tam), cleaned or perfumed (or the sake of the monk, or those which were 
made of fur (ainani), fine ones (sahinani), beautiful ones (sahinakallam), 
prepared out of goat's hair (ayani), of blue cotton (kayagani), of ordinary 
cotton (khomiya), of finer cotton (dugullani), made of patta, made of malaya 
fibre (malayani), of bark fibres (pattunnani), of muslin (ariisuyani), of silk 
(cinaiiisuyani), or those wliich wore known as Desaraga, Amila, Gajjala, 
Phaliya and Kayaha: blankets (kambala), cloaks (pavarani); plaids (aina- 
paLiranani) of Udda. Pesa, embroidered with Pesa fur (pesalesani), made 
of the skin of black (kinba), blue (.Jla) or white (gora) deer; golden plaids 
(kanagani), plaids glittering like gold (kanagakantani), interwoven with 
gold (kfmagapattani), strewn with gold (kanagakhaiyani), touched or shaded 
with gold (kanagaphusiyani); tiger skins (vagghani), or ornamental clothes 
(abharanam), or such as were set with ornaments (abharanacittani)—all 
these were deemed unfit for the monk.^“® 


122. Acdr. I, 7, 6, 1 (p. 71). The Buddhist monk was allowed to put off his sahghati 
only when ill, or when crossing a deep river: Maluivagga, Vlli, 23. 

123. Acar, 11, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). 

124. p. 338ab. 

125. The text also prescribes these three: Ibid. p. 138a. 

126. Acdr. II, 5, 1, 3-5 (pp. 157-58): Cf. Buddhist: Pamsukulika (made up of rags) 
and Gahapatika (given by the house-holders): Durga Bhagwat remarks: As the bounty 
of the laity increased, the Pamsukulika fell into the background and soon it was m;»de 
a rule that no Bhikkhu was to take a vow of wearing P^hsukulika alone”—Earli/ Bud¬ 
dhist Jurisprudence, p. 146. 
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Whcfe to Obtain PvopeT Clothes : 

The monks had to seek proper clothing from the householders only 
within a distance of half a yojana, and nobody was allowed to go beyonr^ 

this limit normally.^^7 

How to Get Them? 

After seeking the permission of the guru, the monks went in search 
of proper clothing. The main source for them was the devoted householders. 
Going to them, they told the householder the specific type of clothing they 
wanted. When such a clothing was obtained, they scanned it to see whether 
it contained living beings or any other impurities. They were allowed to 
get such clothes as were not needed by the householder.^-® 

Whatever was offered was to be accepted there and then after inspect¬ 
ing it. No future promises regarding clothing were to be accepted.^^s The 
monks were also allowed to reject such clothes as were not fit for them, or 
as were not likely to last long.^®® 

Under particular vows, the monk put restrictions on himself regard¬ 
ing either the quality of the cloth, or the nature of the donor, or the way 
in which it was offered, and so In this case it may be noted that many 

of the rules regarding clothing were identical with those of food. 

Using the Clothes: 

No washing or cleaning of clothes either with ground drugs or with 
water was allowed. The monks, however, were allowed to dry their clothes 
on a heap of ash or of bones after carefully examining them.^®^ 1^0 monk 
was neither allowed to dye his clothes nor use coloured clothes. In case, 
however, he did not get proper clothing then he was permitted to sew differ¬ 
ent pieces together.^®® 

Jinakappiyas and Therakappiyas : 

The monks either followed the Jinakappa (or the mode of life resem¬ 
bling that of the Jina), or the Therakappa (corporate or group life) Even 

127. Acar, H, 5, 1, 2 (p. 157). 

128. Ibid,, 11, 5, 1, 6-9 (pp. 158-59). 

129. Ibid,, II, 5, 1, 10 (p. 159). 

130. Ibid, II, 5, 1, 11-15 (pp. 160-61). 

131. Than. p. 251b. 

132. Acar. II, 5 , 1, 17-23 (pp. 162-63). 

133. Ibid, n, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). 

134. Than, p. I67b. 
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though these terms are not expressly referred to at all places in the Ahgas, 
yet the commentators explain certain references pertaining to nudity, etc. 
as peculiar to the Jinakappiyas. 

The Jinakalpika monk had less requisites with him, inasmuch as 
he ate food in the hollow of his hand, carried a broom, led a life secluded 
from the rest of the members of his group, and wore no clothing.^^ 

OTHER REQUISITES: 

Besides clothing, the monk used other articles like alms-bowl (paya), 
blanket (kaihbala), and broom (payapuhchana) for the sake of the proper 
practice of self-control or out of a sense of shame (sahjamalajjattha) 

The set of these requisites was called ‘bhandaga’^^’^ which was divided 
into ‘aupagrahika’ (supplementary) and ‘ogha’ (of general use). Inspite of 
such division the monk had to restrict himself to a limited number of requi¬ 
sites and had to wander as light as the wind (laghubhiitaviharin) ™ without 
any attachment for such requisites. 

The oft-repeated set of requisites in the text of the Ahgas^^® is Vattha, 
paya, karhbala and payapuhchana’. Out of these, we have already seen the 
details regarding the vattha or clothes. 

Paya : (Bhayana"^^^ or Padiggaha'^^^) 

The patra or the alms-bowl was made either of gourd (laii), or of 
wood (daru), or of clay (mattiya) Along with the pots which were used 
or owned by the householders,the nets bought for the monk, or those made 
of iron (aya), tin (tali), lead (sisaga), silver (hiranna), gold (suvanna), 
brass (ririya), an alloy of gold, silver and copper (harapuda), pearl (mani), 
glass (kaya), mother of pearl (karixsa), shell (sahkha), horn (sihga), ivory 
(danta), cloth (cela), stone (sela) or leather (camma), or those which were 
specially polished, etc. for the monk,—^were not allowed for use by the 
monks.i^ 

135. See Jacobi’s note, SEE, XXII, p, 57, f.n. 2: But as wo shall see later on, even 
the Jinakalpikas wore clothes. 

136. D.4v. 6, 20. 

137. Uttar, 24, 13; Bhag. 749b. 

138. Dsv, 3, 10: Also Sikr. 1, 1, 1. 2 (p 2351. 

139. Acar. I, 2, 5, 3 (p. 23); I, 6, 2, 1 (p. 55); Dsv. 6, 20; Bhag. p. 291a, 309b, 689a. 

140. Ibid. 139a. 

141. Ndifd. p. 29; DM). 5, ii, 1. 

142. i5car. H, 6, 1, 1 (p. 166); Than. 138a. 

143. Stkr, 1, 9, 20 (p. 304); Dsv. 6, 53. 

144. Ac&r. n, 6, 1, 1-3 (pp. 166-67); Div. 6, 51-53. 
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Those who were young and stout (thirasahghayane) were allowed to 
use only one pot. In order to acquire such a pot, nobody was allowed to go 
beyond a distance of half a yojana (addhajoyanamerao) 

Other rules regarding the seeking of pot, the unlit bowl and the way 
of approaching the householder were the same as in the case of clothes.^^® 

As in the case of clothes, so in accepting a pot the monk imposed 
limits on himself under special vows which restricted his choice of the bowl 
pertaining either to the donor, or to the type of the bowl or the way in 
which it was given.^^'^ 

It seems that the pots which were used at the time of renunciation 
were sold in shops (kuttiyavana) 

Kambala : 

This was a blanket used by the monks to cover themselves either as 
a protection from cold, or as a cover whUe sleeping.ws No other details are 
to be found about it. 


Payapuncharm: 

harana^^'^ It^w^ equated by the commentators with the rajo- 

harana. It was used in wiping lightly the places over which the monk 

wanted to sit, stand or lie down, so that living beings may not get killed.i5i 

Its bristles were made out of five kinds of material-either of the 
of a goat (unnic), or that of the camel (uttite) or of hemn ( - ^ c 

other articles, besides these principal four, were the following: 


145. Acar. II, 6 , 1, 1 . 

<PP- 166 - 68 ). 

147. Tfcdri. 251b. 

148. N&yd. p. 29. 


internal and external dirt^WM^wip^r fatemd^ th^^ ** I**® 

^ showed kindne. to beings and was thus"fre: 

Bhag. p. 374 b. 

Wn.ri'" ““ « <“”>• P- 

Ibid, comm, p. 339a, v. 3 . 


150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 
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Muhapattl: 

It was a piece of cloth^**^ tied over the mouth and nose by the monks 
to prevent small insects from entering their mouth and getting killed. 

It may be noted that this article gets reference frequently in some¬ 
what later texts of the Ahga series. Its subsidiary importance is hinted by 
its absence in the fourfold list of the principal articles used by the monks.^^s 

Gocchaga: 

The ^gocchaga’^^^ was a piece of cloth used in cleaning the alms-bowl. 
No other details regarding this can be had. 

Besides this, the Bhagavaii also mentions the latthi or the stick used 
by the monks.^^*^ 

The articles which the monk had to keep with him, have been noted 
above. Besides these, we come across a number of others which he used 
for a temporary period and returned to the owner when his job was done. 

Bedding and Seats: 

In the texts we frequently come across the phrase ‘padihariyam pi^a- 
phalagasejjasantharagam’.^^^ The meaning of the phrase is ‘returnable stool, 
plank, bedding and mat’. 

These articles were to be obtained from the householder and were to 
be returned to him after the monk had finished his work with these. 

The actual bedding of a monk consisted either of grass, stone or a 
wooden plank. On the bed of grass the monk lay down after carefully 
inspecting the absence of any living beings. Then wiping his body he slept 
over it keeping such a distance from others as was not likely to make his 
limbs touch those of others.^®® 


154. Ndyd, p. 164; Bhag, 139a; Uttar, 26, 23; Vivdga, p. 8. 

155. ScHUBRiNG remarks: “It is characteristic oi the dependence of the Jainas on 
Br^manical model, that the mouthpiece that they (Brahmins) did not know, is not men¬ 
tioned in the series of articles’^— Die Lehre der Jainas, article 145, (Tr. by Marathe for 
me). 

156. Uttar, 26, 23; comm,: patrakoparivarcyupakaranaih. Bhag, p. 374b. 

157. p. 374b. 

158. Nayd. p. 76; Bhag, 134b; Acdr, II, 3. 1, 2 (p. 136); II, 7, 1, 4 (p. 172); ihkr. 
2, 2, 76 (p. 383). 

159. Acdr, H, 2, 3, 25-27 (pp. 134-35); UUar. XVII, 14; Bhag, 126b; ThJdn, p. 157a. 
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While accepting bedding from the householder, the monk had to be 
careful in taking only such articles as were free from eggs or living beings. 
Under peculiar vows he could restrict his choice regarding the quality of 
the bedding (santharaga) to be accepted.^^^ The plank of wood was used 
in the rainy season. Otherwise, high beds were strictly forbidden.^®^ 

Such articles as the 'su~i (needle), ‘pippalaga’ (razor?), ‘kannasoha- 
naga’ (ear-picker), ‘nahacchedanaa’ (nail-parer) were to be returned to the 
owner immediately and no exchange of these with other monks was allowed 
without the permission of the owner.^^^ Articles like umbrellas, chowries 
and shoes were not allowed.^®^ 

BEGGING AND FOOD: 

The practice of ideal conduct being dependent on pure food begged in 
a pure way, the monk had to be very careful regarding its acquisition. Out 
of the Ahgas, the Acdrdnga^ and among the Mulasutras, the Dasavaikdlika, 
give a number of rules for begging food. 

How to go out ? 

Taking with him his complete outfit, the monk started at a proper 
time to beg alms.^®^ Along the tour, he did not keep company either with 
householders or heretics,and walked in a quiet and unexcited way,^^ 
looking to a distance of a yuga before him.^**’^ 

When not to go ? 

If there was heavy rain, thick mist, high gale or a crowd of insects 
flying in the air, then the monk was not allowed to go for begging.^®® So also, 
he was not to choose such a time when the food was either not prepared or 
was already distributed, or when the people were engaged in milching the 
cow.^®® 


160. Acdr, II, 2, 3, 13-21 (pp. 132-4). 

161. Uttar. XV, 4; XXI, 22; Dsv. 6, 55-56. 

162. Acdr. II, 7, 1, 4-5 (p. 172). 

163. Stkr. 1, 9, 18 (p. 303); Dsv. 3, 4; T^ian. p. 233a and comm. p. 234a forbid five 
kinds of skins: that of a goat, ram, buffalo, deer and cow. It may be noted, however, 
that a certain merchant called Dhana (Ndyd. p. 158) is said to have given shoes (ovahanao), 
umbrellas (chattaga) even to the Nigganthas. 

164. Acdr. II, 1, 3, 6 (p. 96). 

165. Ibid. II, 1, 1, 7 (p. 90). 

166. Ibid. II, 1, 5, 1 (p. 99). 

167. Dsv. 5, i, 2-3. 

168. Ibid. 5, i, 8; Acdr. II, 1, 3,9 (pp. 96-97). 

169. Ibid. II, 1, 4, 3 (p. 98), 
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The Way of Begging: 

Normally, he was to beg at all houses irrespective of the status of the 
occupants. Yet, he was advised to prefer noble families in order to get pure 
food.170 

Under special vows which the monk undertook, he begged in peculiar 
ways. Besides restricting his choice to a particular type of food, or to a 
peculiar donor, or to a special odd time,^^^ he went at different houses in 
the following ways: 

(a) He went begging food successively at four houses forming the 
corners of an imaginary box (peta), 

or (b) he did so, so that the houses begged at, formed the shape of 
a half-cut box (ardhapeta), 

or (c) he went in a zigzag way (gomutrika), 

or (d) to houses at great distances from one another so that his beg¬ 
ging resembled the unregulated flying of a gnat (patahgavithika), 

or (e) he visited the houses in a spiral line like the turn of a conch 
(sambukavarta), either from the centre outwards, or towards the centre, 

or (f) he went straight on and then returned a-begging (ayataiii- 
gatva-pratyagata) 

The road he chose was to be devoid of mud, living beings, wild 
animals, pits, uneven ditches, embers, ash, pillars, bridges and cowdung.^*^^ 
Houses of courtesans, scenes of quarrels and fights, playgrounds, the lodgings 
of officers and kings were to be avoided at all cost.^^^ So also he was not 
allowed to visit the houses of his relatives before undertaking the begging 
tour with a view to acquire specially prepared dishes.^^® If a house was 
closed, then he was not to open or peep through the doors or crevices 
of bath-rooms.^'^® He was not to transgress the limits set up by the house¬ 
holder to the monk’s entry (aibhumi), and within that limit also he was 
not to jump over or drive aside a goat or a child.^*^ He was not to hurry up 


170. Ibid, II, 1, 2 (p. 92); Dsv. 5, i. 14. 

171. Uttar. 26, 32; 30, 20-21. 

172. Ibid. 30, 19; TMn. 365b. 

173. Dsv. 5, i, 3-7; Acdr. II, 1, 5, 2-4 (pp. 99-101). 

174. Dsv. 5, i, 9, 12, 16. 

175. Acdr. II, 1, 4, 4 (p. 98). 

176. Ibid. II, 1, 6, 2 (p. 103); Div. 5, i, 22-25. 

177. Ibid. 5, i, 22-25. 

BULL. DCRI.— 22 
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in order to overtake others to get food but was to wait tiU the rest had their 
turn.™ 


Proper and Improper Food : 

It may be noted that even though the Suirakrtiinga^'’^ refers to the 
forty-six faults pertaining to improper begging of food, nowhere, either in 
the Ahgas or in the Mulasfilras, they are given at one place under systematic 
categories. It may only be noted that these were grouped into the faults per- 
taining to — 

(a) udgama —preparation of food, 

(b) utpadana — the ways adopted in obtaining food, 

(c) esaaia —pertaining to the method of accepting food, 
and (d) paribhoga — way of eating food, its quantity, etc. 

These divisions were not watertight and in many cases these divisions 
contained faults of varying nature. 

The following ways of offering food to the monk were improper: 

(1) food given after upsetting the eatables or other things on the 
ground (parisadejja bhoyanaih) 

(2) given by the donor by crushing living beings under his or her 
feet (sammaddam^i p^ani) 

(3) given after pouring the articles in another pot, or mixing them 
with ‘sacitta’ things, or after taking bath (ogahaitta) 

(4) food given with a ladle, hand or pot soiled with previous inju¬ 
rious activity (purekamma), or wet with water, or covered with dust, salt, 
hariyala, hihgulaa, manosila, anj ana, red earth (geruii), vamiiya (yellow 
earth), se^ya, soratthiya,i^ and pittha (floor), 

(5) food offered after the consent of only one out of its many 
owners, 


178. Acdr, II, 1, 5, 5 (p. 101); Dsv, 5, u, 10-11. 

179. 2, 2, 13 (p. 364); Uttar, 24, 12. 

180. Div, 5, i, 28. 

181. Ibid. 5, i, 29. 

182. Ibid. 5, i, 31. 

183. These are various kinds of earth, Div, 5, i, 32-34; Acur. II, 1, 6, 4-6 (pp. 103-04). 

184. 5, i, 37. 
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(6) food offered by a lady who keeps aside the sucking child, 

(7) food given after setting aside the lid or breaking the seal,^®® 

(8) food given after taking the pot down from the oven at the sight 
of the monk, or after doing any other fire activity hke kindling the fire, 
extinguishing it, inserting or taking out fuel, fanning the fire, etc.,“’ 

(9) food given after climbing the terrace or a high place by means 
of the ladder,^®® 

(10) food offered after plucking a hly or any other flower.^®® 

The following types of articles were not allowed to the monk: 

(1) food specially prepared for him (uddesiya) 

(2) cold unboiled water,^®^ 

(3) articles meant to be given away in charity (danattha) ,^®® 

(4) articles given away to acquire merit (pu^attha) 

(5) meemt to be given to beggars (vanimattha) 

(6) food meant only for the monks (samaqattha) ,^®® 

(7) food involving sinful activity (ahakamma) ,^®® 

(8) food purchased specially for the monks (kiyagada), 

(9) food which was a mixture of pure and impure things (pul), 

(10) food brought from a distance (aha^), 

(11) supplemented (ajjhoyara), 

(12) brought on credit (pamicca), 

(13) mixed with unacceptable things (m!sa),^®^ 

(14) mixed with flowers and fresh seeds,^®® 

(15) placed on living beings, or on water, or anthill (uttingapa- 
?aga),i99 

(16) Bulbs (kanda), roots (mfila), fruits (palamba), cut vegetables, 
fresh cucumber (tumbaga) and jinger (singabera), barley powder (sattu- 


185. Ibid. 5, i, 43. 

186. Ibid. 5, i, 45-46. 

187. Ibid. 5, 8, 61-64. 

188. Ibid. 5, i, 65-69. 

189. Ibid. 5, ii. 14-15. 

190. Acfir. n, 1, 6, 8 (p. 104); Dsv. 5, i, 55. 

191. Acdr. n, 6, 2, 1, 2 (pp. 169-170); H, 1, 7, 7 (p. 107). 

192. Div. 5, i, 47-48. 

193. Ibid. 5, i, 49. 

194. Ibid. 5, i, 51. 

195. Ibid. 5, i, 53. 

196. Acdr. n, 1, 9 (p. HI). 

197. Div. 5, 1, 55. 

198. Ibid. 5, i, 57-58. 

199. Ibid. 5, 1, 59-60. 
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cun^), sesamum cake (sakkuli) and treacle (phaniya) or such other food 
kept for sale and covered with dust (raena pariphasiya); various fruits, sugar 
cane (ucchu), rice-wash (caiilodaga) lotus-roots or any part of a fresh 
lotus, sprouts of trees (pavala), green vegetables, tilaparpatika, sprouts of 
Neem tree, rice-cake, cold water (viyada) or imperfectly boiled water (tat- 
tanivvuda), fruits like Kavittha, Maiilufiga or Citron, Bihelaga, and such 
other raw articles,®*^ 

( 17 ) imperfectly pounded and cooked food,^^ 

( 18 ) food given out of respect or prepared out of material forcibly 
stolen and bought by the householder; prepared for a fixed number of 
people; offered in a festival in honour of the dead; articles kept on a high 
place; of doubtful purity; prepared for the guests and the sick; cooked by 
the person who had given lodging to the monk (sejjayara), and cooled down 
by means of a fan,^®* 

( 19 ) juice of raw fruits, blossoms of anything, raw rice, honey, liquor, 
ghee, curds, molasses, oil, etc., pulp of plantain or coconut, etc.,'^®^ 

(20) royal food (rayapin(la) ,2®^ 

(21) food dripping with ghee, etc.,^ 

(22) food from a festival (sahkha^) .2®^ 

The Acaranga, the Dasavaikdlika and the Bhagavatl Sutra mention 
certain phrases, the meaning and interpretation of which has created differ¬ 
ence of opinion among a few scholars. For instance, the first^®® refers to 
'‘bahuatthiena mamsena va macchena va”, the second^® mentions“bahuat- 
thiyam poggalam animisam va bahukantayam”, and the third®“ cites the 
incidence of Mahavira asking Reva'i Gahava’ml to offer him the ‘kukku- 
^amamsa’ and not the ‘duve kavoyasaira’. 


200. Ibid. 5, i, 70-75. 

, 201. Ibid. 5, ii, 18-24. 

202. Acar. 11, 1, 1, 1-6 (pp. 88-89); also U, 1, 8 (pp. 108-110). See B/iog. 
for similar amplified list. 

203. Acdr. II, 1, 1, 11-14 (pp. 90-91); II, 1, 6, 9 (p. 104); II, 1, 3, 5 (p. 
1, 6, 10 (p. 105); n, 1, 7, 1 (p. 105); H, 1, 7, 5 (p. 107); II, 1, 9, 3 (p. 112). 

204. Ibid. H, 1, 8, 1-15 (pp. 108-110). 

205. Div. 3, 3. 

206. Ibid. 8, 57. 

207. Adr. n, 1, 2, 3 (p. 92). 

208 . n, 1 , 10 , 6. 

209. 5, i, 73. 

210. p. 686b. 


p. 300a 
96); n, 
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Some scholars, ignoring the explanation of the commentators, hold the 
view that these phrases refer to the eating of flesh. The commentators, on 
the other hand, explain the words ‘pudgala’ and ‘animisa’ as varieties of 
fruits,the ‘kapotaka’ as 'kusm^da’ or a pumpkin, the ^marjara’ as a kind 
of gas (vayuvisesa)2i2 or a vegetable called ‘viralika’ and the ‘kukkutamarii- 
sa’ as ‘bijapuraka kataha’.^i^ 

The question can be rightly solved if one takes into consideration the 
fact that Mahavira was the principal advocate of Ahiihsa. It was he who 
denounced the sacrificial practices of contemporary society and declared that 
all beings, great and small, desire to live. In the light of the role of Maha¬ 
vira, therefore, it is correct to fall in line with the commentators. 

Right since the times of Mahavira todate — all these 2500 years — the 
Jainas have been known for their scrupulous practice of Ahirhsa. No other 
sect — nor even the Buddhists — has been so vigilant about non-violence. 
This tradition which has been a matter of everyday practice with the Jainas 
suggests that the words should be interpreted in the way the commentators 
have done. 

Even apart from considerations of the traditional advocacy of Ahimsa 
by the Jainas, one has to admit that a word is likely to have two meanings 
and hence we may not be wrong if we accept as correct the explanations by 
the commentators. 

Proper and Improper Donors: 

As we have already seen, the monk visited all the houses irrespective 
of the status of the families residing in them. He went to beg food to such 
places where he was not known.^^^ if he frequented the same houses, then 
the people were likely to remark ‘that (men become monks) because they 
will not work and are wretched.’^is 

He was, therefore, to approach only “unblamed (adugunchia), uncen¬ 
sured (agarahia) families, to wit, noble families (uggakula), distinguished 
families (bhogakula), royal families (rainnakula), or k^atriya families, or 
families of the Iksvakus and Hari, those of cowherds, barbers, merchants, 


211. See Dsv. (Ed. Abhyankar), p. 28 (Notes). 

212. Ibid., Bhag, p. 691a. 

213. Ibid, i 

214. Stkf. 1, 7, 27 (p. 296). 

215. Ibid. 1, 3, 1, 6 (SBE, XIV, p. 262). 
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carpenters and weavers.”2“ At another place, however, the same t^t dis¬ 
allows a monk to accept food from k?atriyas, kings, messengers and ^ose 
bom in royal families, whether the members of such families were either 
inside or outside the house, or when they invited the monks for food “7 

Along with these, he was not allowed to accept food from those who 
had given him a lodging^i® as there was a likelihood of the latter preparing 
special food for the monk and thus creating ties of obligation. 

The Return: 

With these rules of food in his mind, the monk sought alms within 
an area covered by half a yojana.®^® Within this limit he begged food without 
creating intimacy with the householders by telling them stories,®®® or taking 
shelter of a pillar,®®^ etc. 

Thus he returned to tiie monastery with the food and diowed it to 
his guru. Then he reported and confessed his transgressions, if any, before 
the guru, and inquiring whether anybobdy else was in need of food he ate 
that food which remained after giving to the needy. No food was to be 
wasted on the ground, and the monk consumed all food in the company of 
other monks without having any clothing.®®® 

In case, the monk became hungry while on the begging tour, then 
finding out a lonely and desolate place or the shelter of a wall, he cleaned 
the place welL Then washing his hands well, he consumed food there with 
due permission of the owner of that place.®®® 

In case he came across certain impiuities in the food, or accepted 
impure food through inadvertance, he found out a place free from living 
bemgs tod deposited the food on that place.®®* For the same purpose, he 
was allowed to question the nature of the food of which he was doubtful, 
to the donor, and in some cases, was permitted to taste a little amount 
of sour articles to see whether they are fit or unfit for him.®®* 


218. Ac&r. n, 1, 2, 2. 

217. ibid, n, 1, 3, 10 (p. 97); Does it signify that the text makes a distinction be¬ 
tween ordinaty fcsatriyas and royal families? 

218. ibid. H, 2, 3, 4 (p. 131); Bhag, 231a; Div, 3, 5: ‘sa^riyapiintda’. 

219. ^ear. U, 1, 2, 5 (p. 93); Bhag. p. 291b, 292a. 

220. Div. S. ii, 9. 

22L ibid. 6^ 57-00. 

222. Uffor. 1, 35; Div. 5, i, 84-97; 5, ii, 1; Aedr. H, 1, 10 (pp. 113£E). 

223. Div. 5, i, 82-83. 

224. ibid. 5, i, 82-83; Aedr. n, 1, 10, 6; Ndyd. p. 164, 

225. Dhf. 5, i, 58. 76. 78. 79. 
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If the food obtained in a single round was not sufficient for his main¬ 
tenance, then the monk was allowed to undertake a second round.^ 

Ideal Quantity: 

The ideal quantity of food to be consumed by the monk was thirty-two 
morsels (kavala), each of the size of a hen’s egg (kukkudiandapamana) • 
Besides this, eating such eight morsels was called 'appahara’; consuming 
twelve morsels was termed as ‘avaddha’; sixteen morsels, 'dubhaga’; twenty- 
four morsels ‘patta’, and thirty-one morsels as ‘kihcuna.’ Any monk who 
ate less than the normal quantity of thirty-two morsels was not called paka- 
marasabhol (excessive eater) 

The Time jor Eating : 

Generally the monks took food in the third porisi (i.e., roughly a 
prahara) of the day. He could change the time if he had undertaken a 
vow to eat food at an odd time in the day.^^s Nobody was allowed to eat 
food at night (ralbhoyaiia), as also to preserve food overnight or accept 
such, or make a store of food.^^o 

The Mode of Eating : 

The monk consunied food in the begging pot. He was not allowed to 
make use of the householder’s pots. While eating food, he was not to com¬ 
bine various articles for enriching its taste, or eat only the good one, or shift 
the morsel from one side to another for extracting a better taste. 

He was not to be greedy or attached to any food, but was expected 
to eat food only for the maintenance of his body.^^o 

The Purpose of Eating: 

On account of six reasons, the monk was supposed to take food. They 

were; 

(1) veyana — to lessen the pangs of hunger, 

(2) veyavacca — to be able to wait upon the elders and the sick, 

226. Jhid. 5, i, 22. 

227. Than, comm, p. 149a; Bhag. 292a; Sufficient to maintain oneself: Uttar, 6, 
7; 8,11. 

228. Ibid, 26, 32. For various vows regarding this: Sikr, 2, 2, 72 (p. 379). 

229. Bhag. 291b; Stkr. 1, 2, 220 (p. 255); 1, 6, 28 (p. 29*1); 1, 7, 21 (p. 295); Uttar, 
16, 7-8; 17, 15-16; 19, 30; Dsv. 3, 2-3. 

230. Acdr. 1, 7, 6, 2 (p. 71). 

231. Than. p. 359a. 
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( 3 ) iriyatthae — to maintain a proper mode of walking, 

(4) sanjamatthae — to maintain self-control, 

( 5 ) panavattiyae — to maintain life, 

and (6) dhammacintae — to practise religion. 

For six reasons, he was to give up food : 

(1) atanke — in illness, 

(2) uvasagge — in case of trouble from the king or divine trouble, 

(3) titikkhane—^for the practice of bearing bodily pangs, 

(4) bambhaceraguttite — for the maintenance of celibacy, 

(5) i)anidayatavaheum — for the protection of living being, and for 
undergoing a penance, 

and (6) sariravuccheyanatthae — for the giving up of the body. 

In short, the whole set of these rules was reduced to three categories. 
According to those, a monk was to accept such food as was ‘navakodipari- 
suddha’—i.e., free from the acts of killing beings, cooking or buying the 
food oneself, or causing others to do so, or consenting to others doing so—; 
‘dasadosavivajiiya’ —free from the tenfold faults like doubting the purity 
of food, etc.; ‘uggamuppayapesanasuparisuddha’ — free from the faults of 
preparation, acceptance and begging.®^ 

General Evaluation of The Rules: 

The survey of these different rules may be said to reveal the ethical 
basis of the whole superstructure of rules. The sole aim of these rules was 
the non-injury to living beings and the non-attachment either to food or to 
a particular family or house. 

The DasavaikdlikaP^ describes beautifully the mode to be adopted by 
the monk while begging. It is said that a monk should obtain food in the 
same way as the bees do without getting attached to a particular flower or 
without causing harm to it. While extracting juice from the flower the 
bee not only maintains itself but also sees that the flower does not wither. 
Thus the monk also should see that he gets food without getting attached 
to the food or without troubling the householder. Hence the monk was 
asked to visit all places where he was not known. The various peculiar 


232. Bhag. 293a; comm. p. 294a; Than. p. 452a; Such stray references to a few of 
these 42 faults occur also in Than. pp. 159a, 320a, 460b, 487a; Bhag. p. 231a 291ab 

233. 1, 2-3. 
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modes of begging, like choosing a particular method of begging, or a par¬ 
ticular time, or a peculiar type of food, or donor, may be said to imply the 
factor of non-attachment which a monk was not normally likely to develop 
in the event of his regular visits to particular houses. 

The element of ahiihsa was foremost in these rules which made a 
monk forego not only raw, powdered and vegetable food, but even that which 
was given with a wet hand or pot, or with a ladle besmeared with other 
impure articles. Not accepting cold unboiled water, not traversing over 
mud or bridge or rain-water or ash, etc., implied the effort in the strict 
practice of Ahiihsa. The rule of not taking food at night was also adopted 
due to these considerations. 

A keen foresight was shown regarding hiihsa in such rules as not 
accepting food from pregnant women, or that given from a high place. In 
such cases the donor was likely to get bodily trouble. The food specially 
done for the monk was also likely to involve hiihsa and it was likely to 
contain foodstuffs full of condiments which were harmful to the controlled 
mode of monklife. With the same view, the monk was not allowed to visit 
the places of his relatives beforehand. 

It is indeed remarkable to note that inspite of the prevalence of non¬ 
vegetarian practices of the then contemporary society, Jaina monks advo¬ 
cated and practised vegetarian habits. In this case, the instance of Ari§ta- 
nemi,234 renounced the world knowing that several animals would be 

killed in the marriage feast, would remain unique for all times to come. 

The description of a normal size of the morsel of food in terms of a 
hen’s egg need not be taken to mean anything more. Trying to seek more 
significance in that than necessary would be against the very traditions of 
Jainism.235 Similar references from other texts have already been discuss- 
ed.236 It is a tribute to the Jaina monks that they had to undergo strict 
discipline regarding food even under abnormal circumstances like famine 
or illness.23^ 

Contemporary rival sects like the Buddhists also were not strict about 
the vegetarian habits. In this connection, Durga Bhagvat remarks, ‘‘The 


234. Vttar. Chapt. 22. 

235. See Die Lehre der Jainas, art. 154 for a different view. 

236. See pp. 172-73 above . 

237. For deviations of the rule, see Nayd, p. 80, where Selaga is said to have 
taken wine and flesh in illness; Vivdgasuya (p. 53) mentions a doctor who prescribed 
meat-eating to all including the samanas; Ae&r. n, 1, 4, 1 (p. 97) forbids monks to gp 
to such festivals where meat is served. 
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Buddhists had, like their contemporaries, strong notions about the purity 
and impurity of food. However, like other Titthiyas they had no 
in receiving food from outcastes, pregnant women, etc., neither did tney 
refuse things like fish, rice-gruel etc., as other ascetics did. They could take 
animal food as Well. The only precaution taken was that a Bhikkhu was 
forbidden to eat flesh of a beast purposely killed for his sake, and the flesh 
of useful animals as horses, elephants etc., and of other animals like dogs 

etc.”238 


Parallel practices in Brahmanical system also are to be found. In 
this connection, the instances of Bharadvaja and Visvamitra,"^® who saved 
their life by eating animal flesh, may be noted. From such instances, “it 
seems pretty clear that in earlier days there was no restraint upon eating 
meat, though in the time of Manu it was not considered lawful to eat any 
flesh which had not been sacrificed”.^^ 


ITEMS OF DAILY ROUTINE: 

Before entering upon a detailed discussion of every item of the daily 
routine of a monk, we shall first note down the general programme of his 
daily life as given in the Uttarddhyayana.^^ 

After sunrise, during the first quarter (of the first porisi), he inspected 
and cleaned his requisites and paid respect to the superiors. Then asking 
the acarya whether there was any work for him, the monk did the thing 
which his acarya asked him to do. Otherwise, he indulged in studies. 

In the second porisi he did meditation, in the third he begged and ate 
food, and in the fourth he again studied.^^ Then paying reverence to the 
elders, and doing the ‘pratikramana’, he inspected the lodging. Then he did 
‘kayotsarga’, and reflected upon the transgressions he happened to do on 
that day. 

In the first quarter of the night he studied, in the second he medi¬ 
tated, in the third he took to sleep and in the fourth he again studied. 


238. Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, pp. 147-48. 

239. Manu, 10, 106 ff. 

240. Pheab, I a,, Vol. IV, p. 130. 

241. Chapt. 26. 

242. Goyama at the time of breaking the fast upto the sixth meal (chatthakklia- 

ma^para^gaxhsi) studied in the first porisi, in the second he meditated (jhanarh jhiyayal), 
and in the third, *aturiyamacavalamasambhante muhapottiyaih padilehei, bhayanairb 
yatfhilih padilehei, bhayai^Im pamajjai, bhayanaim uggahei.Bhag. p. 139a. 
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Thus, it seems that the chief items of his daily routine were 
hana’ (scanning of requisites), study (sajjhaya), ‘aloyana’ (confession of 
faults), ‘goyari* (begging food), ‘kaiissagga’ and ‘padikkamana’ (condemna¬ 
tion of transgressions). 

Padilehana : 

All articles which a monk used were scanned by him in order to see 
whether there were any living beings. 

He inspected first his alms-bowl, then mouthpiece (muhapatti), then 
his duster (gocchaga). Taking the broom in his hand, he then scanned his 
clothing. Standing erect, he held his cloth firmly and inspected it first 
leisurely (aturiya), then spread it, and at last wiped it (painajjljja). Then 
without shaking it (anaccavi 5 ?a) or crushing it (avaliya), he spread it, in 
such a way as to make the folds disappear and to avoid friction of its parts 
against each other (ananubandhimamosali). Then, folding it in nine flaps 
breadthwise and in six flaps lengthwise (chappurima nava khoda), he 
removed living beings, if any, by spreading the cloth on the palm of his 
hand (panivisohanam). 

Carelessness in the beginning (arabhada), in joining the corners of the 
cloth (sammadda), in folding it (mosali), in shaking out the dust 
(pnpphodana), in spreading it out (vikkhitta) or in sitting upon the 
haunches (veiya), was not allowed. So also, holding the cloth loosely 
(pasidhila), or at one corner (palamba), letting it flap (lola) or come in 
contact with another thing (mosaj or shaking it in many ways (anegaru- 
vadhuna) or committing a mistake in counting the folds,—all these were 
deemed as faults.^'^^ 

‘Padilehana’ w^as not to be too lengthy or too short (anunairitta). The 
monk was not permitted to dc' it w^hile talking with others, or while gossiping, 
or while taking or giving instructions. 

As the period of the ‘pfulas’ of the ‘porisl’ didered with different 
months, “in the quarter of year comprising the three months Jyesthamula, 
Asadha and Sr^ivana, the (morning) inspection is to last six digits (beyond 
V 4 paurusi); in the second quarter, eight; in the third, ten; in the fourth, 
eight”,244 (qj. 30 ^ 40, 50 and forty minutes re.'^^pectively) . 2 ^® 


243. See also Than. p. 361b. 

244. Uttar, 26, 13-29: Tiansl. based on Jacobi, SBE. XLV. pp. 143 ff. 

245. Ibid.j Jacobi, f.n. 1, p. 144. 
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Aloyand: 

We have already noted the details regarding aloe ana undei monastic 
jurisprudence'. 

Padikkamana: 

Pratikramana was the condemnation of one s iransf^ression before the 
guru. It was done either daily (devasiya), nightly, (raiya) fortnightly 
(pakkhiya), four-monthly (caiimmasiya), or yearly (samvacchariya). 

The Sthdndnga gives sixfold pratikramana, which was done either 
after easing nature (uccara), or after removing bodily dirt like cough etc. 
(pasavana), or done at day or at night (ittariya), or at the time of under¬ 
taking a fast unto death (avakahie), or regarding particular transgressions 
(jamkincimiccha), or at the end of sleep (soinanantite) 

Begging : 

We have already seen the rules regarding begging of food. The 
Uiiarddliyayana^^'^ refers to six reasons of abstaining from begging which, 
it may be noted, are the same as given in the Sthdndnga, 

Kdussagga : 

Kayotsarga was a bodily posture in which the monk stood motionless 
for some period, reflecting on the transgressions he had committed, or else 
he meditated upon auspicious t 3 ^pes of reflections. This was deemed essential 
for the proper training of the mind, with a view to develop an attitude of 
non-attachment for the body and its comforts. 

Jhdna (Meditation or mental attitude): 

Meditation was fourfold. It wa.s arta, raudra, dharma-, and sukla.^® 
The first two types were considered inauspicious, while the last two 
au.spicious. 

The ‘arta dhyana’ was of four types according as it was based on ideas 
of taking revenge, or the yearning for non-separation from pet persons or 
things, or that in which a person desired that other people should also suffer 
(ayahka)—or bad thoughts under illness—, and ‘nidana’ or remunerative 
hankering, like thoughts about enjoying sexual pleasures. 


246. p. 379b; Ndyd. p. 81, *devasiya padikkamana’. 

247. 26, 35. 

248. Than. 188a; Bhag. p. 923a. 
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The four laksanas of arta dhyana were, ‘kahdanata’ (lamenting), 
‘sotanata’ (meekness under contact with unfavourable things), ‘tippanata’ 
(to be so sorry as to shed tears in illness), and ‘paridevanata’ (to give out 
harsh words indicative of pain). 

The ‘raudra meditation’ was fourfold, according as it pertained to 
thoughts regarding himsa, untruth, theft, or the protection of worldly 
property. 

It was distinguished by the severity of passions (osanna) or by the 
thoughts pertaining to injury of all kinds, or by the inclination towards 
himsa due to ignorance of the proper tenets of religion, or by constant, 
lifelong thoughts about himsa (amarananta). 

The ‘dharma-dhyana* was also fourfold. It pertained to the proper 
understanding of the thoughts about proper religious conduct (anavijate), or 
thoughts regarding calamities in this and the next world (avaya), or 
reflections about the result of karman (vivaga), or thoughts pertaining to 
the nature of the world in general. 

The four laksanas of ‘dharma-dhyana’ were the liking for religion, the 
inborn affinity for it (nisaggaruT), liking for the stud^^ of scriptui'es (sutta), 
or liking for contact with pious people (ogadharui). 

The four Tilambanas’ (or supports) of this kind of meditation were 
reading the scriptures (vayana), asking the difficulties (padipucchana), 
reading the text again and again (pariyattana) and reflections about it 
(anuppeha). 

The four ‘an.uppehas’ (reflections) concerning this dhyana were the 
thoughts about the lonely nature of an individual in this world, the transitori¬ 
ness of the world, the feeling of no refuge except in religion, and the reflec¬ 
tions about the real nature of the world (samsaranuppeha). 

The ‘sukla dhj^ana’ was also fourfold. It consisted either of reflections 
regarding the origin, existence and destruction of various matters according 
to the Nayas (puhuttavitakke saviyari), or the oneness of the soul (egattavi- 
takke aviyari), or the state of the stoppage of mental, vocal or physical action 
(? suhumakirite aniyaltl), or the attainment of the state called ‘sailesi’ in which 
all activity is stopped (samucchinnakirle appadivati). 

The four laksanas of this dhyana were the stability or the unperturbed 
state of mind inspite of alluring efforts by divine beings (awahe), non¬ 
infatuation (asammohe), the intellectual insight into the real nature of the 
soul (vivega), and the attitude of non-attachment to the body or to anything 
else (viiissagga). 
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The four ‘alambanas’ of this meditation were forgiveness (khanti), 
non-attachment (mutti), non-deceit (ajjava) and modesty (maddava). 

The four ‘anuppehas’ of this dhyana were as follows: 

(1) not to think that saihsara is eternal or that there are no chances 
for liberation (anantavattiy^uppeha) 

(2) such thoughts as ‘everything has a change of state’ (vipparina- 
mmuppeha), 

(3) to think that worldly life is inauspicious (asubhanuppcha), and 

(4) thoughts pertaining to the nature of the kasayas or passions 
(avayanuppeha). 

Sdrrvahi (Concentration) : 

For the proper practice of the auspicious types of meditation a good 
concentration was essential. Hence, efforts for developing such concentra¬ 
tion^® were to be done by the monk. 

Samahi was based either on vinaya (modesty), or on siiya (scriptural 
study), or on tava (penance), or on ayara (proper conduct). 

The first was revealed in listening to the instructions of the guru whole¬ 
heartedly (anusasijjanto sussusal), grasping the rules completely (sammaih 
sampadivajjai), devotedly following the scriptural injunctions (veyamara- 
hayai), and in not being proud of oneself (attasampaggahie). 

The second consisted in studying the texts with a view to get mastery 
over them (suyaih me bhavissaitti ajjhaiyavvarh bhavai), or with a view to 
develop concentration (egaggacitta), or with the intention of establishing 
oneself in religion (appanaih thavaissami), or, lastly, to stabilise others in 
religion (thio param thavaiss^i). 

The tapahsamadhi consisted in doing penance not for any worldly aim 
(ihalogatthayae), or for securing other-worldly aim, or for fame or repute 
(kittivannasaddasilogatthayae). The principal aim of penance was to be the 
destruction of karman (nijjaratthayae). 

The ‘ayarasamahi’ was the perfect carrying-out of monastic conduct not 
for any worldly aim, or for any other-worldly aim or for fame. The sole 
purpose behind it was to be the annihilation of karman. 

There were supposed to be twenty causes that led to the disturbance 
of proper concentration. They were quick walking, not wiping the place of 


249. Dsv, 9, IV, 3-11. 
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occupation or the apparatus, or wiping them badly, using big residences and 
seats, humiliating the elders, being inimical to the elders, killing living beings, 
getting angry frequently and quickly, backbiting, giving out doubtful state¬ 
ments, raising pacified quarrels, accepting food from the besmeared hands of 
the donor, not cleaning the hands and the feet after returning from easing 
nature, studying at odd times, creating new quarrels, studying loudly at night 
or using the language of the householder, bringing about a rift in the gana, 
taking food frequently, and not properly following the rules of begging.^® 

The avoidance of these faults was essential for proper concentration 
and proper meditation which a monk had to practise daily. 

SajjhCiya (study) : 

Out of all the rest of the items of daily routine, study formed a very 
important article of routine in the life of the monk. 

We constantly get references to various monks and nuns who had 
studied the eleven Ahgas (ekkarasa ahgaiih ahijjai).^^^ That there were 
debates between the monks of rival sects is also proved by the debate between 
Suka and Sthapatyaputra.-^^ It is remarkable to note that a wide latitude 
was allowed to the disciples regarding asking difficulties as is attested by the 
question-and-answer form of the Bhagavatl which depicts the conversation 
between Mahavira and Goyarna Indabhui. 

Proper Time for Study : 

It h£is already been seen that the first and the fourth porisi of the day 
W’ere deemed fit for study.^ 

But on some occasions study was not allowed. The following were 
such occasions^^^: 

(1) ukkavate —the fall of meteors, 

(2) disidaghe —when the quarters are ablaze, 

(3) gajjite —when there is thunder, 

(4) vijjute — when there are flashes of lightning, 

250. Smv, p. 37b. 

251. Niryu, p. 32; Vivaga. p. 80; Ndyd, p. 42, etc. 

252. Nayd, pp. 76 if. 

253. UUar. 26, 12. 

254. TJidn. p. 475b; some of these in Acdr, II, 1, 3, 9 (pp. 96-97) “On the ap¬ 
pearance of a beast used in agriculture, a frog, a cat, a dog, a snake, an ichneumon, or 
a rat, the reading of the Veda must be intermitted for a day and a night”—P hear, India 
According to Manu, I A., Vol. IV, (1875), p. 132. 
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(5) nigghaic —when there are thunder-roars of supernatural 

beings in a cloudless or cloudy sky, 

(6) juyate —when moonlight and twilight appear simultan¬ 

eously, 

(7) jakklialitte — when goblin-lights appear in the sky, 

(8) dhumita — when the sky is smoky, 

(9) mahita —w’hen there is mist, 

(10) rataiigghate —when the sky is full of dusty gale, 

(11) candovarate —eclipse of the moon, 

(12) surovarate —eclipse of the sun, 

(13) pa^ane —if the king or any other prominent person dies, 
and (14) rayavuggahe — if there is warfare, or divine trouble. 

Besides these occasions, the first days (pratipada) of Asadha and 
Karttika, and full-moon-days of Asvina and Caiira, were improper days. 
Study before sunrise or after sunset, at mid-day or at midnight was not 
allowed.^s^ 

Ten naksatras w^cre said to be conducive to the increase of knowledge. 
They were, migasira, adda, pussa, the three puvva naksatias, mula, assesa, 
hattha and citta.^^® 

The Place of Study: 

The place of study ^vas called nisihiya.^^' It was to be devoid of living 
beings, eggs and cobwebs.^’^ Besides these, such places where there were 
pieces of bones (atthi), or of flesh (mamsa), or blood (sonite) or any such 
other impurities (asutisamante), or the place which was close to the funeral 
ground (susanasamante) —^all these were unfit for study. 

The Method of Study: 

Generally the upadhyaya or the elderly monk (there) ^60 gave instruc¬ 
tions to the younger monks. They sat before him at a respectable distance.^^ 

255. Than, p. 213b. 

256. Ibid,, 525b. 

257. Acdr. II, 9 (p. 179). 

258. Ibid., II, 2, 1, 1 (p. 120). 

259. Than. p. 475b-476a. 

260. “Ther^am antie ... ahijjar Anttr, p. 63. 

261. Acdr. n, 9, 2 (p. 180). 
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The main items of study were recital of the sacred texts (vayana), 
questioning about the difficulties (pucchana), repetition of the text (pariyat- 
tana), thinking over it (anuppeha), and indulging in religious discourses 
(dhammakaha) 

For five reasons the sacred texts were to be read: 

(1) to equip the students with scriptural knowledge, 

(2) to increase students or followers, 

(3) for the dissipation of karman (nijjara), 

(4) for the clear knowledge of the culture and traditions (?), 

and (5) to save the knowledge of the texts from extinction (avocchitti- 
nayatthayate) 

For five reasons, sfitra was to be taught: 

(1) for the sake of knowledge (nana), 

(2) for the sake of faith (darhsana), 

(3) for good conduct (caritta), 

(4) in order to free others from mithyatva (wrong belief), 
and (5) in order to exp(^se the real nature of things.^^ 

The Sthaiidnga refers to six types of debates (vivaya) ten ways of 
exposition of a sutra,^^^ and tlie Samavdyduga^^^ refers to the eighteen livLs 
(scripts) and seventy-two arts. It may, however, be remarked that the latter 
were more of a popular nature, and the monk was not concerned with these. 
Therefore, many of the popular .-.ciences like reading of dreams (sumina), the 
science of planets (bhauma), magic spells and witchcrafts (manta and vijja), 
the science of interpreting the throbbing of the limbs (ahga) physiognomy or 
reading the marks on the body etc., were called as ‘papasruta' or sinful 
sciences, and hence deemed unfit for the monk.^®® 

Relations of The Guru-Sl^ya: 

The relations between the teacher and the taught were to be cordial 
and modest. To maintain such relations, therefore, those who were immodest 
(avinita), attached to forbidden food or to dainty dishes (vikrtipratibaddha), 


262. Uttar, 30, 34; Than, p. 349a; Ndyd, p. 34. 

263. This is not clear. 

264. Than, p. 350b. 

265. Ihid., p. 364b. 

266. Ibid,, p. 481a. 

267. Also referred to by Weber in I.A., Vol. 18, pp. 372-73. 

268. Smv, p. 49a. 
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those who were not of a calm nature (avyavasita) those who were wicked 
by nature (dusta), dullards (mudha), and firm in heretical belief (vugga- 
hiya)^^® were deemed unfit to be students. 

For the proper guidance the &sya as well as the guru were to be of 
pure tendencies. A disciple without a guru was like a needle without the 
thread which was likely to be lost easily The obligations of the guru could 
be repaid by bringing him on the right path if he went astray.^^ 

A good disciple was expected to show implicit faith in and respect to 
the acarya. He was, therefore, not to sit too close, or at the back, or at the 
sides, or in front of the guru, but was to sit at a distance from him.^*^^ He 
was not to speak unasked, or to interrupt the sermon of the guru, or indulge 
in back-biting (pitthimarhsarh na khaejja). He was not to laugh at the falter¬ 
ing or the slip of the tongue of the learned siiperior.^’^^ Showing contempt to 
the guru out of pride, anger, deceit or mistake, taking the acarya to be raw 
and dull, and remain sitting while he was speaking to the disciple, were deemed 
as acts of an unworthy disciple.^^s Along with these, going ahead of the teacher, 
or along with him, eating good food without showing it to the acarya, saying, 
‘Do you not remember?’ while the acarya was giving a sermon, breaking the 
assembly to which the guru was lecturing by saying, ‘it is time for begging 
now’, kicking the bed of the guru or sitting upon it, or occupying a higher seat 
than that of the guru, and not answering the calls of the superior at night,— 
all these were qualities of an unfit novice.^^^ 

Bad company led to the development of bad tendencies. Hence the 
monk was disallowed to go to the place of study along with the heretics, house¬ 
holders and with such monks as were not careful about food.277 Devoid of 
such contacts, the novice developed modesty and faith, and he always honour¬ 
ed the guru by bowing him with folded hands and begging his pardon in case 
a transgression was done.^® 

This observance, it may be noted, was not onesided. The guru had 
also to see that his student was not going astray. In cases of illness, the 


269. Than. p. 165b. 

270. Ibid,, p. 165b: Comm. p. 166a. 

271 UUar, 29, 59. 

272. Than. p. 118a. 

273. Uttar. 1, 18. 

274. Dsv. 8, 44-50; Uttar. 1, 40-41. 

275. Dsv. 9. i. 1-2; 9, ii, 20; Uttar. 1, 20-21. 

276. Smv. p. 59ab. 

277. Acar. H, 1, 1, 8 (p. 90). 

278. Div. 9, i, 12; 9, ii, 17-20. 
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acarya took fatherly care of his student. Thus both of them were bound to 
one another by ties of obedience and affection. 

The Avasyakas: 

Besides these, other items referred to are the six essential duties. It 
may, however, be noted that the Ahga texts do not give details about it, and 
they are to be found in the Avasyakasutra, which belongs to the Mulasutra 
category. 

These six avasyakas^’^* were; 

(1) samayika—amoral and mental equanimity of mind, 

(2) caturvirhsatistava—offering prayers to twenty-four Tlrthahkaras, 

(3) vandana—^paying respect to the superiors, 

(4) pratikramana—condemnation of transgressions, 

(5) kayotsarga—motionless posture of and non-attachment for the 
body, 

and (6) pratyakhyana—self-denial. 

Thus the whole day of the monk was spent in various duties which 
were of a rigorous nature and no possibility was afforded to him to go astray 
if he led his daily routine in a normal manner. 

PENANCE AND FASTING: 

Penance mainly consisted of fasts of various magnitudes. It was divided 
into two main types. 

One of these types was called external (bahira) penance, and the other 
internal (abbhintara). These were further divided, each into six subdivisions, 
which were as follows.®®® 

(a) External Penance: 

(1) anasana—^fasting, 

(2) unoyariya—eating less than the normal, 

(3) bhikkhayariya—^begging food (in a peculiar way), 

(4) rasapariccaya—giving up dainty food, 

(5) kayakilesa—^mortifying the body, 

279. Uttar. 26, 2-4; 29, 8-13. 

280. Th&n. p. 364b; Smv. 11b; Uttar. 28, 34; 30, 8. Bhag. 292a, 921a. 
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and (6) sariilinaya—control ov^er the senses, or using a lonely place of stay, 
devoid of women, eunuchs and animals. 

‘Anasana’ was either temporary (itvara), or that ending in death. The 
former consisted of fasts either upto the fourth (caiittha, i.e., one day’s fast), 
or sixth (chattha i.e., two days’ fast), or eighth (atthama), or tenth (dasama), 
or twelfth (duvalasa) meal etc., or the fast for six months (chammasa) 

‘Unoyariya’ consisted of refraining from all sorts of spicy food as also 
from eating more than 32 morsels each of the size of the hen’s egg. Eating 
less than the normal or one’s fill was the motto. 

‘Bhikkhayariya’—It consisted of imposing certain restrictions upon 
oneself regarding the mode of begging, or the nature of the donor, or the 
quality of food, or the way in which food was offered. 

‘Rasapariccaga’—Giving up spicy food, or things like milk etc., (kshira- 
dayastatparityago). 

‘Kayakilesa’—It consisted of the practice of various bodily postures like 
thanatite’ (kayotsarga), ‘ukkuduyasanite’ (sitting in a squatting position), 
Virasanite’ (sitting as if one is occupying a chair), ‘nesajjite’ (sitting in a way 
in which the soles and the buttocks touch the ground), ‘dandatite’ (lying like 
the staff), langadasati’ (lying without letting the back touch the ground), 
'godohita’ (sitting as when milching the cow), ‘palitafika’ (sitting in a padma- 
sana posture), ‘addhapalitaiika’ (placing one foot on the thigh), and standing 
facing the sun with arms held up.^^ 

‘Saihlmaya’—^Living with perfect self-control in a pure and lonely resi¬ 
dence, which is in all likelihood devoid of any temptations. 

The internal penance was as follows: 

(1) payacchitta—^punishment for transgressions, 

(2) vinaya—^modesty, 

(3) veavacca—service to others. 


281. Stkj. 1, 2, 1, 14 (p. 251); 2, 2, 72 (p. 379). 

282. Than. p. 300b, 397b; Stkr. (transl.) pp. 251, 397; Bhag. 367a, 433a; Dsv, 3 12- 

Nayd. pp. 42, 146, 163, 173, 199. ' ' 
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(4) sajjhaya—^study, 

(5) jhana—^meditation^ 

and (6) viiissagga—indifference or non-attachment to the body. 

‘Payacchitta’ was tenfold, consisting of aloyana, padikkamana, tadu- 
bhaya, vivega, viiissagga, tava, cheya, miila, anavatthappa, and paranciya. 
All these have been explained elsewhere. 

‘Vinaya’ consisted of perfect self-control, and purifying the mind by 
means of proper knowledge etc. 

‘Veavacca’ made it compulsory for the monk to wait upon and go to the 
help of the ayariya, uvajjhaya, thera, tavassi, gil^a, seha, sahammiya, kula, 
gana and the sahgha. 

‘Sajjhaya’—^study, 

‘Jhana’—^Meditation. 

‘Viusi>agga’—It consisted cither of giving up food, or the care of the 
body, or the four passions 

Fasting: 

Out of all these, it may be noted, fasting had a prominent place in the 
life of the monk. Various instances nro referred to of persons who were “em¬ 
aciated like the joint of a crow’s leg and covered with a network of veins”.283 

Besides restricting oneself to the articles begged (dravya), or to the 
place (ksetra), or time (kala), or the mental state (bhava),^^'* various fasts 
of different magnitude vrere practised either in the form of a line (sedhitava), 
or a square (paryayatava), or a cube (ghana) No deceit in the practice of 
these was allowed, and the monks were disallowed to undertake improper 
types of penance without knowing full well the effects of these (balatava) 


283. Uttar, 2, 3; Mrgaputra, Harikesa Bala and Jayaghosa fasted for a month: Ibid. 
12, 35; 19, 25; 25, 5; Fasting of Mahavira: Acdr. II, 15, 22 (p. 199); I, 8, 4, 4 and 7 
(p. 86) etc. 

284. Uttar. 30, 14-24. 

285. Ibid., 30, 10-11. 

286. D.W. 5, ii, 46-49. 

287. Bhag, p. 164a. 
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Proper Diet: 

The following system prevailed in the case of those who did shorter 
fasts throughout their life: 


Fast 

No. of Liquids 
allowed 

Explanation 

Caiittha 

3 

1. Ussetime'^®^—water used in fermenting 
wheat etc. (?). 

2. Saihsetime—wash of vegetables. 

3. Caiiladhovane—wash of rice. 

Chattha 

3 

1. Tilodae—wash of scsamum. 

2. Tusodae—wash of chalf. 

3. Javodae—wash of barley. 

Atthama 

3 

1. Ayamate—rice-liquid. 

2. Sovirate—Gruel. 

3. Suddhaviyade—Boiled water. 


Proper Places: 

The proper places for the performance of fasting and religious postures 
were to be such as were free from eggs, living beings, women, children, beasts, 
or householders; also those which did not contain fire or water; places like 
the playground, etc.,—in short, such as were not likely to distract the mind or 
were not the favourite places for w’orldly activities.^® 

The Pa4^m^s: 

The pratim^ were long-term practices of bodily mortification which 
were based on fasting, meditation and peculiar bodily postures. 

The following pratimas are mentioned in the Anga texts: 

(1) Bhadda, 

(2) Subhadda, 

(3) Mahabhadda, 

(4) Savvaobhadda, 

(5) Bhadduttara, 

(6) Javamajjha 

(7) Vatoiiha I 

288. Than. p. 147a. 

289. Liberty is not taken with the ‘ta-sruti* which occurs in many canonical texts. 

290. Acar. II, 2, 1 ff. (pp. 120 ff). Uttar. 32, 4. 

291. Than. pp. 64b, 195a, 292a, 385b, 453a, 518b, etc., Smv, 21b, 96a; Bhag. 123ab. 
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(8) Moyapa^ima — (a) Kuddiya 

(b) Mahalliya 

(9) The twelve Bhikkhu padimas: masiya, domasiya, caii®, pahca*^, 
cha°, satta°, padhama sattaramdiya, docca satto'^, tacca satta®, 
ahora'jya, and egaraiya. 

(10) Sattasaltamiya, Atthatihamiya, Navanavamiya, Dasadasamiya. 

(1) Bhadda—It consisted of the practice of kayotsarga for four pra- 
haras facing every direction. It was thus completed in two days 
and two nights. 

(2) Subhadda—The commentator is unable to explain this, and he 
remarks ‘adrstatvena tu nokta’. 

(3) Mahabhadda—Practising kayotsarga for a day and a night fac¬ 
ing each of the four directions. It was completed in four days 
and four nights. 

(4) Savvaobhadda—Practising kayotsarga for a day and a night fac¬ 
ing each of the ten quarters. It was finished in ten days and 
ton nights, 

(5) Moyapaclima—It was either lesser (khuddiya) or greater 
(mahalliya). It pertained to bodily excreta or dirt (prasravana- 
visaya), and was practised outside the village either in autumn 
or in summer. If a monk started it after taking food, then he had 
to perform a fast upto the fourteenth meal (caturdasabhaktena 
samapyate). If he starred it without taking meals, then it was 
completed by a fast upto sixteenth meal. This was the prac¬ 
tice adopted in the lesser type of moya. 

The greater moyapadima resembled the lesser one in all details except 
that the monk made a fast upto the sixteenth meal if he started it after taking 
his meals. Otherwise, he made a fast upto the eighteenth meal. 

(6) Candapadima—In this, the monk either increased or decrea£;ed 
the number of morsels of food according to the increasing or de¬ 
creasing digits of the moon. It was of two types: Javamajjha and 
Vairamajjha. 

The former was that in which the monk took only one morsel of food 
on the first day of the bright fortnight, and went on increasing the morsels 
so that he took fifteen morsels on the full moon day. Then taking the same 
number of morsels on the first day of the dark fortnight, he decreased the 
number by one morsel every day, and took only one morsel on the new moon 
day. Thus it resembled the following figure: 
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The vairamajjha was quite the reverse of the previous one. In this, 
15 the monk took fifteen morsels 

on the first day of the dark fort¬ 
night and went on decreasing the 
number so that he took only one 
horsel on the new moon day. 
Javamajjha Then taking the same quantity on 

the next day, he increased it, and ate fifteen morsels on the full-moon day. 
It was, therefore, like the following figu^G-“^“ 




Another way of practising these pratimas 
was the carrying out of fasts of various magni¬ 
tudes in a particular period. According to this 
method the following pratimas were carried 
out in the following way:^®^ 


ScLvvcLdhhaddd: 


(a) Khuddiya—^Fasting : 

1 2 3 4 5 

3 4 5 1 2 

5 12 3 4 

2 3 4 5 1 

4 5 12 3 


1st to 5th meal complete in : 


Arrangement of fasts. 


75 days. 


(b) Mahalliya—1st to 7th meal : 96 days. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4 5 6 7 1 2 3 

7 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 7 1 2 Arrangement of fasts. 

6 7 1 2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 6 7 1 

5 6 7 1 2 3 4 


292. Tban. comm, p. 65b. 


293. Ibid., pp. 293ab. 
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Bhaddottara: 


Fasting 

(a) Khudda—5th to 9th 


Period 
175 days 



Arrangement of fasts. 


(b) Mahati—5th to 11th meal: 392 days. 



Arrangement of fasts. 


The Twelve Bhikkliu Padimas: 

(1) MasikI 

(a) Period—one month; 

(b) Food—one datti of food and one of drink; 

(c) Begging Time—either in the first, middle or the last porisi, but 
never twice a day; 

(d) Mode of Begging—^according as chosen by oneself; not the 
normal one; 

(e) Mode of Life—complete control over the senses and putting 
up with bodily troubles. 


BULL. DCRl.—25 
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(2-7) Domasiya upto Sattamasiya: 

In the practice of these pratimas, the period of the previous pratima 
was taken into consideration, and the number of the dattis of food and drink 
increased by one each, and in the ‘sattamasiya padima,’ the monk took seven 
dattis of food and seven of drink. This set of the first seven pratimas was 
completed in seven months. 

(8) Padhama Sattaraindiya : 

(a) Period—one week; 

(b) Food—one datti of food and one of drink; 

(c) Place—outside the village; 

(d) Postures—‘uttanasana’ (facing the sun), ‘parsvasana* (lying 
on one side), ‘nisadyasana^ (sitting with closed legs). 

(9) Docca Sattaraindiya : 

It was the same as above in i>eriod—i.e., the week of the previous sat- 
taraindiya was counted. In this, the monk took two dattis of food and two of 
drink. Bodily postures were the ‘dandasana’ (lying straight like the staff), 
‘lakutasana’ (hands and feet touching the ground but the rest of the body 
above it), ‘utkutukasana’ (sitting in a squatting position). 

(10) The Tacca Sattaraindiya : 

Period was the same as above, but the asanas were the ‘godohanika- 
sana’, virasana, ‘amrakubjasana’ (remaining in a curved position like the 
mango). 

(11) The Eleventh Pratima: 

Lasted for a night and a day. 

(12) The Twelfth Pratima: 

It lasted only for a night. 

The Precautions: 

In carrying out these pratimas, the monk had to choose a suitable place 
free from living beings or a crowd of people. Such places were the ‘agama- 
giha’ (halls and water-places: comm: ‘sabhaprapadi’) Viyadagiha’ (open 
houses) and ‘rukkhamulagiha’ (places under the tree). He was also allowed 
to do these in a secluded region in the monastery 


294. Ibid., 157a; Antg. mentions the burial groimd (susana) as the place for 
egaraiya padima: p. 18. 
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The practice of the pratimas was to be done with perfect care. Any 
mistake in the last pratima was said to lead to long illness or hysteria.^^^ 

The monk intending to practise the pratimas separated himself from the 
other members of his group (egallavihara). He could speak with them only 
on four occasions, to wit, to ask for something (yacani), to ask the proper road 
(pucchani), to give consent to something (anunnavani), and to give reply to 
a question (putthassa vagarani) 

Total Period: 

As the period of the previous pratima was taken into consideration 
when practising the next one, the whole group of twelve pratimas was finished 
in seven months, three weeks, one day (i.e., night and day), and one night. 

Other Padimds: 

Besides these, there were four other padimas. They were: 


Name 

Period 

No. of alms 

No. of dattis 

Sattasattamiya 

49 days 

19G 

One on first day and seven (each of 
drink and food), on the seventh 
day. The same procedure for 7 
weeks. 

Atthatthamiya 

64 days 

288 

One to eight. 

N avana vamiy a 

81 days 

405 

One to nine. 

Dasadasamiya 

100 days 

550 

One to ten. 


Major Fasts: 

There are mentioned a number of fasts of various designations which 
were as follows: 

(a) Ayamhilavaddhamdna : 

This was a penance in which a single ayambila food was taken once a 
day. Ayambila meant pure food like boiled rice which was not mixed with 
anything else. The ayambila was followed by a caiittha fast, then the monk 
took two ayambila meals, then again the caiittha and so on, till he attained 
the hundredth ayambila meal. The whole penance was completed in fourteen 
years, three months and twenty days.^^^ 


295. Than. p. 147b. 

296. Ihid., p. 183b. 

297. Antg. p. 52. 
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(b) Gunarayana: 

It was a penance in which various fasts were done as given in the fol¬ 
lowing order: 


Month Magnitude of the fast Bodily posture 


1st 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4th 

fast 

2nd 

• 





6th 

fast 

3rd 

• 




• 

8th 

fast 

4th 

• 



m 

• 

10th 

fast 

5th 

• 



m 

• 

12th 

fast 

6th 

• 



m 

• 

14th 

fast 

7th 

• 



m 

• 

16th 

fast 

8th 

• 


• 

m 

• 

18th 

fast 

9th 

• 



• 

• 

20th 

fast 

10th 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

22nd 

fast 

11th 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24th 

fast 

12fth 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

26th 

fast 

13th 

• 

• 

• 

• 


28th 

fast 

14th 


• 




30th 

fast 

15th 


• 




32nd 

fast 

16th 






34th 

fast 


At day, looking at the sun with 
a squatting posture; at night, 
virasana. 


(i.e., fast upto the 34th meal). 


(c) Kanagavall: 

It was similar to the ‘Rayanavali’ given below, with the difference that 
this penance replaced the sixth fast with the eighth. The total period required 
for completing it was five years, nine months and eighteen days.^®® 

(d) Muttavali: 

This consisted “of a series of fasts from fourth upto thirty-fourth, but 
from a fast until sixth meal, there (was) an intervening caiittha in each 
case.” The total duration was three years and ten months.^®® 


298. Bhag, pp. 123b-125b; Antg. p. 31; Ndyd, p. 42; Anttr, p. 58. 

299. Antg, p. 47. 

300. Ibid,, p. 52: See Edition by P. L. Vaidya, Notes, p. 154. 
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(e) Rayandvali 

This penance contained four series (parivadi). The breaking of the 
fast in the first series was done by accepting all flavours (savvakamaguni- 
yaih); in the second, the monk was allowed to do so with food devoid of ghee 
etc., (vigai'vajjaih) ; m the third, food without articles like gram etc., (aleva- 
^aih); in the fourth, he broke the fast with ayambila (i.e., simple, unmixed, 
boiled rice). 

All the four series were completed in five years, two months and 
twenty-eight days.^®^ 


(f) Savvaohhadda : 

(i) Khudddga (Lesser) 

It had also four series, each requiring hundred days to finish, 
four series were completed in one year, one month and ten days. 


1 2 3 4 5 

3 4 5 1 2 

5 12 3 4 

2 3 4 5 1 

4 5 12 3 


Arrangement of fasts. 


The 


(ii) Mahdlayam (Greater) : 

It was similar to the previous one but was more extensive (1-7). The 
whole, consisting of four series, requi. 3d two years, eight months and twenty 

days to complete.^®^ 


(g) Sihanikkiliya : 



The name of this penance v/as 
said to resemble the mode of walking 
of a lion. It is characteristic of the 
lion that he looks back often while 
going ahead. (Hence the term 
‘Siihhavalokana'). In the same way, 
the monk practising this penance, 
undertook the practice of the pre¬ 
vious fast again, before undertaking 
a fast of the next higher magnitude: 
for instance, 2, 3, 2, 4, 3, 5, and so on. 


301. Jbid., p. 45. 

302. Ibid,, pp. 49-50. 
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(i) Greater: 

In this series the fasts were from one to seventeen. The period 
required for one series was one year, six months and eighteen days. The 
whole was completed in six years, two months and twelve days. 

(ii) Lesser : 

The fasts were restricted to the magnitude of two to ten. The whole 
was completed in two years and twenty-eight days.^"^ 

The Kanagdvall: 


1 1 
2 2 
3 3 



12 12 
13 13 

14 14 

15 15 

16 16 
3 3 
3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 3 
3 3 3 
3 3 

SUPERNATURAL POWERS: 

The monks were forbidden to make use of supernatural powers, or to 
indulge in the practice of popular sciences based on omens and superstitions. 


303. Ibid,, p. 48. 
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The Sutrakrtanga lays down the following practices as unworthy of monk¬ 
hood : 

“Interpretation of the marks of women, men, elephants, cows, patridges, 
cocks, ducks, quails, of wheels, parasols, jewels; the art to make one happy 
or miserable, to make a woman pregnant, to deprive one of his wits; incanta¬ 
tions, conjuring; oblations of substances; the martial acts; the course of the 
moon, sun, venus and jupiter; the falling of the meteors; great conflagration; 
divination from wild animals, the flight of crows, showers or dust, rain of 
blood, the vaitall and ardhavaitali arts, the art of casting people asleep, of 
opening doors, the art of Candalas, Sabaras, Dravidas, Kalihgas, Gaudas, Gan- 
dharas; the spells for making somebody fall down, rise, yawn, for making 
him immovable, or cling to something; for making him sick, or sound; for 
making somebody go forth, disappear (or come) 

The above view is supported by the Uttarddhyayana^^^ also when it 
forbids the use of spells, roots, fortune-telling and superstitious rites in monk 
life. 

Inspite of this, however, it seems that in a society which was full of 
such practices, monks could hardly remain aloof from these. This may be 
proved from the references to the lesyas. The Bhagavatl refers to Gosala 
who was well-versed in the science of omens and who could foretell the pros¬ 
perity or otherwise of the people.^^ That Mahavira himself knew the tejo- 
lesya (power to bum others which is the result of penance), is evident from 
the incident in which he saved GosMa when the latter teased a certain ascetic 
Vesiyayana who tried to burn him. 

It was said that if one accepted the kummasapinda for a period of six 
months, and practised during that period fasts upto the sixth meal and exert¬ 
ed himself by standing facing the sun with arms held aloft, then one could 
acquire tejolesya.^®^ The Sthdndnga?^^ however, describes three ways of 
acquiring this power: by mortifying the body (ayavanatate), by restraint of 
anger (khantikhamate), and by fasting without taking water (apanagenam 
tavokammenaih). 

Besides this, the threefold transformation of the physical body ‘viuv- 
vana),309 the jakkhavesa^^® (being possessed by the supernatural beings like 

304. Stkr. 2, 2, 27 (p. 366). 

305. 8, 13; 15, 7-8; 17, 18; 20, 45. 

306. Chapt. 15, also Ndyd, p, 1 ‘sankhittaviulateiillese’. 

307. Bhag, p. 666b; Gosala burnt Mahavira’s two disciples, Ibid., pp. 678a, 687b. 

308. p. 147b. 

309. Ibid., p. 104b. 

310. Ibid., p. 47b; Bhag, pp. 190a. 
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the yaksa), £ying up into the air,^^^ and similar other practices are also 
r^eLd lo: L tot of logendaty auperMluraltsm aod 
stition can be detected in the thirty-four excellences (aisesa) e u an 
karas and the interpretation of the ten great dreams of Mahavira. 


It may also be noted that the three out of the five kinds of knowledge 
(nana), endowed the monk with superhuman powers. Tlie ‘ohinma’ endow¬ 
ed him with clairvoyance, the ‘manahparyaya’ with thought-reading and the 
‘kevala^ made him omniscient.^^^ 


The acquisition of such and other supernatural powers was termed 
labdhis.^^^ 

DEATH: 

The monk always yearned to escape from the cycle of births and re¬ 
births, and the sooner he reached the end of worldly existence the more he 
was glad. The whole outlook of life being that of non-attachment, the monk 
put the body to the rigour of mortificatory practices, sustaining it so far as it 
served his purpose of a religious life: in fact, he was more particular about 
minor living beings than himself. That is why Charpentier remarks that 
Mahavira “seems in reality often to care much more for the security of 
animals and plants than for that of human beings”.^^® A monk took recourse 
to voluntary death with the permission of his teachers when he found that 
he could no more sustain his body. 

Various forms of death are to be found in the Angas. They are as 
follows: 


(a) Bhaktapratydkhydna: 

It consisted of total abstinence from food and drink. In this form of 
death, the monk scanned a proper place free from living beings either in a 
village or in a forest. Then he spread the bed of straw over it and, by giving 
up food and drink, he put up bravely with all the pangs of the body, at the 
same time keeping his mind free from worldly thoughts. Even though insects, 
mosquitoes and ants bit him, he lay down quietly. He was not allowed to 


311. Ibid., pp. 793-94 ref. to Vijjacaranas and Janghacaranas who could fly up in 
the air. The former power could be acquired by fasting upto the 6th meal incessantly, 
and the latter by fasting upto the 8th. 

312. Than. p. 60ab, 499ab; Bhag. 710ab. 

313. Smv. 66a, 73b, 145b, etc.; Raya., p. 30; Antg., p. 25; Vivdga., pp. 6, 17, 25, 77; 
78; Nirya. pp. 3, 35 etc.; N&yd. p. 44 where Mahavira knows the thoughts of Mehakumara; 
Seeing things in another city: Bhag, pp. 191-92. 

314. Ibid., pp. 348ab. 

315. CHL, Vol. 1, p. 162. 
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move his limbs under any circumstances. Thus, “after the asravas have 
ceased, he should bear (pains) as if he rejoiced in them. When the bonds 
fall off, then he has accomplished his hfe”,^^® 

(b) higitamarana : 

In this form of death, the monk did not lie on a bed of grass, but on a 
bare piece of ground free from living beings. Moreover, he was allowed to 
make movements of his limits only according to the rules of ‘samitis’ and 
^guptis.’ He was allowed to walk when he was tired of lying, sitting or stand¬ 
ing. But, he did all these activities without taking food with the noble inten¬ 
tion of meeting such an ‘uncommon death’ 

(c) Pdovagamana : 

This consisted in standing motionless like a tree without any food till 
death overtook the monk. On a place free from the living beings, he stood 
bearing the pangs of hunger or thirst.^i^ 

(d) Samlehand : 

The Uttardclhyayana^^^ refers to ‘sakama’ or the wise man’s death 
(pandita-nic^rana) as it was met with one’s will for it. Death against one’s 
will (ak^a) was that of an ignorant man (bala). The former consisted of 
the three types described above.^-® 

Besides these, there Wc. a mode of death going under the name 
‘saihlehana’. This was quite a planned scheme of mortification as a prelude 
to fast unto death. 

The maximum period of mortification was twelve years, the average 
one year and the minimum of six months. 

The period of twelve years was subdivided into various periods. In the 
first four years the monk abstained from dainties (vigai-nijjuhanaih kare). 
In the second phase of four years, he practised various kinds (vicitta) of 
fasts. In the ninth and the tenth year, he ate ‘acamla’ at the end of every 
second fast (egantaramayamam). In the first half of the eleventh year, he 

316. Acdr. I, 7, 8, 7-10 (p. 75-76) ; The following order is given in the Ndyd. pp. 
164-65, and the Bhag. p. 321a—(1) Scanning the place, (2) Spreading the grass bed, (3) 
Facing the east, (4) Salute to the Arhat, (5) Decision to give up food. 

317. Acar. I, 7, 8, 11-18 (pp. 76-77), 

318. Ibid., I, 7, 8, 19-23 (p. 77). On the rendering of the Prakrt term ‘padvaga- 
inana’ as ‘padapopagamana’ by commentators, Jacobi (Ibid. p. 77, f n. 1) remarks, “This 
etsmiology, which is generally adopted by the Jainas, is evidently wrong; for the Sanskrit 
prototype is the Brahmanical prayopagamana”; Ndyd, pp. 44-45; Bhag. p. 126b, 685a. 

319. 5, 2-3; also Bhag. p. 118a, 624ab; Thdn. 93b, 175a; Stkr, 2, 7, 18 (p. 429). 

320. Ibid., 5, 32. 

BUIX. DCRI.—26 
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did not practise very long lasts (naivigittliam), while in the latter half of 
the same year he practised severe lasts (vigittha tiiva). During the whole 
of the eleventh year, however, he maintained himself only on a measured 
quantity of *acamla\ In the last, Le. the twelfth year, the jnoak either lasted 
for a day and then took ‘acanila’ on the ne.xt day, or aKstained from ‘acamla’ 
even on the second day, and broke his fast only after a fortnight or a month. 
Thus he went on till hLs death.'*^'^^ 

Improper Types of Death : 

A number of other types of death aie refcj-red to in the SthcLiiHiiga and 
the Samavdydhga. The formei'^^^ cites ns many as twelve kinds of death 
condemned by Mahavira and hence unfit for ideal monks. These forms were : 

(1) valayamarana — death by falling a prey to the parlsahas and 
thus going astray, (sarhyamannivarlamananam parisahadibadhi- 
tatvat maranarh); 

(2) vasattamarana — death by going under the influence of the 
sense-organs (indriy^am adhinataih .... gatanaih .... mara- 
narh) ;323 

(3) niyanamarana — death^^^ with the desire of achieving some 
worldly aim in the next birth (rddhibhogadiprarthananidanam, 
tatpurvakarh maranaiii); 

(4) tabbhavamarana — that dealn at the time of which the person 
does a karman due to which he gets the same rebirth; 

(5) giripadana — fall from a mountain; 

(6) tarupadana — jumping from a tree; 

(7) jalappavcsa — drowning oneself; 

(8) jalanappavesa — entering fire; 

(9) visabhakkhana — eating poison; 

(10) satthovadane — stabbing oneself to death; 

(11) vehanasa — death by hanging; and 

(12) giddhapatthe — exposing oneself to the vultures, etc. 


321. Uttar. 36, 249-54; See Than. comm. pp. 95ab, 96a; Ndyd. pp. 46, 157, 200. 

322. pp. 93b, 94ab; some of these in Acdr. II, 10, 13 (p. 182): In Brahmanism also 
the penitents who have attained the highe.st state of asceticism are recommended starva¬ 
tion: Apastamba Dharmasutra (SBE, Vol. 2, pp. 154, 156) quoted by Buhler, Indian Sect, 
of the Jainas, p. 16, f.n. 5; See also Uttar. 36, 266; Ndyd. p. 171. 

323. Ibid., p. 206; See also Bhag., pp. 624a if. p. 118b. 

324. Ndyd. p. 174. 
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It may be noted, that the last two were permitted only on rare occasions 
under which one found it hard to maintain one’s celibacy (silaraksanadau). 

The same text says that Mahavira had laid down only two forms of 
death as proper for the monks. They were the ^bhattapaccakkhana’ and the 
‘paovagamana.’ Both tlicsc wore divided into ‘nlharima’ and hmiharima.’ The 
former denoted death in a place of habitation, while the latter in a cave etc., 
(gii'ikandaradau). 

Another classification^-*"' was threefold: the ‘balainarana’, ‘pandiyama- 
rana’ and 'balapandiyamarana.’ The first was the death of the fool, i.e., one 
who was not self-controlled; the second that of an enlightened and self-con¬ 
trolled person, and the last that of the partially controlled (samyatasarhyata). 
These three were subdivided each into three types according as the lesyas 
(soul-tints) were in an impure state (thita), or were not working out a bad 
effect (asahkilittha), or were undergoing purification (appajjavajatalese). 

The same list is continued in the Samewdyanga^-^ which gives as many 
as seventeen types of death. Besides the above types, the following kinds of 
death are mentioned: 

(1) avii (frequent death), 

(2) ayantiya^^T 

(3) ohi-marana 

(4) antosalla marajia (death with an inner dart of sin unconfessed), 

(5) kevali-marana (death of an omniscient one), 

and (6) chaiimattha-marana (death of a person devoid of omniscience). 

It may be noted here that such division was perhaps not based on a 
scientific basis as it could be increased on any scale by including many other 
types of death in it. 

Peculiar enough, the texts do not mention the funeral rites of the monk 
anywhere in detail. Instead of that, they merely give examples of different 
persons who met death by the approved modes of death for a Jaina monk.®^ 

325. Thdn, p. 175a. 

326. p. 33a. 

327. Not clear. 

328. Mahavira’s parents died by fasting unto death: Acdr. II, 15, 16 (p. 194); Meha 
does paovagamana: Ndyd. pp. 44-46; Malli, Ibid. p. 120; khandaga: fast unto death: Bhag, 
pp. 126b. The oft-used phrase is: 

‘apacchimamaranantitasarhlehanSjhusanajhusitc 
bhattapanapadiyakkhitte paovagate’— Than. 171a. 

On the death of Meha, other monks performed kayotsarga and took his requisites 
to the guru. It is not stated how the body was disposed of.—Ndyd. pp. 45, 165. 
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Moral Discipline and Self-Control: 

The fundamental vows which formed the very basis of monk life were 
a group of five vows (mahavvaya) which were as follows: 

(a) Savvdd pdnaivdydb veramanam 

Abstaining from injury to living beings, either small (suhuma) or great 
(baj^ara), mobile (tasa) or immobile (tliavara). 

For the perfect practice of this vow, the monk had to take precautions 
pertaining to his movement (iriya samite), mental tlioughts (manam parija- 
nai), speech (vaiin), deposition of his requisites (ayanabhandanikkhevana- 
samite), and inspection of his food and dri-ik (aloiyapanabhoyanabhoi). 

(b) Savvdd musdvdydd veramanam: 

The renunciation of all types of lies either in anger, greed, fear or in 
jest (hasa). 

This was properly followed by speaking after deliberation (anu vi’i 
bhiisi), knowing and giving up anger, greed, fear and mirth. 

(c) Savvdd adinnaddnad veramanarh: 

Giving up stealing (lit., that which is not given), of any article at any 

place. 

This was properly carried out by restricting to limited alms (anuvii 
mibggahajai), asking the permission of the superior before consuming food 
or drink (anunnaviya panabhoyanabhoi), taking possession of a part of a 
ground for a fixed period (ettavatava oggahanisllae), renewing the pci’mis- 
sion after the period of the previous one had elapsed (abhikkhanarh abhik- 
khanaih oggahanasilae), and begging for a limited ground for one’s co-reli¬ 
gionists (mitoggahajati.sahammiesu). 

(d) Savvdd mehundd veramanam: 

Abstaining from sexual intercourse either with divine beings, human 
beings or with lower animals. 

It was properly followed by not discussing matters concerning women 
(itthinam kaharnkahaittae), not contemplating over forms of women (itthi- 
inaih ... indiyaiih), not recalling to mind former sexual pleasures (puvvara- 
yaiih puvvakiliyaiih sumarittae), not drinking or eating too much, or taking 

spicy dishes (atimattapanabhoyanabho’i. paniyarasabhoyanabhoi), and 

by not accepting a bed used by women, animals and eunuchs (itthipasupanda- 
gasaihsattim sayanasapaiih sevittae). 
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(e) Savvdd pariggahad veramanam: 

The renunciation of all possession and attachment, little or much, small 
or great, pertaining to either living beings or to lifeless things. 

This vow was properly followed when the monk refrained from enjoying 
the pleasures of hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling.^29 

The DasavaikdlikaP^ adds the sixth vow to this list: 

(f) Savvdd raihhoyandd veramanam : . 

Abstaining from taking a night meal. 

All these vows were to be practised in the thrice threefold way, mas- 
much as, the monk was not to transgress these himself, or cause somebody 
else to do so, or consent to others doing so, either mentally (manena), vocally 
(vaena) or bodily (kacna). 

Ahimsd: 

We have already noted that the whole basis of the rules of begging and 
food was ahimsa. For its practice, monks and nuns were not allowed either 
in sleep or otherwise, to touch, or break, or scratch, or shake by means of 
anything either a lump of earth, or a wall (bhitti), or a stone, or a clod, or a 
dusty garment, or the body.^^^ For the same reason, the monk cleaned his 
requisites,^^ did not tour in the rainy season,^'^^ examined his requisites 
(padilehana) scanned the places of easing nature (uccarapasavana)^^ used 
boiled and strained water,^ did not do any fire activitydid not fan any¬ 
thing,^® walked carefully, avoided watery regions,^®® and covered his face or 
the place where his sneezing, or yawning, or vomitting was likely to spread.®^ 
Not only that, he had to be careful in not hurting the feelings of others by 
his speech or behaviour.^^ 

329. Acur. II, 15; (pp. 202 ff); Smv. p. 44a; Than. p. 290a; Antg. p. 36. 

330. Chapt, 4; Uttar. 30, 2; Than, 460ab; Smv. 46a; Ndyd. pp. 45, 74; Bhag. 571a; See 
also Dh). Chapt. 6. 

331. Ibid., Chapt. 4; 8, 4-5. 

332. Ibid,, 8, 17. 

333. Ibid., 6, 27-46. 

334. Bhag. 139a; Uttar. 26, 22-31; Than. 361b. 

335. Div. 8, 18; Than. 380a; Uttar. 24, 17-18; Acdr. II, 10, 1-22 (pp. 180-83); St/cr. 

1, 9, 12 (p. 302); 1, 9, 19 (p. 303); 2, 2, 23 (p. 364). 

336. Dsv. 8, 6-7. 

337. Ibid. Chapt. 4. 

338. Ibid. 4, 10. 

339. Ibid. 8, 10-11; also Chapt. 4. 

340. Acdr. II, 2, 3, 28 (p. 135). 

341. Div. Chapt. 7. 
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The reason behind that was that “all living beings desire to live and not 
to die. Therefore, the nigganthas give up killing of living beings”.^^^ This 
generous outlook led not only to mere justice but to equanimity or samata 
i.e., the control of one’s passions towards all. The same nole of identity of 
the individual soul with others is beautifullj^ expressed by the commentary 
to the Dasavaikdlika:^^ 

‘Eka eva hi bhutatma bhute bhule vyavasthitah / 

Ekadha bahudha caiva drsyante jalacandravat // 

‘Soul is one even though it resides in many living beings. It is just like 
the single (refleciion of) the moon in a (quiet) pond wh^ch becomes mani¬ 
fold (when the water is disturbed).’ 

Guttis and Samiis : 

The proper channels of acquiring such equanimity which was the basis 
of ahimsa, was the practice of five samitis and three guptis.^"*^ 

The five samitis were those which prescribed carefulness regarding 
movement (iriya), speech (bhasa), begging (esana), receiving and keeping 
the things necessary for religious purposes (ayanabhandanikkhevana) and 
deposition of bodily excreta (uccarapasavanakhelasinghanaiallaparitthavana).. 

The three guptis^^^ consisted of control over the mind (mana), speech 
(vak) and body (kaya). Endowed with these, the monk controlled his pas¬ 
sions (kasaya) like anger, pride, deceit and greed, and pul up with all sorts 
of troubles. 

The tenfold religion of the monk consisting of forbearance (khanti), 
non-attachment (mutti), non-deceit (ajjava), modesty (macidava), careful¬ 
ness in actions (laghava), truth (sacca), self-control (sanjama), penance 
(tava), non-possession (citata) and celibacy (bainbhacera) made a monk 
fit to put up with the twenty-two troubles (paiisahas). 


342. Ibid. 6, 11. 

343. p. 41. 

344. Bhag. 121a, 775b; Than 343a; Smv. 10a, Vttar. 24, 1-2; 20, 40; Viwdc;a. pp. 15, 
80; Antg. p. 17; Stkr. 2, 2, 13 (p. 364). 

345. Than. 111b; Smv. 8a; D.<r. 3, 10; Uttar. IX, 20-22; 34, 40; 11, 4-9. For a 

detailed description about proper and improper speech: Chapter VII; Acdr. II, 

4, 1, 1 (pp. 149 if); Seven kinds of bad speech: Than. p. 400b; Condemnation of the five 
great personalities leads to rebirth and no liberation : ilnd, p. 021a. 

346. Same ideas repeated elsewhere: Sevcntcenfold saitiyama: Than. p. 279b; Smv. 
p. 31: twenty-seven qualities of a monk: five great vows, fivefold sense-control, control 
of four passions, verbal control, physical and mental control, knowledge, conduct, faith, 
putting up with trouble and bearing the pangs of death : Ibid. p. 4Ga; sixfold pramada cr 
faults : Tfidn. p. 360b. 
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Self-control: 

The twenty-two parisahas pertained to the troubles to which a monk 
was often subjected to.^^^" They were the troubles due to hunger (digahcha), 
thirst (pivasa), cold (siya), heat (usina), mosquitoes and flies (daihsa- 
masaya), nakedness (acela), dissatisfaction with the objects of control (arati), 
women (itthi), wandering life (cariya), places of study (nisiliiya), lodging 
(sejja), abuse (akkosa), death (vaha), asking for something (jayana), not 
to get what is wanted (alabha), illness (roga), pricking of grass (tanaphasa), 
bodily dirt (Jalla), kind and honourable treatment (sakkarapurakkara), 
knowledge and reason (paiina), ignorance (annaiia), and equanimity 
(sammatta). 

Sahalas (Major Faults): 

The following were supposed to be the major transgressions of monk 
life; (1) masLurbaiion, (2) sexual intercourse, (ii) taking food at night (rai- 
bhoyaiia), (4) eatnig food prepared for the monk by committing hiihsa 
(ahakamma), (a) accepting loud Irom him who has given residence (sejjaya- 
ra), (6) accepting specially made (uddesiya) and bougnt (kiyagada) lood, (7) 
violating the vow ol pratyaiUiyana^*^^ again and again, (6) changing the gcUia 
witliin six months, (il) crossing navei-deep water thrice in a month, (10) 
practising deceit thiice in a month, (11) accepting royal food (rayapinda), 
(12) doing injury to living beings deliberately, (13) stealing, (14) telling a 
lie deliberately, (15) doing study or kiiyolsarga in an unlit place, (16) deli¬ 
berately stepping over a stone-slab or a clod ol earth or a piece ol wood con¬ 
taining living beings, (17) sitting over a piece of ground containing seeds etc., 
(18) deliberately eating roots and bulbs, (lii) crossing navel-deep water ten 
times in a year, (^U) practising deceit ten times in a year, and (21) eating 
food with a hand wet with cold water.^^*-^ 

Celibacy: 

A well-controlled mind led to the practice of ideal celibacy. The monk 
was asked not to look at females or walk along with them. He was not al¬ 
lowed to be alone with a woman, or to use beds slept over by them, or tell 
stories regarding them, or to look at them, or to remember former enjoyments, 
or to eat spicy iood, or eat too much, or gaze at wall-paintings of women. He 


347. Uttar. Chapt. 2; Smv. p. 40b. 

348. Pratyakhyana was ten-fold: anagaya, a'ikkanla, kodisahiya, niyantiya, sagara, 
anag^a, parimanakada, niravasesa, s^eya and addhaya; pertaining to the period or the 
quantity of a particular item given up. 

349. Smv. p. 39ab. 
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was asked to z’emain aloof from a woman even if she ^ 

hundred years old for “they are to monks what a cat is to a c uc ^en 

All efforts of bodily toiletting and decoration were to be avoided. There¬ 
fore, the monk was not allowed to take bath, or clean his teeth, or use owers 
and scents, or fan his body.^'*^ He was to carry the dirt on his body hfe-long 
and no attempts of external purity were encouraged.^^- Use of purgatives ' 
or of enema, applying collyrium, playing dice,-'^-*'^ and going to all sorts of re¬ 
creation like dramas etc.,^^^ were the forbidden items of monk life. 

To repeat, in abort, lor the maintenance of celibacy the monk was asked 
to avoid the following things: 

(1) Using beds and seats enjoyed by women, eunuchs, and beasts, 

(2) to tell stories only to women, 

(3) to look at the forms of women and contemplate over them, 

(4) to sit together with a woman on one seat, 

(5) listening to the singing, laughing or any other sounds of women 
by remaining behind a curtain or a wall, 

(6) recalling to memory past enjoyments, 

(7) eating well-dressed food, 

(8) eat or drink excessively, 

(9) to get attached to sounds, colours, tastes, smells or touches, 
and (10) to put on ornaments.^^® 

The monk was forbidden to use for religious postures places used by 
the householders with the reason that the women in the house were likely to 
force him to have sexual intercourse.^^^ In cases of emergencies, however, 
he was allowed to enter the royal harem for protection. These cases were: 

(1) If the city gates were closed, or encircled on all sides and the 
samanas were unable to go out for food or water, 


350. Stkr. 1, 4, 1, 5 (p. 272); Uttar, 16, 1-10; Than. 444a; Smv. 151; Dsv. 2, 4. 7-11; 
8, 54-58; Eighteenfold celibacy: Smv. p. 33. 

351. Dsv. 3, 2-3; 61-64; Smv. 35b; Than. 460b; Stkr 1, 9, 13 (p. 303), 2, 2, 73 (p. 380), 
etc. (transl. pp. 295 ff, 302-03, 380, 405). 

352. Uttar. 2 37; Acar. 11, 13, 1-23 (pp. 286-88), forbids nailcutting, washing the 
body, dressing the hair, etc. 

353. D£v. 3, 9. 

354. Ibid. 3, 4; Stkr SEE., XIV. p. 303. 

355. Acdr. II, 11, 1, 18 (pp. 183-85); Stkf. (transl.) p. 305. 

356. Uttar. XVI, 1-10; ThAn. p. 444a; Smv. p. 15a; Some of these in Stkr. 1, 4, 1 5 
and 13 (pp. 272-73). 

357. Acdr. H, 2, 1, 12 (p. 124); Stkf. 1, 4, 1, 30 (p. 275). 
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(2) If articles like a plank, a stool etc., were to be returned; 

(3) If the monk was afraid of a horse, elephant or a wicked fellow, 

(4) If somebody held him by the hand and took him there by force, 

and (5) If the gardens and other places were occupied by the people be¬ 
longing to the royal barem.^^® 


Loya: 

One aspect of the non-decoration of the body and of self-control was 
the peculiar practice of loya, or the uprooting of the hair on the head and 
beard in five handfuls. The typical phrases used in this connection were 
‘muride bhavitta agarao anagariyaih pavvaio’^^^ or 'pancamutthiyaih loyarii 
karer.3<^ 

From the description of Meha’s renunciation as given in the Jndtd- 
dliarmakathdnga^^^, however, it is gathered that Meha\s head was shaved by 
a barber, and only four-finger high (or over a space measuring four angulas?) 
(caiirangulavajje) hair were left on his head (nikkhamanapaugge aggakese). 
Then he uprooted these in the presence of Lord Mahavira. 

This loya was done either after two, three or four months, and was 
carried on at daytime, preceded by a fast.^®^ 

Illness: 

The proper control over ihe sense-organs led to proper conduct 
regarding food and other items. Any excess w'as said to lead to illness, and 
the ten causes of illness as given in the SihdndngcP^^ may be said to imply 
the same. It is said there that constant silting (accasanate), frequently sit¬ 
ting on an uncomfortable scat, improper food (ahiyasanayae), excessive sleep¬ 
ing (atiniddae), constantly keeping late hours (atijagaranena), checking the 
calls of nature or not letting out cough, etc. (uccaraniroha and pasavanani- 
roha), long journey (addhanagamana), improper food (bhoyanapadikulatate) 
and excitation of passion (indiyatthavikovanayate) generally lead to illness. 


358. PP. 311b-312a. 

359. Smv, 37a; Than, 46a, 176b, 307a, 400b; Uttar. 19, 13; 20, 41; 22, 24; Antg, p. 37; 
D&v. 4, 18; Acdr. II, 15, (p. 189) ; '5tkr. 2, 2, 73 (p. 380) ; Vivfiga. pp. 15, 78; Anttr. pp.62, 
68, etc. 

360. Ndyd. p. 218; Bhag. 430b, 620a. 

361. Chapt. 1. 

362. Smv. 57; It may be noted that the Brahmanical and the Buddhist ascetics did 
shave their heads, but they did not uproot their hair: See Har Dutt Shahma, Hist, of 
Br&hmanical Asceticism, P.O., Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 76. 

363. P. 446a. 

BULL. DCRI.—27 
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The Acaranga^ says that Mahavira did not take medicine when he 
was ill. The Sthdndnga,^, however, refers, along with other detai s, o 
aiiveya which had the following eight branches : 

(1) kumarabhicce — pertaining to the diseases of children, 

(2) kayatigiccha — diagnosis of the body, 

(3) salat! — pertaining to the treatment by means of a small salaka, 

(4) sallahatta — surgery, 

(5) jahgoli — pertaining to snake-bite and poisoning, 

(6) bhutavejja — science of quelling the trouble of semi-divine 
beings, 

(7) kharatanta — pertaining to making a person sexually fit, 

(8) rasatane — medicines and elixirs for longevity. 

Inspite of these details and such others pertaining to the fourfold 
disease, fourfold diagnosis, and fourfold doctors,it is not clear whether 
they implied popular practices, or w'ere those allowed to the monks. On the 
contrary we find that an ill monk was allowed to take three dattis (unbroken 
offerings) of the vikrtis (like ghee, etc.)^®*^ We have already noted the case 
of the royal monk Selaga who took wine as medicine.^®® But it may be noted 
here, that such cases were exceptions rather than the rule. The normal 
course was to put up bravely with the pangs of disease if it was beyond cure. 

Service : 

Not only the ill but even the superiors were to be waited upon by 
the monks. In this respect it may be noted that the monks were asked to 
serve the acarya, upadhyaya, sthavira, tapasvin, glana, saiksa, sadharmika, 
kula, gana and sahgha.®®^ 

Thus, the life of the monk was to be a dedication not only to his co¬ 
monks but also for the needs of the Sangha. Hence, it expected him to be 
meek and devoid of any pride for his caste, knowledge or penance. However, 
he was not allowed to do worldly service to the householders or even salute 
them.®^® 


364. I, 8, 4, 1 (p. 86). 

365. P. 427b. 


366. Ihid. p. 265a; also Ndyd, p. 144 for similar description of the physicians. 

367. Th&n> P- 138a. 

368. Ndyd. p. 80. 


369. Uttar. 30, 33; Bhag. pp. 558ab; Than, p. 473b; for a somewhat different list, 
Ibid. p. 408b. 

370. Div, 3, 6; 8, 30; Dsv, cu . 2, v. 9. 
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Sdmdydn: 

Samacarl was the correct mode of behaviour by the monks under ten 
categories. They were^’^^: 

(1) avasyaka, it was done when the monk wanted to leave a place 

or a person’s company due to some work, 

(2) naisedhiki, same as above, but when entering a place, 

(3) aprcchana, asking the permission of the elders before doing any¬ 

thing, 

(4) pratiprcchana, permission for that which is to be done by some 

other person, 

(5) chandana, offering whatever others need, 

(6) icchakara, carrying out one’s own duty, 

(7) mithyakara, condemning oneself for transgressions, 

(8) tathakara, giving consent at the time of a promise, 

(9) abhyutthana, getting up in respect to the ciders. 

(10) upasampad, remaining under the control of a teacher. 

Summary : 

In short, the monk had to lead a very rigorous life set within limits 
of various rules of moral conduct,^*^^ The typical ideal placed before him 
was that of the tortoise^^^ which kept within control all its limbs. He was, 
therefore, to be unattached (amama), propertyless (akincana), bondless 
(chinnagantha), unaffected by passions like a copper or brazen vessel which 
does not retain water, uninfatuated or pure like the conch, going ahead in 
self-control like the pure soul which goes up, unattached to any place like 
the wind, independent like the sky -which has no support, well-controlled like 
the bharunda bird, brave like the elephant, full of fortitude like a bull, 
unexcited like the sea, lustrous like the sun (due to penance and know¬ 
ledge), unaffected like pure gold, possessing forbearance like the earth, and 
unattached like the lotus petal which does not retain water 

It was no wonder, therefore, that mothers tried to prevent their sons 
from taking to monk life which was dry like the morsels of sand, uncrossable 
like the Ganges when tried to be crossed against the current, or like the sea 
which is difficult to be crossed with the help of human arms. In short, it was 

371. Uttar, 26, 2-7; Than. 499a; Bhag. 920b. 

?72. These are often referred to as mula-gunas’ and ‘uttara-gunas’ (Bhag. p. 893b), 
or by the phrase : ‘caranakarana.’ 

373. Ndya. Chapt. 4. 

374. Than. p. 459b. 
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as sharp as the blade of a sword, the improper use or carelessness in the 
handling of which led to grievous results.^*^^ 

GENERAL REMARKS : 

A survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Ahgas and 
the Mulasutras, reveals the following characteristics of early Jaina 
monachism. 

Church: 

(1) Even though various officers are mentioned, no details regarding 
their qualifications, standing in monkhood, duties and mutual relations are 
to be found. Though seniority is expressed by words like ‘aharai'niya’ and 
‘omara'jniya’, the texts fail to give further details about them. 

(2) The set of the ten prayascittas, though mentioned alike in all 
these texts, is seldom seen to take a clear shape, inasmuch as no concrete 
examples of the application of all these punishments is found. The texts do 
not give details about tlie way in which these punishments were undergone. 

(3) Similar is the case regarding the church units. The exact rela¬ 
tion between the gana and other units like the kula and sambhoga is not very 
clear. The quorum necessary to form these and the qualifications of the 
members joining these, etc. are not exhaustively dealt with. It may, how¬ 
ever, be noted that the gana and the sambhoga are equipped with many rules. 
It may, therefore, be said that these were two important units. The absence 
of the gaccha — which later on wiped out the gana — is remarkable. 

(4) People from all ranks joined the church. 

Moral Discipline : 

From the various minute rules about moral discipline like the five 
great vows, the rules about speech, celibacy, bodily mortification, etc. these 
texts seem to provide a firm moral basis for the church in its infancy. Upon 
this firm foundation of moral discipline and equality of caste and of status, 
the church seemed, as we shall see in the next chapter, to spread out its acti¬ 
vities. It is, therefore, due to this creation of a foundation that the rules of 
moral discipline predominate in the Angas and the Mulasutras. 


375. Ndyd. p. 28; The non-allachment of the monk has been very beautifully 
expressed by the parable of the dry gourd (Ibid. Chapt. 6). When it is coated with mud 
(karman), it goes down to the bottom of the water (hell); devoid of it (karma-nirjara), 
it comes up (—attains liberation). The gourd represents the jiva. 

This process of coming up gradually due to the disintegration of the mud-coating 
has its parallel in the ‘ksapakasreni’ which is the progress of the soul from the bad to 
the ideal stage: Dsv, 4, 14-25. 
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Food : 

Purity of food being essential for a perfect body with pure mind, 
several rules about it are to be found in these texts. It may, however, be 
noted that the famous forty-six rules, even though mentioned, are not found 
treated systematically at one place. The treatment though exhaustive in the 
Dasavaikdlika is in no way an effort of a systematic grouping of various rules. 

It may, however, be noted that even though considerations of ahiihsa 
were predominant, some of the rules reveal a knowledge of social etiquette 
as well. 

Penance: 

From the various penances, it seems that practices of bodily mortifica¬ 
tion were held in high esteem. These reveal a high standard of asceticism 
and self-control. 

Requisites: 

The rules cibout clothing in these texts do not seem to be particular 
either about nudity or about clothing. The sole principle behind the wearing of 
clothes was the unattached attitude towards all sorts of clothing and the body. 

Other requisites were the alms-bowl, broom and blanket. No details 
of their measurements, etc. are found. 

Study and Daily Routine : 

Study formed an important part in the monk’s life, hence numerous 
rules pertaining to it are to be found in the texts. It may, however, be noted 
that no curriculum was fixed. 

Among the other items of daily routine, the avasyakas are seldom given 
as much importance in the Angas as they possess in the Mulasutras. 

If at all a distinction is to be made between the earlier Angas 
(Acdrdnga and Sutrakrtdnga) and the later Angas, it may be noted that 
these two Angas possibly reveal an earlier stage than the rest of the Angas 
do. For, the former seldom reveal a system of the prayascittas or the rules 
regarding church hierarchy and other items of church life. The Sthdndnga 
and the Samavdydnga give such rules, while the rest of the Anga texts reveal 
a sociological background to Jaina monachism for they give stories about 
people embracing Jaina monk life, the various sects, the actual tours of 
Mahavira and his occasions of contact with the mass of the people. Thus we 
see that if the Acdrdnga and the Sutrakrtdnga furnish details of the rules of 
monastic discipline, the other texts reveal the actual working of these in rela¬ 
tion to the society. 

On the whole, we may say that the Angas reveal the Jaina church in 
its infancy, though trying to organise itself gradually. The picture of an 
organised and a widely spread church will be revealed in the next chapter. 



Chapter 2 


THE CHEDASCTRAS, NIRYUKTIS AND THE REST OF THE 
TEXTS OF THE CANON 

Introduction 

After the Ah gas and the Mulasutras come the rest of the 
texts of the Canon. Among these, the Chedasutras may be 
taken to be the oldest portions. Then come the Niryuktis and 
the remaining texts of the groups called the Upahgas and the 
Prakirnakas. 

Our task will be to note down the information regarding 
various aspects of monastic life as revealed in these texts. 

THE CHURCH : 

The religious zeal of Mahavira, his ganadharas and followers must 
have led, in a short time, to the spread of Jainism, not only in Magadha but 
outside the birth-place of Jainism itself. The more the monks went out, the 
more they came in contact with new people, new customs and peculiar local 
atmosphere, and a necessity of organising the Church on a solid basis, was 
perhaps felt. The following details as revealed in the Chedasutras and later 
on by the Niryuktis, may be said to support the observation made above. But 
before making any other general observations, it would be better to take a 
glimpse of the Jaina Church as depicted in these texts. 

Initiation : Persons Fit to Enter Order : 

The list of eighteen persons^ disqualified for the Church seems to have 
remained unchanged, and the same persons were disallowed entry to the 
Church. 

The Chedasutras refer here and there to persons not allowed to enter 
monkhood, as for instance, the Brhatkalpa^ which lays down that the impotent 
(pandaa), the timid (kiva) and the sexually defective persons (vaia) should 
be initiated. Among the persons who were deemed difficult to convert were 
the wicked-minded (duttha), the ignorant (mu^a) and persons of un- 


1. Than, 3, 202 

2. 4, 4. 
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sound mind (vuggahiya) The persons devoid of these defects were said to 
be easy to convert (sussannappa). The minimum limit of the completion 
of eight years for entry to monkhood is to be found in the Vyavahdra Sutra 
also."* 

Nobody was allowed to initiate or confirm (uvatthaveV) unfit persons, 
and if one did so, he had to undergo a punishment for that/'* The monk 
was also forbidden to initiate a man or a woman in order to exploit service 
out of him or her later on.® 

No doubt, the rule did exist that an auspicious day and time was 
to be selected for the ceremony of initiation (pavvajja), but no exact details 
are to be found in the Chedasutras as are available in the later texts like 
the Prakirnakas. 

The Ganividyaprakirnaka^ lays down the following rules® regarding 
the renunciation ceremony (niskramana) of a person : 



Proper 

Improper 

Days: 

Monday, Thursday and Friday. 

The rest. 

Mxihurtas: 

Pratipada, Pancaml, Dasami, 
Purnima, Ekadasi. 


Naksatras: 

Uttar a, Bhadrapada, 

6ravana, Dhanistha 


Uttarasadha, Rohini, 

Punarvasu. 

Karana: 

Bava, Balava, Kaulava, Vanija 
Naga and Catu.spada. 


Sakuna: 

Purusa 


Lagna: 

When the lagna is of calar^i 
(moving sign); or lagna of 
Mithuna rasi, or when the 
candra or moon is in con¬ 
junction with the naksatra 
at one’s birth. 



3. Brh. kalp, 4, 7: 1.A, Vol. 39, p. 264 where Vuggahiya’ is rendered as *who has 
a fixed idea.’ It may be translated as ‘quarrelsome persons’ (from Vyudgraha’, quarrel). 

4. 10, 16f. 

5. Nis. 11, 84-85. 

6. Vav. 7, 4. 

7. Vs. 8-10, 22, 26, 44, 46, 48-54, 61, 63, 66. 

8. No proper historical study of astronomy and astrology is yet made. But it seems 
from references in inscriptions that details as given above probably came into existence 
at a much later period. 
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Besides this, it lays down that the decorating and Ihe procession of 
the person wanting to enter order should be done on the days expressed as 
*nanda ' and ‘ bhadra.’ 

Such and other details which are perhaps the peculiarity of later 
texts are found to bo absent in the Chedasutras, even though the funda¬ 
mental rules regarding this ceremony seem to have remained unchanged. 

Normally, no person was allowed to enter order in the rainy season. 
But in case he was found to be of exceptional abilities and knowledge, then 
such a person was initiated even in the rainy season.^ 

The Confirmation: 

The distinction between pavajja and uvatthavana was that the former 
simply enlisted the candidate into the order, and after a reasonable period 
of probation in which his conduct was noticed, he v/as confirmed into the 
order (upasthapana) by giving him the five great vows and other rules of 
monastic conduct.^® This period of pupilship or probation lasted for six 
months at the maximum, four months on an average, and the minimum was 
a week.^^ 

If a candidate proved himself fit for confirmation then the acarya and 
the upadhyaya were not to make delay. In case they did so deliberately 
or out of inadvertance, then they had to undergo either ‘ cheda ^ or 
‘ parihara Obtaining initiation in one group and going to another acarya 
for confirmation was also allowed to monks.^^ 

No details regarding the actual process either of initiation or of confir¬ 
mation pertaining to the ceremonial aspect of it can be had in the Cheda¬ 
sutras or the Niryuktis. It may be, therefore, that those items remained 
unchanged, and perhaps were the same as given in the Ahgas. 

Chnrch Hierarchy : 

Once confirmed the candidate became a recognised member of the 
Church and had to conform to the rigorous discipline of the Church in gene¬ 
ral and to that of his immediate superior in particular. 


9. Da4aimta-N. 86. 

10. The Sutrakrtcihga-N. refers to the ‘pawavana’ and ‘sikkhavana’—v. 127. 

11. Vav, 10, 15. 

12. Ibid., 4, 16; see Appendix 1. 

13. Ibid., 7, 6-7. 
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Before his final consecration and perhaps after it, the newly-entered 
candidate had to go through an intense course of study, and had to carry 
out the orders of his guru. 

Seha, Antevdsi and Khuddaga : 

These three words stood for the person v/ho was undergoing a period 
of studentship. As has already been seen, the period of candidature or 
noviciate (seha) lasted for either six months or four months or a week, 
(chiimmasiya, caiimmasiya and sattaraindiya respectively). 

The disciple was to reveal his devotion to the guru, by helping him 
to acquire new requisites or looking after the old ones, or lending requisites 
to those who were in need of them (upakaranotpadanata). He behaved with 
his guru in perfect modesty and wailed upon him (sahayatavinaya). If 
somebody condemned the guru, then it was the duty of the disciple to refute 
the person and establish the proper position of his guru (varnasanjvalanata). 
He behaved so as to keep the morale of the company and tried his best to 
acquire new candidates for the Church, to help the newly-initiated ones, 
to help the sick and to pacify quarrels.^^ 

The Vyavahdrasuira refers to the four types of antevasi (associate, 
one living near the guru).^® It seems that a distinction was made between 
them on the basis of ‘ uddescUia ’ (instructions or explanation), and ‘ vayana ’ 
(reading), for some of them were ‘ uddesammtevasi ’ but were not 
‘ vayanantevasi,’ others were ‘ vayanantevasi ’ but not ‘ uddesanantevasL' 
There were some, on the other hand, who belonged to both e f these cate¬ 
gories, i.e. they received the reading as well as the explanation thereof 
from the guru. The fourth category consisted of ‘ dhammantevasi.’ 

Another word denoting the studentship was khuddaga.^® 

Thera : 

As the word itself suggests, the thera was an elderly monk who had 
enough standing in monk life. That the thera was not simply an old monk 
but had also other qualifications is clear from his three categories referred 
to in the VyavahdrasdtraJ^ According to it, a monk of sixty years was 
called ’jaithera,’ one well-versed in the Sthdndnga and the Samaimydnga 


14. DaMiruta, 4th Da^; the qualities of an ideal pupil arc described by various 
illustrations in Avasyaka —N. v. 749. 

15. Vav, 10, 13. 

16. Ibid., 10, 16-17. 

17. 10, 14. 

BULL. DCRI.—28 
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was termed * suyathera/ and he who had twenty years of monk life was 
designated * pariyayathera.’ Thus, considerations of age, learning and stand¬ 
ing as a monk may be said to be at the basis of this classification. The word 
‘ thcrabhumi ’ perhaps shows that the position of a thera was not only based 
on age but also on qualifications. Another rule which says that ‘if the 
monks have forgotten the ‘ ayarapakappa’ (rules of monastic conduct) then 
they should be allowed to restudy it and then should be installed in a higher 
<}fficeV® goes well with the above observation. 

The theras occupied a position of respect. That they played an im¬ 
portant part in the group of monks is revealed by the fact that the junior 
monks had to seek permission of the theras before doing important activities 
of daily routine, as we shall notice. Along with these responsibilities, they 
enjoyed certain privileges also. They were allowed to take rest while others 
begged for them, and to use skins if on account of old age their limbs 
brushed with each other. They were also permitted to deposit their re¬ 
quisites with a house-holder or a companion in case they were unable to 
carry these.^® 

Uvajjhdya: 

The upadhyaya was a person who had at least three years’ standing 
in monkhood to his credit (tivasapariyaya). He was a person who knew 
the etiquettes of monastic conduct (ayarakusala), who was well-controlled, 
expert in the sacred lore and its exposition (pavayanakusala, pannattikusala), 
and knew how to induce people to the fold (sahgahakusala). 

The minimum academic qualification of this officer consisted of at 
least the knowledge of ayarapakappa. Nobody who did not possess these 
qualifications was appointed to this office only because he had completed 
three years’ standing in monkhood.^® 

The chief duty of an upadhyaya was to give instructions to the 
younger monks in the group. It seems that he had no other administrative 
work and he was the head of the educational side of a group of monks as 
well as of nuns.2^ 

The Niryuktis give fanciful derivations of the words uvajjhaya and 
ujjha. According to one niryukti,22 the letter ‘u’ stood for ‘upayoga- 


18. Ihid., 5, 17. 

19. Ibid., 8, 5. 

20. Ibid., 3, 3-4. 

21. Ibid., 3, 12, lays down uvajjhaya as one of the three protectors of nuns. 

22. Avasyakor—N. 1002. 
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karanam’, while the letter ‘jjha’ denoted 'dhyanakaranam’. Thus accord¬ 
ing to this explanation the word ‘ujjha’ signified a person who did meditation 
with perfect consciousness. In the same way the word ‘ uvajjhaya ’ implied 
a Iverson who dissipated the karman by means of abstaining from sin by the 
practice of conscious meditation.^^ 

The work of teaching, so peculiar to the upadhyaya, is also stressed by 
the niryuktis which say that the upadhyayas were so called because of their 
instructions to others.^^ Such being the noble duty of an upadhyaya, a 
salutation to him was said to lead to enlightenment.-^ 

Another division of the duties of a teacher (‘sikkhaga’, perhaps the 
same as upadhyaya) was based on the basis of his being either a teacher of 
lore or a teacher of practice.^s The teacher giving instructions either gave 
the reading of the text, or explained it or did both these duties. The other 
category consisted of one who taught, not only in precept but in practice, 
the mulagunas and the uttaragunas (the principal and subsidiary rules of 
monastic conduct). 

Ayariyaiivajihdya: 

The next officer in the Church hierarchy, superior to the upadhyaya, 
was an acaryopadhyaya. 

The main difficulty regarding this post is that it is very difficult to say 
whethei these were two separate persons as acarya and ui>adhyaya, or a 
single person carrying the whole designation. In this connection Schubring^^ 
remarks, “Between the ayariya and *he uvajjhaya stands this person. The 
commentaries (Vav. 4, 11 f) understand by this mostly two persons (com- 


23. Ibid., 1003; ‘upayogapurvakam papaparivarjjanato dhyanarohanena karmapana- 
yantityupadhyayah’. 

24. ‘uvai'santi jamha uvajjhaya tena vuccanti*, Ibid,, v. 1001. 

25. Ibid., 1004. 

26. 'Sutrakrtdnga — N.vs. 128-129: 

Sikkhaga (teacher) 


gahane (instructions) asevanae (practice) 


sutre arthe tadubhae mulagune uttaraguno 

(text) (meaning) (both) (fundamental (subsidiary 

five vows) five vows) 


27. 


Die Lehre dor Jainas, article 141. 
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pare Than 329b; Bhagaimii 232a) and in few cases where the word is used 
in the plural, perhaps this view is correct {Vav, 1, 34). But there is no 
room for any doubt when we take into coniiideralion the fact that according 
to Vav. 7, 15f. 3, 3-7, for becoming an uvajjhaya, a man with special qualities 
must have at least three years’ experience as a monk, and on the basis of 
the plan of studies given in Vav. 10, 20 ff. he must at least have the knowledge 
of ayarapakappa; for an ayariyaiiveijjhaya five years experience and the 
knowledge of the suyakkhandha and dasa-kappa-vavahara ’. 

Thus the Vyavahdrasuira treats him as a single person, superior to the 
uvajjhaya in point of standing in monkhood (paryaya), as well as in study, 
as he was expected to have studied the three Chedasutras—Dasa 
(Dasasrutaskandha), Kappa (Brhaikalpa), and Vavahdra {Vyavaliara- 
sutra) ,23 

In case, a person had forgotten these texts, then he was asked to 
relearn the ‘ ayarapakappa \ and then he was installed in the office of the 
acaryopadhyaya,29 If no other proper person was available, then a person who 
was fit for that office but whose standing in monkhood was cut short 
(nivuddhavasapariyae) due to some transgression committed by him, was 
reinitiated the same day, and made the acaryopadhyaya. But he had to show 
good conduct and had to earn the confidence of other monks.^^ Thus conduct 
by the person as well as confidence in him by others were the chief items 
that were taken into consideration, and the principle of not imposing an 
officer unpopular to the rest of the members of the Church was very wisely 
carried out. 

It is difficult to say what were the duties of this officer. It is possible 
that he acted as an acarya when the latter was absent, and as an upadhyaya 
when the real upadhyaya was busy with something else. Thus he seems to 
have served as a link between the acarya and the ui>adhyaya. 

Along with these duties he had five privileges (ai'sesa) on account of 
his important position. They allowed him to clean his feet in the monastery, 
or ease nature in the monastery, or ask the disciples to do service to him, 
or stay either in or out of the monastery for one or two nights.^i He was 
not taken to be a transgressor of ideal conduct if he did these five acts, 
while others were taken to be so. 


28. Vav. 3, 5. 

29. Ibid., 3, 10. 

30. Ibid., 3, 9, 

31. Ibid., 6, 2. 
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Great moral qualifications were attached to this post, and it was seen 
that the person did not take undue advantage of his privileges. Thus, if the 
acaryopadhyaya broke the vow of celibacy while holding the office, he was 
debarred from accepting any post throughout his life. If, however, after 
leaving his office he acted thus,^- he was suspended for three years.^^ If he 
became worldly (avadhavai) w'ithout leaving his office, then he was not 
allowed to hold office again throughout his life. If he happened to do so, 
after leaving his office, he was suspended for three years.^^ Another dis¬ 
qualification that made him unfit throughout his life for that post, inspite 
of his being well-versed, was his being always a liar (musavai), deceitful 

(mai), impure (asm) and sinful (pavajivi) 

Ca'imvaccheiya: 

After the acaryopadhyaya came the ganavacchedaka as is clear from 
the fact that he was a person having eight years’ standing. Besides this, he 
was expected to be conversant with the Sthdndnga and the Samavdydnga.^ 

The designation makes it clear that this person was the head of a part 
of the gana, and was perhaps the immediate subordinate to the acarya.'"*^ It 
is not very clear as to what were the duties assigned to this person. 

Along with the duties, he had some privileges also, and he was allowed 
to remain either inside or outside the monastery either for a night or two.^® 

These privileges, it seems, were the outcome of the confidence placed 
in him regarding his moral behaviour. If he proved to be unworthy of it 
and committed an offence against celibacy while holding the office, then he 
was dismissed and barred from holding office throughout his life (javaj- 


32. ‘gaiiavaccheiyattaih anikkhivitta’. 

33. Vav. 3, 16-17. The wording is ‘tinni saihvaccharani tassa tappattiyam no kappai 

ayariyaiivajjhayattaih uddisittae va dharettae va’. 

34. Ibid., 3, 21-22 

35. Ibid., 3, 25. 

36. Ibid., 3, 7. 

37. ScHUBRiNG remarks, "Ganivijjd 40,76 also deals with ganahara and ganavac- 
cheiya. The latter is lower in rank, but according to his name he is superior to a part 
of the gana”. (Footnote 2, p. 161: ‘But Acdrdiiga II, 79, 3 describes something to the 
contrary because according to it ganadhara is the leader of a group living separately 
from the gana, and in this group ganadhara represents the ganin. Ganavaccheiya is 
described here as the gacchakaryacintaka ’).—Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140 (Transl. 
by Mr. Marathe). 

38. Vav. 6, 3. 
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jivae;. If, on the other hand, he did so after leaving his office ^ “ 

suspended for three years 3» It was for the purpose of checkin^ his cond ct 
as also for safety that he had always to live in the company of two otheis 
normally, and with three others during the rainy season. ^ 


In case a ganavacchedaka while holding the office became worldly 
(ohaejja), then he was disallowed to hold a position of authority t roug ou 
his life. But if he did so after leaving the reins of his power, then he had 
to face suspension for three 3 '^ears.'^^ Persons who were liars, o ecei u 
nature, or of sinful or impure tendencies were deemed unfit for this post 
even though they were well-versed."^^ 


Great care was taken in appointing a person to this office. Persons 
who had forgotten the ayarapakappa owing to idleness were disqualified for 
office. Those, on the other hand, who had forgotten it owing to illness, were 
asked to restudy the text and then were re-appointed to the post. In the 
case of old monks who had forgotten the text, they were asked to take 
lessons even from younger monks for making themselves qualified for the 
post and were given the concession of studying while lying down if they were 
unable to learn it in a sitting posture due to weakness or age."^ 


Aijariya: 

In line with that of the ganavacchedaka, the qualifications required 
for becoming an acarya were eight years’ standing in monkhood and the 
knowledge of Sthdndnga and Sainaimydnga.^^ Besides these, an ideal moral 
conduct was expected the more in this person as compared with others, as 
he was the supreme head possessing over-riding powers. 

The moral aspect of this office is seen stressed in practically all the 
texts whenever they happen to refer to the qualifications of this person. 
Tlie Avasydkaniryukti^^ described an acarya as one who exhibited the proper 
fivefold conduct (ayara) consisting of knowledge (nana), faith (darisana), 
good behaviour (caritta), penance (tava), and fortitude (viriya). At other 
place, the acarya is compared to a lamp which, while shining by itself, gives 
light to others.^ 


39. /bid., 3, 14-15. 

40. /bid., 4, 3; 4, 8. 

41. /bid., 3, 19-20. 

42. /bid., 3, 24. 

43 /bid., 5, 17-18. 

44. /bid., 3, 7. 

45. V. 998. 

46. Dasav—17. 31: ‘Divasama ayariya dippanti paraih ca divanti’. 
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The Vyavahdrasutra^^ refers to not less than eight types of ayariyas. 
It appears from that that the following were the types : 

(1) Those who only initiated a monk but did not confirm the candi¬ 
date (pavvavanayariya, and uvatthavanayariya), 

(2) Those who simply confirmed the candidate but did not initiate 
him into the order, 

(3) Those who did both the above two duties, 

(4) Those who did not do either of the activities, 

(5) Those who explained the text to the student (uddesanayariya), 
but did not give reading of the text to him, 

(6) Those who did only the work of giving reading (vayanayariya), 

(7) Those who did both these jobs, 

and (8) Those who did not do any of the above two activities. 

It seems, therefore, that the aefixya had not only to look to the spiritual 
aspect of the Church but also to the work of instructing the younger monks, 
which was perhaps the fundamental duty of the upadhyaya. The same view 
may be said to be revealed in the classification of the acarya in two cate¬ 
gories as given in the Sutrakrianganiryiikti'^^ which differentiates between 
the acarya who initiated a candidate to the order (pavvavaato), and one 
who gave instructions to him (sikkhavanto). Tlie latter is further divided 
into two divisions: one who gave instructions in theory (gaha .ie) and 
another who taught how to put these rules into practice (asevane). 

Besides these duties, the acarya, it seems, was looked upon as the sole 
responsible person who had to take utmost care regarding the maintenance 
of ideal conduct by the discipic-monks. Not only the monks, but the nuns 
also were under his supervision and he was looked upon as one of the three 
protectors of the nuns.^^ All the important items of daily routine were to 
be done only after the permission of the acarya. 

It should be noted that the qualifications required for the post of an 
acarya as well as for that of the ganavaccedaka were the same. Not only 
that, but the conditions for suspension and debarring the person from office^® 
were also identical. In spite of this, in reality, the acarya seems to have 
been superior to the ganavacchedaka and the latter had equal qualifications 


47. 10, 11-12. 

48. V. 130. 

49. Vav. 3, 12. 

50. Ibid,, 3, 9, 13, 23-29. 
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on the merits of which he could perhaps succeed the acarya, if need arose. 
It is, however, difficult to say, what exactly the relations between these two 
persons were. 

Other Officers : 

Besides these oft-mentioned officers the Cheda-sutras refer to others 
also, and we get different lists put in different orders or sequence. 

Vayaga : 

The Brliaikalpa^^ refers to the vacaka. 

Three persons were deemed unfit for this office. They were, 
firstly, persons devoid of manners (avinie), secondly, those who were fond 
of dainties (vigaipadibaddha) ,^2 and lastly those who refused to make atone¬ 
ment for their offence or transgression (aviosaviyapahude). 

From the designation attributed to this person, it seems probable that 
his duty was to give reading (vayana) to the younger monks. The die- 
tionary,’'^'* however, equates him with an upadhyaya. But we have already 
seen that even among the acaryas, there was a class which was termed 
Vayanayariya', and there were also the ‘gahaaasikkhagas'. Hence the posi¬ 
tion of this officer in the Church hierarchy is not clear. 

Pavatti: 

The Brhatkalpa^ mentions him next to upadhyaya. 

The name pravartin suggests that this officer looked after the proper 
management of a group of monks. It seems, therefore, probable that the 
acarya looked to the spiritual aspect, the upadhyaya (and perhaps the vacaka) 
to the educational aspect, and the ‘pavatti’ to the administrative aspect of 
the group of monks. 

Ganahara : 

As the name suggests, he was the head of a group (gana) of monks. 

It is not possible to say whether the acarya and the ganadhara were the 
same persons or not. If he were to be a separate officer in the Church, then 


51. 4, 5-6. 

52. Translated in LA, Vol. 39, p. 264, as ‘one easily excited*; see also footnote 36 
on the same page. 

53. PSidsadda, p. 944. 

54. 4, 15. 
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the Vyavaharasutra, which gives the qualifications of other officers, would 
have also given the same regarding the ganadhara. But, if on account of this 
absence of the statement of qualifications of a ganadhara we take him to be 
identical with the acarya, then we cannot account for the separate mention 
of ganadhara along with the acarya and others in the list as given in the 
BrhatkalpaS*^ The Vrtti^ by Malayagiri on the Ava^yaka also fails to give 
the difference between the ganadhara and acarya when it explains the former 
as the head of a group of monks and nuns. 

Gani: 

Tfie same difficulty as in the case of the ganadhara is to be found regard¬ 
ing the ganin. The Brhaikalpa^^’^ mentions him separate from the acarya, but 
the duties ascribed to him do not seem to have been different from that of 
either the ganadhara or the acarya. In this connection Sciiubring remarks 
that the Ganividyd is connected with the duties of the ganin on the horos- 
copic and calender basis. We see him here calling the members of the s'ana 
together for this or that activity (ganasangahanaih kujja), the sehanikkha- 
mana vratopasthapana, and we also see him fulfilling the task of ayariya.®^ 

The qualifications expected of a ganin are dealt with exhaustively in 
the Da.4diruiaskandha.^^ These, it should be noted, are the same as given 
in the Sihdndnga, and which we have already noticed. These expected a 
high standard of morality together with bodily and mental fitness blended 
v/ith administrative skill. 

It may be noted that even among the ganins, a sort of seniority exis¬ 
ted as is perhaps denoted by the word ‘jitthagani'^® (Sk. jyestha-ganin) 
used to specify Indabhui, the chief ganadhara of Mahavira. It is also pos¬ 
sible that the term was used simply to show honour to him as the Cheda- 
sutras do not seem to refer to any such ganin, either jyestha or kanistha. 


55. 4, 15. 

56. P. 311a where it is stated: ‘ganarii—sadhvadisamudayalaksanaih dharayituih 
silamasyeti ganadhari’. 

57. 3, 14; ‘gani’ in Pinda — N.v. 315, equated with acarya by Malayagiri, Vritti, 
p. 98a. 

58. For details see, Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140, Iransl. by Mr. Marathe; The 
Da^srutaskandha — N. equates him with ganadhara : 

‘Ayarammi ahie jam nao hoi' samanadhammo ii/ 

Tamha ayaradharo bhannai padhamam ganitlhanam// 27 
Ganasangahuvaggahakarad gani jo pahu ganadharo ii / ... 28. 

The Nisitha, 14, 5 and 18, 25 ascribes the duties of an ayariya to the gani. 

59. Fourth da;^. 

60. Avasyyaka — N. 556, 
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Vasaha: 

Another officer designated by this term is to be found in the Ogha- 
Niryiikii,^^ 

He is not to bo found in the Chedasiitras like the Nisitha, Kalpa or 
Vymmhdra. 

The niryukti refers to him next to the thera, and the explanation 
given of the term ‘Vrsabha’ by the commentary is ‘vaiyavrtyakaranasamar- 
thah/ Thus from this explanation, it seems that this person was stout 
enough and his duty was to wait uj>on the ill. It may be that this post was 
not equivalent to that of any other administrative one, and was purely 
honorific (vrsabha — bull) designation. 

The Problems of Seniority and Succession: 

These officers in the Church heirarchy were bound by explicit rules 
of seniority and succession, and the various groups of monks had to abide 
by these. 

The term used to denote seniority, as we have already noted in the 
Ahgas, was rainla, and the same term is to be found in the Chedasutras 
also.®2 This seniority (paryaya) was based on the number of years spent 
in the Church as a monk. Those who were juniors were termed ‘oma- 
rainiya’. Considerations of learning rather than of age were also taken into 
view in assigning seniority to some persons.^^ Another expression that de¬ 
noted subordination was ‘puraci kattu’ which meant that a monk or a nun 
lived under the authority of somebody else.®^ 

In order to avoid the conflict between age and seniority, certain rules 
had to be framed to avoid bad feeling between different members of the 
Church. With a view, therefore, to put this into practice, the ‘ayariyaiivaj- 
jhaya’ waited for four or five days if during that period another monk older 
in age completed his studies. Then he first confirmed the elder and then 
the younger even though the latter had completed his studies earlier. It 
may, however, be noted that the margin left for the completion of studies 
was not much as that would otherwise have made him not very eager in 

61. V. 125. 

62. Va7^ 4, 24; Brh, kalp. 3, 19-21; cf. Than, 240a; also in Ogha — N, 414; Avakyaka 
—N, 671. 

63. Ibid., 713. 

‘Ja'ivi vayamaiem lahuo suttatthadharanapa^iuo / 

Vakkhanaladdhimam jo sacciya iha ghippae jittho// 

64. Vav. 4, 11. 
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coiiipleting his studies. At the same time due consideration was shown to 
age by this rule, and the superiors who deliberately confirmed (uvattha- 
vana) the younger person earlier than the older, even though both had com¬ 
pleted their studies, had to undergo the punishment of 'cheda’ or ‘parihara.’®^ 

If two monks of different ‘paryayas’ wandered together and if the 
monk with greater paryaya had no disciples while the other with less 
paryaya had, then the latter with his disciples had to remain under the 
control of the former who had greater paryaya to his credit 

If both had disciples, then also, those of less paryaya had to remain 
under the authority of him who had greater paryaya. In the case of the 
disciples of the monk of greater paryaya, however, remaining under the 
authority of another guru of lesser paryaya than their own was not com¬ 
pulsory.®*^ 

No two monks or officers of the Church, of equal paryaya were 
allowed to stay together as equals or as companions. The difference bet¬ 
ween authority based on paryaya was to be observed compulsorily by a 
pair of either monks or officers,®^ in order to facilitate the smooth working 
of the Church and in order to avoid the conflict of age and learning regard¬ 
ing seniority, and the Church showed keen foresight, knowledge of psycho¬ 
logical factors and wisdom in these rules. 

Inspite of these rules of seniority, the acarya was allowed to appoint 
his successor if the former was seriously ill, or had entered housoholdship 
again. But in order to have no occasion for favouritism by which there was 
a chance of unfit persons stepping into the office, the rest of the monks 
were given supreme powers to ask me newly appointed successor to quit 
office if they thought that he was unfit for the post. If he relinquished the 
office, well and good; then he was not to undergo any punivshment for that. 
But, if inspite of the request of the rest of the monks, he persisted to hold 
on, then that person had to undergo ‘cheda’ or ‘parihara’.®® Thus, it may 
be said that the working of the Church was based on purely democratic 
lines even in the modern sense of the term. 

Beside such cases of compelling a person to quit office, normally also 
various officers had to undergo suspension for transgressions committed. 
We have already seen that if a monk after leaving his gana committed an 
offence against celibacy, then he was suspended for three years and he was 

65. Ihid,, 4, 15; also see Appendix 1. 

66. Ihid., 4, 24. 

67. Ihid., 4, 25. 

68. Ibid., 4, 26-32. 

69. Ihid., 4, 13-14. 
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debarred from holding any office like that of the acarya or the ganavac- 
chedaka. If, after these three years of suspension, he behaved v-^ell and was 
well-controlled in the fourth year then only he was deemed fit for the office. 
If a ganavacchedaka did the same offence while remaining in the office, 
then he was debarred from holding any office throughout the rest of the life. 
Tlie same was the case regarding the acaryopadhyaya. But if he did so after 
first laying down his authority, then he was suspended for three years and 
was deemed fit for office if in the fourth year he was found to be of a 
cooled and normal behaviour^® 

That was regarding the violation of celibacy. But if a monk became 
a worldly person (ohayai) after leaving the gana, then he was suspended 
and was taken to be qualified for any office three years after his re-entry to 
monkhood, and that too if liis behaviour was normal in the fourth year. 
If, however, the ganavacchedaka and the acaryopadhyaya did the same 
fault without leaving their office, then they were disqualified for any office 
throughout their life. If, on the other hand, they did so after leaving the 
office, then they were suspended for three years.'^^ 

Suspension (cheya: cheda) was also carried out in the case of a 
monk who wanted to join another gana in order to avoid atonement for an 
offence committed by him. In this case, the monk had to undergo live days’ 
suspension (pancaraindiyaim cheyam kaltu) and then was readmitted to 
the same gana if the latter consented to it (ganassa pattiyam siya) 

The Church Groups : 

Bounded by these rules of seniority and suspension, the monks were 
divided into different groups under various acaryas. 

Gana: 

The gana was the biggest group in the Church, and according to 
the Brhatkalpay it seems to have comprised several sambhogas."^^ It was under 
the leadership of an acarya or ganin. 

Changing the Gana : 

We have already seen that the Sthdndnga^^ allowed a monk to change 
his gaaia for all sorts of subjective reasons, and that a person changing his 

70. Ibid,, 3, 13-17. 

71. Ibid., 3, 18-22. 

72. Brh. kalp. 5, 5. 

73. Ibid., 4, 18-20; sambhoga, not a new term as it is found, as we have already 
seen, in the M^asutra: Uttar®. 29, 33. 

74. P. 381a. 
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often within a period of six months was called ‘ ^^anahganiya/ The 
Chedasutras repeat the same rule and changing one's gana within six months 
was looked upon as a ‘sabala’ or a major faults® 

Besides this periodical limit to the change of the gana, another check 
to the tendency of changing it was that the monk had to secure the free 
consent of his superior before doing so. This rule was compulsory for all 
and even the officers of the Church hierarchy who wanted to do so had 
first to lay down their office in the present gana and then go to another 
gana.*^® 

One of the reasons of changing the gana was the obtaining of alms 
jointly with members of another gana (annarh ganam sambhogapadiyae 
uvasampajjittanam vihariltae). In this case also, the monk had to seek 
permission of his superior and he had to see that he was going to the other 
ganci which had strong faith in the Diiarma (jatthuttariyaiii dhammavinayam 
labhejja). The same was the rule in the case of the officers who w-antecl 
to change the gana for the same reason.'^'^ 

On the grounds of making an advanced study also, it seems, a monk 
W'as allowed to change the gana and go to another gana. But he w^as allowed 
to do so only after giving proper reasons for it; otherwise he could not 
change his teacher.'^® 

A monk, who had committed an oficnce and refusing to atone for it 
wanted to go to another gana, had to undergo five days’ suspensicm (pan¬ 
car aindiy aim cheyam)as has been noted. Conlossion of faults before the 
superior was comiiulsory and the monk had to undergo a penance as “impos¬ 
ed by tradition” (suena patthavic^. Ihc monk who failed to carry out such 
an expiatory penance was not admitted back to the gana.®® 

Nobody was allowed to go to a gana of less standing from that of a 
greater standing (vusarai'yab ganao avusarai'yam ganam ?) and in case 
somebody did it, then he had to undergo a punishment for that (caiiinma- 
siyaih pariharattanam ugghai'yaih) 

If after entering some other gana, the monk was asked by somebody 
regarding his superior then he was to tell the name of that superior who 


75. Dasdsruta., 2nd Da^. 

76. Brh.kalp. 4, 15-17. 

77. Ihid., 4, 18-20. 

78. Ibid., 4, 21-24. 

79. Ibid., 5, 5. 

80. Ibid., 4, 25. 

81. The Dictionary meaning of ‘vusiraiya’ is ‘well-controlled’ Patyasadda, p. 1019. 

82. Nis. 16,15, 
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had the greatest standing (paryaya) to his credit. If he was asked regard¬ 
ing the ‘kappa’, then he told the name of the well-versed one in the group, or 
else he said that he was ready to remain under the control of him to whom 
he would be handed over.^^ 

Besides the change of a gana, monks were allowed to withdraw for 
some period their membership of a particular gana. In case a monk wanted 
to practise the ‘egalaviharapadima’ (tlie padima or monastic standard in 
which a monk lived alone for performing a penance), then he ceased to take 
part in the daily affairs of the gana, after taking the permission of the guru. 
On his completing the padima, he was allowed re-entry only after confes¬ 
sion (aloiijja) of faults, if any.^^ In case a majority of monks wanted to live 
separately (egayao abhinicariyahi carae), then they could do so ohly after 
the permission of the elders (thera), otherwise they had to undergo suspen¬ 
sion (cheya) or isolation (parihara) 

Those who w^anted re-entry or had come from another gana after 
committing moral faults, were first to undergo confession and condemnation 
of faults, had to determine not to repeat those faults again, to undergo a 
prayascitta for it, and then be the members of their old gana or a new one.^*" 

The person who was punished with either the ‘anavatthappa’ or 
the ‘paraheiya’ could be consecrated again at the express desire of the gana 
(ganassa pattiyaih siya), irrespective of the fact whether that punished 
person had followed the life of a householder or not after his dismissal. 
Thus a vote of confidence in him by the rest of the members of the gana 
was taken to be a sufficient qualification of that person for his claim to re-entry 
to his old group. 

Along with this power of re-admitting a person to the gana, the right 
of driving out (nijjuhana) a person from the gana was also exercised by 
the members of a gana. Those who refused to atone for their offence or 
were of loose character were expelled from the gana. Consideration, how¬ 
ever, was shown to those who were ill, and they were not expelled till they 
were free from disease.®*^ 

Kula : 

The kulas formed a gana (ganah kulanam samudayah)and it seems 
that it was under the authority of some junior acarya who was in turn under 

83. Vav. 4, 18. Transl. as suggested by Muni Kevalavijaya. 

84. /bid., 1, 25-27 ; 6, 10-11; 7, 1. 

85. Ibid., 4, 19. 

86. Ibid., 6, 10-11. 

87. /bid., 2, 6-17. 

88. Aup. Comm. p. 81; according to the Brhkalpa., a gana comprises several sam- 
bhogas 
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the control of the chief acarya who was the head of the gana consisting of 
several kulas. Every monk was expected to do service (veavacca) to his 
kula.®^ Comparatively later texts, like the Sarhstdrakaprahirnaka,^^ lay down 
the rule which makes it compulsory for every monk to beg pardon of the 
members of a kula and a gana before lying over the ‘Santhara’ for under¬ 
taking a fast unto death. No further details are available regarding the 
kula. 


The Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, some portions of which are later 
than the Chedasutras, mentions a number of Sakhas. It may be noted 
that the Chedasutras do not mention anything regai’ding the Sakhas; so also 
the Niryuktis. 

From the Kalpasutra. it appears that, the Sakhas were “the lines which 
branch off from each teacher Jacobi says, “ It is not quite clear what 
is meant by Gana, Kula and Sakha. Gana designates the school which is 
derived from one teacher; Kula the succession of teachers in one line; 
Sakha the lines which branch off from each teacher 

It seems that such branches not only adopted the names of persons 
from whom they started but also the names of places where they 
originated.^2 

Gaccha : 

As compared with the Ahgas. the gaccha comes to more prominence 
than the gana in the Niryukti perioc,^^ and it should be noted that the 
Commentators always explain the ‘ gana ’ as the ‘ gaccha in later days.®^ 
Not only in the commentaries, but even in the later parts of the Canon 
consisting of the Prakirnakas,^^ the gaccha has found its way. 

From the explanation given of a gaccha by the commentator in the 
Aupapdtika,^^ it is not clear whether there was any limit to the member- 


89. Vav. 10, 34. 

90. 4 V. 104. 

91. Kalpasutra, SBE.. XXII, p. 288, fn. 2. 

92. See end of this chapter. 

93. Ogha-N. Comp. p. 2na; Ganin, head of a gaccha, equated with acarya in 
Avnsyaka-N. pp. 353ab. 

94. Than Comm. pp. 241b, 331b, 353a, 381a. 

95. As for instance, the GaccMcdvapraki'niaka deals with the good and bad 
gacchas. It should be noted that the Kalpasutra does not mention the gaccha. 

96. P. 86. 
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ship of a gaccha, for it is explained there as the ‘ ekacaryaparivar J i.e. 
the following of one acarya. The same is the case in one ^ ^ ^ ^ 

nakas,^^ which explains a gaccha as consisting of monks of different age 
(sabalavrddhakulaiii gacchaih). The Chedasulras like Vycivatidra^ NisU a 
and Brhatkalpa seldom speak of a gaccha, and it may be, that with the 
spread of Jainism, smaller groups than the gana were found to be more 
convenient both for Church administration and for the purpose of touring 
life. 


That every monk had to owe allegiance to a particular gaccha is 
clear from some verses in the Oghaniryukii which compare the monks, 
living outside the gaccha, with fish out of water. The corporate life was 
essential for the maintenance of and mutual control over perfect moral 
behaviour, and for keeping the unity of the Church intaci.^^ Only the 
pratyekabuddhas, the jinakalpikas and those following the pratimas were 
allowed to stay outside the gaccha.^^ 

The gaccha, according to the Aupapdtikd^^^ was under an acarya, 
while according to the Gacclidcdra^^^ the suri was the solo support (medhi 
alambanam) of a gaccha. Suri seems to be a later term for the acarya as 
we seldom find it in the earlier portions of the Jaina Canon. That officer 
looked after the spiritual aspect of the group, and the members of a gaccha 
had to conform to the rules of behaviour as expected of every member.i®^ 

Thus it would be clear that the institution of the gaccha came into 
prominence in the Upangas, the Niryuktis, and later texts of the Canon 
like the Prakirnakas, even though the Chedasutras gave prominence to 
the gana. 

Gumma: 

This was a part of the gaccha (gacchaikadesa) and was under the 
control of an upadhyaya.^®^ 


97. Gaccha. v. 22; the Avahjaka^N. speaks of three hundred members of a gaccha 
under the gandhara of Mahavira: v. 597. 

98. Ogha-N. 116-117; 488. 

99. Ibid., 125. 

100. P. 125. 

101. V. 8. 

102. The Gacch&cdra mentions many moral qualities of a good gaccha: 

Good gaccha: vs. 51-75; 77-84; 86-87; 90; 98-100; 102, 104, 105, 117, 123, 127, 130-131. 
Bad gaccha: vs. 50, 76, 85, 88-89, 91-97, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106-116; 118-122; 124-126; 
128-129; 132-134. 

103. Aupa. p. 86; It may be a territorial unit: from Sk. ‘gulma’. 
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Phcvddaya : 

The phaddaya (sparcfhaka ?) was still a smaller unit (laghutaro 
gacchadesa eva) and was under the authority of ganavacchedaka.^^^ 

It may be noted here that, according to the Aupapdtika, the 
ganavacchedaka was the head of a smaller unit than the one under the 
upadhyaya, and it is, therefore, possible that the former was subordinate 
to the latter. But, as we have already seen, the Vyavahdrasutra expects 
identical qualifications for the posts of the dcctrya and the ganavacchedaka 
hinting that both these persons were of equal calibre and in no way 
subordinate to the upadhyaya. 

ScHUBRiNG^®*^ remarks, “One does not gather the impression that what 
is meant by gaccha, gumma and phadda are technical divisions although 
the commentator speaks of gaccha, gumma and phaddaa as being subordinate 
to acarya, upadhyaya and ganavacchedaka respectively 

Samhhoga : 

We have already seen that this unit is mentioned in the Ahgas. This 
group is mentioned often in the Chedasutras also. The Niryuktis—especially 
the Oghamryukti —give several rules regarding the attitude to be adopted 
by monks towards monks of different sambhogas. 

The sambhoga, according to the A^(pa2mi^ka^^^ was a group of monks 
following one samacari or rules of conduct peculiar to every group. The 
purposes for which such groups were formed have been already noted as 
given in the Sihd7idnga. ITie meml orship of a sambhoga was through 
admission, and that admission had to be repeated when a monk wanted to 
enter another sambhoga or if he desired to change the gana.^®^ Not only 
for the purpose of common meals and study but even for the purpose of 
ermfession and service, the group acted as a compact unit.^®^ 

For those who wanted to join a particular sambhoga after leaving 
their previous one, the permission of the acarya w^as obligatory. It was 
only when he permitted and when the candidate underwent a prayascitta, 
that he was readmitted to a sambhoga. The members of a particular sam- 
blioga were not to severe all connections abruptly with the members of 


104. Ibid. 

105. Die Lehre der Jainas, article 140; Transl. by Mr. Marathe. 

106. P. 74; Ogha-N. v. 691. 

107. Vav. 7, 1. 

108. Ibid., 5, 19; saying that there are no duties pertaining to a sambhoga was a 
fault and the monk had to undergo prayascitta for it: Nis. 5, 63. 
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another sambhoga. But they were to let them know the faults “ 
conduct, and give them a period for improvement If they regretted tor 
their misbehaviour then the connections were not severed. 

The institution of sambhoga seems to have flourished not only during 
the period of the Chedasutras but also at the time of the Mathura inscrip¬ 
tions^^® which are attributed to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Not only that, but even the Niryuktis, which are roughly assigned to the 
fourth century a.d., also mention it. 

Mavdalt : 

The mandali was another group of monks formed for various reasons. 

If a monk was seriously ill, then a group was formed in order to 
nurse him by turn. Besides this, for other reasons such as helping a 
very older or young monk, a novice who did not know proper rules of con¬ 
duct, a prince unable to beg food on account of his tenderness, and for 
the sake of helping a guest-monk, a mandali vras formed.^^^ The monk who 
was attached to such a group and who ate alms together with other mem¬ 
bers of the group was called ^ mandaEupajIvakah’.^^2 

This group of monks was headed by an old monk well-versed in the 
execution of rules of monastic conduct (gltartho ratnadhikah alubdhah). 
Such a thera was called ^ mandallthera 

It seems, that the mandali was not a group in the technical sense 
as in the case of a gana or a gaccha. It may perhaps be better to assign 
it the modest position of a co-operative unit. 

RULES OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE: 

The members of various groups were bound to one another by ties 
of duty and mutual help. Of course, the junior monk was expected to show 
implicit obedience and modesty to the superior, and the thirty-three 
‘ asayanasgaid to be nothing else than rules of etiquette and 
obedience to be followed by the ‘ seha ’ or novice. 

Walking, standing or sitting in front of, or close to, or in line with 
the guru, performing alocana earlier than the elder, opening conversation 


109. Vav. 7,1-2. 

110. E.I., Vol. X, Luders" List. 

111. Ogha~N. 553. (also comm, p. 183b). 

112. Ibid., 522, 547. 

113. Ibid., 561; comm, p. 185a, 186a. 

114. Dasdsruta., 3rd Da^. 
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wilh a visitor earlier than the guru, not heeding the call of the guru, 
exchange of food with others or exhibition of food, addressing the senior 
in a singular term or hating him, interrupting the sermon or congregation, 
showing carelessness towards the requisites of a guru,—all these were taken 
as signs of disrespect to the elder and the disciple had to undergo con¬ 
fession, condemnation and punishment for such transgressions.^^® 

But besides these general rules of conduct, the Chedasutras show a 
definite planning and process of execution of the rules of monastic juris¬ 
prudence as we shall presently see. 

Monastic Jurisprudence : 

We have already seen that the Aiigas"*^^ do mention the principal ten 
prayascittas and the exact cases where the last two punishments were 
brought into play. 

The “procedure towards a transgressor” (vavahara) was fivefold.^ 

It was either based on the Canon (agame), or tradition (sue), or law 
(ana), or charge (dharana) or on the custom handed down (jle). 

The elaboration of this fivefold vavahara is to be found in the Cheda¬ 
sutras where concrete cases are cited and different prayascittas are 
prescribed for them. Especially the last four—cheda, mula, anavatthappa 
and paraiicia—come to prominence. 

(a) Cheda : 

As the term suggests, cheda meant “the loss of a part of the monk’s 
ecclesiastical rank among his brethren, which dates from his second recep¬ 
tion, the definitive consecration to the vow The acarya was the person 
who decided whether a particular transgression was to be punished with 
‘ cheda ’ or ‘ parihara 

The minimum cut in the paryaya was of five days (pancarai'ndiyami 
cheyaih).^!^ This cut increased with persons in authority for an upadhyaya 
had the minimum cut of ten days, and an acarya fifteen days. 

Apart from considerations of authority, the period of reduction was 
also based on the duration during which the transgressions were repeated 


115. Ibid., also Nis, 16, 38; 19, 24; 16, 13-14; 10, 1-3; Ogha-N. 609. 

116. Than. p. 162b-164a: Mo^a, padikkamana, tadubhaya, vivega, viiissagga, tava, 
cheda, mula, anavatthappa and paraheia. 

117. Vav, 10, 2; see also LA, Vol. 39, p. 267, fn. 45. 

118. Schubring: LA,, 39, p. 262 fn. 25; ‘paryayacchedanaih’ Aup. comm, p. 78. 

119. See Appendix 1, for these cases; Jit, vs, 80-82; hhd, 2280-87. 
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(santara cheya). In this connection, Schubring, says, ‘If a monk persists 
in his fault through half a month, his seniority, will, according to a probably 
laic scale given in the Curni, be reduced by two and a half months, as the 
minimum for a monk is five days (for an uvajjhaya ten, an ayariya fifteen), 
the maximum six, twelve and eighteen months respectively 

(b) Parihdra : 

Parihara or ‘ isolation ’ has been greatly dealt with in the Brhatkalpa, 
Vyavahcira and Nisitha^ even though it does not occur in the traditional list 
of the ten prayascittas. 

This parihara punishment lasted either for one month (masiyam), or 
for four months (caiimmasiyam) even thcmgh the maximum is given as 
six months in one of the texts of the ChedaKuliasd-^ 

It seems that the parihara was twofold: either it was ugghaiya or 
anugghaiya. These terms are explained by Schubring as follows: 
“Tlie expressions ugghaiya and anugghaiya that appear here denote 
conditional sentences passed on persons for transgressions. They represent 
the intervention of a period (udghata), in which the punishment is softened 
or made mild between the different periods of expiation, perhaps also the 
pronouncement of the sentence and its carrying out^’d^s 

The monk who was undergoing the parihara tapa was completely 
isolated and other monks were not allowed to exchange food or other 
requisites with him.^^^ No eating of food with him in a common vessel 
was allowed. Not only that, but such a pariharika monk was not even to 
be invited by others for the purposes of seeking alms jointly and then divide 
it. One who did so had himself to undergo parihara for one month.^25 

Due consideration, however, was shown to the transgressor under¬ 
going parihara if he fell ill. In such cases, the ganavacchedaka had to wait 
upon him for which the patient had to undergo a minor punishment in 
addition to the parihara (ahalahusae nama vavahare). Under no circumstan¬ 
ces, however, service could be denied to him.^^e 


120. LA., Vol. 39, p. 262, fn. 25. 

121. See Appendix 1 for such cases. 

122. Vav. Uddesa 1. 

123. Schubring, Vavahara- und NisiJm* sutta, (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 9-10. 

124. Vav. 2, 28-30. 

125. Nis. 4, 112; See Appendix 1. 

126. Var. 2. 6. 
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If a majority of monks were undergoing the parihara, then the mino¬ 
rity of monks who were free from fault, could not share common meals 
with them for one month after their parihara tapa was complete. But they 
could have verbal contact with them. They could even live together for 
six months, but no common meals could be shared within that period or 
one month after it.^^^ 

(c) Mula: 

Complete cheda led to ‘ miilaIn the mula, tlie monk lost all 
his period of monkhood right since his entering the order, and he 

had to begin anew his career as a monk (punarvratopasthapanarn) 

It should be noted that the Chedasutras like the Brhatkalpa, Vyava- 
hara and Ni^itha seldom refer to it, while the Jiiakalpa does not furnish 
much details about it as it does in the case of aldyana and other forms of 
prayascittas. In the Ahgas also, we do not find details about it, and the 
Sthmvdnga gives cases only of the anavatthappa and paraheiya. 

(d) Anavatthappa : 

This is explained by the commentary as * acaritatapovisesasya vratesu 
anavasthapanam \ When the whole paryaya was wiped out, then, before 
the monk was reinitiated, a period was given to him in which he had to 
make sincere efforts for qualifying himself for re-entry to monkhood. If 
he failed to do so, then he was not allowed to enter monkhood again. 

Three cases of anavatthappa (“ temporary excommunication ”) are 
given in the Brhatkalpa.^^ The persons who stole something belonging 
to their co-religionists, or belonging tu persons of another sect, or who 
struck others with a fist, had to undergo anavatthappa.^'^® 

(e) Paraheiya: 

This was the final and the greatest punishment inflicted on the 
transgressor. It denoted the expulsion of the monk from the order and thus 
putting an end to his life as a monk. 

Such persons who were of a criminal nature (duttha), indifferent 
to rules of behaviour (pamatta), and sodomites had to undergo this punish- 
ment.^^^ 


127. Ibid., 2, 27-28: Interpretation by Muni Kevalavijaya.ji. 

128. Aup. comm. p. 78; Jit. 83-86: bJid. vs. 2288-2300. 

129. 4, 3; also Jit. 87-98: bhd, 2301-2410. 

130. See Appendix 1 for details. 

131. Brh.kalp. 4, 2; Jit. 94-101: bhu. 2463-2585. 
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It should be noted that paranciya, samukkasana and rujjuhana were 
different terms. 

The first denoted final driving out of a person imm the order of 
monkSf the second implied the expulsion of a person holding o ce i e 
lost the confidence of his followers, and the third term represented the 
omission of a person from a particular gana or a group of monks. 

Besides these ten prayascittas, circumstances arose which required a 
different mode of punishment. For instance, if a monk practising austeri¬ 
ties “ goes out of the service of the elders and there perchance commits a 
fault, and the elders hear of it, either coming themselves or hearing it 
from others, then one may proceed towards him in the lightest way ” 
(ahalahusae nama vavahare) 

The principle underlying these rules of monastic jurisprudence was 
based on the sound view of giving all concessions to the guilty to refute 
the charges levelled against him. Therefore, it was laid down that the 
church officers should put more faith in him who confessed the fault of 
his own accord, than in some others who reported the fault to the elders. 
For it was said that the procedure of dealing with the transgressor was 
based fundamentally on truth (sacctipai'nna vavahara) 

The Executors of Punishment : 

This being the case, the necessity of having a head-supervisor above 
a group of monks was all the more necessary and no monk was allowed 
to wander or remain alone. If while wandering from village to village, 
the leader of a group of monks died, then the monks were immediately 
to select and appoint another head. Those who chose to remain without a 
superior over them, had to undergo ‘ cheda ’ or ‘ pariliara 

It should be noted that these executors of judgment, in the persons 
of the acarya and the upadhyaya, were also bound by certain rules. Deli¬ 
berate postponement of confirmation of a novice, the violation of morals 
either when holding office or after leaving it, and refusing to leave office 
when others demand for it were looked upon as grave offences, and the 
Church officers had to undergo a more severe punishment than ordinary 
monks. So also calling an ‘ ugghai’ya ’ fault as ‘ anugghaiya ’ and vice versa, 


132. Brh.kalp. 5, 53; Engl. Transl., I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267; see fn. 45 on the same page, 
where according to the Curni the ‘ah^ahusao’ is explained as being a fast of five days 
of the nirvikilika mode. 

133. Vav, 2, 24-25. 

134. Ihid., 4, 11-12. 
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or giving punishment for an ugghaiya when anugghaiya was committed or 
vice versa, made a person liable for punishment.^^^ 

Cases of Quarrel and Misbehaviour: 

Another duty of the superiors was to see that no contact was kept 
with those who had separated themselves owing to a quarrel (vuggahavak- 
kanta ?). Those who gave food, drink, eatables or chewables, clothing and 
other requisites, residence or instructions to those who had fallen out owing 
to a quarrel had to undergo the ‘parihara’ punishment.This indicates 
that the monks were not always a contented and peace-lovii\g community 
under all circumstances. 

Along with quarrels, kidnapping (avahara'j) of others’s disciples 
(seha) was looked upon as a fault as that was likely to give rise to ill- 
feeling and quarrel when the novice belonged to an acarya of another gana 
or to a heretical creed, respectively.^ 

External Relations of the Church: 

As in the case of the internal management, so in the matter of exter¬ 
nal relations, the monks had to abide by certain rules. 

(i) Relations with persons in authority : 

To avoid political controversies entering into church affairs, the 
monks were forbidden to make friends with (atUkarei), or show profound 
respect to (acclkarei), or use for one’s purpose (atthikarci) the king, or 
king’s bodyguards (rayarakkhiyam), or the protector of the city (nagara- 
rakkhiyaih), or of the trading centre (riggama), or of the country (desa),^^® 
or of the village (gama), or of the boundaries, or of the forest. 

Along with this, monks were disallowed to go frequently to enemical 
regions^^® and in cases of revolution (rajjapariyatta), the monks were asked 
to obey the laws of the former king till a new successor was selected. When 
the latter was selected they were asked to obey the new king.’'^^ 

It would be clear from the above rules that the Church was shrewd 
enough to abstain from any political entanglement, and sought quietly to 
spread its hold on the masses with political neutrality. 


135. Nis,, 10, 15-18. 

136. Ibid., 16, 16-24. 

137. Ibid., 10, 11-12. 

138. Ibid., 4, 1-18. 

139. Ibid,, 4, 40-48. 

140. Ibid,, 11, 71. 

141. Vav. 7, 22-23: Interpretation by Muni Kevalavijayaji. 
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(ii) Relations with laymen : 

Inspite of the fact that the devoted laymen were of immense help to 
monks in times of difficulty or otherwise, the relations of monks and house* 
holders were friendly but not verging on affinity and excessive dependence. 

Monks were allowed to seek food, rccjuisde.s and lodging fioin them, 
but no contacts of intimacy wei'e allowed. Ihc monks, for instdnee, were 
disallowed to eat food in the vessels of the householders (gihi), or put on 
their clothes, or carry their seats or make diagne ds of their illness or treat 
them.^^“ No worldly advice or activity was ever allowed to the monk. 

So also, undue pressure on laymen so as to make them enter the order 
was not allowed, and a monk who either initiated or confirmed (uvatthavei) 
a person unwilling or unable to practise inonklife, had to undergo four 
months’ isolation (parihara).^^** 

(iii) Relations with nuns: 

The junior monks rarely came in contact with the nuns and the rules 
regarding their attitude towards nuns were strict. 

Monks could go to the nunnery only after the permission of their 
acarya who gave it only on sufficient grounds. After seeking permission, 
the monk was expected to enter the nunnery in a proper manner. If he 
entered it in an improper manner (avihie), then he had to undergo punish¬ 
ment. So also, keeping a stick, or a staff, or a broom, or a mouthpiece, or 
any other requisite in the path of the nuns made a monk liable for punish- 
ment.^^^ 

The nuns could see monks only for the purpose of study. No common 
begging, or partaking of food, or initiating for one’s purpose, or exchange 
of requisites was allowed between monks and nuns.^'*'’ Telling lot of stories 
at odd times in the company of women,or gazing at, or pondering over 
the forms of women was not allowed. 

Taking the help of a heretic or a householder and making them 
stitch a sahghadl for a nun, or massage the feet of a nun was deemed a 
fault for which a monk was liable to punishment. 


142. Nis. 12, 10-13. 

143. Ihid.y 11, 84-85, 

144. Ibid., 4, 24. 

145. For further details, see chapter on the '‘Order of Nuns” 

146. ms. 8, 10. 

147. /bid., 12, 7. 
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(iv) Relations with persons of other faith (ann^iitthiya) : 

To maintain the integrity of the Church and purity of monastic con¬ 
duct, monks were not allowed to have any contact with heretics. 

Giving food to a heretic or liking to do so, or accepting it from him, 
eating food encircled by female heretics, requesting a heretic for food and 
sharing a common meal—all these were taken to be faults.^^® 

Along with food, monks were not permitted to exchange requisites with 
them. Asking them to carry one’s requisites, or getting a stick or a bamboo- 
needle or an avalehaniya cut or made by them, was not allowed.^^^ 

No common stay was permitted to a monk with a heretic and he was 
asked to be away from him even in the rainy season.^ 

Bodily contact, of course, was not encouraged under any circumstances, 
and the monk who got his feet massaged by a heretic had to undergo four 
months’ parihrira.^^^ 

Teaching or reading with heretics the sciences of omens, astrology, 
spells, magic and other popular practices, architecture, gambling, etc. was 
not allowed. Speaking harsh words to a heretic was not permitted as it was 
liable to lead to a quarrel.^^^ 

Even in minor matters contact with the heretic was avoided. The monk 
was disallowed to make a heretic prepare either a foot-path, or a bridge, or 
pingoes, or a curtain, or perfoiTn any activity pertaining to a needle, a razor, 
a nail-cutter or an ear-cleaner, for his own purposes.^^ 

Thus, it may not be wrong to conclude that the heretics were to be 
treated along the same lines as persons with loose morals, and all contact was 
to be avoided with them. 

Touring: 

As we have already seen, the monks and nuns led a wandering life 
during the eight months of summer and winter, and were forbidden to do so 
in the rainy season.^^^ 


148. Ibid,, 3, 1-12; 15, 75-78; 16, 36-37: 12, 41. 

149. Ibid., 1, 40; 12, 40; 15, 79-98. 

150. Ibid., 10, 46. 

151. Ibid., 15, 13-65. 

152. Ibid., 13, 12-29. 

153. Ibid., 1, 11-18. 

154. BrhJcalp. 1, 36. 
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It that they had to wander in graups and nobody w^ f owed to 

tour alone. Even the acaryopadhyaya and the gapavacc c a a a o o so 
accompanied by one and two monks respectively,^'''' 

Limits of Wandering: 

Monks and nuns were forbidden to travel beyond Ahga'-Magadha in the 
east, upto Kausambl in the south, upto the district of Sthunn in the west, and 
northwards upto Kunala.^^' These limits roughly enclose between them the 
provinces of Bihar, portions of Uttar Pradesh and borders of Orissa and 
West Bengal. The concession, however, given to the monks to wander in 
those regions wherever Jaina faith prevailed, tends to point to the growing 
spread of Jainism beyond these limits 

Unfit Regions: 

Places where anarchy prevailed or rebellion took place, or where bar¬ 
barous (aaiariya) people like the Dasuga (Dasyu ?) or the Milakkhu 
(mlencha?) lived,—as for instance in the country called La^ha—, were to be 
avoided by monks.^^ 

Entering into and coming out of the following ten great cities twice or 
thrice in a month was taken to be a transgression: Campa, Mahura, Vanarasi, 
Savatthi, Saeya, Kampilla, Kosambi, Mihila, Hatthinapura, and Rayagiha.^^^ 

A monk who did so had to undergo punishment for that.^®® 

Period of Stay: 

As against the rule of the Acdrdnga which required the monk to stay 
for a night in a village and five nights in a town (nayara), the Brhatkalpa^^^ 
permitted a monk to stay for a month in summer and winter in places like a 
village, a free town, etc. which were without houses outside. If such places 
were enclosed, and there were some houses inside as well as outside the en¬ 
closure, then they were allowed to stay one month inside and another month 
outside the enclosure. 


155. Vav. 4, 1-4. 

156. Brh.kalp. 1, 51. 

157. *'Jattha n^adaihsanac^ittami ussappanti”; see also Age of Imperial Unity, 
pp. 417-18. 

158. Nis, 16, 26; Brh,kalp. 1, 38. 

159. Nis. 9, 19. 

160. See Appendix 1. 

161. 1, 6-7. 
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Water Journey: 

The Acdrdnga allowed boat travel.^®^ But the five great rivers—Ganga, 
Jaiina, Sarayu, Eravati and Mahi,^®^ were not allowed to be crossed in a boat 
or swum twice or thrice within a month. The Chedasutras simply repeat the 
rule, but go a step further in ascribing a definite punishment for violating the 
rule. 

Getting into a boat for bad purposes, entering into or encouraging tran¬ 
sactions of a boat, pushing it into water from the ground and vice versa, help¬ 
ing in taking out a grounded boat, acting as a boatman, pulling or stopping 
a boat by a rope, taking out water in a boat by means of a pot, covering 
the leakage with the hand, foot, leaves or bamboo, and carrying the boat— 
all these were deemed faults.^®^ 

Further details are to be obtained in the Niryuktis as will be clear 
from the following account. 

Beginning the Tour: 

Before undertaking a tour, the monk asked permission of his guru. If 
at that time, the guru was asleep, then the monk awakened him. But even 
when after awakening him, he indulged in meditation, then the monk waited 
till his meditation was over and then sought permission. If a monk had 
forgotten to take permission, then he returned and took the guru's permission 
before undertaking a travel.^®'^ 

How to Ask the Way: 

If a monk did not know the proper way, then he asked it to two gentle¬ 
men belonging to his own faith. In case they were not available, then he 
inquired about it of the people belonging to other sects. He had to refrain 
from asking the way to old people on the ground that old people are said io 
be generally of a forgetful nature. Children were supposed to be always of 
playful mood and women and eunuchs were taken to be ignorant about roads. 
Hence a monk was not to ask about the way to them. 

The monk approached a middle-aged person (majjhima), and asked 
him the way. In case such a person was not available then he could approach 
an old person with strong memory or a youth of good nature. The same order 
was to be followed in cases of women and eunuchs. 

162. n, 3, 1, 14 (p. 139). 

163. Than. 308b; Also in Nis. 12, 42; The Brh.kalp. replaces Kosiya in the place o'* 
ESravati: 4, 27. 

164. Ms. 18,1-20. 

165. Opha-JV. 9. 
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A person nearby was to be asked regarding the ^ 

care to reply, then he was not to be asked again, A cowher w o s o a a 
distance in a field, was not to be approached as it was likely to involve injury 
to living beings and there was fear of getting inj'ured due to thorns, etc. 

Proper Road: 

A road which was free from living beings was to be adopted while tour¬ 
ing. Therefore a dry and dustless road was preferred to aU the rest. In case, 
however, such a road was not available, then the monk was allowed to go 
along a muddy road.^®*^ 

Walking over a bridge made of one log or of many logs of wood without 
resting on anything, or over one from which dust fell dowi while walking, 
was not allowed.^®® 

jRain and Mist: 

The monk was not allowed to tour in rain or mist. But if, while he was 
travelling, rain set in, then he took shelter in a nearby house. If, however, he 
had gone far ahead, then he took resort to a deserted house or a tree. In cases 
of torrential rain, he climbed a dried up tree. If a sudden flood overtook the 
place, then he was allowed to go by a bridge or cross it.^®^ 

Touring under Calamities (asiva): 

The monk in normal circumstances did not remain alone. But in cases 
of trouble from divine deities (asiva), or in famine (omoyaria), or danger 
from the king (rayabhaya), or general excitation in the region (khuhia), or 
in the practice of fasting (uttamattha), or when he lost his way (phidia) or 
when he was iU (gilana), etc., he had sometimes to face lonely life.^*^® 

In the first four cases, the monk left the place immediately before these 
calamities took place and sought habitation elsewhere. 

Illness, Old Age and Touring: 

The ill and the old were allowed to stay at one place at least for a 
period of five days as that was taken to be the minimum period required for 


166. Ibid., 9-21. 

167. Ogha~N, 23-25: for details about muddy and dusty roads, and the types to be 
avoided: Ibid., Comm, pp. 29b, 30a. A payalehaniya’ was used to take out the mud from 
the feet: See under Requisites. 

168. Ibid., 31. 

169. Ibid. 28-30. 

170. Ibid., 7. 
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recovery. They were allowed to extend their stay for ten or fifteen days 
more, if neccssary.^^^ 

Trouble jroni Robbers: 

If, wliile searching for a proper residence for the rainy season, members 
of the advance parly were kidnapped by thieves, then the monks wrote some 
letters on the road (akkliara), or purposely scattered their garments 
(parisadaria) so as to give a clue to those who searched them afterwards. 

Water-travel: 

In cases of emergency or unavoidable circumstances, a monk was 
allowed lo go through water. While doing so, however, he was first to choose 
to cross over with the help of firm stones kept in the water. If such a 
device was not available then he first wiped his feet and then entered water. 
He crossed the way either tlirough water flowing over stones, or flowing with 

a little amount of mud (mahusittha), or over sand (valua) or over thick 
mud (kaddania). lie was to choose the way in the order given above.^’'^ 

If the water was navel-deep (nabhipramana), then ho followed the 
laymen. The water containing animals, etc. compelled him to walk in between 
householders, and he tightened his colapatta in order to avoid it flowing away 
with the force of the water. There being no householder whose help could be 
taken, he tested the depth of the 'water by means of a stick called Nalika 
which was four ahgulas more in height than his own. Then binding all his 
requisites together, 'with the mouths of the begging bowl and other utensils 
downwards (adhomukha) and the latter too bound with a piece of cloth (cira) 
so as to become his support, he crossed ihe water. 

Coming out, he stood at the bank till the colapattaka stopped dripping 
water. In case the place was full of trouble (sabhaya), he went to some other 
place by holding the cloth in his hand and did not allow it to touch the body 
due to the fear of killing the water-bodies (sarirakrtapkayaviradhana- 
bhayat) 

While travelling in a boat, he did not get into it first but did so when 
some people had already entered it. Having done the ‘pratyaldiyana’, he sat 
neither at the front nor in the middle, nor in the passage. But he occupied 
one of the side portions (pasa) of the boat and indulged in the ‘namokkara.* 
At the time of getting down also he got down in between some people, i.e., 

171. Ibid., 165. 

172. Ibid,, 247. 

173. Ibid., 32-33. 

174. Ibid., 35-36. 
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uelth^er^ orbst. Tien cmung to the bank, be did kayotsargs lor a peeioj 

of twen ty^fi ve ucch vasas, ^ 

If the water was crossable he was allowed to cross it by means of a 
gourd (tumba)J’^^ 

Cases of Fire: 

If while touring conflagration followed a monk, then he waited till it 
went ahead. If, on the other hand, it approached towards him, then he stood 
on a wet place or on a grassless region. If either of such places was not avail¬ 
able, then he covered his body with skin (katti) or enveloped himself with a 
wet blanket (nantagaiillana), or crossed over the fire by means of shoes 
(tadigadidevanaya) 

Storms and Gales: 

If a storm burst over him, he stood on the side of a mountain (niaihba), 
or in a bower (vananigunja) and protected himself. If the place was full of 
danger, he covered himself with a blanket (kappa), etc. in such a way as to 
prevent any corner of it from hanging (alaihbamana), as that led to injury 
to the wind-bodies due to its fluttering.^'^® 

Reasons of Prolonging Stay: 

As in the case of leaving a place, the reasons for prolonging the stay at 
one place were also more or less the same. If a monk wanted to go to another 
place and if there was divine trouble (asiva), or famine, or trouble from the 
king or from barbarous people along the way, then he continued to stay at 
the same place. In cases of sudden floods or illness or death of an acarya also 
he cancelled his tour. If the region which he wanted to visit was deserted, 
then also he postponed his going there. In the rainy season he never 
travelled.^*^® 

LIFE IN THE RAINY SEASON: 

With a view of not inflicting injury to living beings in the overgrowth 
of vegetation in the rainy season, the monk spent the four months of the rainy 
season (vassa) at one place. 


175. Ibid., 36-37: The Commentary gives some beliefs regarding the place which 
the monk ^uld not occupy. For instance, the monk was not to sit at the front because 
that was the place occupied by the goddess of the boat, etc. If he remained behind alone, 
then the boatman caught him for the fare! Comm. p. 33b. 

176. Ibid,, 38. 

177. Ibid., 39. 

178. Ibid., 40. 

179. Ihida, 111. 
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The rules regarding life in the rainy season are to be found in the 
Dasdsrutaskandha^^ and the Kalpasutra (of Bhadrabahu), 

When did it Begin? 

Mahavira began this practice of rain-retreat when *‘a month and twenty 
nights of the rainy season had clapsed.”^^^ This became a rule with the fol¬ 
lowers of Mahavira and they seem to have kept up the practice. It may, 
however, be noted that the Nisitha^^^ forbids a monk from touring even in 
the first showers (padhamapaiisammi). He was allowed to begin this stay at 
one place during the rains, earlier than this period of one month and twenty 
nights after tlie rains set in, but under no circumstances was the monk per¬ 
mitted to begin it later than that.^^^ 

Wandering in the Rainy Season: 

Movement was allowed only on the grounds of inner spiritual necessity, 
or in cases of bringing medicine, etc. to the ill. But in that case also, the 
monks were not to go beyond four or five yojanas.^®^ 

Seeking Residence: 

In all, three residences were allowed to monks and nuns, out of which 
two were to be used only on occasions and the third was to be used regularly. 
The monks had to go to the other two alternate lodgings in order to verify 
whether somebody else had occupied them.^*=^*^ 

The Niryuktis^^® give ample details about the mode of searching out a 
residence and obtaining it for use in the rainy season. 

In searching out a lodge, the monk^ look into consideration the facilities 
which a place offered to them. The help of a physician, the easy procuring of 
medicine and other articles required for the ill, etc. stood foremost in the 

list.i«7 


The acarya consulted all his disciples regarding the place of stay. Then 
an advance party was sent to verify the facilities or otherwise of that parti¬ 
cular place, in order to avoid inconvenience regarding study, alms or easing 
nature, i**® For this purpose the party consisted of three, five oi* seven persons 


180. 8th Dasa. 

181. Kalpa. Sdmdcdri 1, p. 296. 

182. 10, 40-43; also Thdv. 

183. Kalpa. Sdmd. 8, p. 297. 

184. Ibid., 62, p. 310; half yojana or IV 4 yojana; DaM. N. 74. 

185. Kalpa-Sdmd, 60 pp. 309-10. 

186. Dosd-N. vs. 60-86; Ogha-N. 128. 

187. Doifl-N. 67. 

188. Ogha-N. 128-130; Dasd-N. 68. 
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and only those who were ripe in knowledge and perfect in monnstic conduct 
were sent.^®^ In case such well-versed persons were not available, then even 
a novice (agitartha) was sent after being instructed in the samacari (proper 
mode of conduct). If even such a novice was not to be had, then a monk who 
was on fast was asked to go after breaking his fast. As a last resort a pair 
consisting of a young and an old monk was sent in search of a proper lodging. 

The work of the advance party was to search out proper places of 
securing water and the places for rest. They verificc] AvhclV:er there would be 
trouble from animals or thieves.^^® 

Having reached a particular place, the party divided itself into groups 
in order to have complete information of the various localities in the town. 
The first group wandered early morning, the second at mid-day and the third 
in the afternoon. They accepted only little food so that when come together 
they possessed sufficient food. While on the begging tour they inquired about 
milk, molasses, ghee, curds, etc. which were required in cases of illness. Thus 
they could come to know the devoted families and the antagonistic ones, and 
find out places for easing nature, etc. as well.^®^ 

Then the party returned with their impressions of that place and reported 
their views to the assembly of monks. Then the acarya considering Ihe opinions 
of all his disciples, came to a decision regarding the place. It was but natural 
that those who were greedy of food voted for a place whore food was abundant, 
while those who were studious preferred a place fit for their purpose. But 
the acarya used his discrimination and chose a place which, in his opinion, was 
likely to keep up the morals of the group and vdioro all facilities and require¬ 
ments could be fulfilled. Besides these items, he took into consideration the 
age and the state of health of the different members of the groups.^^^ 

The monks avoided places the road leading to which was full of 
thieves, beasts or mosquitoes, where there were famine conditions or divine 
trouble, where there were relatives of the newly initiated who tried to divert 
him from monkhood, or where there were bad women or enemies. The 
places which did not provide facilities for easing nature, which were burnt 
by fire or were deserted, were infested with mlecchas or tapasas or heretics, 
where people were in a habit of eating lot of green vegetables, and where 
the king performed human sacrifice, were deemed unfit for stay.^®^ 


189. Ogha-N, 139-42. 

190. Ibid., 143. 

191. Ibid., 144-52. 

192. Ibid.j 158-164; It may be noted that the group is termed a “gaccha”. 

193. Ibid., 132-33. 
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Having come across a proper residence, the monks entered it either 
in the first or in the second quarter (porisi) of the day. Then they care¬ 
fully scanned and swept it clean. If it was time for begging then a pair 
of monks remained behind for sweeping and the rest went for begging 
food.^^"^ 

If, while on tour, rains began, then the monk stayed at the same place 
Avhere he happened to be at that time. Staj^ing there, he requested the 
ph.vsician there to protect him from idleness or dullness and asked the chief 
of the village to protect him. After doing this, be stayed at the house of 
either a layman, or a benefactor, or a prominent person in the village, or at 
the house of the owner of the village. Then imagining his own staff (danda) 
as the acarya. he pcrforn)ed the samacari before 

The PcrloJ of Stay : 

The period of stay at one place ceased five or ten days after the rainy 
season.’^^» The DasdsrutaskandlianiryiLlUV"^'^ puts it more clearly when it 
says that it starts from the full moon day of a‘;aclhf:i and ends on the tenth 
day of inargaslrsa. This, however, was not clearly stated to the owner of 
the lodge and at the end of every- five days the monks got the permission 
of stay extended by five days. Thus they pulled on for the first fifty days 
and for the rest of the seventy days of the rainy season they definitely told 
regarding it to the owner. The I’cason behind this was that if in cases of 
calamities the monks had to leave the place iinir’ccliatcly, then the owner 
suspected them of telling a lie if they had already told him about their 
prolonged stay there dcfinite] 

The monks were allowed to continue their stay at the same place 
after the cessation of the rains, if there was profuse mud along the road or 
if the rains still continued.^^^ 

Corporate Life : 

Nobody was allowed to remain alone in the rainy season. The acar- 
yopadhyaya and the ganavacchedaka had to spend the ‘vassavasa’ in the 
company of two and three other persons respectively.-®® 

194. Ibid., 182. 

195. Ibid., 113-114. 

196. Nis. 2, 50; after the closure of rains: Oglia^N. 128. 

197. Ibid., V. 66. 

198. Dofta-N, 69-72. 

199. Ibid., 62. 

200. Vav. 4, 5-8. 
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The monk inquired with the people whether any of his other co-reh- 
gionists were staying there. If the person questioned did not know that, then 
on coming across monks belonging to his own sambhoga he saluted them 
and questioned them about their well-being. In case there was a sick monk, 
he offered all help to him and also suggested some medicines.^®^ 

Begging of Food in the Rainy Season : 

During the four months of the rains monks and nuns did not go 
beyond a yojana and a krosa to seek alms. If, however, there was a big 
river in between which was difficult to cross, then they were not allowed 
to cross it and go further .202 

Before entering upon the begging tour, the monks took permission 
of their superior.203 On account of the fact that the monks practised fasts 
of various magnitude during the rainy season, they told about the direction 
in which they wanted to go for begging, so that it served as a clue for their 
search if they fainted or fell down somewhere due to weakness.^®^ 

The ‘sthavirakalpika’ monks begged even if there was little rain, after 
putting on a lower and an upper garment. But in cases of profuse rain they 
did not go out for begging.2«5 The case was different for those “who ate 
food in the palms of their hand” (panipadiggahi) i.e. the Jinakalpikas.’ They 
did not go on the alms-tour even when there was a small sprinkle of rain, 
and they covered their food to save it from rain drops by means of the palm 
of their hand, or held it under the armpit, etc. and consumed it in a place 
free from showers.^^ 

Quantity of Food Consumed: 

The quantum of food taken in by a monk depended on the magnitude 
of the fast he imdertook, or on the number of dattis (tmbroken pourings) 
he decided to accept, or on the number of houses he decided to visit. 


201. Ogha-N. 64-69. 

202 Kalpa. aat^. 9-13. Such rivers like the Eravati near Kunala, which had less 
water and hence could ^ crossed ‘by putting one foot in the water and keeping the other 
m the^^r, were be crossed if it feU within the region of a yojana and a krosa. 

204. Ibid., 61 (p. 310). 

205. Ibid., 31 (p. 302). 

206. Ibid., 28, 30 (p. 301). 
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1. Based on Fasts: 

Magnitude of fast 

(i) Eating one meal on 

every second day. 

(ii) .every 3rd day. 

(iii) ... every 4th day. 

(iv) More prolonged. 

(v) Total abstinence from 
food. 


Food and Drink allowed. 


Water used for making wet 
flour, or sesamum, or 
rice. 

Water-wash of sesamum, 
chaff, or barley. 

Sour gruel, pure (hot) 
water. 

Hot water with no rice. 

Filtered hot water limited 
in quantity but suffi¬ 
cient. 


No. of alms-rounds 
allowed. 

Two allowed if food was 
not sufficient. 

Three. 

Three. 

More than three. 


(vi) Normal, i.e. eating one All permitted drinks. — 

meal a day. 

2. Based on Dattis: 

Either five dattis of food and five of drink, or four of food and five of 
drink or vice versa, plus one datti of salt for preserving his meat. He was 
not allowed to beg again. 

3. Based on the number of houses : 

Monks and nuns who restricted the number of houses which they 
visited for the sake of getting food, were allowed to go to a place “where rice 
was cooked if it was the seventh house from their place of stay.”207 

Nature of Food Accepted: 

Monks and nuns accepted only such food as was cooked before their 
arrival.208 So also they did not eat it so long as their body was wet.’®^ 

Accepting food for and giving it to a sick monk was not allowed unless 
permitted by the acarya.^^® Monks in good health were not to accept milk, 
butter, ghee, curds, oil, sugar, liquor, meat or honey 


207. Ibid., 20-27. (pp. 298-301). 

208. Ibid., 33-35 (p. 302). 

209. Ibid.. 42 (p. 303). 

210. Ibid., 14-16 (p. 297). 

211. Ibid., 17 (pp. 297-98). 
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Requisite in the Rainy Season : 

We shall presently see that the number of ‘aupagraliika (of occasional 
use) requisites was doubled in the rainy season.'“'^“ 

But besides the usual articles consisting of garment, alms, bowl, blan¬ 
ket and broom, the Kalpasutra^^^ and the Dasasriilaskaiidhaniryukti^^^ pres¬ 
cribe three more pots to be used only in the rainy season for the purpose of 
depositing excreta, urine and cough. 

The monk was allowed to ask for only those requisites to the house- 
holdei which were of use to him and which were already in the possession 
of the householder. If he asked anything which the layman did not have, 
then there was a possibility of the householder stealing or buying that article 
for the sake of the monk who, however, could not accept such.^'^^ 

Residence : 

Besides the mode of stationary life in the rainy season, the monk had 
to take resort to some sort of residence or place of shelter during winter and 
summer also. We have alrcay seen that he was allowed to stay for one night 
in a village and for five nights in a town. It may be noted that the Cheda- 
sutras permit a monk to stay at certain places for a period of one or two 
months.^^® 

The Chedasutras corroborate the rule laid down in the Ahgas which 
asked a monk to obtain permission from the owner before occupying a resi¬ 
dence.^"^ That was compulsory even when they had to stay in the streets. 
They had to seek permission of even the widowed daughter of the owner if 
the former stayed with the latter. 

Proper and Improper Residences : 

Such places as contained scattered corn of different types, or jars of 
wine or of water, where fire activity (joi) was carried on either at day or 
at night, where there were scattered lumps of flesh (pin^a), or milk (khira), 
or curds (dahi), or butter (navania), or oil (tella), or ghee (sappi), or molas¬ 
ses (phaniya), or sakkuli or sihirini, or where there was grass (tana) or 
which were full of cobwebs or v/all-paintings, were deemed unfit for the 

monks.218 


212. Ogha~N, 726: Comm. p. 217b. 

213. Kalp. Sama. 56 (p. 308). 

214. V. 84. 

215. Kalp. Sdm&. 19 (p. 298). 

216. Brh.kalp. 1, 6. 

217. Vav. 8, 10-11; 7; 20-21. 

218. Brh.kalp. 2, 1-12; 4, 28-31; 1, 6-34. 
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In a place which had more than one exit, the monks were allowed to 
stay in separate rooms. In this case, however, a well-versed monk inquired 
about these monks on every third day and stayed with them at night.^^^ If 
in cases of emeigency the monks liad to stay lliCre, then they reported them¬ 
selves every morning and cvenir.g to their guru. The monks were always 
expected to stay in the coinpai'.y of well-versed (gllartha) elders, and no 
lonely life under normal circuinsianccs was allowed. It may be noted that 
accepting lodging in condemned families (cluguhchiyakulesu) was not 
aliowed.22® 

Miscellaneous Rules : 

Monks and nuns had to give accommodation to their co-religionists, 
and refusing to do so was deemed a transgression of church discipline.^^ 
But they were not allowed to permit either a known or an unknown layman 
(uvasaga) or any other person to stay in their upasraya either for a full or 
a half night.2^ 

Staying outside tlie monastery was not allowed and the monk who 
remained outside the lodge for three nights had to undergo a punishment for 
thatIf accommodation was not vSiifficient then they were allowed to go 
elsewhere cither for study of for sleep, with the express permission of their 
guru.224 

Further details are seen developed in the Niryuktis, and especially so 
in the Oghaniryukti, Even though they cannot be said to bring any radical 
change in the fundamental principles about the acceptance of a lodge by 
monks, they reveal, as will be seen in ^he next paragraph, a fine sense of 
social etiquette blended with supreme efforts to maintain the same standard 
of monastic rigour of life as revealed in the Angas. 

Ideal Residence : 

The monk was not allowed to accept too extensive or too small (‘vit- 
thinna’ and ‘khudduliya’) a lodging. The rule cannot be said to be peculiar 
to the Niryukti period, but the reasoning behind it is marvellous. 

The faults involved in accepting an extensive lodging were that such 
places being generally resorted to by guards, merchants, beggars (karpatika), 


219. Vav. 6, 4-7. 

220. Nis. 16, 29. 

221. Jhid., 17, 121-22. 

222. Ibid,, 8, 12. 

223. Ibid., 10, 13: See Appdendix 1. 

224. Vav, 1, 21. 
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or unmarried couples (vantha), were unfit for study or other religious duties 
of a monk. If no account of the presence of such people the monks postponed 
the reading and the study of the texts, then they were likely to forget their 
religious lessons. Moreover, the monks getting bashful due to the presence 
of such people were likely to delay to ease nature and fall ill, or else they 
had to go a long distance for that and were likely to commit himsa of living 
beings. If at night they scanned the ground by hand if they had to go to 
ease nature, then people were likely to suspect them as thieves, or as eunuchs, 
or as persons having an appointment with a lad 3 ^ In an extensive lodge it 
was difficult for a monk to get help from others if w-ornen or eunuchs kidnap¬ 
ped him seeing his healthy body.^^s 

The dangers of accepting a very small residence were that it left a 
scanty space for a monk to move about. In that case, he was likely to fall 
down frequently over the bodies of others which proved a sufficient cause 
for quarrel which ended even in the breaking of the requisites of the monk.2-6 

The proper residence (pamanajutta) was supposed to be that which 
afforded for every monk a space measuring at least three hands (ekkekkassa 
ii tihatthasantharo) for s^.^oping purposes raid which made it possible to 
have a distance of tw^enty aii ;ulas bc4ween the bedding and the pots or requi¬ 
sites of a monk.^2^ This wa. considered to be the ideal distance between the 
bedding and the other esfential things of a monk, as pots kept too close to 
the bed were likely to be broken by the monk if he moved his limbs in his 
sleep. If, on the other hand, they w^ere kept at too long a distance from the 
bedding, then it wras difficult to save them from mice and cats (inajjaramu- 
saga). 

The Method of Sleeping : 

H they happened to obtain a very extensive lodge, then the monks 
reserved three sleeping places (i.e. three times bigger) (santharagabhumiti- 
gam) for the guru, and the rest of the monks had only one of normal size for 
each. In such an extensive (runda) lodge, they slept scattered so a.s to leave 
no room for any householder to sleep in between.228 If, however, the place 
was small, then they kept their requisites in the middle and slept around 


225, 

226. 

227. 

228. 


Ogha^N. 217-24. 
Ihid., 225. 


jaha visaih angula hunti*. 

Ibid, 202. ruiidae pupphal^a” 


comm, yadyasau vasatirvistirna bhavati tatah pujpavakirnah svapanti 
vaO—sagarikavakaso na bha- 
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it 229 If the lodge was quite according to their needs then they slept in a 
row (avalya). The monks accepted the space allotted to them by the elderly 
monks (sthavira), and kept their bedding (santharaga) there. 

The distance between two monks was such as did not give any chance 
of bodily contact between them. Then taking the permission of the guru 
the monk slept on his left side and contacted or stretched his limbs very 
carefully like the hen (kukkudipayapasaranaih) .2"'® He was to be particular 
even regarding the sighs (nissasa), and held his nose firmly to avoid giving 
out a long sigh.2^^ Norm^dly a monk was expected to sleep without a cover, 
but if he was unable to do so then he was allowed two or three covers 
(paiine. .. .tinni).222 

Proper Compnvij in the Residence : 

With a little digression regarding the mode of sleeping in a proper resi¬ 
dence, we shall now see what sort of surroundings and companions a monk 
was expected to have around him when he decided to sta^^ at a particular 
place. 

The monks were normally not advised to seek residence at night or 
evening as it raised many difficulties in the proper scanning of the place. 
Moreover, at such odd times, the monks were likely to come across wild 
beasts, thieves, or courtesans. 

If they could not get lodging in the morning, then they stayed in empty 
houses (sunnaghara), or in a temple (deiila), or in a garden (ujjana). If 
householders came to the same place, then they bung a curtain (cilimlni) and 
carried on their religious duties,^^^ 

Generally, the monk sought shelter with those of a religious trend of 
mind. He was allowed to live with a laymen (sanni) without women. Fail- 


229. Ibid.y ‘madhye patrakani krtva niandalya parsve svapanti’—coinrii. p. 82b. 

1 U 1 I I 

O The same text, however, (v. 232, p. 92a) lays down the process of 
I I 1 1 I I 

sleeping in a small lodge as “ussisabhayana'irii majjhe”. 1 If the ground there was 

uneven, then all the pots were kept in that deeper spot. If there was no place to deposit 
the pots on the ground, then they were hung up by means of a thread (ovaggahio doro 
tena ya vehasilambanaya). 

230. Ibid.y 205. 

231. Ibid.y 206. 

232. Ibid., 209. 

233. Ibid., 192-99. 
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ing to get such a person, he was advised to live with a 
turn of mind but having no women with him. If such a e ow ac ^ 
then the monk stayed separately in an outhouse. As a last resort he was 
to go to an empty house.--"^. Ho avoided the company of nuns and persons 
of loose moral behaviour.^*^ 


How to Leave the Lodge ? 

Having got an ideal lodge the monks ‘.veve to .ev.-. [k. mission 

of and bid farewell to the owner of the house bclore tlim' Iclt the p ace. 
the monks failed to do so, then it was feared that the housenolder might lose 
faith in them, or might take the monks to be devoid of manners and proper 
etiquettes, or might not lend them his lodging again. If by chance robbers 
attacked the place which the monks had left witliout the knowledge of the 
owner, then there was every possibilit.y that the latter might suspect the 
monks to be in league with the robbers. In order, therefore, to save them¬ 
selves from these suspicions and to acknowledge witli gratitude the help given 
to them by the householder, the monks had to take their leave of the house¬ 
holder. 


Two precautions were taken by the monks at the time of ask’mg i.7enT)is- 
sion to go. They were not do so by taking up all their requisites to avoid 
lamentations of the householder’s wife (sijjafarl) or tlie doubts creeping 
up into the mind of the householder due to the monks’ sudden decision to 
go. Seeing the householder crying, people wore likely to suspect the rela¬ 
tions between the monks and the householder, and thus condemn the former 
on that account. 


The monks never disclosed the exact day of their departure as that 
was likely to make the members of the family of the houselioldc'r give up 
all of their everyday duties on that day and indulge in the preparation of 
special food for the departing monks. 

Right from the day an advance party was sent by the acarya for 
searching out the next proper stop, the acarya lessened his contact with the 
houseowner. He recited the following verses in order to let the householder 
know that his party intended to leave the place soon : 

“Sugarcanes have grown up, the gourds are plump, the bulls have 
gained strength, and the villages are free from mud. 

“ The roads contain less water and the earth is dried up. The proper 
time for a wandering life has come for monks. 


234. Ibid., 105. 

235. Ibid., 108-110; for the method to deal with such a person in case a monk 
happened to stay with him: Comm. p. 58ab. 
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“The sramanas, birds, clusters of bees, groups of cows and the autumnal 
clouds have no fixed residence 

Thus the householder came to know about the monks’ intention to 
leave the place. Then performing the pratikramana and the necessary duties 
(avasyaka) in the evening, the acarya told the householder that he and his 
party had decided to leave the place next morning. A religious sermon 
was preached to the householder and his family. 

Early next morning, they did both the ‘ suttaporisi ’ and the ‘ attha- 
porisi ’ or .simply the former. If the next stop was too distant, then they 
started early morning without doing the scanning of the pot, etc. (paya- 
padilehana). Sometimes they started even at sunrise but that depended on 
the distance at which they had to make the next halt. 

The Method oj Starting the Tour : 

Some among the group walked ahead, some in the middle and some 
at the end of it. If the advance party came to the village where an inter¬ 
mediate stop was predecided by the company of the monks, then young 
monks were sent for alms and the rest of the party looked after their 
requisites. If such a village was found out to be deserted or burnt down 
or devastated by enemy, then a monk was kept there and the rest of the 
group went ahead. This monk waited for those who followed. If the village 
was completely deserted then nobody waited there and the vanguard left 
the place after making a sign (rikkha) on the road so as to serve as a clue 
to those who followed. If the village was in good condition, then a pair of 
monks was kept outside the village to meet the party following them, or 
else an ironsmith was requested to show the residence to the monks who 
came late.^^^ 

Thus the cycle of touring began again with all its vividity coming to 
a stop only in the four months of the rainy season. 

Clothing (Vattha, Cela ): 

The clothing of the monk was expressed by words like the vattha, 
cela, civara, pacchaga and kappa. 

The Purpose of Using Clothes: 

Clothes were used for the sake of six reasons. They were to be put 
on for the protection of the body from grass, etc. (tmagrahananivaran^thaih), 

236. Ibid., 166-180. 
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for avoiding to take resort to fire in cases of cold, etc. ^ ^va 

nivaranartharh), for the sake of the practice of Dharma—and Sukla medita¬ 
tion, for the protection of the ill, and lastly for covering the dead.^^ 


How to Obtain Clothes: 

As in the case of other articles, the monk had to depend on the piety 
of the laymen for obtaining clothes. He was forbidden to buy clothes or 
make somebody to buy them for him, or accept bought clothes.^^^ He was 
alto not allowed to request a person again and again for clothes either in 
a village or in the road.^^^^-* If somebody oilered him clothes placed on living 
beings then he rejected them.^^® 

Another interesting feature in the acceptance of clothes is revealed in 
the rule which made monks accept clothing according to their rank 
(aharainiyae) This perhaps indicates the practice of the distribution of 
begged clothing by the superior to his subordinate monks, according to their 
ranks and wants. It may be noted that this practice bears a close resemblance 
to the practice of kathina^^^^ (distribution of clothing) among the Buddhists. 

Kinds of Clothes Allowed: 

The monks were allowed to use five kinds of clothes; to wit, those of a 
camels hair (jahgie), of linen (bhahgie), of hemp (sanae), of wool (pottae), 
and of tirlta (tiritapatte) .243 

Number of Clothes Allowed : 

The monk was aUowed three clothes,244 two of which were of cotton 
and one of wool (unniya) .245 

Besides these, the Brhatkalpa refers to the ‘ celacilimiliyam ’ which 
was “a covering for the clothes."24c however 

It appears that it was used as a curtain for residences having no doors. ’ 


237. Ibid., 706. 

238. Nis. 18, 21-64. 

239. Ibid. 

240. Ibid, 


241. Brh.kalp, 3, 19-20. 

242. Mahdvagga, VIII, 99. 

243. BTh.kalp, 2, 29. 


-riie list is the S^e ns in Than 138a, 338a; the Acar&haa list as transL by Jacobi 
comes to this, wool silk, hemp, ^-leaves, cotton and Arkatula: SBE, Vol, XXH, p. 158 

244. Brh. kalp. 3, 15-16; Ogha-N. 669, 675 ^ 

245. Ibid., 705. 


246. 1, 18: I A. Vol. 39, p. 260. 
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Size of Clothing : 

The size of clothing differed according to different individuals (atma- 
pramana), and the commentary to the OghaniryiiktP'^'^ explains the proper 
size to be that which covered the shoulders and remained on them. It was two 
and a half hands in length,^^® Any shortening or lengthening of clothes was 
not allowed.^^^ 

Clothes of the Jinakalpikas and the Sthavirakaljrikas : 

It may be noted that the number of three clothes (pacchaga) was 
common for both the Jinakalpika and the Sthavirakalpika monks.'^^^ 

But besides those three coverings, the monks of tlic Sthavirakalpa 
mode of life used one more piece of cloth called the Colapatla.'-^^ 

The purpose of using the colapatta was either to conceal one^s distorted 
penis in case it was so,^-"- or to avoid it being aficcled by an attack from 
vatika (?), or in case tlio moiik felt ashamed to go about naked, or to hide 
ones abnormally long penis, or lastly to avoid getting passionate at the 
sight of women.^^^ 

Tlie size of the piece was such that, on being folded once (dngiina) 
or twice (caiiggiina), it got reduced to a square piece with each side 
measuring one hand in length. Both the young jis well as the old monks 
put it on, and the former donned it by twice folding the piece, v/hile the 
older members of the community put it on by folding it only once. The 
youthful monks wore a broader colapalt.a while old moiiks pui on such a 
one as was smaller in breadth.^’"'* 

Unfit Clothes : 

The monks were disallowed the use of complete pieces (kasma) of 
cloth. They were allowed to wear only torn clothes or pieces of clothes.-’^^ 
So also such clothes as were unfit for monks and had no capacity for lasting 
long were to be avoided. Decorative clothes as were embroidered with gold, 


247. P. 213b. 

248. Ibid., 705. 

249. Ibid., 727. 

250. Ibid., 669. 

251. Bhag. 37b; Ogha^N. 34, 35, G70, 721. 

252. The Comm, on the Ogha-N. p. 216a mentions that amonc: the Southerners, tlie 
practice of cutting the penis and putting a ring over it was to be found. 


253. Ogha-N. 722. 

254. Ibid., 721. 

255. Brh. kalp. 3, 7-10; Nis. 2, 22-24. 
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,, „n« for Clot^ W for 

(padhamasamorarai,.) were not to bo acooptcd, >>“* =; ; 

to root of to yoar worn allowed --^’ Obtatmng suoh 

the category called ‘ jayaiiavattha ’ or nimantaiiavattha hmpnt 

of four kinds^-"® was not allowed, and a monk had to undergo punishme 

for these transgressions. 


Colouring the Clothes : 

No colouring or discolouring, of uncoloured or coloured clothes respec¬ 
tively, was allowed.-^® It may be noted that the Avasyakaniryukti-^^^ refers 
to the ' sukkeonbara samana ’ (white-clothed monks). 

Washing of Clothes: 

It may be noted that even though the Acardhga-^- and the Nisiiha 
Sutra,^ which belong to the groups called the Ahgas and the Chedasutras 
respectively, do not allow the washing of clothes, the Pinda-^^^ and the 
Ogha-niryuktis^^ give great details about it. The following account is based 
on the above two texts. 


Time for Washing: 

Clothes and other requisites were washed and cleaned a little before 
the rainy season began. 


Articles Essentially Washed : 

In cases of shortage of water the pot and its other accessories 
(payanijjoga) at least, were to be washed. 

Besides the payanijjoga, the nissejjas, the santharagapatta, the uttara- 
patta, the colapatta, the muhapotti, and the rayaharana were to be washed 
and cleaned. 


256. Ibid., 7, 10-12. 

257. Brh. kalp. 3, 17-18; Nis. 10, 47. 

258. Ibid., 15, 99. 

259. Ibid. 

260. Ibid., 18, 21-64; also Acdra, II, 5, 2, 1 (p. 163). 

261. V. 357. 

262. II, 5, 1, 17 (p. 162). 

263. 18, 21-64. 

264. Vs. 23-34. 

265. 349-57. 
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The Order of Washing Clothes : 

The clothes of the acarya were washed first, then those of the 
upadhyaya. then of the monk on fast, then those of the ill, then of the newly- 
ordained and lastly one’s own. 

The reason given for the priority to acarya’s clothes was that an 
acarya clad in soiled clothes cvok€?d condemnation in the society. The clothes 
of the newly-ordained were washed before one’s own to avoid his mind 
getting apathetic towards dirty clothes. 

Among the different types of clothes, those which consisted of a single 
unstitched piece of cloth were washed first, then those which were darned, 
and last of all such as were darned as well as stitched. 

Preparaiiov for Washing : 

Before actually washing the clothes, the two upper clothes were kept 
apart for three days so that all the lices, etc. clung to the rest of the clothes 
or to the body; or all clothes were kept away for three days; or they 
were hung from above so as to reach the body so that the lices, etc. clung 
to that. Then the insects, etc. were carefully removed. Instead of doing 
each of these three acts for three days, each act was done only for one 
night also. 

The Water Used in Washing: 

If there was shortage of sufficient water, then the monks took rain 
water as fell down from the roof. Then it was exposed to the sun to make 
it lifeless. Such water was not gathered in their own pots by the monks 
but they did it in broken dishes, etc. borrowed from the householders. Then 
salt (ksara) was put into it to make it lifeless. The rain water was to be 
accepted only when the rain stopped. 

The Mode of Washing : 

The clothes were not to be hit over a slab of stone or beaten by a 
stick. They were not thrown often in profuse water but were gently cleaned 
by means of hands. 

Drying the Clothes : 

Those clothes which were ‘ paribhogya ’ (constantly used) were dried 
up in shade, while those which were ‘ aparibhogya ’ were dried in the sun. 
A constant watch was to be kept over them to save them from being stolen. 
The monk had to undergo a purificatory punishment (kallanam) for this act 
of washing, after it was complete. 
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Objections to Washing Refuted: 

The washing of clothes in other seasons was refuted on the grounds 
that the monk tended to become loose in morals, as, seeing him neatly 
dressed, he was likely to be approached by women. 

Another objection raised was that washing involved injury to living 
being. But this was refuted by the argument that even unwashed clothes 
gave rise to living beings and hence they were in constant danger of being 
killed. Hence any activity that was done in consonance with the spirit of 
the rule was taken to be valid.^®® 

Vindication of Washing: 

Washing of clothes was justified on the grounds that, if they are left 
unwashed, 

(1) they become heavy, 

(2) dirt gets into them firmly by means of the spray of rain drops 
in the rainy season, 

(3) they get more worn out, and new ones cannot be accepted in 
rainy season, 

(4) dirty clothes got wet in rainy season give rise to an overgrowth 
(panaka) which leads to himsa, 

(5) soiled clothes retain wetness for a long time leading to indigestion 
and illness, 

and (6) people generally condemn one wearing soiled clothes, and for 
not knowing the rule (5) above. 

Stitching of Clothes: 

From the rule which laid down that ‘a monk who asks for needle to 
stitch clothes and in reality stitches a pot with it, has to undergo a punish¬ 
ment for it’,2«7 it seems that the monks stitched tom clothes. The rule in 
the Oghaniryukti^ which lays down that stitched clothes were to be washed 
the last of all, also goes to support the above view. 


^ 266. yo W sutrajny^anusrtya yatanaya samyak pravartate sa yadyapi kathancit- 

pr^yupamarddakari tathapi na asau papabhak bhavati, napi tivraprayasciltabhagi sutra- 
bahumanato yatanaya pravartamanatvat”.—Vrtti to Pind-JV. p. 12b. 

improperly was taken to be a fault 

lays down the rule that stitching (avana) should 
be done on the krttika and visakha naksatras.—us. 36-37. 
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Getting one’s clothes stitched by a heretic (annaiitthiya) or by the 
house-owner (garatthiya) was strictly forbidden. Taking out long threads 
from cotton, and having long ends to one’s sanghadi (gown) were also 
deemed transgressions.^^ 

Use and Exchange oj Clothes : 

No exchange of clothes was allowed without taking the consent of the 
gani, but clothes were to be given to those who were unable (ph57sically) to 
procure them/^^® 

Giving only one or more than three padiyaniyas (?), or binding the 
pieces of clothes together, giving them more than three knots (?), and 
using excessive clothing for more than one and a half months were treated 
as transgressions.^*^^ 

Clothing and Nudity : 

A monk who put on clothing among those who did not put it (acela) 
or vice versa had to undergo punishment At least among the Svetam- 
baras, nudity did not seem to have any compulsion about it, for, even though 
the Brhatkalpa-’^^ describes the Jinakalpasthiti (or the stage of a “naked 
monk”^^^ as translated by Sciiubring) as the fifth step in a monk’s life, yet 
even the Jinakalpika monks used clothes as is proved by the statement in 
the Oghdniryukti which allowed three clothes (pacchaga) to them.^'s 

R,cquisites (Oggaha ): 

Tlie list of essential requisites of a monk in the Ahgas consisted of 
clothing (vattha), almsbowl (paya), blanket (kambala) and the broom 
(payapuhehana), and the whole mode of denoting the purity of these articles 
was expressed by the phrase ‘ahapadiruvam uggaham oginhitta’ i.e. ‘accept¬ 
ing the proper requisites’. The acceptance of such articles of use was 
regulated by some very general rules. 

The Chedasutras and the Niryuktis refer to a number of other articles 
besides those found in the Ahgas, and even those which are to be found in 
the Ahgas are dealt with in details. 


269. Nis, 5, 12-13, 24. 

270. Ibid., 18, 21-64. 

271. Ibid., 1, 47-56. 

272. Ibid., 11, 87-90. 

273. 6, 11. 

274. I.A., Vol. 39, p. 267. 

275. V. 669. 
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The Begging Bowl (pdya ): 

Out of all the requisites of a monk, the alms vessel formed an essential 
article. 

Material: 

Pots made out of either gourd (lavi), or wood (dam) or earth 
(mattiya) were permitted ^76 and there seem to have been no concessions 
allowed in this matter, and the position remained unchanged. Pots made 
of any other material such as iron, copper, lead, glass, silver, gold, jewel, 
ivory, horn, skin or shell were strictly disallowed, and a monk making, 
using, or holding such pots had to undergo an expiatory penance for this.277 
Besides this, the monks were forbidden to use pots “pitched inside”-’^® (anto- 
littayarh). 

Whence to Secure the Begging Bowl: 

The chief source of obtaining the pot was the laity. The monk him¬ 
self was forbidden to make pots for himself, as also ho was disallowed to 
accept pots and other requisites from condemned families (dugunchiya 
kula). 

Nvmher of Pots Allowed : 

Holding an excessive number of pots was deemed a transgression and 
the monk had to undergo a prayascitta for it.^^o if monks and nuns wanted 
to have more bowls, then they could not do so without the permission of 
the owner.281 

Time for Obtaining: 

The monk was to accept it only in broad daylight, and accepting it 
either at night or at twilight was a fault.282 

Securing, Use and Returning of the Pot: 

Neither a monk nor a nun was ever allowed to accept the begging 
bowl without first taking the permission of the guru.283 So also they were 
not to take any article without the permission of the owner.^s^ 


276. Nis. 1, 39; Brh. kalp. 5, 14f. 

277. See Appendix 1. 

278. Brh. kalp. 1, 17. 

279. Nis. 16, 28. 

280. Ibid., 16, 39; also Appendix 1. 

281. Vav. 8, 15. 

282. Brh. kalp., 1, 45flf. 

283. Ibid., 1, 39-42. 

284. Vav. 8, 6, 
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Once obtained, the monk was expected to handle the pot very care¬ 
fully. Breaking or expanding the mouth of the pot (?), having more 

than three tundiyas, binding it improperly, giving it only one or more than 
three ties (bandha), using a pot with many ties for a period exceeding one 
and a half months;286 using unfit ones or unstable ones; discolouring the 
coloured pot and vice versa; polishing it with oil, ghee, butter or fat; 
besmearing it with powders and paints; washing it cither with hot or cold 
water so as to give it a new appearance, or with the intention of removing 
foul smell; drying the pot on a place full of living begins and often asking 
for a pot in a congregation of people by (suddenly) rising up,-^^ all these 
were taken as faults cind the monk had to undergo a punishment for these.^®^ 

No exchange of the begging bowl was allowed without the previous 
sanction of the gani for But a monk was expected to give a bowl to 

novices—male or female, or to an old monk or nun who were unable 
(asakka) to procure it for themsclves.^^^ Not only exchange, but along with 
it even buying and borrowing of pot, or making somebody else to do so for 
the sake of the monk, or accepting such a pot for the obtaining of which 
these activities are done,—all these were deemed transgressions of monastic 
rules.^^ No transactions regarding the pot with a heretic or a householder 
were allowed.^^^ Cleaning or using the alms bowl purely for enhancing 
personal beauty was disalh.nved.“'’*^ 

Size of the Pot (pdya or bhdifam) : 

The medium size (majjhima pamana) of the pot was such as to make 
it fit in a thread three vihatthis and four ahgulas in length, held in a 
squarish position (samacaurimisa). Anytliing which was more or less in 
size than this was taken to be the utk) sta or the jaghanya respectively.^^ 

Qualities of an Ideal Pot: 

Such pots as were (perfectly) round (vatta), of symmetrical build 
(samacauramsa), of permanent ownership of the monk (thavara: comm, 
‘na parakiyoparaskaravad yacitam katipayadinasthayi’), and of polish 


285. Nis. 2, 25-26. 

286. Ibid., 1, 41-45. 

287. Ibid,, 14, 8-45. 

288. See Appendix 1. 

289. Nis. 14, 5-7; 14. 1-4; 16, 25-29. 

290. Ibid., 14, 7. 

291. Ibid., 14, 1-4. 

292. Ibid., 1, 39. 

293. Ibid., 15, 153-54. 

294. Ogha-N., 680-83. 

BULL. DCRI. -34 
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(va^a) for uae to toa monks, 

rnievan to surface (hufl^a), wlich suddenly got dried, contracted 
wrinkled (vsiyaiddha), and which was broken or had a hole (bfainnaj was 
taken to be unfit for use.^®^ 


Different reasons were attributed for justifying the good and bad 
qualities of a pot. For instance, a s^nmmetrical pot was said to be beneficial 
as it led to respect by the people; a pot devoid of scratches of nails, etc. 
was said to assure fame and good health for the user; a stable pot led 
to the stabilization of the monk; and a pot having a good appearance (varna) 
led to the acquisition of knowledge by the monk.^® 


Like the good qualities, certain defects in a pot were also said to 
indicate either misfortune or loss of career. A pot uneven in shape led 
to moral degradation, that which was variously coloured (sabala) led to 
forgetfulness (cittavilutti), that which had an unstable (duppate) base was 
said to make a monk shaky in morals, that which was very flat at base 
(paiimappale) indicated trouble, a pot with a hole foreboded the possibility 
of a boil (vana) to the possessor, and that which was burnt either inside 
or outside, suggested death for the user.^^"^ 


The Mouth of the Pot: 

The mouth of the pot was expected to bo so largo as to allow one’s 
hand to get in without touching the rim (uttha) of the pot. The purpose 
behind it was that the donor should not get any trouble in offering the food 
to the monk,29® 


Purpose of Using a Pot : 

The begging bowl was to be used mainly for the protection of living 
beings (chakkayarakkhanattha). Besides this, in cases of illness, as also for 
the sake of the young (bala) and the old, for the novice under instruction, 
the monk-guests, and for those like the princes who were new to monk life, 
the pot was used, and it was found to be of use in all these circumstances.^^s 

Coating the Pot (leva) : 

Another interesting feature not to be found in details in earliest texts, 
was the process of coating the pot. 


295. Ihid., 686. 

296. Ihido, 687. 

297. Ihid., 688-89. 

298. Ibido, 690. 

299. Ibid., 691-92. 
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The view that ‘coating the pot is not permitted by the Jina’ is refuted 
at the outset^®® by the author of the Niryukti who seems to opine that this 
process is quite in keeping with the tenets of the Jina. This necessity of 
refuting all the objections raised perhaps suggests that the coating of the pot 
was then still looked upon as a new practise and that there might have been 
a class of monks who did not favour it. Anyway, we come across illustrations 
of those who had to face trouble as their pots were not coated.^®^ 

The Purpose oj Coating: 

Two reasons were put forth to uphold the coating of the pot. The first 
was that articles of food kept in a non-coated pot were likely to become unfit 
for eating, and the second was the fear of people condemning a monk with a 
bad, uncoated pot.^®^ 

The Pots to be Coated: 

Both new and old pots were to be coated. Those that wei*e old were 
to be shov/n to the guru and his opinion was sought regarding it. If he con¬ 
sented, then and only then were the pots to be coated. Similar was the pro¬ 
cess with regard to the new pots. Nobody was allowed to coat the pot for 
decorative purposes.^®^ 

The Coating Material: 

The coating material consisted of the oil used for lubricating the wheels 
of a bullock-cart.^®^ If that was made of bitter oil (kacjugandha), then that 
was not to be accepted as it did not properly get fixed to the pot. If, on the 
other hand, the leva consisted of mitthatilatella (sweet sesanium oil), then it 
was to be accepted.^®*'* The bitterness or otherwise of that oil was to be tested 
by the monk by smelling it.^®® The excellent coating material consisted of 
sesamum oil (tila), the medium one of atasi, and the oil of mustard (sarsapa) 
was ranked lowest in the list. The pot was never coated with butter, ghee, 
molasses, fat or salt.®®"^ 


300. Ibid., 372; bha. 192. 

301. Ogha-N. 373-74. 

302. Ibid., bhd. 196-97. 

303. Ogho-N. 377, 380; bbfi. 202. 

304. Called Vangan’ in MarMhI. 

305. Ogha-N. bhd. pp. 140b-141a. 

306. Ogha-N. 386. 

307. Ibid., 406. 
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Securing the Coating Material: 

Permission of the owner of the cart was to be asked before taking the 
oil from the cart-wheels.**^® Oil from a cart which was standing on grass or 
seeds, which was ready for the journey, which was yoked, which was moving 
on, to which a calf was tied or near which a Ccilf was grazing, under which a 
dog was tied, or which was kept in water, was not to be taken. Considera¬ 
tions based on commonsense were at the back of these rules, as for instance, 
going near the calf or dog tied to the carl was likely to make them wild, 
while oil from a cart placed in water or on living beings offered a ground 
for injury to living beings while taking the oiL^^'^ 

Time for Bringing the Coat: 

The coating material was not to be brought at night, or when there was 
a great stormy wind blowing, or when a great mist prev^ailed.^^*^ 

Proper Time for Coating the Pot: 

Before undertaking the coating of the poi, the nionk had to do a 
caiittha fast, and then taking the permission of the guru, the pots were coated 
early morning so that they might get dry during the rest of the day.^^i Krt- 
tika and Visakha were deemed the proper naksatras for coating the pot.**^^ 

The Process of Coating: 

Taking the cart-oil in a pan (mallaga), covering it wnth ash and closing 
it with a piece of cloth, the monk came back to the monastery. Then asking 
pardon before the guru for transgressions, if any, committed during the w’alk 
(iryapathika), he inquired whether anybody else wanted the coating. If 
nobody else was in need of it, then he poured the oil on a piece of cloth and 
strained it. Then taking a piece of cotton (ruya), he applied the paint to 
the pots he wanted to coat, and rubbed the material well over the pot by 
means of a polishing stone called ‘ghattaka.'^i® 

Drying the Pot: 

When the pot was coated, it was spread over with a spray of ash 
(chara) so that no insects stuck to it, and covering it with a piece of cloth, 


308. Ibid., 376; bhd, 198-99, 

309. Ogha-N. 387. 

310. Ibid. 

311. Ogha-N. 379; bhd. 203. 

312. Ganividyaprakiniaka 36-37. 

313. Ogha~N. 381-94. Such stones, most suitable for the purpose, were said to be 
amply available at Bhogapur, a town situated in between Pava and Vesali: Pivi^^N.v. 
15; comm. p. 9b. 
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it was kept in the sun for drying. Then the ash was washed, and again 
another coating was given over the pot.^i^ 

The Number oj Coatings : 

The minimum number of coating was one, the average two, and the 
maximum was live.^^^ 

Proper Period oj Drying : 

In winter, the pot was kept out for drying except in the first porisi 
(quarter). In the fourth quarter it was to be kept inside in shade for drying. 
In summer, drying was done anytime except the half of the first and the half 
of the last porisi of the day.*^^^ 

Binding the Pot: 

If the pot gave way, then a new one was allowed. But if a new bowl 
was not available then the old pot was tied in different methods called ‘mud- 
rikabandha,’ ‘gomutrikabandha’ or ‘stenakabandha.’^^'^ 

Other Accessories of a Pot: 

Besides the pot itself, the Oghaniryukti refers to a number of other 
articles connected with the begging bowl. All these articles were designated 
by the term ‘payanijjoga'.^^^ 

Pattdbandha (pdtrakabandha) : 

It was a piece of string used to bind the pot. It varied in size accord¬ 
ing to the size of the pot. It was so tied as to make the ends (kona) remain 
four fingers (caturahgula) 


314. Oc/Jia-N. 394-6. 

315. Ibid., 400. 

316. Ibid., 398. 

317. Ibid., 402-05: Figures illustrative oi these are to be found in the Oglia^N. 
(commentary, pp. 145b, 146a). 

Mudrikabandha **-> m 


Stenakabandha 

318. Ibid., 674. 

319. Ibid,, 693. 
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PdyattJidvana (pdtrdkasthdpana) : 

This was meant to protect the pot from dust. It was prepared out of 
wool (urnamaya), and was a squarish piece with the length of four ahgulas.^^o 
The pot was kept over it and hence it served the purpose of a base for the 
pot, 

Gocchaga (gocchaka) : 

This was a small broom used in cleaning the pot-clothes (patala). Its 
threads were made of wool, and its measurements were the same as those of 

the ‘patrakasthapana.’32i 

Pdyakesariyd (pdtrakesarikd) : 

It was also called ^payapadilehania,^^ and was explained as 'patraka- 
mukhavastrika.’^^ Its size was the same as that of the patrakasthapana, i.e. 
four ahgulas, and it was made of cotton (khomiya). It was used for clean¬ 
ing the pot (payapamajjanaheiim). Each pot had one payakesariya.224 The 
difference betvreen the gocchaga and this article was that the former was 
used in cleaning the pa talas or coverings of the pot, while the latter was of 
use in cleaning the bowl itself. The nuns were not allowed to use a rolled 
(asaveijLtayam) payakesariya.^^s 

Pa^ala (patala) : 

These were used to protect the alms-vessel (patravarana). They were 
pieces of cloth two and a half hands in length and sixty-three aiigulas in 
breadth, so that they were sufficient enough to cover not only the pot but 
even the shoulder of the monk. It means that the monk put them on in 
such a way as to cover a portion of the body and he kept the pot inside 
the patala. 

The purpose of these pieces of cloth was to avoid flowers, fruits, dust, 
and the excreta of the birds from falling into the alms-vessel. 

The number of patalas varied with different seasons. In summer a 
monk could use three to five patalas, in winter the number was four to six 
and in rainy season it was between five to seven. 


220. Ihid., 694-96. 

321. Ibid,, This dust-brush or gocchaga is mentioned in the Ahga also: see Bhaga'^ 
vatl 374b; also to be found in the Brh. kalp. 3,15; also in Mulasutras: Uttarddhyayana 26, 13. 

322. Ogha-N. 694. 

323. Ibid,, comm., p. 212a. 

324. Ogha-N. 695-96. 

325. Brh, kalp. 5, 43; Schubring renders it as ‘‘handle”, lA. Vol. 39, p. 266. 
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They were soft, fine, thick and smooth to touch (masma), and were 
to be folded three, five or seven times so that the sun was not visible through 
them, and, probably, the light did not reach the food in the bowl.^^ 

Rayattdna (rajastrdna) : 

This was another article to wipe the pot clean. It was moved round 
the pot in a slanting fashion, and it took away all the dust accumulated over 
the pot by mice, etc. It was also meant to wipe the rain-drops over the pot. 
In size, it varied according to the size of the pot.^^? 

Besides the begging bowl and its accessories, there were other pots 

also. 

Mattoya (7ndtraka) : 

This was used only by the Sthavirakalpika monks, and the Jinakalpika 
monks used only the paya.^-® The size of this pot was explained in two ways. 
It was either of the capacity of the ^magadhika prastha’ (i.e. the prastha 
measure used in Magadha), or else it was of that size vrhich could contain 
food sufficient for a monk who had travelled a distance of two gavyutis.^29 
This pot was used mainly for the purpose of depositing the (rare) things for 
the acarya both normally as well as in the rainy season. Besides this, arti¬ 
cles fit for the ill, or for the guest, or very scarce articles like ghee, etc. were 
accepted in the mattaya.^^® 

The use of a small mattaya was said to lead to the condemnation by 
the people, who, seeing the pot of the monk overflowing with eatables, took 
the monk to be a greedy fellow. More than that, the pot when overflowing, 
put off the cover over it, and dust easily got in, or the food trickled down on 
the ground, thus involving death of the living beings below it.^^^ 

Mallaya : 

This pot was of use for depositing mucus or cough. So also, if, while 
taking food, a monk came across a thorn, etc. in the food, then that was 
thrown in the mallaya.^2 From the rule which required the monk to bring 


326. 

Ogha-N. 679-702. 

327. 

Ibid., 703-04. 

328. 

Ibid., 679. 

329. 
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330. 
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331. 
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the coating for the pot in the utensil of a householder, this mallaya did not 
seem to form a regular requisite of a monk, 

Kamadhaya : 

The OghaniryiiktP^^ mentions this, but it is not clear v/hat exactly it 
means. It was a pot used by monks, perhaps, as a substitutce for the mattaga. 
No other details giving its shape and purpose are to be found. 

Rayaharana (rajoharana) : 

This article is mentioned in the Ahgas,^^'^ as we have already seen. It 
was also called ‘payapuhehana’^*'* or ‘payapuhehanaya.'^^*" 

Purpose of Rayaharana : 

It was a broom the sole purpose of which was the wiping of the places 
where a monk wanted to sit or lie down or where he wanted to lengthen or 
contract his limbs,so that the living beings might not get injin ed. 

How it was Made : 

The bristles of the broom were made either of the sheep wool (onnie), 
or of camel wool (otthie), or of hemp (sanae), or of balbaja grass (babba- 
piccie), or of munja grass (munjapiccie) The Oghanirifukti, however, 
mentions the first two types, and adds the third type as that made from the 
blanket ends (kambala) 

The handle was made of wood (daru). The Chedasutras are at vari¬ 
ance in this matter. The Brhatkalpa^^ allows a monk to use a broom with a 
wooden handle, while the Nisiiha forbids him to do so. It seems that the 
handle was covered with nisejja ^42 (piece of cloth) in three rounds. 

The top of the handle was expected to be thick (nibida), the middle 
part stout (sthira), and the ends were to be smooth (mrdu). The woollen 
ends (dasika), as well as the cloth covering the handle were to be without 


333. 199, 675; hM. 36. 

334. Bhag. 374b. 

335. Nis. 2, 1-8. 

336. Ogha-N. 511. 

337. Ibid., 710. 

328. Brh, kalp, 2, 30; similar in Than, 338b. 

339. Ogha-N. 709. 

340. 5, 45-46. 

341. 2, 1-8. 

342. Ogha-^N, 724-25; 270; Pin^^N. VrtU, p. 13b. 
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knots (ajjhusira). The handle covered with the nisejja was to be such as to 
pass through the cavity formed if the first finger is kept on the thumb. The 
wool-ends were to be tied firmly to the stick by thrice rolling the thread 
round the stick-end and then giving it a knot.^^ 

Total Length of the Broom : 

The wooden handle was twenty-four ahgulas and the threads (dasika), 
eight ahgulas in length. The length of either the stick or the woollen ends 
was allowed to be varied but the aggregate length was not to exceed thirty- 
two aiigulas/*^'^^ 

Improper Use : 

Using a broom which was more in length, or having fine threads, or 
giving it only one tie (bandha). or more than three times, binding it in an 
improper way (avihie), or binding it in a kandusaga way (?), holding it 
loosely, or using it as pillow (ussisa-mula), or breaking it were taken to be 
transgressions, and a monk had to undergo a punishment for these.^^^ 

Mnhananiaga (muklidnantaka) : 

This was also called ‘muhapotti,^'^^ ^nd explained in Sanskrit as ‘muk- 
havastrika.* 

Its Purpose : 

This piece of cloth was tied over the mouth to keep away all insects 
or dusts getting into it. So also, while sweeping the monastery this mouth¬ 
piece was tied over the mouth for the same purposc.^'^^ 

Its Size : 

The mouthpiece was either four angulas in breadth or it was of that 
size which made it possible to have a knot at the back. Only a single mouth¬ 
piece was allowed for each monk.^^^ 

Danda : 

A variety of sticks is mentioned in the Oghaniryukti.^^^ They are the 
LatthI, Vilatthi, Danda and Vidanda. 


343. Ogha^N. 707; comm. p. 214a. 

344. Ogha-N. 709. 

345. Nis. 5, 67-77; see Appendix 1. 

346. Ogha-N. 288, 628. 

347. Ibid., 511, Nis. 4, 24; also, Bhagavati 139a; Uttar. 26, 23. 

348. Ogha-N. 712. 

349. Ibid., 711; Comm, pp. 214b, 215a. 

350. 730; Comm. p. 218a; Pinda~N. v, 46; Danda and LatthI: See Nis. 1, 40; Bhag. 374b. 
BX7LL. DCRI.-~35 
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Size and tha Use of Each. : 

The yasti was of the height of a man (atmapramana), and was used in 
tying the javaniya (curtain). The viyasti was four aiigulas more than one s 
own height and served the purpose of uvassayabaraghvattani (closing the 
entrance of the monastery?). The danda was as high as the arms (bahu- 
pramana), and was used while on the begging round. The vidandaga was 
uptc the armpit in height (kaksapramana), and it was used in rainy season 
to protect oneself from the rain.^^^ 

The sole purpose for which a yasti was used was to protect oneself 
from animals like dog, etc. or as a support in muddy, uneven or watery 
regions.^^- 

Qualities of a Staff: 

Raw, coloured or variously coloured wooden, bamboo and cane sticks 
were disallowed.*^*'^^ A slick with one joint (pava) was praised, that which 
had two joints led to quarrel; that with three joints led to gain, with four 
to death, with five to warding off of quarrel along the road, with six to 
disease, with seven to health. That stick which was four angulas at the base 
and eight angulas at the top was said to be of good use in dispelling wild 
elephants. That which had eight pavvas led to loss, that with nine led to 
victory and that which had ten joints led to the acquisition of everything. 

Besides this number of joints, a stick which was curved, eaten up by 
worms, of variegated colours, burnt up, dried at the top, of uneven distance 
between different joints, broken, of rough colour, slender at the joint, whose 
eyes (acchi) had not come out, thick, unstable, or which was not likely to 
last long (asarajaradha), was condemned. On the other hand, such a one 
as had fully grown and thick joints, which was oily, smooth to touch, stout, 
having soft and round pavvas was said to be beneficial to the monks.^^® 

T^EDDING: 

The bedding or Santhara consisted either of grass, or of a plank of 
tvood, or of a slab of stone.^®® 

351. Besides these, the commentary to the Oyha-N. (p. 218a) mentions Ndlikd which 
was four angulas more in height than one's own, and was used to verify the depth of 
water (jalathao) in rainy season; for ‘Danda’ and ‘Vidandaga’, see Pmda-N. Comm. p.lDb, 
footnote. 

352. Ogha-N. 739. 

353. Nis. 5, 25-33. 

354. ‘Per* in Marathi. 

355. Ogha-N., 731-39. 

356. Dasdsruta., 7, 9; ‘Santharaga’ in Bhag, 374b. 
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Bed of Straw: 

The bed of straw was to be received from the householder only after 
carefully examining it So also, when leaving the place, monks and nuns 
returned the bed of straw to the householder. They were to hand it over 
to him only after somewhat changing it (vigaranaih kattu) .3^8 

Bed of the Plank of Wood (phalaga): 

During the rainy season (vasavasa), the monks slept on a plank of 
wood.358 In cases of illness in summer and winter, the plank was used for 
sleeping. It was so light as could be carried to a distance for three days. 
For an old monk, it was brought even from a distance of five days.^®® 

Slab of Stone : 

Even though mentioned, no details are found about it in the Cheda- 
sutras, and the Niryuktis also describe in details the above two types more 
than this. It may be that this was not much in normal use. 

When to Acccj)t Bedding : 

As in the case of other requisites, the returnable bedding was also to 
be accepted in daylight. But the monks and the nuns were allowed to 
receive at night or evening only a single bed of straw which was examined 
previously.381 

Use and Return of the Bedding : 

The ‘sejja-santharaga’ was to be accepted only after the free consent 
of the householder.38- In case the monk returned it and wanted it again, 
then also he had to take the consent of the householder for obtaining that 
returnable (padihariyaih) bedding.383 If the bedding was lost, then he had 
to search it out.384 if he failed to do so, he had to undergo a punishment 
for these offences. 

Unfit Bedding: 

Beds used by the householder were deemed unfit for the monk and 
he had to undergo a punishment for using these.385 So also, beds specially 

357. Brh.kalp. 1, 44. 

358. Ibid., 3, 25-27. 

359. Vat). 8, 2; mentioned in Pinda-N. v. 4G. 

360. Vat). 8, 3-4. 

361. Brh.kalp. 1, 44. 

362. Nis 2, 50-59. 

363. Ibid., 5, 23. 

364. Ibid., 2, 50-59. 

365. Ibid., 16, 1-3. (See Appendix 1). 
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made or purposely fashioned (saparikamma) for the sake of the monk were 
not to be used.^®® 

Coverings and Bed-^sheets: 

The kambala or the blanket was used, as we have already seen, in 
the period of the Ahgas also. Besides this, the Oghaniryukti mentions other 
articles. They were called ‘pattakas’. Both the santhara and the uttara- 
patta were three and a half hands in length, and one hand and four ahgulas 
in breadth.367 

The ^abhyantaranisadyapattaka'^®® was a piece of cloth which was 
spread over the blanket (kambala) with a view to save lice (satpadi), etc. 
from getting crushed in between the body and the kambala. This piece was 
made of cotton (khomiya) and was one hand in breadth. It had no thread- 
ends (dasika). 

The purpose of these pattakas was to save the living beings as well 
as to save one’s body from dust, etc. 

Use of Skins (camma): 

The monks were allowed to possess “untanned” (salomai'ih : hairy) 
skins. They were to use these only for one night but not for many nights. 
They were not allowed to possess or obtain complete (kasina) pieces of skins 
but only incomplete ones. Moreover new skins were not to be accepted but 
only those which were used (paribhutte) 

In contrast to this, however, we find that another Chedasutra, the 
Nislt/ia 370 forbids the monks and the nuns to use these untanned skins. The 
Oghaniryukti permits a monk to cover his body with skin (katti) to save 
himself from fire.^^i 

Pidhaga (Seat) : 

This does not occur in the list of requisites as given in the Oghanir^ 
yukti. But, as we have already seen, it was one among the group of four 
articles described in the Angas as “pidhaphalagasejjasantharaya” so often. 


366. Ibid,, 5, 60-62. 

367. Ogha-N, 723. 

368. Ibid., 724-5. 

369. Brh.kalp. 3, 3-6. 

370. 12, 5. 

371. Og/ia-27. 39; so also shoes in fire: Ibid. 
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A monk was, however, forbidden to sit over a seat of either grass 
(tana), or of palala (a kind of grass), or of chagana (cow-dung), or of wood 
(kattha) covered over by the cloth of others. If he did so, he had to 
undergo a punishment for 

Chatta (Umbrella): 

This is mentioned in connection with the theras or older monks.^^^ The 
Ocjliavmj’ulUi, however, mentions the ‘"vasattana” and says that it was of 
use also in hiding oneself from the thieves.^'^^ No further details are available 
about it. 

Pdyalehanid (Miid-clcaner ): 

In winter and summer, the monk wiped his feet with the rajoharana. 
But in the rainy season, he had to take resort to other articles to clear the 
mud from his feet. This purpose was served by the 'padalekhanika’.^'^^ It 
consisted of the sticks (?) of the trees like the Vata or Udumbara or 
Plaksa. If no such tree was available, then it could be made out of the 
Cincanika or Ambilika. 

Its length was twelve ahgulas, and breadth was one ahgula. It was 
thick and soft, and both the ends of it were sharp. Holding it in the middle, 
one end was used in clearing away the living beings (sacitta) and the other 
for clearing the acitta beings. 

Every monk possessed one such mud-cleaner in the rainy season. 

Other Miscellaneous Articles : 

The Chedasutras mention a number of other articles which a monk 
used on certain occasions only, and which he obtained from the householder. 

These articles were as follows: 

Sui (needle), pippalaga (razor), naha-ccheyanaga (nail-cutter), 
kannasahenaga (ear-cleaner) venusuiyarh (bamboo-needle), avalehaniya^^"^ 
(a dust-brush), and the cammapaliccheyanaya^^® (tlie skin-cutter). 


372. Nis. 12, G; mentioned in Pinda^N. v, 46. 

373. Vav, 8, 5. 

374. 30; comm, p. 31a, *sabhaye^ grhadau stenakadibhayopete Varsatranaiii’ 
var§akalpam pravrtya vrajati. 

375. Ibid,, 26-28. 

376. Nis, 1, 15-18; 2, 10-17. 

377. Ibid,, 1, 40; 5, 15-22. 

378. Vav, 8. 5. 
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Rules about the Obtaining, Use and Exchange of these: 

Obtaining these articles for sinful purposes (aj.-iatlhae) or in an im¬ 
proper manner (avihie) or putting them to some other use than that for 
which they are acquired,returning them either earlier or later than pro¬ 
mised,giving these to others after obtaining them purely for one s own 
use,^^ or returning these to the owmer in an improper —all these were 

transgressions of ideal conduct, and a monk had to undergo punishment for 
these.^^ 

The Oghaniryukti^^^ however, says that the skins (camma), skin bags 
(cammakosae), the skin-cutter (cammacchedana), the yog^lpattaka, and the 
curtain (cilimili) were the ‘aupagrahika' (supplementary) requisites of a guru 
only. 

Oghij and Aupagrdhika Requisites: 

The requisites are classified in the Oghanlryukil^^’^ into two divisions. 
Those articles which w^ere essential or of general use were called ‘Ogha’,^®® 
while those which were used occasionally for the protection of self-control 
were called ‘Uvaggahalivahi’.^®® 

Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika : 

The above two types of requisites were different in number according 
tc whether the monk belonged to the Jinakalpika or the Sthavirakalpika mode 
of life. The Ogha requisites of a Jinakalpika monk were twelve in number : 

(1) patta (the bowl)^®® 

(2) pattabandha (the thread) 

379. Nis. 1, 19-22. 

380. /bid., 1, 23-26. 

381. Ibid., 1, 31-34. 

382. Ibid., 5, 15-22. 

383. Ibid., 1, 27-30. 

384. Ibid., 1, 35-38. 

385. See Appendix 1. 

386. 728. 

387. 667; A passing reference to these in Uttar. 24, 13; no details. 

388. Ogha.~N. comm. p. 2(l8a: “Oghopadhimityameva yo grhyate”. 

389. Ibid., “avagrahavadhistu karane apanne sariiyamarthaih yo grhyate”. It 
^ould be noted that the number of these aupagrahika articles was to be doubled in the 
rainy season for the sake of personal safety as well as for the protection of self-control. 
^Ibid., 726; comm., p. 217b. 

390. It may be noted that the Jinakalpikas did not necessarily use it for alms, as 
is perhaps hinted at by the word panipadiggahiya’, i.o., using the hand as the alms-bowl: 
(Vav. 9, 41). 
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(3) payatthavana (the base) 

(4) payakesariya (dust-cleaner) 

(5) padalaiih (the pot-covers) 

(6) ravattanam (dust-wiper) 

(7) gucchab (dust-brush) 

(8-10) three pacchaga (clothings) 

(11) rayaharanaih (the broom) 

(12) muhapatti (the mouthpiece). 

The necessary requisites (ogha) of the monks of the Sthavirakalpika 
mode of life were fourteen in all, consisting of the twelve above, plus the 
mattaga (i.e. the earthen vessel) and the colapatta (i.e. the loin-cloth) 

The Best, Mediocre and Inferior Requisites: 

Besides the division of the requisites into essential and supplementary, 
those which were taken to be of less importance (jaghanya), of average 
importance (madhyama) and of primary importance (utkrsta) are described 
for the monks following either the Jinakalpa or the Sthavirakalpa practice. 

The utkp^ta upadhi of the Jinakalpika consisted of three clothings 
and the vessel. The madhyama upadhi consisted of the patrakabandha, 
pat.alani, rajastrana and the rajoharana. The jaghanya upadhi was the 
gocchaka, patrakasthapana, mukhavastrika, and patrakesarika.^^^ 

The utkt^ta upadhi of a Stliavirak dpika was the same as that of a 
Jinakalpika. The madh.yama uparJhi consisted of the patalas, the rajastr^a, 
patrakabandha, colapattaka, rajoharana and the matraka, while the jaghanya 
category consi.sted of the patrakasthapana, patrakesarikii, gocchaka and the 
mukhavastrika.^®^ 

General Characteristics oj These Requisites : 

These essential requisites were to be of pure source and acquisition 
(uggamaiippayanasuddha), devoid of the faults of begging (esanadosa- 
vajjiyam), such as could be examined in broad day light, i.e. having no 
secrecy about them (pagasapadilehanaih), and such as could be of help in 
the practice of self-control (joganaih sahanatthaya). Tlie monk was to carry 
these without hatred or attachment towards them (appaduttho amucchio), 


391. Ogha-N. 668-70. 

392. /bid., 672. 

393. Ibid,, 673. 
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and they were to be utilised for the sake of the purification of the soul 
(ajjhatthavisohie) 

Aparigrahatva and Requisites: 

The use of these requisites was upheld on the grounds of their being 
the ‘dharmopakarana’ which were allowed to be used by the Jinas for the 
sake of purification of the soul (ajjhatthavisohi) 

The sanction for the use of such dharmopakarana could as well be 
justified on the grounds of the words in the which laid 

down that ‘‘it is attachment that is called ‘paricraha’ or possession”. 

Begging and Food: 

After securing a proper residence, the next important item of a monk’s 
life was the obtainment of pure food. We have already seen how arduous 
was the framework of rules of begging (gocari) wliich a monl: had to face, 
and how the rules were based principally on the basis of ahiiirsa and purity 
of conduct. 

The Chedasutras also give sundry rules ciT)out pro]-)er begging and the 
nature of pure food. Before comparing them with those of the Ahgas and 
the Mulasutras, it would be proper to note down various rules as given in 
the Chedasutras. 

The Method of Begging: 

Taking with him all the necessary requisites, the monk went on the 
begging tour. He walked with perfect control over his senses, taking care 
not to trouble the living beings at any time. 

He went from door to door but did not stand, sleep, sit or nap inside 
the house. He could do so only when he wanted to support another monk 
who had become feeble on account of severe penance (tavassi), or one who 
was very old (jarajunna), or one who was ill (vahic) .397 

He begged with perfect gravity of mind and was not allowed to recite 
even four or five strophes (caiigaham va pancagaiam va).398 

394. Ihid., 742-46. 

395. “Ajjhatthavisohie uvagaranaih bahiraih pariharanto / 
appariggahitti bhanio jinehiih telukkadarhsihim // 

—Ibid., 745, 

396. 6, 21: Muccha pariggaho vutto. 

397. BrhJcalp. 3, 22. 

398. Ibid., 3, 23-24. 
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Time for Accepting and Eating Food: 

The food was to be obtained in broad day light. It was not to be 
secured in twilight.^^ Not only that but a monk who praised night meal 
(raibhoyana) or appreciated somebody else doing so, had to undergo a 
punishment for that.*^ 

No preservation of food was encouraged, and the monk who ate food 
acquired in the early quarter of the day, later on in the day, had to face 
expiatory punishment.^^^ Thus, not only obtaining but eating of stale food 
by a monk was not allowed.'*®^ 

If by ignorance, he happened to eat food before sunrise or after sunset, 
then no sooner he saw that the sun had arisen or had set than he stopped 
eating and cleaned his mouth and vessel (padiggaha). Then he was not 
declared to be guilty (naikkarnai), but if after knowing full well the situation 
as being unfit for meals he continued to eat, then he had to undergo four 
months’ unshortened penance (caiimmasiyam pariharatthanaih anugghai- 
yam) 

Regional Limits oj Begging : 

Carrying food beyond a distance of one half yojana (addhajoyana- 
merao),^®'^ was not allowed. This means that the food which was obtained 
was consumed within that regional limit. 

Places Unfit for Begging : 

Newly occupied villages (gama), settlements (sannivesa) and habita¬ 
tions (nivesa), or newly opened mines of iron, copper (tambagara), lead 
(tail), gold (hiranna), diamonds (rayana), etc.^®^ granaries (kotthagarasala), 
treasuries (bhandagara), or water-places (p^asala) or big kitchens 
(mahanasasala) were to be avoided in seeking food. 

Accepting food and drink at the coronation celebrations of kings, as 
well as obtaining it when the kings were engaged in some work in the 
uttarasala (recreation hall), or in the horse stable (hayasala), or elephant 
stable (gayasala), or counsel-hall (mantasala), or secret places (gujjhasala, 

399. /bid., 1, 43. 

400. Nis. 11, 72-73; (See also Appendix 1). 

401. /bid., 12, 30; 11, 78-9. Brh.kalp. 4, 11. 

402. The Brh.kalp. does not allow monks and nuns to reswallow (paccogilamane) 
vomited (uggale) food at night: 5, 10. 

403. /bid., 5, 6-9; See Appendix 1. 

404. Nis. 12, 31; Brh.kalp. 4, 12. 

405. Nis. 5, 34. 

406. Ibid., 9, 7. 

BULL. DCRI.—36 
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or in tte private aparimenl (mehupasSli), was pot 

allowed,^’^ 

Obtaining food in an army camp (senam sannivitthaiii), or in a 
boat^°® was not permitted. 

Unfit Donors: 

Food was not to be accepted from him who gave residence to the 
monk (sejjayara). Under certain circumstances, how’^ever, a monk was 
allowed to accept food from ‘‘the harbourer'' (sagariya), or that given by 
his servants. The rule was that “if a harbourer’s food is prepared as with 
regard to honoured guests (sagariyassa puyabhatte uddesie ceie pahudiyae), 
intended (for them, and) looked upon as a present (to them, if) an article 
belonging to the harbourer is destined (for them, and) held at their disposal, 
(food and article) as regular gifts—be it the harbourer or his servants 
(parijapa), or be it neither the harbourer nor his servants, but an honoured 
guest of his, who gives them—one may let him give (it) for another monk, 
(but) one may not take anything for oneself. (But) if the gift is not regu¬ 
lar, one may, if an honoured guest of the harbourer give it, let him give 
(it) for another monk and likewise take it for oneself'^^^® 

Mixing up (samsattham karentae) of the harbourer’s alms, accepting 
them or approving anyone doing so was not encouraged.^^^ 

Not only that, but food was not to be accepted from a person who 
stayed under the protection of the ‘sariya’ or ‘sagariya’ (one who gives lodg¬ 
ing to the monk), even when the former cooked separately or otherwise in 
the same house or elsewhere. Supposing that the guest wanted to give food 
to the monk, the latter was not allowed to accept it in the presence of the 
owner of the house as there was a likelihood of the owner mixing up his 
food in it, or a possibility of the owner feeling sorry on account of the monk 
not accepting his food. Articles from the shop in which the owner of the 
lodge was a partner (saharanavakkayapaiitta) were not to be accepted by 
the monk. So also, if the owner of the house was a partner in any food 
cooked by his guest, or servant, even though the latter stayed outside, then 
that food was deemed unfit for the monk .^12 

407. Ibid., 8, 13-17. 

408. BrhJcalp, 3, 34. 

409. Nis. 18, 17-20. 

410. BrhJcalp, 2,19-28; Transl. 2A, Vol. 39, p. 262. 

411. Ibid., 2, 14-18. 

412. Vav. 9, 1-26. 
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If the lodge given to the monk was owned by persons more than one, 
then the monk was not allowed to accept food from the principal owner 
(egaih tattha kappagam thavaitta avasese nivvisejja).^^^ 

Besides the sejjayara, some other persons were not to be approached 
for alms by the monk. He was not allowed to ask persons of the royal 
harem to bring food, etc. for him outside the harem, or to consent to such 
a person to hand over his alms bowl to him so as to get it filled with food 
from the harem.*^^^ It may be noted that this rule was in conformity with 
the regulation which disallowed a monk to eat royal food (rayapiiida). 

To his relatives (nayavihim) a monk could go only with the permission 
of the elders (thera), and accompanied by a well-versed monk (bahussue 
babbhagame) if he was still unripe in knowledge (appasuya appagama). Hav¬ 
ing gone there in the company of a learned person, he was to accept only 
that which was cooked before his arrival (puvvagamanenaih puvvaiitte) 

The monk was disallowed to seek food from those who were either 
starting for or returning from land, water (nai) or mountain journey (giri- 
jatta) 

Certain families which were taken to be of condemned nature 
(dugunchiyakulai'rh) were not to be approached for food. It may be noted 
tliat such families were marked out not because of their low birth or position 
in society, but because of their sinful activities and lax morality. This is 
perhaps the basis of another rule which disallowed a monk from accepting 
food, drink, etc. from those who were of non-vegetarians habits (‘maihsa- 
khayana', ‘maccha-khayana’ and ‘chavikhayana’) 

Avoiding, therefore, all these people, the monk begged food at such 
houses the inmates of which were of normal behaviour. The devoted families 
which always helped the monk (thavana kula) were to be approached 
frequently but not incessantly so as to tire them out. Without creating good 
feeling in them, without asking them, or without knowing about them any¬ 
thing, the monk was not allowed to approach them,^® 

Fit and Unfit Food: 

The principal category of unfit food was that which contained living 
beings, or which involved the killing of living beings in its preparation. The 

413. Brh.kalp. 2, 13. 

414. Nis, 9, 4-5. 

415. Vav. 6, 1. 

416. Nis, 9, 12-17. 

417. Ihid,, 16, 27. 

418. Ibid., 9, 10. 

419. Ibid., 4, 22. 
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technical phrase denoting such category of food was ^adhakarmika 
(ahakammia) which is not to be found newly used in the Chedasutras or 
even in the Niryuktis. 

Such ‘adhakarmika’ food was, therefore, prohibited.'^^® Along with 
that, any articles of food containing living beings, as for instance, 
raw palm fruit or mango, raw sugarcane, roots, bulbs, seeds, etc. were not 
allowed.^^ Even articles placed on live substratum were disallowed.^ In 
case the monk happened to accept food in which a living being fell, he tried 
to take it out, and then ate it or deposited it on a region (thandila) free 
from living beings .^23 jf obtained food devoid of living beings but other¬ 
wise unclean (anesanijja), then he gave it to his disciple who was not till 
then ordained (sehatarae anutthaviyae). But if there was no such person 
with him, then he deposited the food on a place devoid of any impurities 
(bahuphasue) 

Eating of stale (pariyasiya) food was not allowed, and we have already 
seen that a monk was not permitted to preserve food upto the fourth porisi, 
of the day. Hence any stale articles like the pippalT, or powder 
of pippali, sihgabera or powder of sihgabera, bila or salt (Iona) 
were disallowed.^^^ Stale food generally gave rise to bacteria due to chemi¬ 
cal action or fermentation and hence the rule. 

Water was to be drunk as was previously boiled and made lifeless by 
somebody else. Normally, the nine vikrtis—milk (khira), curds (dahi), 
butter (navanlya), fat (sappi), oil (tella), molasses (phaniya), honey 
(mahu), flesh (mamsa) and wine (majja),—were not to be eaten, and their 
use was restricted, it seems, only in cases of severe illness in rainy season. 
The *agrapin 4 a ’^26 ^nd the ‘nivedanapinda’'^^? were not allowed. So also such 

420. Dasd. 2nd Dasa. 

421. Brh.kalp. 1, 1; Nis. 10, 5-6; 12, 4; 15, 5-12; 16, 4-12. 

On the rule disallowing monks to eat raw, unbroken palm-fruit, Jain remarks: 
“The first section of Brhatkalpa-sutra which prescribes the eating of broken or unbroken, 
raw and ripe palm-fruit (tala) or the fibres (palamba) for the Jaina monks and nuns, 
leads \is to the olden days of famine in Magadha when Bhadrabahu migrated to Nepal. 
These precepts indicate the hardest days through which Jain monks and nuns had to pass 
and how they had to live on raw palm-fruits and fibres of the trees for their subsistence.” 
—Life in Ancient India, p. 36. 

422. Nis. 17, 126-29. 

423. Brh.kalp. 5, 11. 

424. Ibid., 4,13. 

425. Nis. 11, 91. 

426. Ibid., 2, 32-36. 

427. Ibid., 11, 81. 
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food as was full of impurity was not permitted to a monk.^® The rule of 
the non-acceptance of anything given with a wet hand or pot, remained the 
same.^^ 

If the king gave food, etc. as a present (nihada to the people 
like actors, etc. or to caretakers of horses, etc. or to controllers (damaga) 
of horses, etc. or to caravan leaders, massagists (abbhahgavayana), umbrella- 
holders (chattaggahana), or holders of bows (dhajiu), swords (asi) and other 
weapons, or chamberlains (kahcuYjja), or door-keepers (dovariya), or to 
dwarfs and maid servants like the cilaiya, vamani, vadabhi, babbari, paiisT, 
jopiya, palhaviya, isinl, tharugini, laiisi, lasi, sirhhali, alavi, pulindi, sabari and 
parisinl,^^^ then the monk could not accept it. 

The rest of the rules which did not allow the monk to accept food from 
a feast (sahkhadi), or that brought from a distance beyond three houses, 
or food meant for the beasts or for the ill, or for the guest;^^ food prepared 
for people of loose morals (pasatthn) praising Ihe donor either 

before (pure santhava) or after getting food,^^^ eating deliberately such food 
as involved the undergoing of major or minor prayascittas,^^^ the acceptance 
of rayapinda, or dhaip., or dujp., nimittap., ajiviyap., antaddhanap., koha-p., 
mana-p., maya-p., lobha-p., vanimaga-p., tigiccha-p., vijja-p., manta-p., 
joga-p., cunnaya-p.,^"^ or that which involved the faults described in the 
Dasaimlikalikasutray '^^—are repeated in the Chedasutras with the difference 
that the latter prescribe definite punishments in cases of transgressions. 

Regarding the vikrtis the rule -was that the monk could not accept 
more than three dattis of them for the ill. He was not to carry them from 
village to village, as also not to strain them, or ask somebody else to do so, 
or accept strained vikrtis.^^ Eating the vikrtis not given by the acarya or 
upadhyaya made a monk liable for punishment.^® 


428. /bid., 1, 58. 

429. Ibid,, 4, 39. 

430. The dictionary meaning is ‘taken out’: Paiyasadda, p. 518. 

431. Nis. 9, 20-28. 

432. Ibid., 3, 13-15. 

433. Ibid., 9, 6. 

434. Brh kalp, 4, 14; The Bhdsya refers to them as being the followers of Parsva, 
but we are prompted to take the word to mean such heretical monks who are loose in 
behaviour and in the practice of the rules of monastic life. 

435. Nis, 2, 38. 

436. Ibid., 10, 19-27. 

437. Ibid., 13, 60-74; all these are explained in the previous chapter. 

438. See previous chapter; Nis, 17, 123-32; 19, 1-4; also Appendix 1, 

439. Nis, 19, 1-7. 

440. Ibid., 4, 21. 
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Quantity of Food and Mode of Eatiny • 

After having acquired the proper articles of food, the monk showed 
them to his acarya,^^ and then ate that which was allowed by him. As we 
have already seen, no preservation of food till the last quarter of the day was 
allowed.^ 

The rule about the normal (pamanahari) quantity of food consisting 
of thirty-two morsels (kavala), each of the size of a hen’s egg (kukku^i- 
anda), and such other details as given in the Ahgas,^ are to be found in the 
Chedasutras^^ also. 

The normal time of eating food was of course the day and no night 
meal (raibhoyana) was allowed.^^^ 

The proper mode of consuming food was that in which the monk ate 
food not for taste^'^® but for the maintenance of the body. Hence, eating only 
tasty food (subbhiih subbhiih bhunhjai')^'*^ was deemed a transgression of 
ideal monastic conduct. Frequent requests to the householder for food, and 
throwing food on the earth or on the bed, or up in the sky, made a monk 
liable for punishment.'*^® 

Miscellaneous Rules : 

Exchange of food was not allowed without the permission of the guru. 
Under all circumstances giving food to or accepting it from a person of loose 
morals (pasattha) was not encouraged.^*® Consideration, however, was 
shown, to the weak and the ailing, and the acarya gave more food to them 
if there arose a danger of their collapse.^^® 

The Niryuktis, besides referring to the above rules,give details 
regarding the actual execution of the faults and the exceptions under which 


441. Ibid., 4, 20. 

442. BrhJcalp. 4, 11; 5, 49. 

443. Bhag, 292a. 

444. Vav. 8, 16. 

445. Brh,kalp, 1, 43; 5, 6-9. 

446. Dasd, 5th Dai^. 

447. Nis. 2, 43-49. 

448. Ibid., 16, 33-35. 

449. Ibid., 15, 79-98. 

450. Ibid,, 10, 36-39; BrhMp. 4, 26; Vav. 2, 6. 

451. For instance: not accepting food from a house having low doors, or having no 
doors, or the doors of which are blocked by a person standing, or if they are blocked by 
a carriage or by a big pot: Ogfha-N. 476; that which is given with a wet hand: Ibid., 
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these rules were set aside. It would not be out of place here to study some 
of the rules regarding this as given in the Niryuktis. 

The Mode of Begging: 

After performing the necessary duties, the monks went in pairs on the 
begging tour.'®^^ Permission of the acarya or, in his absence, of his imme¬ 
diate subordinate was essential before undertaking the alms-round; other¬ 
wise monks had to go in search of him who had gone out without seeking 
permission or without telling his co-monks. 

The general rule was that the monk went on the begging round equip¬ 
ped with all his requisites. The normal outfit consisted of the alms bowl, 
the matraka (small pot), the patalas, the broom (rajoharana), staff (danda), 
and the pair of clothings so put on as to cover the pots as well as the 
shoulder.^^ The matraka was necessarily to be there in order to accept 
something scarce, or something required for the guru or for the ill.'*^‘^ Or 
else, he accepted solid food in one pot and liquids in another 

Unfit Places : 

In the begging tour he avoided three kinds of places which were either 
injurious to himself (atmopaghatika), or were contrary to the rules of the 
scriptures (pravacanopaghatika), or those that were likely to lead to the 
breaking of self-control (saihyamopaghatika) These three categories 
included wild animals, places adjacent to shaky walls or holes, places full of 
living beings and sites of easing nature, bathrooms, etc. which were danger 
spots for a monk. 

Nature of Pure and Impure Food : 

The Pindaniryukti deals with hair-splitting distinctions of the funda¬ 
mental forty-six faults of begging and the purity of alms. 


489-93; not eating food for the sake of increasing personal beauty: Ibid,, 494-501; deposit¬ 
ing impure food on a pure place: Ibid., 503; not to accept food from a sahkhadi: Jbid., 84; 
food given in charity: Ibid., 86; food rich with oil, etc.: Ibid,, 89; the reasons for eating 
food: Ibid., 579-80; the circumstances under which food is to be given up: Ibid., 581-82; 
taking the permission of the acarya before going on the begging round: Ibid,, 239-41; 
unfit donors: Ibid., 467-68; the faults of uggama, uppayana and esana: Ibid., 502; reasons 
for eating food: Pinda-N. 662; for giving up food: Ibid., 666; nature of improper food: 
Dasavaikdlika'~N, 116; proper begging: Ibid., 241. 

452. Ogha-N, 411. 

453. Ibid,, 701. 

454. Ibid., 425-6. 

455. Ibid., 251. 

456. Ibid., 462-66. 
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The hnportance of the purity of food was impressed by the following 

versc : 

Nivv^aih khalu kajjaih naiiaitigaib ca karanaih tassa / 
nivvanakaran^am ca karanaih ho'i ahilro/ 

The meaning of the verse is that good food is the cause of knowledge, 
faith and conduct which are again the cause of liberation. 

This purity of food was maintained by avoiding the forty-six faults of 
seeking food. It has already been observed that these faults are not entirely 
new to either the Chcdasutras or to the Niryuktis, as they are to be found 
in the Mulasutras also. But it would not be out of place here, to see whether 
the Pindaniryiikti adds some details to them or whether it amplifies them. 

These forty-six faults^'*^ were divided into four categories which were 
as follows; 

Udgamadosas (Uggamadosas) : 

These w’-ere sixteen^^^ in number and they pertained to the acts invol¬ 
ved in the pieparation of food. They were — 

(i) Adhdkarman'^^^ (cihakamvia) : 

'That action which involved injury to living beings.’ The principle 
behind this rule was the identity of one’s own soul with other souls, and 
injury to other souls was deemed good as injury to one’s own soul. Hence 
the monk neither accepted such food himself, nor consented to others doing 
such activity, nor made others do so. Hence all those who had direct or 
indirect contact in this afiair were taken to be transgressors.*^®^ 

In order to illustrate the proper behaviour and utmost care to avoid 
committing this fault, a story is given in the Pindaniryukti,'^^^ w^hich goes like 
this : There was a certain village by name Sahkula where people did not at 
aU grow rice. Therefore, Jaina monks did not stay at that place for a long 


457. Pinda^N. 69; see also Vrtti by Malayagiri, p. 178ab. 

458. Ogha-N. 576-78. 

459. Pinda-N. 92-93. 

460. For a detailed explanation of this oft-repeated term, sec Vrtti by Malayagiri 
on Pinda-N. pp. 35a, 37a. 

461. Jbid., vs. lllff. 122: The illustrations given in this case are those of a prince 
and his friends who plotted against the king when the latter punished all who had taken 
direct and indirect role in it, and secondly that of a king who sacked all people—good 
and bad—who lived in the settlement of Bhils who frequently rebelled against the king. 

462 . 162 - 67 . 
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time as they were unable to procure rice-soup (salyodana) for their guru. 
A devotee of the monks came to know of this, and from the next year he 
began to grow rice in his field. When the monks came there, the devotee 
thought that if only he were to offer rice to the monks, then they would not 
accept it thinking that it was specially prepared for them. Hence, the devotee 
distributed rice to all his relatives and asked them to prepare and offer 
rice-soup to the monks. Now, when the monks went on the begging tour, 
they heard several people talking about the specially prepared rice-soup, 
and the children saying, “O mother, give us the soup prepared for the monk!’\ 
Knowing this, the monk did not accept that soup. 

Thus the monks were to be very careful about the adhakarmika food. 
Subtle differences are given about it, and it is sometimes difficult to grasp 
the proper point behind them. 

Not only eating adhakarmika food, but accepting an invitation for it, 
going to attend such meals, entering the house to accept such food, and 
forvarding one’s alms bowl for that purpose, were taken to be transgressions 
of ideal conduct.'^®^ 

The reasons behind the non-acceptance of adhakarmika food were 
that it was against the Law of the Jinas, that one transgression led to another 
and other monks also copied it, that adhakarman led to mithyatva (wrong 
belief), and lastly that the adhakarmika food being generally prepared for 
guests, etc. contained lot of ghee or oil which led to either illness or breaking 
of self-control by the monk.^®*^ 

Various stories in the Piv^aniryukti refer to the non-vegetarian habits 
of the mass of the people around the monks. It was but natural, therefore, 
for the monks to inquire about the nature of the food and to verify whether 
the food offered was of pure nature or otherwise. If a monk got a profuse 
quantity of a certain article of food which was not the normal food in that 
country, and if only a minority of the people in the town offered it to him 
out of respect, then the monk had a good ground for doubting the purity of 
the food and he made inquiries about the nature of the food offered. Due to 
this inquiry from the monk, those who were of a simple nature gave out the 
facts, while in the case of others the monk came to know about it from their 
facial expressions.^ 


463. ibid., 182. 

464. /bid., 183-88. 

, 204-05; An illustration showing to what extent this inquiry can be taken 

by foolish monks is furnished by the story of a certain monk who inquired about the 
which rice was brought. The lady offering it did not know about it and she 
asked him to go to her merchant-husband. The latter said that he brought it from Magadba. 
bttil. dcu.—^7 
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If inspite of bis inquiries the monk happened to accept adhakaimika 
food with his mind pure and without doubts about it, then he was not taken 
to be a transgressor of the ideal conduct.^^ 

(ii) Auddesika (uddesiya) : 

It was that food which was specially cooked for the monks, etc. besides 
the normal requirements of the members of a particular family.^®'^ Such 
food was not to be accepted by the monks. 

This auddesika food was divided into *ogha’ and ‘vibhaga.’ The former 
was again subdivided into three categories : uddLsta'', krta"" and karma'’ ogha. 
If in a marriage feast (sahkhadi), food was prepared on a large scale and if 
the owner ordered his people to distribute it for achieving merit to those who 
sought alms, and if a lady offered the food in the same state, then it became 
‘uddista®’; if she added curds, etc. to it, then it became ‘krta'’and if she 
again prepared modakas for such purposes, then that food became 'karma 
All these forms were unfit for a monk. 

The vibhaga auddesika was fourfold. Such food as was reserved for 
the sake of all who came to ask for it was called 'auddesika’; that which was 
to be given only to the pakhandins (heretics) was called 'sarnuddesa’; that 
given only to the sramanas was ‘adesa’, and the food offered only to the nig- 
ganthas was called ‘samadeya.’^®^ 

Therefore, not accepting food given in charity, or food promised in 
future, or accepting food after some time so as to allow some period to the 
householder for the preparation of food, were the rules which a monk had 
to carry out in order to avoid the fault of accepting auddesika food. 

(iii) Putidosa (puidosa) : 

According to this,^®^ the utensils besmeared with unfit articles of food, 
or transfer of articles from a clean pot to an impure one, such food as was 
stirred with a ladle besmeared with adhakarmika food, and articles of food 


So the monk decided to verify whether the field where that rice was grown in Magadha 
was pure. Thinking that the built road must have been prepared specially for somebody 
by somebody and hence unfit for the monk, he started by a wrong path to Magadha, lost 
his way and had to face lot of troubles in the forest along the path. Ibid,, 198-200. 

466. Ibid,, 207-11; story of the monk Priyahkara about this 

467. Ibid,, 219-42. 

468. Ibid,, 227-29: These are again divided each into ‘uddi^ta®,* ‘krta°' and ‘karma® ' 

and -acchina- which are again classiaed into 
'dravya*,’ ksetra*,’ ‘kala*’ and ‘bhava".’ Ibid., 231. 

469. Ibid., 243-70. 
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having close contact with particles of fire, steam (termed as 'suksmaputi’),— 
all such pots and food inside them became unfit for the monk.*^*^® 

For three days after the execution of adhakarman in a house that parti¬ 
cular house was considered impure, and the monk did not go to that place 
to beg alms. If perchance the alms-bowl of the monk became impure due to 
impure food, it was first purified and then food was accepted in it.^*^^ 

The monk inquired whether there was any marriage ceremony or a 
feast to the community (sanghabhatta). If he received a reply in the affirma¬ 
tive then he suspected ‘putidosa’ there and did not beg alms at that place for 
three days after the feast had taken place.^'^^ 

(iv) Misra (imsn): 

This'^’^^ was threefold. The Vavadarthika’ were those foodstuffs which 
wore cooked together both for charily as well as for family requirements. The 
‘pakhandimisra’ was that which was prepared for both the heretics and the 
members of a family. The ^sadhumisra’ was that which was cooked both for 
the monks as well as for householders. All these three types were not allowed 
to the monk. Not only that, but if such food happened to come to the monk 
through exchange or transfer from person to person, he was not to accept it. 

The pot in which such food was taken through inadvertence by a monk 
became fit for further use only when it was washed thrice.'^'^^ The process of 
cleaning consisted of washing the pot with fingers or with dry cowdung, then 
washing it with water thrice, and then drying it in the sun.^*^^ 

(v) Sthapand {thai)and): 

Food kept on impure regions or undergoing change in its nature was 
not allowed to bo accepted by the monk.^"^® The sthapita food was either 
‘svasthane sthapita’ (kept on the oven), or ‘parasthane sthapita’ (kept else¬ 
where). Each of these divisions was further divided into 'anantara’ 
and 'parampara’. That which was kept reserved for a monk and which did 
not undergo a change—like ghee—was called ‘anantarasthapita’, while those 
articles of food which underwent a change—milk becoming curds—were called 
‘paramparasthapita.’ 

470. Ibid., 250-57. 

471. Ibid,, 268. 

472. Ibid., 270. 

473. Ibid., 271-76. 

474. Ibid., 271. 

475. Ibid., 276. 

476. Ibid., 277-84. 
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(vi) Prdbhrtika (pahwdiya): 

If a certain householder asked his son to wait till the monks came so as 

to enable his mother to give food to both, then the monk was not allowed to 
visit such a house to avoid this fault.^^^ 

The possibility involved in this case was that the child tried to drag the 
monk to his house so as to secure food earlier for himself. 

(vii) Praduskarania (pdoyara): 

That food which was exposed to light deliberately, or exhibited pur¬ 
posely, (prakasakarai^na prakatikaranena ca yaddlyate) was deemed unfit 
for the monks.^*^® 

If somebody made holes to the wall or enlarged the door or opened up 
the roof of the house or kept a luminous lamp near the food, then that food 
was taken to be unfit for monks. Food which was prepared on an oven out¬ 
side the house was also not allowed. 

An exception to this rule allowed monks to accept such food as was 
kept in light by the householder for himself. But it was not to be such as 
was kept directly near the flame of a lamp or firc.^^® 

If by chance a monk happened to accept such food then he deposited 
it on a clean spot and wiped the pot. He could accept other food in the same 
pot without washing it. 

(viii) Knta (Ktya): 

According to this item, a monk could not accept food from one who had 
bought it or brought it on exchange for the sake of the monks.^ 

That food which was obtained by telling religious stories, or by posing 
as a great acarya, or by the skill of one’s art, or on the strength of one’s high 
birth, status or family, fell under the category ‘atmabhavakrita’ and was not 
allowed to a monk. So also if somebody brought food for the monk by 
showing pictures, etc.^^ that was also not allowed for monks. 

(ix) Prdmitya^ (pamicca): 

Anything brought on tredit was disallowed to monks. An interesting 
story of the results of this fault is to be found in the account of Sammati who 


477. Ibid., 285-91. 

478. Ibid,, 292-305. 

479. Ibid., 299: *tatraivapavadainaha--4tmarthikrtaih tadapi kalpate, navaraih Jyotib- 
pradipau varjayet.' 

480. Ibid., 306-15. 

481. Story of a mankha (picture-shower) Devasarman who obtained ghee, etc., 
for the sake of monks by showing pictures to the people: Ibid., 310-11. 

482. Ibid., 316-22. 
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used to bring oil on credit for her brother Sammata who had become a monk. 
She, being imable to pay off the debt incurred on this account, had to become 
a maid-servant in the house of the merchant from whom she had brought 
the oil on credit. When her monk-brother came to know of it, he converted 
the merchant to good faith and obtained his consent to the renunciation of 
his sister.^ 

(x) Parivarttita (pariyattid): 

Food brought on exchange for some other article by the householder 
was not to be accepted by the monk.*^^ 

(xi) Ahhydhrta (ahhihada): 

All articles of food which were brought from a long distance were to 
be avoided by the monk. Anything that was brought from a distance beyond 
three houses was called ‘grhantara’ and was not accepted.'^®^ 


m. Ibid., 317-19. 

484. /bid., 323-28: Story of Laksmi who brought on exchange rice-soup for barley- 
soup from her rich brother’s wife and gave it to the monk. A quarrel arose between the 
two couples on this account, ending in renunciation by all. 

485. Ibid., 329-46; The flair for details and divisions is revealed in the following 
scheme: 

Abhyahrta 


Acirna 


Anacima 


Nisithabhyahrta 


Nonisithabhyahrta 


Svagrame 


Paragr^e 


Grhintare 


Nograhantaro Svade:^ 


Videse 


J alapathenabhyahrta 


Sthala° 


(Navae) 


(Udupena) Janghabhyaih Padbhyaih 


Jala* 


Sthala* 


I 

(Udupena) 


(Navae) 


Jahgha* 


Pad^ 
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(xii) Udbhinna^^^ (iihhhinna): 

Anything that was given after breaking the seal or lid covering it was 
not fit for the monks as it involved injury to living beings. It was either 
‘pihitodbhinna’ i.e. given after breaking the lid, or *kapalodbhinna i.e. given 
after breaking the wall, etc. covering it. 

It may be noted that the monks following the sthavirakalpa mode of 
life accepted such food as was kept in a storage jar, the lid of which was 
opened every day as there was less chance of injury to living beings in this 
case due to its being in use every day by the householder.^®*^ 

(xiii) Malapahrta^®® (malohada) : 

The monk was forbidden to accept anything given from a high place. 
It was either ‘jaghanya’ in which case the article kept on a high place could 
not be seen even when one raised the heels of one’s feet, or ^utkrsta’ in which 
case it had to be brought down by climbing a ladder and had to be taken down 
from the terrace.^®® 

Besides the possibility of injury to the donor while laking out such 
food, it was likely that the donor falling down took the monk to be the cause 
of the whole affair and hence he or she was likely to get angry towards the 
monk. 


In case of permanent wooden staircase or strong slab of stone, how¬ 
ever, the monk was allowed to accept that which was given by the donor 
after climbing it. If the donor standing on a stool, etc. tried hard to drag 
out something and then gave it to the monk, then the latter did not accept it. 

(xiv) Acchedya^^^ (acchejja): 

Such food as was taken by force from others and offered as alms was 
not to be accepted by the monk. An illustrative story in this connection as 
told in the Prtidaninfukti is that of Jinadasa who took by force all the milk of 
the cowherd Vatsaraja and gave it to the monks. The cowherd became angry 
and intended to kill the monks, but was pacified by the latter with great 
difficulty. 


486. Ibid, 347-356. 

487. Ibid., 356. 

488. Ibid., 357-65. 

489. Story of Vasumatl who was bitten by a snake when she tried to take out 
things hung up, in the case of ‘jaghanya’; story of Vasundhara who fell down the ladder, 
Illustrating ‘utkrsta’: Ibid., 359-60 and 362. 

490. Ibid., 366-76. 
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Sometimes thieves, taking pity on the monks, robbed others’ articles 
in order to give them to the monks. But in this case also the monks were 
strictly forbidden to accept such articles. 

(xv) Anisr.^a (anisattha); 

If food owned by two or more ovrners was offered, then the monk had 
to accept it only if the gift was given after the common and free consent 
of all the owners of the food. 

This rule was adopted as a precaution against the creation of ill feeling 
between the different owners.^^^ 

(xvi) Adliyavapuraka (ajjhoyara): 

If a monk accepted such food the original quantity of which was 
increased by the liouseholder in order to be able to give it to somebody in 
charity, then he was said to have done the 'adliyavapuraka’ fault pertaining 
to food."^^^ 

This increment in food was done either for those who sought alms given 
in charity (svagrha-yavadarthika-misra), or for the sake of monks (svagrhs- 
sadhu-misra), or for the sake of heretics (svagrha-pakhandi-misra). All 
these three types were unfit for the monk. 

The nature of the above sixteen faults may be said to arise out of the 
improper conduct on the part of the householders and not on the part of 
the monks. 

Utpadanadosas {Uppdyanadosas): 

These were also sixteen in number and pertained to improper ways 
of behaviour by monks in seeking food. 

(i) Dhdtn (dhdi): 

The monk was forbidden to act as a nurse in order to get food. He 
was not allowed to give opinion regarding the proper time of and the utility 
of feeding the child at a particular time. If his opinion proved wrong and 
the child fell ill, then the people held the monk responsible for that. No 
efforts of reinstating a dismissed nurse or finding fault with a newly appointed 


491. Ibid,, 377-78: Story of Manibhadra who gave all sweetmeat balls to the 
monks without consulting his other friends and had to face trouble. 

492. Ibid,, 388-91. 
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one, regarding her voice or way of treating the child, etc, were allowed to a 
monk.'*®® 

(ii) Duti (dm): 

Getting food by acting as a messenger or go-between.*®* 

(iii) Nimitta: 

Obtaining food by foretelling happenings, and by reading omens and 
bodily signs.*®® 

(iv) Ajiva : 

Acquiiing food on the strength of one’s caste, family, or art, etc. 

Such practices as praising the qualities of that caste to which the 
donor belonged, or indicating one’s own caste or kula, or suggesting one’s 
qualifications as a wrestler, or showing one’s skill in ploughing, etc. in order 
to obtain food, were disallowed to the monk.*®® 

(v) Vantpaka (vantmaga): 

The monk was not allowed to accept food by posing as a beggar or as 
a heretic. He was not permitted to obtain eatables by pretending to be a 
Buddhist among the Buddhists and as a Brahma;^ among the Brahma^as, or 
by praising heretical practices.*®’ 

(vi) Cikitsd (tigicchd): 

No activity pertaining to medicine or diagnosis was to be resorted to 
by a monk in order to acquire food. He was not to advise a person to go 
to the doctor or prescribe a medicine or examine the patient himself. 

The business as a doctor was said to act both ways in the case of the 
monk. If cured, the patient sometimes proved to be the cause of the break- 
ing up of self-control of the monk, like the tiger who killed the physician 
after getting cured by his medicine. If the patient took a worse turn then 

493. Ibid., 410-27: Story of the monk Datta who accepted ‘modakas’ by pacifying 
the crying child. 

494. Ibid., 428-34. 

495. Ibid., 435-36; Story of a monk who reported the arrival of her husband to a 
lady, and told her bodily marks to her husband. The latter got wild and the mnnlr was 
in trouble. 

496. Ibid., 437-42. 

497. Ibid., 443-55. 
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also it was attributed to the advice of the monk. Hence, in order to avoid 
both these, the monk was not encouraged to obtain food by acting as a phy¬ 
sician.^^® 

Such food as was given by the householder to the monk out of fear 
for his power of penance, or power to curse out of anger, or owing to the 
monk’s being favourite of the king, was not to be accepted."*®^ 

(viii) Mdiiapivda (mduaphida): 

Food acquired by a monk out of his pride for personal ability, or when 
spurred by the ridicule of others regarding one’s ability to secure something, 
was called ‘manapinda’.^®® 

(ix) Mdydpivda: 

Securing food by deceit was not permitted. In this connection the 
story of Asadhabhuti stands as an illustration. 

Once Asadhabhuti acquired modakas thrice by changing his apparel 
in the house of an actor. The actor was pleased with this and that led ulti¬ 
mately to Asadhabhuti’s giving up monk life and marrying the daughters 
of the actor. But later on, when on one occasion, he saw them in a drunken 
and naked state, he again decided to become a monk. But the girls begged 
his pardon and he gave up the idea. Later on he worked in a drama depict¬ 
ing Bharata’s renunciation and took again to monk-life in reality 

(x) Lobhapiv4}a: 

Deciding to accept only a particular type of food out of great liking 
or greed for it even when other type of food was available, was deemed an 
unfit conduct for the monk. 

In this connection, a very interesting story of a monk called Suvrata 
depicts him as going mad for the sake of getting modakas and wandering 


498. Ibid., 456-60. 

499. Ibid., 461-64: Story of the monk whom people gave food owing to their being 
afraid of his power to curse. 

500. Ibid., 465-73: To what extent a monk can go in obtaining ordinary things 
is illustrated by the story of one Guncandra who being offended by a lady, humiliated 

husband in an assembly and secured what he had baited for in the company of 
other monks. 

501. Ibid., 474-80. 

BtTLL, DCBZ.—38 
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throughout the city at night by saying “siihhakesara” (type of a modaka) 
instead of “dharmalabha’’ (may you obtain the Law!).^®^ 

(xi) Samstva (santhava ): 

Praising a person for getting food was not allowed to a monk. Praising 
was either ‘purva’ or ‘paicat’. The former consisted in praising a lady by 
pointing out her resemblance to one’s own mother, so that getting pleased 
she gave food to the monk. 

The latter was the praising of the lady after getting food by saying, 
“O! You look like my mother-in-law”. 

Thus the words ‘purva’ and ‘pascat’ denoted relations before and after 
the marriage of a person and pointing out resemblances in either of these 
two categories in order to please the person for the purpose of getting food. 

In many cases, however, there was a likelihood of the donor getting 
angry due to the pointing out of such resemblances by the monk. Hence the 
monk was forbidden to do this.^^ 

(xii-xiii) Vidyd and Mantra (vijjd and vianta): 

Obtaining food with the help of spells or magic was disallowed to 
monks.^ The distinction between Vidya’ and 'mantra’ was that the former 
was presided over by a female deity (strirupadevatadhisthita), while the 
latter by a male deity. 

Many stories of different monks who adopted these methods are to be 
found in the PiTuJxiniryukti,^^^ 

The basis behind the prohibition of these practices was that spell and 
magic could be used both ways, either for good or for bad purposes, and 
there was always a likelihood of the king or the people punishing the monks 
when their magic powers were exposed. 

(xiv) Cnrr^ {cunna): 

The use of powders so as to endow supernatural powers to the user 
was not allowed to the monks. In this connection the Niryukti refers to 


502. Ibid., 481-83. 

503. Ibid., 484-93. 

504. Ibid., 494-99. 

505. Story of a monk who managed to acquire lot of ghee, etc. for the monks through 
magic: 495-96; story of Padaliptasuri who cured the headache of king Murun^a of Pra- 
tii^^iwd by spells: 498. 
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the story of two monks who used collyrium so that they could become invi¬ 
sible and steal the food of the king Candragupta for their own guru.^oe 

(xv) Yoga (joga): 

The application of coatings, etc. (lepa) with a view to be able to rise 
up in the air—as in the case of the story of Devasarman^®'^—and astound and 
impress the people, and then secure food from them was deemed a trans¬ 
gression of ideal conduct. 

(xvi) Mtlla (mulakamma): 

Any acts of ‘vasikarana’, or advising the people to get their sons and 
daughters married, or causing impregnation and abortion, and .such other 
actions-'*®® were forbidden to monks. 

We have up till now seen the faults pertaining to the preparation and 
nature of food. Besides these thirty-two faults, there were ten others which 
went under the category ‘grahanaisana’.^®® 

Esanddosas (esanddosas): 

(i) Sankita (sankiya ): 

Under this rule, the monk did not accept that food the purity of which 
he suspected.®^® 

(ii) Mraksita (makkhiya ): 

Anything given with either a pot or a hand besmeared with impure 
or unfit articles, was not accepted by the monk. The ‘Mraksita’ was either 
‘sacitta’ (living beings), or ‘acitta’ (lifeless thing). The former was divided 
into three categories according as the food was contaminated with earth bodies 
(pil-hivikaya), water bodies (apkaya), or with vegetation (vanaspatikaya). 
The ‘acitta’ was either condemnable (garhita) or otherwise (itara). The 
former consisted of firticles like fat, etc. and the latter consisted of ghee, etc. 
which were not always forbidden to monks. Thus the rule was that a monk 
should not accept anything that was given with a hand or pot besmeared 
with either curds or honey, ghee, oil or molasses.^^^ 


506. Ibid., 500; They were, however, detected by Canakya, who created smoke so 
that the collyrium from their eyes melted. 

507. Ibid., 502-05. 

508. Ibid., 506-12; In this connection we get references to monks who joined the 
lorn yoni of women, as well as tore out the normal one. 

509. Ibid., 520ff. 

510. Ibid., 521-30. 

511. Ibid., 531-39. 
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(Hi) Niksipta (nikkhitta): 

That food which was placed on living beings was not permitted to the 

(iv) Pihita (pihiya ): 

That which was given after breaking the seal, or the coating of earth, 
etc. was not accepted by the monk.®^^ 

(v) SamhHa (sdhariya): 

Besides the considerations of injury to living beings as well as to the 
person while bringing food—in case the donor fell down—, it was feared that 
the people were likely to consider the monk to be greedy if the donor brought 
food from a distance in a big dish. In case a lady offered food to the monk 
in a very small dish, then people were likely to take her to be very miserly, 
and peoples’ condemnation was likely to change her affinities towards the 
monk. Hence, monks were forbidden to accept food brought from a 
distance.^^^ 

(vi) Dayakadvara (dayaga): 

See under ‘unfit donors’ below. 

(vii) Unmisra (iimmtsa): 

The monk was forbidden to accept such food as was a mixture of living 
and lifeless things.^is 

(viii) Aparinata (aparinuya): 

That which was not given with the consent of all the owners of the 
food®^® was unacceptable to the monk. 

(ix) Lipta (litta): 

As the monk had to wander from house to house for alms, he had to 
eat cold food. Moreover his clothes were to be washed only once a year, i.o. 
just before the rainy season. He could also not do anything with fire. For 
these reasons, even in summer, he suffered from indigestion. Therefore, 
butter-milk was permitted to the monks.^^'^ 


512. Ibid., 540-57. 

513. Ibid., 558-62. 

514. Ibid., 563-71. 

515. Ibid., 605-608. 

516. Ibid., 609-12. 

517. Ibid., 622. 
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Some of the corns were taken to be ^alepa’ (dry). Yavagu, kangu 
takra and kaiiji were ‘alepa’, while milk, curds, preparations of milk, oil, ghee, 
molasses and dates were called ‘bahulepa’.^is 

(x) Chardita^^^ (ChaMiya ): 

Food given in a careless way so that some portion of it fell down on 
the earth while serving, was refused by the monk, because hot or cold food 
falling on the ground lead to injury to living beings. 

Besides this reason, however, the Pindanirynkti gives a very interest¬ 
ing story about the consequences of such careless offering of food: 

A certain Jaina monk, called Dharmaghosa while on the begging- 
round stopped at the house of the minister Varattaka. The minister’s wife 
came out with ghee, sugar and soup for the monk. But while she was coming, 
a dron of soup fell down on the ground, seeing which the monk did not accept 
the alms. The minister who was watching the scene from a distance could 
not understand the reason of the monk’s return. He, therefore, decided to 
remain at a distance and watch further. 

Now, it so happened, that flies .settled upon the drop of sweet soup. 
Seeing the flies, spiders came there to eat the flies. To devour the spiders, 
a chameleon rushed in. A cat attacked the chameleon, and a dog seized the 
cat. Other dogs fell upon the dog and it led finally to the fight between the 
owners of the dogs. 

Seeing this, the minister was enlightened and praised the foresight of 
the Jaina monk ! 

Unfit Donors: 

Fundamentally the list of unfit donors as given both in the Ogha-, 
and the Pinda- niryuktis does not seem to differ from that given in the Dasa- 
vaikdlika, as the principles underlying them were the generally accepted 
tenets of—‘ahiihsa’, least dependence on society, and purity of food. Yet, the 
Niryuktis give exceptions to these rules and amplify old rules as would be 
clear from the following discussion. 

The following persons were disqualified to offer alms to the monk: ^20 

(1) Bala: ‘Child below eight years’. The monk, however, was allowed 
to accept alms from a child if the latter was supported by an 


518. Ibid., 623-5. 

519. Ibid., 627-28. 

520. Ibid., 572-604. 
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elderly person, or if the mother of the child was standing nearby 
and had already given her consent to the child offering the 
food 

(2) Vrddha (vud^a): ‘An old person*. The reason behind this was 

that an old person was likely to give out saliva which was likely 
to get mixed up with the food. Besides this, there was a likeli¬ 
hood of the old person falling down while offering food. 

If the old person was able to support himself or was helped 
by somebody else to do so, then the monk was allowed to accept 
food from him. 

(3) Matta: ‘Intoxicated or drunken person.’ This person was 

likely to vomit on the clothes or requisites of the monk, and 
hence the latter was not permitted to accept food from him, 

(4) Unmatta (ummatta): ‘A madman’. A mad person was likely to 

embrace the monk or break his pots. A monk, however, could 
accept food from a mad person of an auspicious nature. 

(5) Vepamana (thevira): ‘One of a shaky body’. Such a person 

often fell down scattering the food, with personal injury to 
himself. Hence, only when he was supported by somebody, he 
could offer food to a monk. 

(6) Jvarita (javia): ‘A person having fever’. An ill person was likely 

to fall down. More than that the monk was likely to get 
contagious fever owing to that; hence a monk was not allowed to 
accept food from such a person. 

(7) Andha (andhillaa) : *A blind person’. People condemned the 

monk who accepted food from the blind in case the latter fell 
down while offering alms. So, unless he was supported by his 
son and was devoted to them, monks did not consent to accept 
food from the blind. 

(8) Pragalita (pagaria) : ‘A leper’. The monk was in constant 

danger of contamination from such a person. 

(9) Arudha: ‘A person wearing wooden sandals’. There was a 

likelihood of such a person falling down while offering alms. 

521. Story of the monks who pressed the child to give all food to them upon which 
the mother got angry and the people also condemned them for their greediness: Ibid,, 579, 
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(10) Hastandu (hatthindu): 'One whose hands were bound’. (See 

below). 

(11) Nigadabaddha (niyalabaddha): 'One whose feet were bound with 

fetters’. 

In both these cases, it was difficult for the donor to offer 
alms. But if such persons were in a position to move without 
trouble and if there was no likelihood of their falling down, 
then the monk was allowed to accept alms from such persons. 

(12) Vivarjita (vivajjiii): ‘A person devoid of some limbs’. Besides 

the possibility of such a person falling down while offering alms, 
people condemned monks who accepted alms from such persons. 

(13) Trair^ika (terasi): 'A eunuch’. Due to frequent alins-taking 

from such a person there was a likelihood of the eunuch develop¬ 
ing intimacy with the monk leading to the breaking of self- 
control. Moreover, people suspected the very nature of such 
monks. Monks, however, were permitted to approach eunuchs 
of auspicious nature for food. 

(14) GurvinI (guvvinl): ‘A pregnant lady\ As there was a possi¬ 

bility of the pregnant lady having abortion or miscarriage while 
getting up to offer ahiis, monks were prevented from accepting 
alms from such women. It may be noted, however, that the 
‘Sthavirakalpika’ monks did not accept alms from a lady far 
advanced in pregnancy, while the ‘Jinakalpikas’ did not accept 
food from a lady from the day she was carrying. 

(15) Balavatsa (balavaccha): ‘A woman with breast-fed child’. If 

a lady kept aside her child whom she was feeding, and got up 
to offer alms to the monk, then the child was likely to be 
attacked by a cat, etc. or it might cry. Hence it was not deem¬ 
ed proper for a monk to accept food under such circumstances. 

The ‘Sthavirakalpikas’ accepted food from such a lady if 
her child was grown up enough as not to be attacked by a cat. 
The ‘Jinakalpikas’, however, did not do so. 

(16) Bhunjana (bhuhjanti): ‘A lady taking meals.’ If after seeing a 

monk, she got up and washed her hands, then it involved hiihsa 
of water-bodies and the monk was thus unable to accept alms 
from her. But if the monk approached her before she had begun 
taking meals, then he could accept food from her. 

(17) Ghusulinti: 'A lady churning curds’. 
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(18) Bharjamana (bhajjanti) : "A lady frying something. 

(19) KandayantI (kandanti): A lady pounding corn. 

(20) Dalayanti (dalanti): A lady grinding corn\ 

(21) Pinjayanti (pinjanti): ‘A lady clearing cotton'. 

(22) Piih^nti (pisanti): A lady pounding sesamum, etc. on a slab 

ol stone’. 

(23) Runcanti: A lady making rolls of cotton (?)’. 

(24) ICrntanti (kattanti): A lady cutting something’. 

(25) Pramrdgati (pamaddamani): A lady clearing cotton again and 

again’. 

All these activities were said to involve injury to living 
beings, and the monks were disallowed to accept food from per¬ 
sons indulging in such activities. The exceptions to these rules, 
however, consisted of allowing a monk to obtain food from a 
lady who was grinding well-baked or lifeless (acetana) corn, 
or if the lady pounding corn had no remnants of pounded corn 
sticking to her pishel. 

(26) Satkayayuktahasta (chaldcayavaggahattha): A lady whose 

hands are full of living beings’. 

(27) Sramanarthaya (samanattha): ‘One who deposits living beings 

on the ground for the sake of giving alms to the monk’. 

(28) Padena avagahamana (ogahanti) : A lady who stepped over 

living beings’. 

(29) SahghattayantI (sanghattanti): A lady brushing her limbs with 

other living beings’. 

(30) Arabhamana (arabhanti): A lady indulging in activities involv¬ 

ing injury to living beings’. 

(31) Liptahasta (littahattha): A lady whose hands are besmeared 

with objectionable material’. 

(32) Liptamatra (littamatta): A lady holding a pot besmeared with 

material unfit for the monk’. 

(33) Udvartayanti (uwattanti): A lady pouring food from one vessel 

to another’. 
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All these activities involved hiihsa and trouble to living be¬ 
ings and hence a monk was not allowed to accept food from 
the people who did these things. 

(34) Dadati (dint!) : ‘One who gives food owned by many persons 

without consulting them'. In this case such offers were likely 
to lead to quarrels and the servants or the daughters-in-law were 
likely to bo beaten by their masters or mothers-in-law 
respectively. 

(35) Caurita (coriya): Monks were forbidden to accept anything 

from a thief who usually stole something of others. 

(36) Prabhrtikaih sthapayanti (pahudiyam lhavanti): ‘A lady giving 

food out of that which was prepared for the purpose of sacri¬ 
fice (bali)’. 

(37) Sapratyapaya dadati (sapaccava^'U dalanti): ‘One who gave food 

after deliberately injuring the living beings’. 

(38) Uddisya dadati (uddissa dalanti): ‘One who gave food prepared 

for a particular type of monks (aparasadhukarpatikaprabhrtini- 
mittam) 

(39) Abhogam dadati (abhogam dalanti): ‘Who deliberately gave food 

unfit for the monk’. 

(40) Anabhogaih dadati (anabhogam dalanti): ‘Who inadvertantly 

gave impure food to the monks’. 

A survey of this list of unfit donors would reveal that considerations 
of ahimsa, purity and social psychology were taken into account in forming 
these rules. The stories given in illustration of the rules, though perhaps 
imaginary or exaggerated to some extent, reveal a fine sense of avoiding 
public condemnation and the foresight of blending religious practices with 
social etiquette. The severity of the practice of these rules, was, however, 
relaxed by furnishing reasonable exceptions to them. 

The Mode oj Eating : 

The fundamental purpose of eating food was to maintain the perfect 
balance of the body in order to practise self-control. The monk did not eat 
for taste. For this purpose he avoided the ‘samyojana dosa’ which was two¬ 
fold. The ‘samyojana’ or the mixing up of different kinds of food, was either 
‘bahya (external)’ i.e. the mixing up of sweet things with other articles 
while on the begging tour in order to have a better taste afterwards, or it 
was ‘abhyantara (internal)’ i.e. mixing up different articles either in the 

BT7LL. DCRI.— 39 
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pot (patre), or in the formation of a morsel (lambana), or in the mouth 
(vadane), to have a better taste. 

This latter 'saihyojana’ was permitted to a monl^ who, after he had 
completed his meal, had a lot of ghee, etc. still remaining in the pot. As the 
monk was not allowed to throw it out, he was permitted to consume it by 
mixing it with other articles of food. In the case of ill monks and newly 
initiated royal persons also, this mixing up was allowed,—in the case of the 
latter, taking into consideration their newness to coarse food. 

The Quantum oj Food: 

The normal quantity of the intake of food, as we have already seen, 
was thirty-two morsels each of the size of a hen’s egg. Food less than thirty- 
two morsels was called ‘y^tramatraih (fit to maintain body)’. That more 
than thirty-two morsels was called ‘prak^abhojana (excessive diet)’; and 
eating more than thirty-two morsels for several days together was ‘nikama- 
bhojana (optimum diet)’. Partaking of food containing profuse ghee or oil 

was called ‘pranitabhojana ’.^22 

It appears that another system based on seasonal atmosphere was also 
followed. In severe winter the monk took one part (“bhaga” acc. to Vrtti) 
of water and four parts of food, in mild winter two of water and three of 
food, in extreme summer three of water and two of food, and in mild sum¬ 
mer two of water and three of food. The sixth part of the belly was left 

empty.523 

Articles of opposite properties like oil, curds, etc. were not to be 
mixed as it was not conducive to good health.524 

Mental Attitude towards Food: 

Attachment for food either for its taste or for its fragrance was taken 
to be a fault expressed as ‘angara’, and condemning food for its bad taste 
was called ‘dhuma’. Thus the monk was expected to be neither attached 
nor antagonistic to either good or bad food respectively, and we have already 
seen that the purpose for which he was to take food was purely of a different 
nature than the mere enjoyment of taste.^^s 

How Many Times to Beg ? : 

Normally the monk begged once in a day. But we have seen that in 
cases of fasting in rainy season, or in case food obtained was scanty, then 


522. Ibid., 642-45. 

523. Ibid., 652. 


524. Ibid,, 649. 

525. Ibid., 662. 
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the monk was allowed to go abegging for the second round. For the sake 
of his acarya, or for the ill or for the junior, he was allowed not only to beg 
many times but even at odd times.^^c 

The Return: 

The monks went in pairs (samghadaga) for seeking food and some 
were left behind in the monastery to look after the requisites. 

Before the return of the monks, those who were left behind kept ready 
jars (bhayana) full of strained water. With that amount of water the acarya 
and the newly ordained novice washed their feet with it after their return. 
The maximum number of pots that was to be kept ready was four and it was 
adjusted with the number of monks in a ‘gaccha'. In order to save the 
water from dust or other small living beings, it was strained either with a 
bamboo basket (chabbaa: comm, vaihsapitaka), or with the nest of a bird 
(sakunigrhakena ?).527 After doing it, the monks in the monastery studied 
till the rest of the party arrived. 

The returning monks wiped their feet outside the monastery, perform¬ 
ed the threefold ‘nisihiya’, saluted their guru, scanned their own places, and 
deposited the staff and other requisites there/*28 After that, they did 
*alocana’, showed their alms to the guru, wiped their own heads with the 
mouthpiece, and cleaned the pot. Then they recited at least three gathas. 

If a monk belonged to a particular 'mandalf (group of monks), then 
he waited till the rest of the party arrived and then ate food with them. If, 
however, he did not belong to any ‘mandalf, then he showed the food to 
the guru and, after seeking his permission and distributing the food to 
guest-monks if any, ate whatever was left.^ 

Those who were undergoing expiatory penance, who were of loose 
conduct, as also those who were very young or very old took meals alone. 
No contact was to be kept with the person undergoing penance as punish¬ 
ment. The young and the old being unable to put up with pangs of hunger 
were allowed to take meals separately.^® 

While taking food, monks avoided the exit and the entrance of a place, 
and did not sit face to face with their guru. They were to sit at the south¬ 
eastern, or north-eastern quarter from the guru. Too much distance was 


526. Ogha-V!. 414. 

527. Ihid., 554-59. 

528. Ibid., 509. 

529. /bid., 519-23. 

530. Ibid., 548. 
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to he avoided, and a place within the eye-range of the guru was to be 
preferred. In order to avoid scattering of food on the gioun , ey were 
advised to take it in a pot with a broad mouth and then eat it with a calm 
mind.»^ 


Begging while on Tour : 

We have seen the normal practice of begging when a monk happened 
to stay at a particular place. When the monks were on tour and had to 
make a stop at a distant place, then the procedure was as follows : 

Monks started for the next stop in case the village which they came 
across offered scanty alms to them, or in case there was a likelihood of an 
attack from thieves. If at the next stop, the monks happened to meet their 
co-religionists, then the latter offered them food, and they ate it in a hnandali’ 
after performing ‘alocana’. If the food proved to be insufficient to all, then 
the residing monks offered all their food to the guest-monks and went on 
tlie begging-round for the second time. Thus, food could bo given to the 
guest-monks for three days.®^^ 

If a monk happened to come to a village alone, then he stayed out 
and made inquiries regarding the time for begging food there. If he was 
tol(< that that was the proper time, then he sat down, wiped his feet, scanned 
his pot Cpaya’ as well as ‘mattaya’), and then entered the village. If on 
enitring the village he came to know that there were monks of his faith, 
then he went to them. If the monks fortunately happened to be belonging 
to his own ‘samacari’, then he took food with them. Otherwise, he kept 
his requisites outside, saluted the monks and inquired about the nature of 
good and bad families in the village. 

While on the begging-round he came to know the disposition of 
different families, the places of poor people, places where wild dogs and cows 
were, the families that despised the monk, and the places where food was 
offered with the sole purpose of acquiring merit. 

The houses of the 'sthapanakulas' thavanakulaVm (disagreeable, 
despised or antagonistic families), were not to be pointed out by stretching 
the hand, or pointing the finger towards them. In case those houses hap¬ 
pened to catch fire, or robbed by thieves, then the people were likely to be 
suspicious of the monk. Hence the monk was to recognise such houses by 
the fact that such places were situated generally near dilapidated houses or 


531. Ihid., 550. 

532. Ibid., 212-15. 
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near gates, or there were different kinds of trees, etc. in or outside them. 
Along with these, the monks were to avoid the houses of the mlefichas, of 
the chimpakas (i.e. printer of cloth) and those of the mourners (sutaka) 

DAILY ROUTINE: 

Most of the time of the monk was spent, as we have already seen in 
the Ahgas, in study and meditation. The Chedasutras and other texts more 
or less seem to repeat the same routine and give a few details regarding 
'pratilekhana’j ‘kayotsarga’ and ‘alocana’. As we have already seen the rules 
regarding study, begging, etc. they are not repeated over here again. 

Aloyand : 

‘Alocana’, or the reporting of the faults to the superior was compulsory 
for alJ.’'^^ This confession was to be devoid of any deceit or hypocrisy, and 
insincerity in doing so made a monk liable for increased punishment.^^ 

Confession had to be done before an elder or a responsible person. 
The acarya and the upadhyaya were deemed the best persons for this pur¬ 
pose. Failing to get them, the monk had to do ‘alocana’ either before a 
well-read co-religionist belonging to the same ‘sambhoga’, or before a well- 
read monk of a different ‘sambhoga’ or before a person who had attained a 
position midway between a householder and a monk (saruvlya), or before a 
person of pure conduct (samyakbhavita). If no such person was available 
then the monk went out of the village and facing either the east or the 
north, and folding the palms of his hands near the head, he said, “These 
are my faults. I have violated these items” (Evaiya me avaraha, evai kkhutto 
aham avaraddho)'. Thus expressing his faults, he confessed before the 
Arhanta or the Siddha.®^^ 

Thus, only in extreme cases, the monks were allowed to perform 
‘alocana’ before the Siddha. But, normally, monks and nuns of the same 
‘s:ambhoga’ were allowed to perform ‘alocana’ between one another even 
when they had a superior present with them.^’^ If, out of a pair of monks, 
both had committed a particular transgression, then one of them acted 
as a superior and the other confessed his faults and underwent a punish- 


533. Ibid., 436-40. 

534. ‘Sisyena alocite aparadhe sati tadyogyaih yatprayascittapradanam sa visodhih. 
Alocanaih alocana aparadhamaryadaya locanam darsanaih acaryadeh alocana.— Ibid., 
comm, p. 12a. 

535. Vav. 1, 1-20; Nis. 20, 1-20. 

536. Vav. 1, 34. 

537. Ibid., 5, 19. 
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menl. Then came the turn of the other. If all the members of a group 
of monks happened to commit a transgression, then one amongst them was 
selected to be a senior and the rest confessed and underwent a prayascitta 
(payacchitta), and then the senior faced the same procedure.^ 

The acarya or the person before whom the monk wanted to confess 
was to be fully attentive to the procedure. Otherwise, there was a likelihood of 
the monks confessing in a hurried fashion and slipping over faults which they 
did not want to expose. Hence monks were disallowed to make ‘alocana* 
before a guru who was busy with religious sermon or study, who was not 
attentive, who was ill-behaved and careless (pamatta), and who was taking 
food or answering nature’s call (nihara).^^ 

Another important feature that one comes across regarding ‘alocana’ 
in the Niryuktis is the fact that in cases of hurry or emergencies, the monks 
performed ‘alocana’ in general or routine fashion (oghatah). This procedure 
was adopted when the monk was exceptionally tired, or if the guru was very 
busy with other duties.^® 

Padilehand : 

‘Pratilekhana’ or the scanning of the clothes and other requisites was 
another important item of daily routine, as we have already marked in the 
Uttarddhyayana. 

The Oghaniryukti^^ discusses the difference of opinion regarding the 
proper time for ‘pratilekhana.’ Some held the view that it should be done 
at the time of the rise of the sun after first doing the ‘avasyakas’ (avassaya) 
or essential duties before sunrise. Others held that both the ‘avasyakas’ as 
well as the ‘pratilekhana’ should be done immediately after sunrise. There were 
some who favoured that period at which light was such as could enable the 
monks to see one another’s faces. Others maintained that when the lines on 
the hand could be seen, then only ‘pratilekhana’ was to be done. The Nir- 
yuktikara holds the view that the proper time for the ‘pratilekhana’ was after 
the performance of ‘pratikramana’ when light was ample.^ 

The time decided, the monk undertook the work of scanning his cloth¬ 
ing to verify whether there were any living beings on them. Holding the 

538. Ibid,, 2, 1-4. 

539. Ogha’^N. 514-17; other faults are the same as marked in Chapter 1. 

540. Ibid., 519. 

541. Vs. 269-70. 

542. 'pratikarmanapratisamaptau jhanadarsanacaritrarthaih stutitraye datte sati 
ete^am mukhavastrikadlnaih pratyupeksanasamaptyanantaram yatha surya udgacchati ei^a 
pratyupek^az^dsalavibhagabWbid., 270. 
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clothes firmly and sitting in a squatting position, the whole piece of cloth was 
scanned. The same process was again repeated by spreading the cloth in a 
slanting fashion, and living beings, if any, were then gently and carefully 
removed.^ 

The shaking (papphodana) of the cloth was done six times, thrice by 
holding the cloth in one position and thrice turning the cloth. The wiping 
(kho^) was done nine times. 

This process was to be done very carefully and the monk had to avoid 
certain faults in doing so. The same faults, as given in the Uttarddhyayana, 
are to be found in the Oghaniryukti also.^^^ 

It should be noted that a change in the order of the items of scanning 
was allowed in cases of emergencies.^^ 

There seems to have been a difference in the process of ‘pratilekhana’ 
as done by those who were on fast and by those who were not. 

Those who were on fast (abhaktarthin), first scanned their own mouth¬ 
piece and the body, then examined the requisites of the guru, then those of 
one who was also on fast, then of a newly ordained monk as also of old 
monks. Then obtaining the permission from the guru by saying ‘sandisaha 
icchakarenaih ohiyarii padilohemi\ they scanned their alms-bowl (paya), 
small pot (mattaya), and the rest of their requisites upto the ‘colapaUaga.’ 

Those, on the other hand, who were not on fast, scanned their own 
mouthpiece and body, then the ‘colapattaga’, the ‘gocchaga’, then the ties and 
coverings of the utensils, then the broom, then the ‘mattaya’, almsbowl, then 
the requisites of the guru, and then taking the permission of the guru with 
the words ‘sandisaha ohiyaih padilehemo’, they scanned the other requisites 
like clothing and pots of the gaccha.^^ 

Padikkamana and Kdiissagga: 

These two, i.e., the repentance for the transgressions done if any, and 
keeping the body motionless for some time, were essential items of monk 
life and are often mentioned. 

After the scanning of the requisites and study, the monk did ‘prati- 
kramana’ before his guru or any other senior. Those that were ill, old or 
very young performed ‘kayotsarga’ and ‘pratikrama^a’ on the same place.^^ 

543. Ihid,, 264; hha. 159-160. 

544. Ogha-N. 265-67. 

545. Ibid,, 271. 

546. Ibid., 627-30. 

547. Ibid., 633-7. 
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Tying the ‘colapattaga^ four fingers above the knees and four fingers 
below the navel, and keeping a distance of four fingers between his feet, he 
held the mouthpiece (muhapatti) in his right hand and the broom in his 
left, and keeping his hands loosely hanging down, he stood motionless and 
unperturbed even though a snake bit him or even if he had to face divine 
trouble.®^ 

Thus, the whole day of the monk was spent in study and in doing other 
duties like gocari (begging food), 'alocana,’ ‘pratikramana,’ ‘kayotsarga’, 
‘pratilekhana’, ‘dhyana’ (meditation) and ‘jinindatthava’ (singing of the 
verses in praise of the Jina).^^® 

STUDY: 

Study formed a very important item in the daily routine of the monk. 
It was said that ‘^the essence of the world is religion (dhamma), the essence 
of religion is knowledge (nana), the essence of knowledge is self-control 
(sahjama) and the essence of self-control is Liberation (nibbana) 

Proper Places : 

Proper atmosphere and surroundings were deemed essential for con¬ 
centration in study. Places devoid of living beings, women and eunuchs were 
taken to be ideal for study as we have already seen in the Acdrdnga, These 
rules, it seems, remained unchanged in this phase also. 

Persons Fit for Study: 

We have already seen that the Sthdndnga^^^ disallowed persons of 
immodest nature, those attached to forbidden articles of food (vikritiprati- 
baddha), of rash tendencies and of heretical affinities from being instructed. 
Besides these persons, it was not allowed to study with or give lessons to 
(vae’i padicchei va) persons of lax behaviour (pasattha, osanna, nitiya) and 
of bad moral conduct. So also a monk was not allowed to accept reading 
from a heretic (annaiitthiya) or a houseowner (garatthiya) Along with 
these, study was not allowed with persons of condemned family (dugunchiya- 
kula).5M 

548. ibid., 510-12. 

549. The same principal types of meditation as given in the Sthdndnga and the 
Samavdydnga are to be found in the Aupapdtika, pp. 82-84. 

550. Ogha-N. 638. 

551. Acdra-N, 244. 

552. Pp. 165b, 166a; also Brh. kalp. 4, 5-6. 

553. Nis. 19, 25-36. 

554. Ibid., 16, 30-32. 
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Proper Time for Study : 

The Vyavahdrasutra lays down a rule which forbids a monk from 
studying at odd hours (vi’j'kitlhae kale). On such odd occasions, monks did 
not study themselves but they were permitted to give reading (vayana) to 
others.^^^ Punishments were prescribed for those who studied at improper 
times (asajjhaie^. Early morning, late evening, afternoon or mid-day (ava- 
ranha) and midnight (addharatta) were the four periods when a monk was 
not expected to study 

The days on which no study was to be done are the same as those given 
in the NisUha^^'^ and the Sthdndnga.^^ 


Curriculum of Studies : 

In spite of sundry details about study, the Ahgas and the Mulasutras 
seldom give hint of a planned curriculum of studies for the new entrant to 
the church. 


The Vyavahdrasuira, on the contrary, gives a planned course of studies. 
According to it, no novice (khuddaga) was allowed to study the ‘Ayarapa- 
kappa’ (Acaraprakalpa) before he was fully grown up (lit. before he had hair 
in the armpit, ‘vahjana’). Thus, it seems that regular study began only after 
a monk came of age. Then other texts Avere studied: 


Standing as a monk 
(pariyaya) : 

3 years ,, 

4 years .. 

5 years . - 
8 years .. 

10 years .. 

11 years .. 


Texts to be studied : 

.. Aydrapakappa. 

.. Suyagada, 

,. Dasd, Kappa, Vaimhdra. 

.. Thdna, Samavdya, 
Viydhe {Bhagava ti). 

.. Khuddiyaviindiiabhatti, 
Mahalliydv hnd na hh 
Angaculiyd, Vaggaculiyd 
and Viydhaculiyd. 


555. Vav. 7, 10-14. 

556. Nis, 19, 8-12, 

557. Ibid. 

558. Pp. 475b, 476a. Abhayadeva in his comni. to the Sthiinaiiga says, ‘’Svad- 
hyayo nandyadisutravisayo vacanadih anupreksa tu na nisidhyate”, i.e., the rules for 
‘asvadhyaya* pertain only to the Canonical texts. 

559. Vav. 10, 20-33. 

559a. According to Schubring, ‘khuddiya Vimanapavibhatti’ and ‘mahalliya Vimana- 
pavibhattl’: see, Vavahdra^ und Nisihasutta (Leipzig, 1918), p. 36. 

FULL. DCRI.— 40 
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12 years .. 

.. ArunovavdSy Garulovdvde, 
Dharanavavde, 

Vesainanovavde, 

Velandharovavde. 

13 years .. 

.. Utthdnapariydvanie, 
Samutthdnasuey 

Devindovavde, 

Ndgapariydvanie. 

14 years .. 

,. Tihiminabhdvand. 

15 years .. 

.. Cdranahhdvand, 

16 years .. 

Asivisa b h dvand. 

17 years .. 

.. Ditthivisabhdvand. 

19 years .. 

.. Ditthivdya, 

20 years .. 

.. Savvasuydnuvai (Master of the 


Canon). 


It may be noted that all the texts in the list cannot now be identified, 
as for instance, the texts to be studied in the eleventh to the thirteenth year 
of monkhood. The course began with texts on ideal conduct and it was only 
after the monk had sufficient knowledge of them that he undertook the study 
of the three Chedasutras like the Dasdsrutaskandha, Brhatkalpa and Vyava- 
hdra. Then the Sihdndnga and the Samavdydnga, which are more of the 
nature of a compendium, were studied, which paved the way for the under¬ 
standing of a technical and philosophical text like the Bhagavati. The study 
of Ditthivdya {Drstivdda) as the last item of the curriculum perhaps sug¬ 
gests the importance as well as the difficult nature of the text. Though we 
do not know much about it, it is quite likely that portions of it lay at the 
basis of the Sutras on which commentaries like the Dhavald and Jayadhavald 
are written. 

Anyway, a glance at the systematic arrangement of comparatively 
difficult texts that were to be studied with advanced standing as a monk 
reveal a great planning effort on the part of the Church, not only for the 
general education of the monks, but also for the enhanced standard of 
academic qualification for any post in the church hierarchy. It may, perhaps, 
be taken to be a definite index of an organised church as well. 

Teaxihers: 

The chief duty of an upadhyaya was to give instructions to the 
younger elements in the group, while the acarya stood more as an embodi¬ 
ment of ideal conduct than as a teacher. 

Inspite of that, however, we come across four types of Scaryas, two 
of which are called ‘uddesanayariya’ (uddesanacarya) (who gives instruc- 
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tions or explains the text ?) and the Vayanayariya’ (vacanacarya) (one who 
gives the holy reading) The nature of these two types of the acarya and 
their relations with the upadhyaya are not clear. It is likely, as noted 
elsewhere, that in the absence of the upadhyaya, these acaryas carried out 
the duties of the former. It may be noted that there were some acaryas 
v/ho performed both the works, i.e. of ‘uddesana’ and of ‘vayana’, while there 
were others who were entitled to do only one of these two tasks. 

In the Niryuktis, we often come across the words ‘suttaporisi’ and 
‘atthaporisi’ according respectively as the recitation was given by the upadh¬ 
yaya or as the deeper meaning was explained by the acarya. Another person 
who was denoted by the word ‘giyattha’ (gitartha) was one who had made 
a thorough study of the sacred texts and who, it seems, was consulted very 
often regarding not only the difficulties in the texts but also on points of 
pro];>er and improper ‘acara’. 

The Apparatus of Study: 

The Nisithasutra prescribes punishment for a monk who read only 
the ‘‘upper” portions of the texts without going through the “lower” portions 
(hetthillaim samosaranaim avaetta uvarillaim samosaranaim vaei).®59c 
words ‘hetthilla’ and ‘uvarima’ perhaps indicate the existence of a book or 
at least a manuscript which was used as the basis for instructions to the 
monks, and these words may be taken to indicate the upper and the lower 
leaves of the ms, 

A clearer reference to books is to be found in the Sutrakrtanganir-- 
yukti.^^^^ There it is stated that a ‘dravyagatha’ is that which is written down 
on the pages of a book (potthagapattagalihiya). 

We have already seen how the study of different texts from the Angas 
and the Chedasutras, etc. was spread over a period of nearly seventeen years 
(three to twenty), for making a monk the master of the whole sacred lore 
(savvasuyanuvai). 

The Mode of Study : 

There were definite rules regarding the proper mode of study. If a 
monk read a text, then he was expected to read it completely and was not 
allowed to read only the selected passages after his own liking. Reading only 
the upper portions, or doing so without proper sequence (apattaih vaei, 


559b. Vav, 10, 12: See previous chapter also. 
559c. Nis. 19, 17. 

559d. V. 137. 
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pattarii na vaei). reading only one out of the two identical (sarisaga) 
passages, or doing so in a low tone was not allowed. 

It seems that all attempts of deliberate obstructions in the readmg of 
the texts arising out of loss of faith were suppressed, and the student was 
allowed to ask questions only in a restricted manner. He was not permitted 
to ask more than three questions (puccha) regarding the ‘kalikasruta’ (texts 
meant to be read at a pailicular time), and not more than seven queries 
regarding the text DiUliivaya {Dr^tivdda) 

With these restrictions imposed on them, the students, it seems, 
studied by sitting in a circuhir fashion (mandali). 

Penance and Fasting : 

It may be noted that the principal types of penance remained the same, 
for the same details regarding this item of monastic life, as given in the 
Ahgas, are to be found in the Chedasutras and other texts of the Svetambara 
Canon. 

The two-fold division of penance,^®- the minor and major fasts,the 
details about ‘padimas’,''^^'^ etc., even though referred to in the post-Ahga 
texts, are the same and hence not repeated here again. 

Supernatural Powers ; 

Inspite of the ban on the use of spells and magical powers by monks 
as given in the Acdrdnga, the post-Ahga lexis and the Niryuktis refer to a 
number of such practices resorted to by monks. 

It was said that there were some monks whose nasal oozings (khela) 
had the power of curing all diseases. There were others whose bodily dirt 
(jalla), bodily excreta or sweat (vippa), and touch (amosa) acted as 
remedies for bodily ailments. Some had wonderful memory inasmuch as 
they could reproduce the rest of the sutra by hearing only one word, or 
one line of it. Their speech had the sweetness of milk (khira), honey or 
ghee. There were some who had the power of feeding hundreds of people 
without owning or knowing anything of cooking.-''’^^"* Some could transform 
their forms (viuvvaniddhipatta), and some could fly in the air (carana).^ 


560. Nis. 19, 17ff. 

561. Ibid., 19, 9-10. 

562. Dsv-N. 47-48. 

563. Aup. p. 54; 668; Acdr,-N, 214. 

564. Dam, VIII; Vav. 9, 31-35; 10, 1; Avasyyaka-’N,v, 496; Aup. pp. 54, 58. 

565. ‘Akkhinamahanasi.’ also in Amsyaka-IN, 766ff. 

566. Aup. pp. 51-54; also Avasydka-^N. 769, 
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Various other feats of magic are to be found in the Niryuktis also. We 
come across a certain Sahgamasuri who could spread light from his finger 
in order to show the entrance of the lodge to his disciples.^"^ The story of 
Padaliptasuri who cured the headache of king Murunda is too well-known to 
be given here.^ 

The same text refers to an interesting story of two novices who, by 
applying collyrium to their eyes, made themselves invisible and took away 
royal food of king Candragupta for their emaciated guru. Canakya, coming 
to know of it, spread small needles to detect their path and creating smoke 
by which the collyrium from their eyes was washed out caught hold of the 
monks. They were, however, let loose afterwards.^^ 


Besides these, a number of other spells called ‘moriya’ (peacock-spell), 
‘naiili’ (mungoose-spell), ^biralf (cat-spell), ‘vagghf (tiger-spell), ‘sihi’ 
(lion-spell) and ‘ulugi’ (owl-spell) were used by monks.^"^® 


The astrological element seems to have come to prominence in the 
Prakirnakas which are texts of comparatively later date. The following 
superstitious and astronomical details regarding the various items of monk 
life are given in the Ganividydprakirnaka: 

Church Affairs: 


(a) Renunciation 


(b) Bodily decoration be¬ 
fore renunciation 

(c) Fasting before 
renunciation 

(d) Tonsure 


Proper days: 

Proper tithis: 
Proper Naksatras: 

Proper tithis ; 

Proper tithis; 
Proper Naksatras: 

Improper Naksatras 


Pratipada, pancami, 
dasami, purnima and 
ekadasi. 

Nanda Jaya and Purna. 

Uttara, Uttarasadha, 
Uttarabhadrapada, 
Rohini. 

Nanda and Bhadra. 

Puma. 

Punarvasu, Pusya, 
Sravas, Dhanistha. 

Krttlka, Magha, 

Viiakha, Bharam 


567. Pivda-N. 427. 

568. Ibid., 497ff. 

569. /bid., 500. 

570. Uttar-N. 174. 

571. Vs, 3-79. 
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Proper Naksatras: Uttara, Asadha, 

''Bhadrapada, Rohini. 


(f) ^Anujna* for Ganins 
and Vacakas^ and the 
creation of a gana 


Touring: 

(a) Proper Naksatras 

(b) Improper times 


Uttara, ^Asadha, 

Proper Naksatras : ^Bhadrapada, Rohim. 

Proper days: Thursday, Monday and 

Saturday. 


Pusya to Mula. 

Sandhyagata, Ravigata, 
Viddera, Asaggraha, 
Vilambi, Rahuhata, 
and Grahabhinna. 


If one started on the same naksatra with which the sun was in con¬ 
junction, then one was supposed to meet a calamity. 

In the case of the ‘viddera’, one’s enemies were victorious. 

In the case of ‘vilambi’, there was a possibility of one getting entangled 
in a debate. 

In the ‘rahuhata’, death overtook the touring monk. 

In the case of the ‘grahabhinna’, the monk was supposed to get a 
vomitting of blood. 

One was to start on tour when the birds were giving out delightful 

notes. 


Fasting: 

Proper naksatras for ‘padapopagamana’ .. Pu?ya, Hasta, Abhijit, 

Asvini, Bharani. 

„ „ for performing general penance Ardra, Aslesa, 

Jyestha, Mula. 


91 99 99 

99 

99 

„ .. Magha, Bharam and 

the three Purva 
Naksatras. 

Proper karapas „ 

99 

99 

„ .. Sakuni and Lpti. 

Proper days „ 

9) 

99 

„ .. Sunday, Tuesday and 

Saturday. 

Proper miihurtas „ 

99 

99 

„ .. Brahma, Valaya, 

Vayu, Vy§abha, 
Vanina. 
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Requisites: 

Coating, sewing and the distribution of clothing and other requisites were 
to be done on Krttika and Visakha naksatras. 

Study: 

To start the study on naksatras like the 6atabhLsak, Pusya, and Hasta. 

Naksatras which were supposed to be Mrgasirsa, Ardra, 

favourable for the increase in knowledge .. Pusya, Purva, Mula, 

Hasta, Citra, Asle^a 
and Purvabhadra- 
pada. 

When the trees were full of flowers and leaves, one began studies. 

Residence: 

One was not to leave one’s place when the birds were making sounds 
at the root of the tree. 

Illness : 

Food was to be collected for the ill on the Anuradha, Revati, Citra, and 
Mrgasirsa naksatras. 

General: 

The daytime was always looked upon as good for starting any work; 
the night as very bad, and moonlit night as mediocre. 


Starting work on the 

pratipada 

.. no calamities. 


99 99 

dvitiya 

.. calamity. 


99 99 

trtiya 

.. success. 

ft 

99 99 

pahcami 

.. success without fail. 

99 

99 99 

saptami 

.. very good. 


99 99 

dasami 

.. no trouble along the 
way. 

99 

99 99 

ekadasi 

.. good health and 
success. 

99 

Bad days 

99 99 

trayodasi 

.. foes are vanquished. 

.. Caturthi, sasthi, astami, 
navami, and dvadasL 

No work was to be tindertaken when the rahu and the ketu were in conjunc¬ 
tion (vilagna). 
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On prasasta lagnas doing of good works was advocated. 

The following was the ascending order of various items of increasing 
importance. They were to be taken into consideration while starting any 
activity: 

Divasa tithi naksatra karana ->grahadina muhurta sakuna 
lagna -» nimitta. 

It will be clear from the above details that astronomical and supersti¬ 
tious elements had an important part to play in the life of the monk. 

DEATH AND FUNERAL RITES : 

We have already seen the different types of good and bad deaths as 
given in the different texts of the Ahgas. 

Chedasutras : 

The NiMihasuira condemns the same forms of death as the texts of 
the Ahgas do. The only difference is that a monk who praised such forms 
of death as the fall from a mountain (giripadana), or from a 'maru' 
(precipice), or from a ‘bhigu’ (lofty place), or from a tree (tarupadana), or 
drowning (jalapavesa), or entering fire (jalanapavesa), or eating poison 
(visabhakkhana), or killing by weapon (satthovadana), or hanging 
(vehanasa), or letting one’s body to be eaten up by vultures (giddhapittha), 
or such other forms of improper deaths (balamarana), had to undergo a 
punishment for that.^*^^ 

Vpdngas: 

In the twelve Upahgas also we seldom come across new information 
regarding different forms of death. The same forms as in the Ahgas are 
to be found. The Aiipapdtika^’^^ refers to ‘bhattapaccakkhana’ and the 
‘padvagamana’. These are further divided each into two types called 
‘vaghaima’ (adopted on account of a calamity: comm.: siihhadavanaladya- 
bhibhuto yat pratipadyate), and ‘niwaghaime’ (vyaghatavirahitaih). 

Praklrnakas: 

Some of the texts of this group— ^Bhaktaparijnd^ Maranasamddhi and 
Samstdraka '—describe in detail some forms of death, though these are not 
entirely new to the Ahgas. 


572. Nis, 11, 92. See Appendix 1. 

573. Pp. 70, 178, etc. 
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^Bhattapaccakkhd'iut': 

Before undertaking this mode of death (Bhaktapratyakhyana), the 
guru instructed the candidate on the ‘pahcanamaskara* (salutation to the 
five great personalities: Arihanta, Siddha, Ayariya, Uvajjhaya and all 
Salius). He tried to imbibe on his mind the importance of the five great 
vows (pahcamahavratas), equanimity, controlling of passions (kasaya), the 
ghastly nature of remunerative hankering (nidana), and thus prepared him 
to face bravely all bodily pangs due to the giving up of food and drink.^^^ 

Santhdra : 

The ‘santhara’ or the bed consisted of either a slab of stone, or 
grass or a piece of pure ground. The monk begged pardon of all before lying 
upon the bed. The head was either to the north or to the east.^'^5 

The GanividyaP^ prescribes Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday as proper 
days, ‘bambha, valaya, vaya and risaha’ as auspicious muhurtas and pusya, 
hasta, abhijit, asvini and bharani as the proper naksatras for entering upon 
‘padvagamana’. 

Niryuktis : 

All the seventeen types of deaths are to be found in the Niryuktis. 
The UttarddhyayananiryukiP'^ gives the list of these at one place: They are : 

(1) avici, (2) ohi, (3) antiya, (4) valayamarana, (5) vasattamarana, 
(6) antasalla, (7) tabbhava, (8) bala, (9) pandiya, (10) misa, (11) chaii- 
matthamaram, (12) kevali, (13) vehmasa, (14) giddhapittha, (15) bhatta- 
parinna, (16) ihgini, (17) padvagamana. 

Out of these only the last three are described to be proper modes of 

death. 

Like the Prakirnakas, the Uttarddhyayananiryukti refers to various 
persons who died a noble death not caring for physical pangs. Cases of lying 
upon a hot slab of stone, undergoing the pangs of thirst (as in the case of 
Dhanasamma), accepting death calmly while one’s body was being eaten up 
by mosquitoes (like Samanubhadda of Campa), and dying in caves (as the 

574. Bhaktap. vs. 53-172: Examples of the horrible consequences of breaking the 
fast unto death are also depicted. 

575. Marana-Samddhi, v. 346-49; Sariistdrake^p. 1-32, 34-43, 53, 89-93. 

576. Vs. 21, 49, 55. 

577. Vs. 212-34; The last three are referred to in the Acdrdhga-N. 280; samahi- 
marana: 281; vaghaiyaih maranam: 284; saihlehana: 287-89; payavagamana: 290-92; Bhat- 
taparinna in Ogha^N. 807. 

BULL. DCRI.— 41 
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discipte of BbadMu did OP the mountain Vebhaa)-all these are reeord- 

ed in short references.^^^ 

Disposal of the Dead: 

No details are to be found in the Chedasutras or other texts regarding 
funeral rites of a monk. 

The Brhatkalpa gives only one rule regarding it which lets us know 
that the body of the dead was taken to a very clean place, (bahuphasue egante 
thandile) with the help of necessary material taken from the householder 
(sagariyasantie uvagaranajae), and after the funeral was over that material 
was returned to the owner again.®^^ 

It seems that the dead was covered with a piece of cloth (kappa) 
and was carried by those who waited upon him in his illness. The Avasya- 
kaniryukti^^ says that the body of Rsabha was burnt after death, and this 
might have been the general practice followed in the case of other monks 
also. 


If a monk died (ahacca visambhejja) in the street, he was removed 
to a place free from living beings, and his usable requisites were used by 
others with the permission of the guru.®®^ 

MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 

We have already seen the wide basis of moral discipline that underlay 
the whole outlook in general, and every sundry rule of monastic conduct in 
particular, as revealed in the Ahgas. 

The Chedasutras and the Niryuktis refer frequently to the same funda¬ 
mentals of monastic life as would be clear from the following details. 

Self-control: 

Utmost self-control and the nipping in the bud the chances of the rise 
of passions was the motto of the monk. The three protections (gupti) per¬ 
taining to mind (mana), speech (vak) and body (kaya), the five controls 
(samiti) regarding movement (irya), speech (bhasa), begging (esana), depo¬ 
sition and taking of requisites (adanabhandaniksepana), and the deposition of 
bodily dirt (uccarapasakhelasinghanajaUaparitthava^dya) are mentioned.®® 

578. Uttara-N. 89-93. 

579. 4, 24. 

580. Ogha-N, 706; ‘mrtasya upari diyate kalpah’, comm.: p. 213b. 

581. Vs. 225-26; pp. 200b, 201a. 

582. Vav. 7, 17. 

583. Aup, p. 65. 
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These items were essential not only for the maintenance of the vow 
of non-injury to living beings but also for the calmness of mind which was 
said to be the essence of monachism. The tenfold requirements consisting of 
forgiveness (khanti), modesty (maddava), straightforwardness (ajjava), 
non-attachment (mutti), mortification (tava), self-control (sanjama) truth 
(sacca), purity (soya), non-possession (akincana) and celibacy (bambha) 
insisted on the same ideals of monklife.-^®^ Devoid of these, a monk practis¬ 
ing penance was bound to be like a person who tried to bathe an elephant.^®® 
Hence, deceit in the practice of self-control was to be avoided and an open 
mind in confessing one’s transgressions was ever praised.®®® 

The monk with a calm, open and unworldly attitude had to avoid all 
unbecoming activities like singing, dancing, imitating musical sounds by either 
mouth, teeth, lips, nose, armpits, hands, nails, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds or 
grass,®®^ laughing with a wide open mouth (muhaih vipphaliya),®®® getting 
attached to a fragrance®®® or to woodwork (katthakamma), painting (citta-k), 
calligraphy (pottha-k. ?), ivory work (danta-k.), or jewel work (mani-k.); 
getting fascinated with garlands (ganthima), leaf-cutting (pattacchejja), 
wells, tanks, streamlets and lakes, watery region (kaccha), thickets (gahana), 
bowers (numa), forests (vana), groups of various trees (vana-vidugga), 
mountains (pavvaya), ranges of mountains, villages, cities, etc., or to village 
festivals (gama-maha), horse-fights, elephant-fights, camel-fights, bull-fights 
or buffalo-fights; getting attached to sights of merrymaking, or getting inte¬ 
rested in scenes of quarrels and battles, or places where people of different 
ages indulged in fun by wearing ornaments.®®® 

Keeping aloof, therefore, from such scenes which were likely to lead 
him towards moral degradation, he was polite to everybody. In speech he 
was modest, and avoided lying, harsh speech, worldly speech and talk about 
pacified quarrels.®®^ Boasting about his own qualifications for the post of an 
acarya (appano ayariiittae lakkhanairh vagarei')®®^ was deemed a fault and 
such a monk had to undergo punishment for it. 


584. DAv-N. 249; 349-50; AvaAyaka^N. 1076. 

585. Ibid., 301. 

586. See the 33 ^sabalas’ as given in Dasd. 2nd Da;^; also Vav, 1, 29-32 for the 
confession of faults with an open mind. 

587. Ni8. 5, 36-59. 

588. Ibid., 4, 27. 

589. Ibid., 1, 10; 2, 9. 

590. Ibid., 12, 16-28; 17, 134-151. 

591. Ibid., 2, 18-20; 4, 25-26; 10, 1-4; 15, 1-4; Brh. kalp. 4, 1-2 and 13; Dsv-N. 214. 

592. Nia. 17, 134-8: See Appendix 1. 
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Celibacy: 

The mind so trained, seldom gave a chance to the revolts of the flesh. 
However, great care was taken to avoid occasions that were likely to flare 
up the passions. Not only actual masturbation or intercourse but any other 
attempts to that effect were deemed transgressions of celibacyFor, it was 
said that a monk averse to passions quickly attained liberation.'*®^ Hence all 
efforts, direct or indirect, to seduce a woman were liable for punisliment.^®^ 

If with all these precautions, perchance a woman caught hold of a 
monk while he was on the begging round, then he tried to dissuade her by 
telling religious instructions, and the unwholesome effect of sexual passions. 
If, inspite of this, she persisted, then he escaped from her by telling that he 
would return after some time on giving up the vows. If, even after this, she 
persisted, then he threatened her that he would hang himself. Under extreme 
circumstances, he was asked to hang himself rather than succumb to her 
desires.^®® Sthulabhadra who performed the miracle of staying with a 
courtesan for four months with unbroken chastity stands as an embodiment 
of unflinching self-control.®®^ 

Bodily Decoration: 

Bodily decorations being one of the ways of showing bodily beauty to 
attract women, monks were strictly forbidden 1o use complete, new and dyed 
clothes,®®® garlands of any kind, ornaments, excellent blankets, skins, or 
embroidered garments.®®® They were disallowed to see their own reflection 
either in a mirror, or in oil; to wipe, massage or apply oil to or spray powder, 
etc. over their limbs; to clean the wounds, fashion the nails or moustache or 
eyelashes;®®® to wash the limbs with hot or cold water; to clean teeth or take 
bath;®®! to take purgatives or medicine for vomiting, and eat all sorts of 
medicines.®®^ 

Tonsure: 

Besides these, the more effective way of controlling the mind and un- 
doing the beauty, as we have already seen in the Ahgas, was the method of 


593. Vav. 6, 8-9; Dosd. 2nd Da^; BrJi. kalp. 5, 1-4; Nis. 1, 1-9; 6, 19-77; 7, 79-91 

594. Ac&r-N. 177. 

595. See Appendix 1. 

596. Ogha-N. 421. 

597. Vttar-N. 100-104. 

598. Nis. 6, 19-23: It may be noted that these rules are in the Acdr, and Div. also. 

599. Nis. 7, 1-12; 17, 3-14. 

600. Ibid., 3, 16-67; 13, 38-41. 

601. Ibid., 2, 21; 15, 100-152. 

602. Ibid., 4, 19. 
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uprooting the hair, technically called ‘loya’.®®^ Besides this term, other words 
used to denote the same process were ‘munde bhavitta,®®^ and ‘luttasirae’.^^ 

The latter term suggests that besides uprooting the hair, cutting them 
with something was also allowed. This is more explicit from the rules as 
given in the Kalpasutra: 

“Monks and nuns, who wear after the Pajjusan their hair as short as 
that of a cow, are not allowed to do so during their Pajjusan after that night 
(of the fifth Bhadrapada); but a monk should shave his head or pluck out 
his hair. Shaving with a razor every month, cutting with scissors every half¬ 
month, plucking out every six months. This is the conduct chiefly of Stha- 
viras during the rainy season.”^®® 

The ‘Jinakalpikas’ were allowed to uproot the hair at all times.®^^ 
Equanimity : 

The strict avoidance of any efforts of bodily care led to the realisation 
of the importance of the si^irit rather than of matter. The realisation of the 
importance of the spirit was the moi'e when one identified individual soul 
with those of the rest of the beings,—and this exactly was the explanation 
of the appellation ‘samana’ (samamanai tena so samano).^*®® The Sramana 
was to realise that misery was disliked by all, and hence he did not himself 
kill or make others do so or consent to other’s doing the acts of injury to 
living beings. He was unattached to relatives and enemies alike. Firm like 
the mountain, unsupported like the sky, unattached to any single place like 
the bee, modest like the earth, unattached like the lotus and light as the 
wind—these were the qualities expected of a monk. 

This being the case, the monk took utmost precaution against injury 
to living beings. The mode of walking was also such as enabled him to avoid 
even small living beings.®®^ No movement at night was ever allowed.®^® 
Fanning the body,®^^ taking out carelessly living beings from the alms- 
bowl,®^2 doing any activity at the root of a living tree or at the base of a tree 
full of living beings (sacittarukkhamula) ,®^3 making somebody to dispel 


603. Avasyaka^N. 337. 

604. Doid.: 10th Dai^. 

605. Ibid., 6th Da^. 

606. Kalpasutra: Transl. Jacobi, SBE. XXII, p. 308; Nis. 10, 44. 

607. Daid..JV. 85. 

608. 155-57. 

609. Ogha-N. 325. 

610. BrhJcalp, 1, 47. 

611. Acdra^N. 170. 

612. Nis. 14, 35-40. 

613. /bid., 5, 1-11. 
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smoke (? gihadhumaih parisadavei) climbing a frec,^^*' or any place full 
of living beings,binding the beings by means of something, keeping the 
requisites or occupying shaky places^^®—^all these were deemed transgres¬ 
sions and the monk committing these had to undergo a punishment for these. 

It should, however, be noted that this practice of ahiihsa W’as not the 
exhibition of physical meekness, for a monk who happened to enter the 
house of an unfriendly person was allowed to raise a cry for help in case the 
latter harassed him 

A good amount of commonsense and a judgment of social etiquette 
blended with the principle of ahiihsa are revealed in the rules guiding the 
mode of behaviour of the monk at the time of easing nature. 

Normal time for easing nature was the third quarter (porisi) of the 
day. Then, seeking the permission of the superior, the monk went slowly 
without indulging in chit-chatting. He selected a place free from the visits 
of the people, where there were no chances of personal injury, no living 
beings or grass or holes or seeds. The minimum expanse of the place was 
one hasta and the average four hastas. The place was to be such as was 
burnt by fire to a depth of at least four ahgulas to assure the non-existence 
of living beings. Getting such a place, the monk cleaned the spot thrice. 
Then, holding the staff and the broom at his left thigh and the ‘matraka^ 
(pot) in his right hand, he cleaned his anus. Generally, places which con¬ 
tained living beings and which were likely to create prejudice in the mind 
of the people regarding the monk, as for instance, gardens, dung-heaps, burn¬ 
ing places, uneven grounds, houses or places adjacent to their doors, houses 
in which a dead body was kept, or the heap of ash of the burnt body, pillars 
in honour of the dead, temples, mines, groves of trees, corn-fields, vegetable 
fields, flowery regions and car-garages, were avoided by the monk as that 
was likely to inflict injury to living beings which were numerous at such 
places, as also that was deemed contrary to social etiquette.®^® 

Service to the Needy : 

The utmost precaution about non-injury to living beings and the iden- 
tification of one’s own soul with those of others naturally implied help and 
service to the needy, the ill and the superiors.®^! 


614. Ibid., 1, 57. 

615. Ibid,, 12, 9. 

616. Ibid., 13, 1-11. 

617. Ibid., 12, 1-2. 

618. Ibid., 14, 24-35; 16, 40-50; Ogha~N., 323. 

619. Ibid., 423. 

620. Ibid., 295-328; Nis. 3, 70-78; 4, 102-111; 15, 66-74. 

621. Tenfold ‘Ve&vacca’ same in Vav. 10, 34; Th&n. 473b. 
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In cases of the ill, as in other cases also, the other monks were expected 
to give him food (bhaktadana), drink (pana), seat (asana), help in scan¬ 
ning the requisites (upakaranapratyupeksa), wiping the feet (padapramar- 
jana), offering clothing (vastradana), medicine (bhaisaja), help along the 
road (adhvani sahayyam), protection from thieves, etc. (dustastenadibhyo 
raksanam), and help in holding the requisites when the person entered the 
monastery (vasatau pravisatam dandakagrahanam) 

Giving aid to the ill and those emaciated due to penance was deemed 
a duty of the monk, failing which he had to undergo a punishment.®^ The 
monk getting the news about another ill monk was expected to find him out, 
and had to make all efforts to secure articles for the ill. Making some 
unknown person to serve,as well as indulging in mutual service by monks 
and nuns belonging to the same 'sambhoga’ was not allowed.®-^ In the latter 
case, however, the person entitled to do service was called ‘veyavaccakara’ 
(vaiyaprtyakara). Failing to get such a person, monks were allowed to wait 
upon one another. 

In case of serious illness, concessions to monastic rules were given, as 
for instance, the practice of using stale food (pariyasia), ointments (alevana), 
massaging of the body wnth oil or butter kept overnight, was allowed.®^ A 
peculiar practice of drinking the urine by monks and nuns mutually in cer¬ 
tain illnesses, was resorted to.®^'^ 

The details about the way of approaching a doctor are to be found 
in the OglianiryukiiP^ According to that text a monk who was in a some¬ 
what better condition, was taken to the doctor. Otherwise a group of three, 
five or seven monks went to the physician. It was said that if only one monk 
went to the doctor, then the latter was likely to take him to be the staff- 
bearer of Death! If two went, then they were likely to be interpreted as the 
standard-bearers of Death. If four went, then that tended to give rise to the 
idea of corpse-carriers! 

In order, therefore, to create good impression on the doctor, devoid of 
all these misgivings, three, five or seven monks went to the doctor by wearing 
clean garments and noting auspicious omens. If the doctor was taking food 

622. Avasyaka~N,, p. 161b. 

623. BrKkalp, 4, 26; Nis. 10, 36ff. 

624. Ibid,, 11, 86. 

625. Vav, 5, 20. 

626. Brh.kalp. 5, 49-52. 

627. Ibid., 5, 47-48: ‘Moya’, however, is translated in LA., Vol. 39, p. 267, as ‘saliva*. 
Moya means urine. 

628. Vs. 70-72. 
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or had put on only one gamveui or was cutting something at that time, then 
the monks did not approach him at that moment. Seeing him seated on a 
pure piece of ground and not on a heap of chaff, etc. the monks retried the 
condition of the patient to the doctor. If the doctor wanted to see the patient 
personally, then he was taken to the monastery. The acarya. in order to avoid 
the 'hlghava dosa (inferiority)' involved in getting up at the arnvaJ of the 
doctor, remained perambulating in the verandah till the arrival of the physi¬ 
cian. Then the necessary medicines, etc. were given to the patient In cases 
of emergency, the monks had to accept medicines at night and to make use 
of hides, cow-urine, 


Fovhidden Sciences: 

Inspite of their acceptance of medicine, the monks themselves, as we 
have already seen, were forbidden to give medicine to, or make diagnosis 
of a sick householder. Along with this, monks were not allowed to foretell 
the future of anybody as that was likely to lead to misunderstanding and 
ill.will.630 


Forbidden Company: 

Along with matters which were forbidden to him, the monk had to 
avoid bad elements not only in the society but also in the order itself, and 
he was not allowed to give company to or accept it from one of loose morals 
and lax behaviour (ahacchanda) Bowing down to or praising such 
persons, condemning religion and glorifying irreligion, were looked upon as 
transgressions for which the monk had to undergo punishment.632 Bad com¬ 
pany led to laxity in morals and that to the irresistible temptation of break¬ 
ing the fundamental vows.633 

Examples of Supreme Self-control: 

Thus, the whole mode of monastic life consisted of a rigorous self- 
control and moral discipline. The Niryuktis and the Prakirnakas furnish 
numerous examples of cases of supreme bodily mortifications. Cilatiputta 
who remained motionless even when his body was eaten up by ants;634 son 


629. Pinda^N., 50ff. 

630. Nis. 10, 7-8. 

631. Ibid., 4, 28-37. 

632. Ibid., 11, 9-10; 64-67; 82-83; 13, 42-59. See Appendix 1, 

633. Nia, 12, 3 prescribes four months’ ^parihara’ for frequently breaking the vow 
of ‘pratyakhyana’. 

634. Ava^aka-N. 874. 
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of Kurudatta who put up calmly with the fire kept on his head;®^ Janajadatta 
and Somadatta who remained motionless^ as they were practising ‘paovaga- 
mana’, even when they were carried to the sea by the force of water,—all 
these depict supreme self-control. Besides these, patient endurance of the 
pangs of death through drowning or through the attack of a tiger, letting 
the body exposed to the onslaught of jackals or birds, putting up with the 
burning of the body and remaining motionless even when the body was 
being nailed,—all these depicted supreme control over the senses,®^ 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 

A survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Chedasutras 
and the Niryuktis, leads us to certain observations regarding the develop¬ 
ment of Jaina monastic life in the post-Ahga period, which may be sum¬ 
marised below. 

The Church : 

A marked change in the administration as well as in the outlook of 
the Church is revealed. Even though the officers referred to did not form 
an entirely new set of hierarchy, yet we find that definite qualifications 
pertaining to study, morals and administrative capacity required for different 
post were laid down. 

In laying down the requirements for a particular post, a fine blending 
of age and learning was most wisely done in order to avoid bickerings and 
conflicts among the monks regarding seniority. We have already seen that 
age was given its due respect inasrmch as powers were given to the acarya 
to postpone the confirmation of a well-versed younger monk, in case, another 
monk, elder in age, was likely to complete his studies in a short time. Learn¬ 
ing had its importance as it was necessary for every post. It was made com¬ 
pulsory for older monks to relearn forgotten portions even from younger 
monks. Thus, a shrewd commonsense and a keen knowledge of human 
psychology was at the basis of these rules which tended to avoid conflict of 
power and learning and the jealousy which was the lot of those dissatisfied 
in the contest. 

Another commendable and perfectly democratic effort was the 
avoidance of imposing an unpopular and an unfit person as the head on a 
group of monks against their wishes. To avoid conflict and to further the 


635 Uttar^N. 107. 

636. Ibid., 108-109. 

637. Santhdra. p. vs, 56-88. 
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smooth working and the integrity of the Church, such persons had to quit 
ofiSce if demanded by the followers. 

The officers as well as the monks were bound by rules of monastic 
jurisprudence. Inspite of the fact that the set of punishments as given in 
the Chedasutras is not new to the Ahgas, yet the former group together 
concrete cases in which these pimishments were infficted. Irrespective 
of the fact that the grouping of transgressions is not methodical, inasmuch 
as faults of varied nature are grouped together under one category of punish¬ 
ment, the Chedasutras may well claim to be the symbol of efforts of planning 
and organisation on the part of the Church. 

In these attempts of organisation, the Church seemed to have taken a 
somewhat liberal view of the whole matter. This would, perhaps, be clear 
from the fact that the Chedasutras, especially the oft-quoted triad of ‘Kalpa, 
Vyavahdra and Dasdsruta’, seldom deals with the stricter forms of punish¬ 
ments like the ‘mula’, ‘a^iavatthappa’ and the ‘parahciya’. They deal more 
with the parihara’, and it may be that in its early stages the Church possibly 
executed these stricter punishments only on restricted occasions. Two 
possibilities may be there. First, that the standard of morality of the 
monks was so flawless as to give rare occasions for the execution of more 
severe types of prayascittas; or secondly, it may be that the Church did not 
wish to thin down its ranks by expelling monks, or did not think it proper 
to give cause for consternation among its ranks on account of the repetition 
of severe or ultimate punishments. 

The basis of these rules consisted not only of the principles of Jaina 
religion and laws of moral behaviour but also of a keen study of social 
etiquettes and customs. For instance, the monk who took food from those 
who were starting for water-travel or any long journey had to undergo 
four-months’ isolation (parihara). The principle behind this seems to be 
that the people were not only likely to commit hiifasa, but if they offered 
food to the monk and afterwards were short of it during their journey, then 
they were likely to accuse and curse the monks for having accepted the 
food. So also the best way of avoiding unpurity of food and social condemna¬ 
tion was not to accept food from condemned (dugunchiya) familioc 

The drive of the Church for a systematic organisation is marked in 
sundry rules concerning a majority of details of the organisational aspect. 
We get rules regarding initiation, probationary period, confirmation, senio¬ 
rity, and the qualifications and duties of different officers. 

The executors of these rules, however, were not given despotic 
powers, for in cases of transgression, even the officers like the ‘gaijavac- 
chedaka’ and others had to undergo punishment in an ascending order. Thus, 
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a balance between the duties and the privileges ascribed to them and the 
misuse of these, was tried to be brought into practice. 

The Church seemed to have consisted of different groups of monks 
forming various church units. Even though the ‘gana’, ‘kula’ and the 
‘sambhoga’ were current in the period of the Ahgas, no definite laws regard¬ 
ing their membership, withdrawal, change and administration can be found 
in details. On the other hand, the Chedasutras and the Niryuktis give all 
rules regarding these aspects of different units and groups. The ‘gana’ seem¬ 
ed to have been the most important unit in the Chedasutras, but the 
Niryuktis betray the rising importance of the ‘gaccha’ as they refer to the 
latter more frequently. In fact, the Chedasutras scarcely seem to refer to 
the ‘gaccha’ as an important unit. At the same time it may be noted that 
the importance and prominence of the ‘gaccha’ in the Niryuktis also seem 
to be minor if compared with that in the Prakirnakas a text from which 
group deals entirely with the ‘gaccah’. This importance of the ‘gaccha', as 
we shall see later on, was to eclipse completely the ‘gana’ in the post- 
Canonical period. 

Besides the *gana’ and the ^gaccha’, there arose, it seems, other units 
like ‘gumma’, ‘phaddaga’, etc. But it is very difficult to say whether these 
were units in the technical sense of the term. They cannot also be taken 
as being the signs of disintegration of the Church. As a matter of fact, they 
may well be interpreted as attempts at corporate life in small units due 
possibly to the expanse of Jainism on account of which it was perhaps not 
possible to have a large centralised unit under the direct control of a few 
seniors acting as representatives of the Church. Yet, it is interesting to note 
that ‘sakhas’ or branches, after the senior acarya and his various disciples, 
arose in a good number as is evidenced by the Kalpasutra, 

As in the case of its internal administration, so also in the case of the 
external relations with persons in authority, heretics and the society in 
general, the Church was shrewd enough to forbid its members to have close 
intimacy with, as well as bitter hatred against, these. To avoid suspicion 
in the mind of the public due to close intimacy with the king or his officers, 
the Church disallowed its followers to worship, show intimacy with, influence 
or make use of these persons, and the monk who transgressed this rule was 
punished. On the other hand, in order to keep aloof from political turmoil, 
they were asked to obey the previous king till a new one was consecrated. 
Normally, they were not allowed to go to anarchical regions. Thus the 
Church kept strict neutrality and remained contented to work safely but 
surely for the spread of Jainism. 

From the heretics and householders also, the monks were asked wisely 
to keep away. In the case of the former, the intention was to maintain the 
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integrity of the Church and the purity of monastic life, while in the latter 
case it was possibly with a view to give less opportunity to the monk to 
be worldly as well as not to bore down the devoted laity with frequent visits. 

Moral Discipline : 

The fundamental tenets of moral discipline and self-control do not 
seem to have changed. This would be clear from the fact that the five 
principal vows (mahavratas), the ‘guptis’ and the ‘samitis', and the rules 
of mortification of body and of respect towards the elders are the same as 
those given in the Angas. 

However, the Church seemed to show a great deal of accomodative 
spirit in the actual practice of these rules, as would be clear from the alter¬ 
natives afforded to monks in cases of emergencies and shortage of normal 
requirements. The monks were provided with a graded list of residences 
or places of easing nature in case they could not obtain such as was ideal 
for them. Besides this, exceptions to the general rules of accepting proper 
food were also introduced, as we have already marked in the PindaniryuktL 
The same was the case in the rule which allowed the performance of 
‘alocana’ in a routine fashion in emergencies. 

Thus, the Church seemed to adjust itself to changing environments 
within as well as without. At the same time it did not transgress the 
spiritual and moral limits of its fundamental tenets. Besides allowing 
exceptions, what it did was to put the older rules within a framework of 
monastic jurisprudence and thus helped to have the scope of moral discipline 
stated in an explicit and legal code. 

Social condemnation was highly feared, and rules like accepting food 
from condemned fanulies. or from the king, or from the ill or lame persons 
betray it. Hence, besides the moral basis of rules of monastic behaviour, 
social manners and customs also seemed to play an important part. This 
was possibly the case due to the increased contact of monks with society, 
as well as due to newer regions to which Jaina monks had access. 

Another feature so prominent to the Niryukti period may be said to 
be that ^rtaining to the somewhat more explicit statements about the 
Jinakalpika and the ‘Sthavirakalpika’ modes of monastic life. The Angas 
are not so particular about it and only the commentaries bear out the distinc¬ 
tion if any, while explaining the texts. The Niryuktis, on the other hand, refer 
to these in clear-cut statements and explain in detail the difference between 
the two regardmg the number of requisites, clothing, pots used, the practice of 
penance and the relation of such monks with the ‘gana’ or the ‘gaccha’. It 
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seems, therefore, probable that there was a respectable number of monks 
in the Jaina Church who preferred to follow a stricter life as laid down for 
the ‘Jinakalpika’ monks. It may, however, be noted that these two modes 
never seem to have attained the nature of a schism. 

Study : 

Study still remained an important factor in the monk’s life. But what 
may be noted is the fact that with the organisation of the church a planned 
curriculum of studies was also necessitated and brought into execution. 
Different texts were to be studied in different years, and within the span 
of twenty years the monk was taught in such a manner as to be the master 
of the canon. 

The upadhyaya remained the chief instructor, and he taught his 
disciples with the help of books as we have already seen in the NisHthasutra. 

The time, the place and other details pertaining to study do not seem 
to have changed. 

Food : 


As in the case of other items, in the case of food also, the fundamental 
faults pertaining to improper food remained unchanged. The same forty-six 
faults were to be avoided by the monk. 

But the Chedasutras and the Niryuktls made an advance in this matter 
as compared with the Angas and the Mulasutras, inasmuch as the Cheda¬ 
sutras set the rules within frames of jurisprudence and described concrete 
cases of transgressions and the punishments for these. The Niryuktis—espe¬ 
cially the Piijdf^niryukti — amplify the forty-six rules with minute divisions 
and numerous possibilities of loopholes. They not only describe them, but 
give the justification for such rules, their background as well as exceptions 
to them. These not only stressed the purity of food but showed an adjustabi¬ 
lity to social environments as well. Thus, it may be said that though the 
fundamentals did not change, the implications, amplifications and exceptions 
to rules increased. 

Requisites: 

The formula of fourfold requisites consisting of almsbowl, broom, cloth¬ 
ing and bedding, so often repeated in the Angas, seems to have given place 
to a munber of other requisites as found in the OghaniryuTcti. 

Even though they were not fundamentally new, yet they were set 
within specific limits and the measurements of each and every requisite were 
laid down so as to bring uniformity. 
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Another important advance pertaining to requisites was in the practice 
of washing dotiies. The Acarmga strictly forbids it but the Niryuktis lay 
down great details regarding the purpose, the time and the method of wash¬ 
ing. One of the reasons given in vindication of washing was that the acarya 
was likely to go down in public esteem if he put on dirty clothes. Thus, 
social factors compelled the church to adjust itself to changing circumstances, 
and the Niryuktikara is seen to try his level best to refute the argument of 
those who held that washing was against the Law of the Jina, and that it 
was likely to transform itself into an effort of personal decoration. 

The process of coating the pot also came into prominence and the 
Nir 5 mktis give great details about the nature of the coating, the place from 
which it was brought, the time, place and the method of doing the process. 

Penance and Fasting: 

The modes of penance and fasting did not undergo any change. We 
may, however, note that various types of fasts were undergone as punish¬ 
ments for respective transgressions. 

The Upahgas—as for instance the Aupapdtika —do mention a number 
of fasts but they are not new. 

Supernatural Powers and Superstition: 

The Acdrdnga disallowed a monk to indulge in magic or practice of 
popular sciences. But the Niryuktis refer to a number of feats of super¬ 
natural powers and magic practised by the monks. 

It may mean two things. The monks, owing to powerful penance, had 
access to such powers ; or they might have been influenced by contemporary 
environments which were possibly full of such practices carried on on a large 
scale by followers of other sects. 

Along with magic and spells, the element of astrology also seemed to 
have come into vogue. The Prakir^kas which belong possibly to the later 
phase of the canon, are replete with references to constellations, omens and 
the position of the moon and other planets which were taken into considera- 
tion when the monk had to do certain activities. 

On the whole, we may say that if the Ahgas depict the ideal conduct, 
the Chedasutras and the Niryuktis illustrate the actual practice of it set 
within a framework of legal discipline of an organised church. And in doing 
so, they tried to make the code as comprehensive and exhaustive as possible, 
taking into consideration the loopholes of each rule that were likely to be 
practised by its followers, and the social etiquettes. At the same time, how- 
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ever, they prescribed exceptions which were not likely to mar the funda- 
mentals of moral discipline. 

DIGAMBARA MONACHISM: 

We have already noted the different theories accounting for the great 
schism in the Jaina cliurch. It is not possible to ascribe one single reason 
to, or a definite date for, the origin of the schism from the sources at our 
disposal at present. 

One thing, however, seems certain that the texts like the Muldcdra^ 
Pravacanasdra and others which are ascribed roughly to the beginning of the 
Christian era,^® depict a clear-cut mode of life of the Digambara monks, 
which, as the following discussion would bring out, does not seem to have 
been totally different from that of the Svetambara monks except on a few 
points. Before, therefore, entering upon a comparison between these two 
modes of monastic life, it would be better to take a survey of Digambara 
monachism as revealed in the texts mentioned above. 

CHURCH : 

Initiation: 

The process of initiation was very simple and devoid of any pomp. 
The person wanting to renounce the world saluted the five great dignitaries 
(Siddhas, Jinas, Acaryas, Upadhyayas and the Sadhus), and taking leave of 
his relatives and dependants he approached the ganin. Then saluting him, 
he requested him to admit him into the order. Obtaining the sanction of the 
ascetic community, he pulled out nis hair and moustache and “adopted a 
form similar to that in which he is born (ahajayaruvadharo) ” — i.e. became 
naked. Accepting this mode of ascetic life, the person listened to his duties 
as a monk from the preceptor and, consenting to it, he became a srama^a.®^® 

Persons Fit for Monkhood : 

The list of persons who were deemed unfit for monklife appears to 
have been the same among the Svetambaras and the Digambaras.®^® 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the Pravacanasdra^^^ deemed him 
a fit person for monkhood, who “hailed from the three castes (varnas : comm. 


638. See Upadhye, A.N., Pravacanasdra, Introduction, p. XXIL 

639. Ibid., in, 1-7. 

640. See Sannydsa-dharma by C. R. Jain, pp. 24-25. 

641. in, 15: This verse, however, is taken to be a later interpolation by Dr. 
A. N. Upadhye. 
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brahma^a, k 5 atriya and vaiiya)” besides his having other physical and 
mental qualifications. 

The Church Hierarchy: 

(a) Sdhu (Sadhu) : 

Having qualified himself for monkhood and taken to that life, the 
monk became a recognised member of the Church. 

His chief duties consisted of showing respect to the elders, helping the 
co-monks without causing pain to living beings, carrying out perfectly the 
tenets of monastic conduct, and study 

(b) Thera (sthavira) : 

When the newcomer spent a considerable period in monkhood he 
attained the position of a sthavira. The commentary®^^ gives but fanciful 
explanation : V^smat sthirani acaranani bhavanti iti sthavirah.’ No other 
details regarding the qualifications of a sthavira are given. But he was a 
monk well-versed in the sacred lore and monastic traditions and was, perhaps, 
consulted on matters of moral discipline. 

(c) Uvajjhdya (upddhydya) : 

The person who was well-vex’sed in the twelve Angas as told by the 
Jina, and who gave instructions to the younger monks was called the upadh- 
yaya.^^ Thus he was solely in charge of instructions. 

(d) Airiya (dcdrya) : 

He was a person, superior to the upadhyaya and was the ideal for 
others regarding proper monastic conduct.^5 

(e) Ganahara (ganadhara) : 

Tlie ganadhara was the head of a ‘gana' or a group of monks. It is 
not clear what distinguished him from the acarya for he is equated with the 
acarya by the commentator.®^® Elsewhere he is mentioned as being a person 
separate from the acarya.®^*^ 

642. Ibid., Ill, 47-52. 

643. Mul. pt. I, comm,, p. 135. 

644. Ibid., 7, 10: upadi^ti svadhyayam tenopadhyaya ucyate; Ibid., pt. I, comm.. 
p. 135: ‘upetya asmadadhiyate upadhyaya^*; 4, 155; 4, 195. 

645. Ibid. 

646. Ibid., pt. I, p. 160; references to the ganadhara: Ibid., 4, 155, 186. 

647. Ibid. 
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(f) SuTt: 

The references to this officer are very scanty in the Muldcdra,^^ and 
as the commentator equates him with the acarya, it is difficult to say whether 
he was a different person. Possibly, he was not a different officer as the 
verse, which mentions him along with the upadhyaya, does not mention the 
acarya who is generally referred to with the instructor.®^® 

(g) Pavatta^^^ (pravartaka) : 

This officer is explained as being one who furthers the affairs of the 
sahgha (sahghaih pravartayali iti pravartakah) and no other details 
regarding his position, qualifications and duties are to be found in the text. 

Besides these, there were two others who may not be taken to be 
officers in the proper sense of the term. The preceptor who offered initiation 
to a person was called ‘pravrajyadayaka’, and he who helped a defaulter to 
reattain proper conduct was termed ^niryapaka.’®^^ 

The Church TJyiits : 

Under these various officers the monks were grouped into different 
units as in the case of the Svetambara Church. 

(a) Gana : 

The gana was a group of three monks (traipurusiko ganah),®^ and 
was probably headed by the ganadhara. 

(b) Gaccha : 

It as a congregation of seven monks (saptapurusiko [saptapurusako ?] 
gacchah) 

The commentator is not clear when he defines the ‘gaccha’ in different 
ways at different places. At one place®^^ he seems to equate it with the 
‘gana’ when he says—‘gacche rsisamudaye caturvarnyasramanasahghe va 
saptapurusakah tripurusako va tasmin’. At another place,®^ he explains it 


648. Ibid., 4, 195. 

649. Ibid., 4, 195. 

650. Ibid., 4, 155. 

651. Ibid., comm. pt. I, p. 135. 

652. Prv. m, 10. 

653. Mul. 10, 92; comm. pt. I, p. 133. 

654. Ibid., comm. pt. I, p. 133; 4, 153, 177, 185. 

655. Ibid., pt. I, p. 150. 

656. Ibid.,, pt. I, p. 160. 

BULL. DCRI.--43 
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as YfilriiiaTh adiryesam to gacchadayaii’. Elsewhere*®^ he refers to it as being 
a congregation of seven persons of all ages: ‘vayovfddhastapovrddha guiLa> 
vrddhastairakulo gacchastathaiva balavrddhakule gacche saptapuru^asan* 
tane’. 


From the point of view of the number required for forming a unit, 
the ‘gaccha’ seems to have been a bigger imit than the ‘gana’ as the former 
required four members more than the latter. 

(c) Kula: 

This®®® has been explained by the commentator as ‘gurusantana’.®®® It 
referred to the school founded by a teacher and consisted of his immediate 
disciples. No other details can be had regarding it. 

Inspite of the fact that a monk was asked to carry out his duties 
towards his ‘gaccha,’®®® the text Miildcdra reveals a strong dissatisfaction at 
forming a ‘ga^’, when it says, “Better marry than enter a ga^a. Marriage 
results in attachment, but the gana (leads to) the mine of miseries.”®®^ The 
latter implied the creation of a school with all its paraphernalia like disciples, 
etc. which became a cause of attachment for the guru at the time of his death. 
This utterance may be said to reveal the overwhelming growth of such groups 
in the early centuries of the Digambara Jaina Church. 

Church Jurisprudence : 

The Muldcara reveals exactly the same list of prayascittas as found in 
the Svetambara texts, except for two cheinges. It shows that the Digambara 
Church had ‘parihara’ and ‘saddh^a’ instead of the ‘anavatthappa’ and 
‘piranciya’. The rest of the praya^ittas like ‘alocana’, ‘pratikramatia’, 
‘ubhaya’, ‘viveka’, ‘vyutsarga’, ‘tapa’, ‘cheda’ and ‘mula’ were identical. 

The panhara’ has been explained by the commentator in two ways. 
It was either ‘ganapratibaddha’ or ‘apratibaddha.’ The former pertained to 
transgressions in the corporate life of a ‘gapa’ by a member-monk, while the 
latter consisted of his transgressions in a country or surroundings which were 
foreign to him and in which he happened to be alone.®®® 


657. Ibid., pt. I, p. 307. 

658. Ibid., 4, 166. 

659. Ibid., pt. I, p. 143. 

660. Ibid., 5,192. 

661. Ibid., 10, 92: 

‘Varaih ganapavesado vivahassa pavesanam/ 

Vivahe ragaiippatti gano dosanamagaro //—comm, pt. II. p. 137. 

662. Ibid., 5, 165; see comm, pt. I, p. 290. 
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The ‘^raddhana’ was the giving up of sinful activities or passions by 
the transgressor, and his re-affirming the faith in the true religion.®®* 

With all these ten types of praya^ittas, it may he noted that the text 
under review or early Digambara texts fail to give concrete examples of 
transgressions and the rules regarding the prescription of a particular punish¬ 
ment in a particular case. 

External Relations: 

The attitude of the Church towards society in general and towards its 
followers in particular was as it should be, inasmuch as it expected that 
everybody “should confer benefits on all the Jainas whether practising the 
course of the duty of a householder or of an ascetic through compassion and 
without expecting anything in return, even though this involves slight sin”.®®® 
It compares favourably with the dictum laid down in the Sthananga which 
advocated the spread of one’s religion by every monk. This may be said 
to be the proper attitude of a church aspiring to spread ambitiously. 

Touring : 

With these units, officers, and religious zeal for the spread of the 
Chxurch, the monks led a wandering life throughout the year except in the 
four months of the rainy season. 

The Proper Road : 

While leading a wandering life the monks abstained from all activities 
that were likely to inflict injury to living beings. In order, therefore, to 
avoid himsa while walking, they chose a road which was used by carts 
(sayada) and carriages (jana), by the palanquins (jugga), chariots (raha), 
elephants, horses, donkies, camels (odha), cows, buffaloes, by people in gene¬ 
ral, that which was scorched by the sun and which was ploughed—in short, 
that road which was entirely free from living beings.®®® 

The Mode of Walking: 

Along such a road, therefore, the monk travelled with perfect control 
over his movements (iryasamita). He toured at day time,®®® carefullly avoid¬ 
ing the beings and looking to a distance of a yuga (four hands) before him.®®^ 


663. Ibid., also comm. pt. II, p. 163. 

664. Prv. ni, 51: translated by Upadhye. 

665. Mul. 5, 107-09. 

666. Ibid., 9, 18. 

667. Ibid., 5, 106. 
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He avoided plucking the grass, leaves, bark, bulbs and roots, fruits, 
flowers or trees.®®® 

Unattached to anything, he wandered as light and free as the wind 
(vada).6®9 

The Period of Stay : 

We have already referred to the fact that the monk had to stay at 
one place in the rainy season. But normally the monk stayed for one day 
in a village and for five days in a town.®^® The four months of rain-retreat 
are seen to be interpreted by the commentator of Mulacdra in various ways. 

The first interpretation of the word ‘masa’®’^^ was that the monk could 
stay at one place one month before the rainy season started, then the two 
months of the rainy season plus one month after it was over. Thus in all 
he stayed there for four months. 

One reason given for his stay at a place a month in advance of the 
rainy season was that his stay was essential for the proper knowledge of the 
conditions around him (lokasthitii&apanartham). Another consideration was 
the strict practice of ahuiisa which made it compulsory for him to restrict 
his movements, even before the actual downpour began, on account of slight 
overgrowth of vegetation all around (ahimsavratapalanartham). The cause 
of his stay for one month at the same place after the rains stopped was to 
redress the grievances of the laymen (sravakalokadi-sanklesapariharanaya). 
Thus he had to act not only for his benefit but even for the benefit of the 
laity which had rendered all facilities to him during his stay there. 

Another interpretation of ‘masa’ was that the monk was allowed to 
wander one month and stay for one month in each rtu except in the r ain y 
season. 

The third possibility was that in which the monk was asked to stay 
at one place during the rainy season and wander throughout the rest of the 
year on pilgrimage to different places. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems that the monks were allowed to stay 
at one place for a period of one month during the eight months of an year 
excluding the rainy season. 


668. Ibid, 9, 35-36. 

669. Ibid., 9, 31. 

670. Ibid., 9, 19 “gameyaradivasl nayare pancahavasino dh!r5”. 

671. Ibid., 10,18; comm. pt. H, pp! 104-105. 
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REQUISITES: 

While touring or otherwise, the Digambara monk had less requisites 
as compared with those of the Svetambara one. 

Clothing and Nudity: 

The Digambara monk remained naked (jahajaya) -vvas consider¬ 

ed to be one of the essentials of monkhood (lihgakappa) that a monk should 
remain devoid of clothing (accelakkaih). 

In this respect they diflered from the Svctambaras, and the texts under 
review strongly uphold the view. Clothing and other requisites were looked 
upon as property, the use of which disqualified a person to be a monk who 
was to be without any possession (pariggaha). The same feeling is expressed 
by the following verse from the Pravacanasdra ^'*'^—If (you v<jere to say) that 
it is (found) stated in certain texts that a monk accepts a piece of clothing 
and possesses a pot, (we are to ask) how can he (with these) be independent 
and without activities involving preliminary sin ? If he accepts a piece of 
clothing, gourd-bowl and anything else, necessarily there is involved harm 
unto living beings, and there is disturbance in mind.’ Thus considerations 
of non-possession and abstaining from sin were at the base of this practice 
of nudity. 

Broom ; 

As against the broom (rajoharana) of woollen threads used by the 
Svetambaras, the Digambara monks used one made of peacock feathers. 

Five qualifications were attributed to this sort of broom. It was said 
that such a broom did not get soiled either with dust or with sweat (raja- 
sedanamagahanaih), as also it had qualities like softness and non-injuriousness 
(maddava), tenderness (sukumalada), and lightness in handling (lahuttaih). 

Pots: 


The monks did not use any bowl for begging food. Instead of that 
they accepted food in the palms of their hand (panipatra) It may be 
remembered that the Kalpasutra describes Mahavira taking food in the palms 


672. Ibid., 9, 15; 10, 17-22; Suttapahiida. 10-13; Bodhapdhuda, 51-55; Prv. Ill, 25: 
Quoted by Upadhye, Prv. Intr. pp. XXX-XXXII. 

673. ni, 3-5, 21; Jain, C. R., Sannydsadharma, pp. 45-46. 

674. MwZ., 9, 45-54. 
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of his hand.*^® It seems, however, that the monks carried a pot (kuii^ika) 
for water xised after answering calls of nature.*™ 

Bedding: 

The bedding (santhara)®" consisted of either bare ground (bhumi), 
or a slab of stone (sila), or a plank of wood (phalaga), or dry grass (tipa). 

Besides these the monk possessed nothing else and all other things 
or valuables like pearls, conches, skins, ivory and kambala (blanket) were 
deemed unfit for bim.^^ 

In handling all the requisites permitted to him, he was very careful 
and wiped the places of occupation with the feather-broom (picchika) to 
avoid biihsa.^^ 

Residence: 

The same rules as in the case of the Svetambaras were followed by 
the Digambaras also inasmuch as the monks were asked to avoid residences 
full of women, eunuchs, beasts and bad characters eso Any places which 
were specially built for monks, places which were likely to make them 
passionate, regions which had no king or where the king was wicked, were 
avoided by monks.®®i 

But the whole tone of thought seemed to favour the opinion that the 
monk should live a very solitary life away from the society. He was recom¬ 
mended to take resort to caves, or forests or roots of trees or deserted houses 
or burning grounds.®®^ 

Only such places as were favourable to the perfect practice of study, 
meditation and celibacy were to be resorted to.®®® * 

BEGGING AND FOOD: 

Seeking an ideal residence, the monk went out to obtain proper food 
for the maintenance of the body. 


675. SBE. xxn, p. 260. 

676. Mul. comm. pt. I, p. 19, 

677. Ibid., 4, 172: comm, pt. I, p. 148; Bodhapdhuda, 56. 

678. Mul, Chapt. 1, comm. pt. I, p. 14. 

679. Ibid,, 5, 122. 


680. Ibid,, 9, 19; Bodhapdhuda, 56: See Upadhye, Introduction, Prv. pp. XXXI-II 

681. Mul 10, 58-60. 

682. Ibid,, 9, 21-22; Bodhapdhuda, 42, 51; even a ‘matha’ or a monastery was not 
allowed: Mul. comm, on 10,18, p. 104 (pt. 11). 


683. Bodhapdhuda, 57; C. R. Jain gives the list of forty-six faults of improper 
residence, exactly after the fashion of the faults pertaining to food: op. cit. pp. 137.138, 
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Time for Begging: 

The monk was allowed to take food within a period of three ghatikas 
after sunrise and the same period before sunset (i.e. one hour and twelve 
minutes after and before sunrise and sunset respectively).®®^ 

Proper Donors and Food: 

The same forty-six faults pertaining to donors and purity of food as 
are described in the Svetambara texts are to be found in the Muldcdra also,®®® 
and hence we need not repeat them here. 

Besides the whole set of these forty-six rules, the purity of food was 
expressed in a suitable way and the monk was asked to accept such food 
which was pure in nine ways ‘navakotiparisuddha’. It was to be pure in 
three ways, to wit, mentally, vocally and physically, and be devoid of the 
faults of one’s own doing, causing others to do these or consenting to some¬ 
body else doing these. 

The Purpose of Eating and Giving Up Food: 

The reasons for which the monk ate food and gave it up were the 
same as those noted previously. 

The Mode of Eating: 

We have already seen that the monk did not use alms-vessel. He, 
therefore, ate the food in the cavity of his palms in a standing position.®®® He 
did not speak or ask for anything while on the begging tour, but simply 
suggested by his presence that he wanted food.®®^ He stood without taking 
shelter of anything like the wall, etc. and kept his feet at a distance of four 
ahgulas from each other. The entire space required for this purpose con¬ 
sisted of that region which his feet covered plus the place over which food 
might be scattered while eating, and this was expressed by the word 
‘bhumitrika’.®®® 

Irrespective of the taste of the food, the monks consumed as much food 
as was suflBicient only to carry on the bodily activities (akkhamakkhaM- 
mettaih).®®® 

684. Mill. 6, 73: ‘Suryodayastamanayorna^trikavarjitayoh asanakale/ 

Trikadvikaikamuhurtah jaghanyamadhyamotkrstab / / 

685. Ibid,, chapter 6. 

686. Prv, m, 8; Mul 1, 54; 9, 54. 

687. Ibid,, comm, on 9, 53. 

688. Ibid,, 1, 34. 

689. Ibid,, 9, 48-49: Literally it is 'suggestive of a trader who applies grease to the 
axle of his cart to carry his valuables to the desired goal. The saint, too, has to carry the 
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The Quantity of Food: 

filed half of his holly Witt 

and one fourth with windThis meant that he had half of h pp 
calmed to keep him fit 


The Fourteen Impurities: 

Nails, hair, living beings (jantu), bones, chaff, grain particles, pus, 
skin, blood, flesh, seeds, fruits, bulbs and roots v/ore deemed impurities. 

If the monk happened to come across blood, flesh, bones, skins and 
pus in the food then he did not eat the food, and underwent a prayascitta 
for it. If ho found out living beings and hair, then he gave up that food. 
If he found that it contained nails, then he did not partake of the food and 
underwent a minor prayakntta for it. If he came across the rest of the 
impurities, then he took out those things and then ate the food.®-*^ 


The Circumstances Under Which Food Cotdd Not Be Taken : 

If, while begging, a crow (kaga) happened to touch the monk, if his 
food was besmeared with dirt (mejjha), if he vomited (chaddi), or if he 
was bound (rohana), if he happened to see his own or the other’s blood 
(ruhira) or tears (assuvaya), or touch his body below the knees (janhu- 
hi^tha amarisarh), or go by bending very low—even below his naval 
(nabhiadhoniggamanaih), eat some forbidden article (paccakkhiyasevana), 
kill living beings (jantuvaho), if a crow took away food from his palm, if 
the food fell down on the ground from his hand, if a certain living being 
fell into the food from above, if he happened to see flesh, in cases of divine 
trouble (uvasagga), if a living being came in between his feet, if the person 
serving food happened to drop down the utensil (sampado bhayanana), if 
the monk got calls of nature while eating food, if he happened to enter the 
house of a low-caste person (abhojagihapavesana), if he fainted or had to 
sit down, if something bit him, if he happened to touch the ground (bhumi- 
samphasa), if bodily dirt was splashed (nitthuvanaih), if worms fell from 
his stomach (udarakimi), if he happened to take up something without 
permission of the owner (adattagahana), if somebody struck him, if the 
village was burnt, or if he happened to take up something from the ground 


bodily cart containing the jewels of virtues to the city of self-contemplation, by greasing 
the axle of life with the food obtained by alms.* Jain, C. R., op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

690. Mul. 6, 72; the normal quantity was of 32 morsels, Ibid,, 5, 153; the morsel or 
‘Kavala* consisted of 1000 rice-grains. Ibid,, comm, 

691. Ibid., 6, 65; The ‘vikrtis’: Ibid,, 5, 155-157. 
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by means of his hands or feet—then, under any of these circumstances, he 
had to go without food on that day 

It may be noted that there was nothing wrong in these rules as most 
of them were connected with the purity of food as well as with the perfect 
practice of ahirhsa. The touching by hand or foot the ground or portions 
below the knees was likely to make the hands dirty as well as contaminated 
with living beings which a monk was liable to injure. Other reasons like 
the burning of the village, or seeing somebody crying, etc. were suggestive 
of sorrow and it was likely to create hatred about the monk in the mind 
of the people if he sought to beg food on such occasions. Thus a combination 
of the principal tenets of ihe religion with the decorum of social etiquette 
may be said to be at the back of these rules. It may also be noted that 
entering the Candala homestead was not accepted by the society and the 
monk also had to justify it on the grounds of purity. 

Besides these, if the monk was touched by the Candala, or if there 
was death of a brother-monk, or if somebody left monk life or if a prominent 
personality died, then also the monk went without food. So also if there 
was trouble from the king or condeimiation by the people, then under these 
circumstances, the monk did not take food. 

DAILY ROUTINE : 

Besides the important item of begging food, the monk’s daily routine 
was spent mostly in study and meditation. 

At sunrise he got up and paid homage to the five dignitaries. Then, 
carrying on studies for some time, he went to ease nature, and, washing his 
feet and carefully scanning his requisites, he went to pay respect to the 
Jina. After that he went on the begging tour when he was sure that the 
time of childrens’ meals was over. Then, visiting the families irrespective 
of their economic position but avoiding the places where low-caste people 
or persons in mourning lived and such other places which were not fit to 
be visited by him, he ate food at a pure house in the proper way. Then 
washing his hands, feet and mouth and drinking water, he left the place 
and went to the Jina temple and confessed the faults, if any, committed by 
him. He took no night meals and hence slept after study and meditation.®®^ 


692. Ibid., 6, 76-82. 

693. Ibid,, comm, pt. 1, pp. 261-2. 

BULL. DCBZir-44 
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This was in short the daily routine of the monk. But Ae most ^im 
pcrtant and the carefully attended items of it were the six ayasyak^ or 
essential duties: viz. the ‘samaika’ or the equanimity of mind, caturvimM- 
tistava’ or the praise of the twenty-four Jinas, ‘vandana’ or salutation to the 
Arhats, Siddhas and the guru, ‘pratikramana’ or condemnation of the mental, 
vocal or physical transgressions, ‘pratyakhyana’ or the determination to give 
up sinful activities, and ‘kayotsarga’ or the practice of non-attachment to the 
body.sM 

It may be noted that these essential duties are not different from those 
described in the Svetambara texts. But it would not be out of place here 
to see some details pertaining to them as given in the Muldcdra. 

(a) Sdmd'iya: 

It implied equanimity towards all beings, the practising of three 
‘guptis’, the destruction of ‘kasayas’ or passions giving up of inauspicious 
types of meditation like ‘raudra’ and ‘arta’ and giving up attachment for the 
pleasures of the sense organs. It was done with folded hands in a standing 
posture with the mind fully concentrated.®®® 

(b) Caiivisatthava: 

Keeping a distance of four ahgulas between his feet, and the body in 
a firm, unshaky position, the monk praised the twenty-four Jinas and be¬ 
sought them to help him in getting liberation.®®* 

(c) Vandanaya: 

The monk offered his respects to the acarya, upadhyaya, pravartaka, 
sthavira and ga^adhara with due modesty. 

At the time of performing ‘alocana’ (confession of faults), asking 
questions, doing the avasyakas’, study or worship and when atoning for an 
offence done, the monk bowed down to the superiors. 

The distance between the worshipped and the worshipper was to be 
of the measure of one hand. Then scanning the purity of the body and 
clearly telling the superior that he was doing vandana, the monk performed 
it. 


694. Ibid., 1, 22-28; 7, 15. 

695. Ibid., 7, 20-39. 

696. Ibid., 7, 40-76. 
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(1) 

anadrta 


done without respect for the act, 

(2) 

stabdha 


done with pride for one's learning, 

(3) 

pravista 


going too near the superior, 

(4) 

paripi^ita 

• • 

touching the parts below the knees. 

(5) 

dola'ita 

S m 

shaking the body, 

(6) 

anku^ita 

• 4 

touching the forehead with fingers. 

(7) 

kacchaparigata 


moving the waist. 

(8) 

matsyodvarta 


revolving the lower portions of the body 




like a fish, 

(9) 

manodusta 


bearing hatred towards the guru, 

(10) 

vedikabaddha 


by keeping hands crosswise. 

(11) 

bhayena 


out of fear for death, 

(12) 

vibhyatva 


out of fear for the guru. 

(13) 

rddhigaurava 


done with a view to attract the sahgha, 

(14) 

gaurava 


done with the intention of impressing one's 




greatness, 

(15) 

stenita 


doing it secretly, 

(16) 

pratiiuta 


doing it by becoming unfavourable to the 




guru, 

(17) 

pradusta 


bearing hatred. 

(18) 

tarjita 


done after threatening the acarya. 

(19) 

sabda 


by giving up silence, or with deceit. 

(20) 

hllita 


by condemning the teacher, 

(21) 

trivalita 


bending the body, or contracting the 



forehead. 

(22) 

kuiiclta 


placing the head between the knees. 

(23) 

dr§ta 


looking at all quarters, or doing the act 




properly only when the teacher looks at 
the monk. 

(24) 

adr^ta 


sitting at a place beyond the eye-range of 




the teacher. 

(25) 

sanghasya 7 

karamocanaxh ^ 

• • 

with a view of not displeasing the sahgha, 

(26) 

alabdha 


saluting after getting the requisites, 
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(27) analabdha 

(28) hina 

(29) uttaraculika 

(30) muka 

(31) dardura 

(32) cululita 

(d) PadikkamaT^a : 


with a view to obtain requisites, 
devoid of the true mode and implications 
of vandana, 

saying loudly at the end, 1 am bowing 
down to you. Sir’, 
doing it in an inaudible tone, 
doing it very loudly so as to mix one’s 
words with those of others, 

bowing down to all by simply turning the 
head in all directions.®®'^ 


The abstention from subjective or objective transgressions was called 
‘padikkamana.’ There were six types of it common with those of the 6ve- 
tambaras, to wit: 


Daivasika 

Ratrika 

Airyapathika 

Pafcsika 

Caturmasika 

Saihvatsarika 


done at day time, 
done at night, 
regarding movement, 
fortnightly, 
four-monthly, 
yearly. 


The determination consisted of abstaining from wrong belief (mith- 
yatva), non-control (asaihyama), passions (kasaya) and movement (yoga). 
Before the ‘padikkamana’, ‘^ocana’ or confession of transgression was 
done.®®® 

After performing ‘vandana’ and scanning the place of sitting or by 
carefully wiping it with the peacock-feather broom, the monk confessed his 
transgressions before the guru by joining together his palms and by giving 
up all pride and secrecy. 

It may be noted here that the Muldcara refers to the point, already 
noted from the Bhagavatisutra^ that ‘pratikramaina’ was compulsory 
during the period of the first and the last Tlrthankaras whether a fault was 


697. Ibid., 7, 106-110. 

698. Ibid., 2, 56-58: It was to be done with the simplicity and innocence of a child: 
Jaha balo jampanto kajjamakajjam ca iijjuyarh bhanadi/ 

Taha aloceyawam mayamosam ca mottuna// 
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committed or not, while in the case of the rest of the Jinas, their followers per- 


formed ‘pratikramana’ only when a transgression was done, not otherwise.®^® 
(e) Paccakkhdna: 

It was of ten kinds: 

(1) 

Anagata 

doing a fast, for instance, earlier than it 
should have been done, 

(2) 

Atikranta 

doing it later than the decided period, 

(3) 

Kotisahita 

doing a fast taking into consideration one’s 
ability for it at that particular time. 

(4) 

Nikhandita 

doing the fast at proper time. 

(5) 

Sakara 

doing different penances like 
^kanakavali, etc. by paying attention to 
different constellations, 

(6) 

Anakara 

performing fasts at will. 

(7) 

Parimanagata 

resorting to fasting of varying periodical 
magnitudes, 

(8) 

Aparisesa 

practising fasts like the ‘caiittha’, etc. 
lifelong. 

(9) 

Adhvanagata 

fasting while crossing a forest, etc. 

(10) 

Sahetuka 

fasting done with a purpose, as, for 
instance, for the removal of divine 
trouble. 


The mode of doing the ‘pratyakhyana’ was to be pure in four ways. 
It was to be done in perfect modesty (vinayapratyakhyana), with the utte¬ 
rance of the formula exactly in the same way, tone, order and sequence as 
told by the guru (anubhasayukta®), without breaking one’s vow under ill¬ 
ness, trouble, hard labour, famine or in the forest (anupalanasahita°), and 
without anger or hatred (paripamavisuddhi) 

(f) Kaiissagga : 

It has been explained by the commentator to be the indulgence by a 
person in auspicious nature of meditation without movement of or attach¬ 
ment to the body.’®^ 

699. Ibid., 7, U4-133. 

700. Ibid., 7, 134-49. 

701. Ibid., comm. pt. I, p. 491—‘^Irasyotsargah parityagah kayotsargah sthitasya 
islnasya sarvangacalanarahitasya subhadbyanasya vittih kayotsargah’. 
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It was done by keeping a distance of four angulas between the feet, 
with arms hanging down and maintaining the body stable without even the 
slightest mov^ent. 

It was performed m^unly for the training of the body for the purpose 
of remaining aloof from sinful activities. 

The duration of ‘kayotsarga’ was different for different items as will 
be dear from the following table; 

The maximum period .. one year 

The minimum period .. antarmuhurta 

Item Period of kayotsarga 


(1) Daily pratikramapa 

108 ucchvasas 

(2) Nightly pratikramana 

54 

99 

(3) Fortnightly pratikramapa 

300 

99 

(4) Four-monthly pratikramana 

400 

99 

(5) Yearly pratikramana 

500 

99 

(6) Pimishment for violation of any of the five principal 



vows 

108 

99 

(7) At the time of taking food 

25 

99 

(8) At the time of taking water 

25 

99 

(9) After return from the alms-tour 

25 

99 

(10) At the time of going to another village 

25 

99 

(11) At the time of going to the sacred places connected 



with the Jina 

25 

99 

(12) After return from the place of study or monastery .. 

25 

99 

(13) After return from easing nature 

25 

99 

(14) Giving out bodily dirt 

25 

99 

(15) Beginning the reading of a text 

27 

99 

(16) After finidiing a book 

27 

99 

(17) At study 

27 

99 

(18) At salutation 

27 

99 

(19) At meditation 

27 

«• 
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So, according to these periods fixed for different items, the monk prac¬ 
tised ‘kayotsarga’ in which he indulged in the ‘dharma-’ and ‘sukla’ types of 
meditations, avoiding the following faults : 


(1) Ghodaya 

— standing like a horse with one foot raised 
up or bending one leg, 

(2) Lata 

— shaking one’s body like a creeper, 

(3) Slambha 

— taking resort to a pillar, or standing with a 
blank mind, 

(4) Kudya 

— taking support of a wall, 

(5) Mala 

— standing on a terrace or touching some 
higher object with the head, 

(6) Sabaravadhu 

— pressing the thighs together like the Sahara 
bride, 

(7) Nigada 

— keeping legs wide apart. 

(8) Lambottara 

— standing by bending the body (?), 

(9) Stanadrsti 

— looking at one’s breast, 

(10) Vayasa 

— looking at sides like the crow, 

(11) Khalina 

— making sound of teeth like a bridled horse, 

(12) Yuga 

— standing by stretching the neck like a yoked 
bull, 

(13) Kapittha 

— clenching the fists, 

(14) Siraprakampita 

— shaking the head. 

(15) Mukatva 

— making facial expressions and signs like the 
dumb, 

(16) AhguU 

— counting the fingers, 

(17) Bhruvikara 

— contracting or expanding the eyebrows, or 
tapping the ground with the foot, 

(18) Varuplpayi 

— standing reeling like a drunkard, 

(19) Alokanaih disanam 

— looking at all quarters, 

(20) Grivonnamana 

— stretching out the neck, 

(21) Prapamana 

— bending the body, 

(22) Ni$thlvana 

— spitting out the cough, 

(23) AiigamarSa 

«— touching the body. 


Avoiding all these faults and practising proper ‘kayotsarga’, the monk 
meditated on right faith (dar^ana), right knowledge (jfiana), right conduct 
(caritra), and on other qualities essential for monkhood. 
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Four forms of 'kSyotsarga’ based on the bodily postures and Ae types 
of meditation were also practised. According to that, ‘utthitottiuta was 
that type of 'kayotsarga’ in which the monk did ‘dharma- and Bukla^ 
‘dhyanas’ while standing up. The ‘utthitanivista’ was that in which he did ‘arta’ 
and ‘raudra’ meditations in a standing posture. The ‘upavistotthita’ was that 
in which the monk performed ‘kayotsarga’ by sitting and indulging in 
‘dharma-’ and ‘sukla’ meditations. Lastly, the ‘upavistanivista’ was that in 
which he did ‘arta’ and ‘raudra’ types of ‘dhyanas’ while sitting.''^ 

MEDITATION : 

There seems to have been no difference between the types of medita¬ 
tion and their subdivisions as given in the early Digarabara texts under 
review and the Svetambara texts. The Mulacara refers to the same types 
of meditation; and only the auspicious forms of it played an important part 
in the life of a monk inasmuch as they formed one of the items of his daily 
routine.^®® 

STUDY : 

Besides meditation and other essential duties, study formed a very 
important item of monklife. 

Study or the acquisition of knowledge (jhanacara) was eightfold 
according as it pertained to the proper time of study (kala), or to the mental, 
verbal and bodily purity (vinaya), or to study as a special vow (upadhana), 
or to the means of getting respect from others (bahumana). The student 
was to mention only the proper person under whom he had studied. He 
recited the text in the proper way (vyanjana), knowing full well the mean¬ 
ing (artha), or with both these two items (tadubhaya). 

Proper Time: 

The monk was expected to study in the first half of the night or second 
half of the day (prado§ika), two ghatikas after midnight (vairatrika), and 
when cattle were let loose, i.e. early after sunrise (gosargika). In short, he 
was asked to study throughout the major portion of the day as well as the 
night. 

Another interesting factor taken into consideration in fixing the period 
of the beginning and the close of his study was the shadow of the sun. He 
was normally asked to begin study when the shadow of the portion below 


702. Ibid., 7,150-86. 

703, Ibid., 7,197-208; 9,115-18; 10, 5. 82. 
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his knees fell to a length of seven ‘vitastis’, i.e. immediately after sunrise. 
He closed his study at the same time in the evening. 

It may be noted that this length of the shadow varied with different 
seasons, and the monk was to close down his study in the morning according 
to the following system : 


Month. Shadow of the leg below the knees. 


Asadha 

2 padas 



Sravana 

2 

„ -f 4 angulas 


Asvina 

2 

„ + 6 

- 

3 padas 

Karttika 

3 

+2 



Margasirsa 

3 

„ + 4 



Pausa 

3 

» ' 1-6 

- 

4 padas 

Magha 

4 

- 2 

>> 


Phalguna 

4 

„ - 4 



Caitra 

4 

„ - 6 

>> - 

3 padas 

Vaisakha 

3 

» - 2 



Jyestha 

3 

„ - 4 



Asadha 

3 

» - 6 

19 - 

2 padas 


The Iviproper Occasio7is of Study: 

There were times when, owing to climatic difficulties or natural pheno¬ 
mena like the eclipse, etc. study was not permitted to the monks. It may be 
noted that the list of such occasions agrees with that given in the Sthdndhga, 

The Place of Study : 

Such places as were likely to lead to mental disturbance or the viola¬ 
tion of moral conduct were avoided by monks. Hence a place which con¬ 
tained blood, impurities or flesh within a distance of hundred hands were 
deemed unfit for study. 

The Texts: 

It may be noted that the rules regarding the stoppage of study were 
applicable only to the reading of the texts ascribed to the ganadharas, pratye- 
kabuddhas, srutakevalins and the dasapurvins. All other texts like those deal¬ 
ing with the seventeenfold death, hymns in praise of the dignitaries, the essen¬ 
tial duties and biographies of religious saints were allowed to be read at all 
times. 

BVLL. DCRI.— 45 
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The Method of Study : 

The monk began the study of a text after seeking permission from the 
guru. He sat in the ‘paryahkasana’ or ‘virasana’ posture. He had to undergo 
a fast up to the fifth meal (pahea) or perform kayotsarga at the beginning 
or at the end of texts like the 'ahgas’, ‘sruta’ (i.e. fourteen Purvas), ‘skanda’ 
(vastuni), ‘prabhrta’ and 'desa.’ 

Study consisted of ‘parivartana’ (repeating of the text), Vacana’ (read¬ 
ing of the text), ^prcchana' (asking questions : but, according to the com¬ 
mentator, ‘sastrasravcina* or devout listening given to the sacred texts), ‘anu- 
preksa’ (the twelve reflections) and 'dharmakatha’ (the reading and singing 
of the biographies of great persons, and of the hymns respectively) 

While studying, he kept his mind calm and, for that sake, avoided 
taking food full of Vikrtis’ (dainties) or ‘ayambila’ (sauviraudanadikaih), 
He learnt the text without offending the teacher and did not disown the 
teacher after learning everything from himJ®^ 

Change of Guru for Further Study: 

In case a monk wanted to approach another guru for higher studies, 
he took permission of the previous guru three, five or six times, and after 
getting his consent, he went to another guru in a group of four, three or 
two monks. 

Nobody was allowed to go alone to another guru unless he himself 
was full of all ideal qualities of monkhood or accompanied by another learned 
monk. If he wandered alone, there was a likelihood of the people condemn¬ 
ing his guru for having let his disciple alone, or he was likely to forget the 
sacred texts and go astray, and thus bring a blot on the Church. Moreover, 
he was likely to come across many dangers and difliculties. So his deter¬ 
mination to live alone was not at all favoured. 

While on tour, he did not stay at a place where none of the acarya, 
the upadhyaya, the pravartaka, the sthavira, or the ganadhara was there. 
If he happened to find a book, etc. along the way then he handed it over to 
the owner or to the guru. 

Having seen the disciple approaching, the acarya received him by go¬ 
ing seven steps towards him. He asked him about his welfare and other 
matters of monklife. Then he watched the behaviour of the newcomer for 
three days and noted his conduct regarding study, begging, bedding, easing 


704. Ibid, 5, 196. 

705. Ibid., 5, 70-89. 
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nature, essential duties, and scanning the requisites. On the day of his arri¬ 
val, the student took rest, and after a couple of days or so, he let the acarya 
know the purpose of his coming. 

Knowing the purpose of his arrival, the acarya questioned him regard¬ 
ing his name, family, previous guru, his standing as a monk, the place from 
which he had come, his previous study, etc. If the student satisfied him, 
then only he was admitted by the new guru for advanced studies. 

If, on the other hand, he failed to satisfy the new guru, quarrelled or 
stole something or did not show signs of concentration, then he was deemed 
unfit. He had to undergo prayascittas for transgressions committed, if any. 
If he refused to do so, then he was driven out. 

It may be noted that the above procedure resembles with that adopted 
in changing the gana for further studies as given in the Svetambara texts. 

PENANCE AND FASTING : 

The same division of penance into external (bahira) and internal 
(abbhantara) is to be found in the Muldcdra^^^ also. These two types were 
further divided into six subdivisions. The only diHerence between the Sve- 
tambara and the Digambara texts is that the latter give a different list of the 
items of the external penance. Instead of the bhiksacarya and ‘saihlinata’ of 
the Svetambaras, they have ‘vrttiparisahkhya’ and ‘viviktasayanasana.’ The 
former meant the limiting of the number of houses to be visited for alms, or 
the number of morsels to be ei ten, or the number of donors,’^^'^ etc., and 
indirectly it may be said to bo another name for ‘avamodariya.’ The ‘vivikta- 
sayanasana’ consisted in using a place of residence free from women, eunuchs 
or beasts (stripasupandakavivarjitarii sthanasevanam). 

Other details regarding penance, e.g., the types of internal penance, 
the different magnitudes of faststhe role of penance in purifying the 
scul,*^^® etc. were the same. The monks had to put up cahniy with snow-fall, 
the scorching heat of the sun, the frenzy of the gale, and the onslaught of 
rain. The ideal before them was the mortification of the flesh so that they 
became devoid of the plumpness of the cheeks (alinagandamamsa), the eye- 


706. 5, 148-49; also TattvarthddhigamasiUra, 9, 19; Bhavapahuda, 78. 

707. ‘grhadayakabhajanaudanakaladniatit parisaiikhyanapuravako grahah’— Mul. 

comm. pt. I, p. 279. 

708. Ihid., 5, 163ff. 

709. Ihid., 9, 44. 

710. Ibid., 8, 56. 
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brows became prominent (payadabhiiidimuha) and only the pupils of the eye 
remained (adhiyadaccha) 

It may be noted that the different kinds of fasts like the ‘rayanavali’, 
or the ‘padimas’ are not prominently mentioned in these texts. 

SUPERNATURAL POWERS AND SUPERSTITION : 

Superhuman powers which were the result of penance, are not to be 
met with prominently in the Muldcdra as they are to be seen in the Niryuktis 
which we have noticed. 

C. R. Jain, in his Sannydsad}iarma?'^~ however, mentions a number of 
them. They are not different from those that are given in the Svetambara 
texts. 


One such incident was about Kundakunda (C. 1st cent. A.D.). From 
his life written by Pandit Premi based on the Jndvaprahodhn, Upadiiye'^^ 
mentions that there occurs in that book a reference to Kundakunda’s “dispute 
with Svetambaras on the mountain Girnar, in which he made the local deity 
Brahmi admit that the Nirgrantha ci’eed of the Digambaras was true.” 

The element of astronomy seems to have been prominent in the early 
Digambara monachism as we have already seen regarding the position of 
shadows of feet that were taken into consideration while studying. The 
causes of non-study also contained climatic and superstitious elements, even 
though some of them had a basis of ripe commonsense. 

DEATH: 

Leading his life in the framework of arduous rules of self-control, 
purity and simplicity, the monk looked upon death as the penance for the 
end of worldly troubles. Yet he was not eager to end life in an improper 
way (balamarapa). 

The proper ways of death (pan^tamarana), the improper types of it, 
and such other details about death and the way of entering upon it seemed 
to be the same as those given in the Svetambara texts.'^^* 


711. Ibid., 9, 64. 

712. Pp. 143-48; Mul. (comm., on 10, 66), however, gives the following list of sinful 

sciences: ^R^^anoccatanavasikaranamantrayantratantrathakasastrarajaputrakokavatsya- 

yanapitrpindavidhayakaih sutraih n:aihsadividhayakavaidyasavadyajyotisas^tradirataih’ 

713. Op. cit, p. VU. 

714. Mul 2, 59. 74. 76. 103; 3, 120; 5, 152. 
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MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL: 

The fundamentals of moral discipline consisted of the fivefold acara, 
the twenty-eight principal virtues (mulagunas), the subsidiary virtues 
(uttaragunas), the twelve reflections (anupreksa), the twelvefold penance 
(tapas), nine kinds of celibacy, ten kinds of service (vaiyaprtya), the putting 
up with the twenty-two troubles (parlsaha) and perfect indifference to 
the body 

Fivefold Acara : 

It consisted of ideal behaviour pertaining to ‘darsana’ (right faith 
or belief in the validity of the tenets of the Jina devoid of doubts), ‘jnana’ 
(right way of acquiring knowledge through methodical study), ‘caritra’ (right 
behaviour) consisting of the five great vows, the abstinence from night meal 
(raibhoyana), the practice of three ‘guptis’ and five ‘samitis’, the carrying 
out of the five great vows with all their peculiarities and implications 
(bhavana), the tapas (the twelvefold penance) and the virya (bravely 
carrying out the controlled mode of monklife) 

Twenty-eight Mulagunas : 

Besides the five great vows, ^samitis’ and ‘guptis’, the monk had to 
carry out, as v/e have already seen, the six essential duties (avassaya), the 
practice of tonsuring the head (loya), nudity (accelakka), no bath (anhana), 
sleeping on the ground (khidisayana), non-cleaning of the teeth (adanta- 
dhaihsana), eating food by standing (thidibhoyana) and one meal a day 
(eyabhatta) 

The Twelve Reflections (anupreksa): 

The monk reflected over the twelve qualities of worldly life so as to 
imbibe on his mind its real nature and the way out of it. 

These ^anupreksas’ were the impermanence of all things (adhruva), 
the feeling of no shelter other than Jina-dharma (asarana), the principle of 
undergoing the effects of one’s own karman (ekatva), the knowledge of the 
separate existence of the body and of the futility of the help from others 
in crossing the saihsara or facing death (anyatva), the truth of the misery 
of worldly existence (saihsara), the philosophy which advocated the non¬ 
creation of the world (loga) by anybody, the realisation that the life in hell 

715. BMvapdhvda: 78-103: Upadhye, op, cit.. Ill, 5-73; Intro, p. XXXIV. 

716. Mul. 5, 3-222. 

717. Ibid., 1, 2-3. 
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or as lower beings is definitely bad (asubha), the cause of karmic influx 
(asrava), the stoppage of that influx (saihvara), the dissipation of karmic 
atoms (nirjara), the utility of religion as the sole protector (dharma) and 
enlightenment (bodhi). 

It would be clear from the above list that the fundamental basis of 
the moral discipline as followed by both the ^vctambaras and the Digam- 
baras was identical. 

Besides this philosophical background, the monk, in everyday life, had 
to remain away from things and circumstances which wore likely to break 
his vow of celibacy. For that, he had to abstain from taking excessive food 
(viiilahara), or eating dainties (panivarasaseva), the washing of the body 
(kayasohana), the wearing of garlands, etc. (gandhamallaim), the acceptance 
of exciting residence (sayanasohana), contact with women (itthisamsagga), 
amassing of wealth (atthasangahana), remembrance of former enjoyments 
(puvvaradisarana), and fulfilling the demands of the senses (indiyavisaya- 
radi) ™ 

For the perfect maintenance of celibacy and self-control, the monk had 
to be completely indifferent towards the body. Ho was not allowed to take 
bath,*^^^ wear garments, or clean teeth.*^^^ He was to sleep on boar ground, 
and on one side.^^^ In illness, he was not permitted to take medicine but was 
asked to put up with physical pangs patiently, tliinking that the words of the 
Jina were the only medicine,'^^^ 

As an attempt towards the lessening of physical beauty, the avoidance 
of injury to living beings in the hair, and the practice of putting up with 
bodily trouble, the monks resorted to the uprooting of hair from the head, 
beard and moustache (loya) 

The best period for doing it was within every two months, the average 
within three and the maximum within four months. The practice consisted 
in pulling out the hair from the head, and on the chin by the hands at 
daytime.*^^ A fast of one day was done before ‘loya.’ 

Along with these outward signs, the monk was expected to be pure at 
heart and ready to confess his transgressions before his guru (alocana). 


718. Thid., 10, 105-06; 11, 13-14. 

719. Prv. Ill, 8. 

720. Ibid., Mul 9, 70-72. 

721. Ibid., 1, 32; 9, 28-29; 10, 81; Prv. Ill, 8. 

722. Mul 9, 73-86. 

723. ‘Uppadidakesamaihsuga’ Prv. Ill, 5. 8. 

724. The commentator says ‘ahoratramadhye’: Mul, 1, 29; comm., pt. I, pp. 36-7. 
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While doing so he was to avoid the ten faults which we have already noticed 
as given in the SthdndngaJ-'^ 

Keeping his mind calm and pure, the monk was ready to serve those 
who needed his help. He helped his seniors as well as his juniors, and showed 
proper respect to the nuns and Doing service to the acarya, the 

upadhyaya, the ascetic, the ilJ, the monks, the kuia, gana and sahgha, he did 
his best to relieve those who were i aligned by long travel or those who were 
troubled by thieves, beasts, kings, Hoods, cholera or tamine. He offered 
bedding, seat, residence and requisites to the ill and looked after their 
ComfortJ-’^ 

In short, his life consisted of service, seiL-conii'ol and puiily, and the 
following verse may be said to biii'g out ih-j essence' of instructions to the 
monk.'^“^ ^ 

‘Bhikkharii cai’a vasa raime tnovahi jcinchi nia baiiu jampa / 

Dukkham salia jina nidda meUiiii bhavehi sutthu veraggam / / 

“Go on the begging tour, slay in a forest, eat but a little, speak only 
measured words, put up with misery, conquer sleep, practise friendship (with 
all) and non-attachment in an excellent manner.’^ 

COMPARISON BETWEEN SVETAMBARA AND DIGAMBARA MONA¬ 
CHISM : 

A survey of the rules of monastic conduct as given in the Svetambara 
and the Digambara texts reveals a i^amber of similarities and a few differences 
between these two major sects of the Jainas, which may be noted below. 

The basis of monachism consisting of rules of moral discipline were 
identical for both of them, with the only diflerence that the Digambaras were 
perhaps more strict in the literal praedee of the vow of ‘aparigraha' as they 
advocated it to the extent of practising nudity. In the case of requisites also, 
the same consideration prevailed and the Digambara monk carried only a 
peacock-feather broom and a ‘kundika' for water. Moreover, they slept on 
bare ground instead of on a plank. 

This sort of moral discipline and ‘aparigraha’ (non-possession) led to 
some distinctions of their own. They preferred to use a broom more fine than 


725. Ibid,, 11, 15. 

726. Ibid., 6, 187. 

727. Ibid., 5, 192-195. 

728. Ibid., 10, 4. 
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the wollen one used by the Svetambaras though the principle behind it—viz., 
protection to and non-injury of living beings—was the same. Moreover, 
iiTiliU-P the Svetambaras, they consumed food in the palm of their hand and 
hence went without the begging bowl. 

The rules regarding proper food, purity of the donor and of the food, 
the quantity of food and the time for it were the same for both of them. 

The Digambara texts of this period do not reveal a planned system of 
study of the different texts as the one seen in the Vyavaharasutra which lays 
down a definite course of study spread over a period of twenty years. But, 
the times for study and non-study, the texts to be read, the way of doing it 
and the relations between the guru and the disciple did not differ much for 
both these sects. The device, however, of fixing the time of the study in 
different seasons based on shadow of the feet, as given in the Muldcara may 
be said to be not perfect as slight differences in it were likely to be there.. 

The rules concerning meditation, penance, residence and fasting did 
not seem to have been different in these two sects. 

It may be said that the Niryuktis of the 6vetambaras refer to a num¬ 
ber of supernatural powers of monks, but the Miilacdra is silent over the 
matter, and this perhaps indicates the increase in such practices in the later 
period (Niryuktis c. 4th cent, a.d.; Mulacara c. 1st cent. a.d.) in the Jaina 
Church as a whole, or that may prove the dislike of such practices in the 
early Digambara texts. 

In short, it may be remarked that the differences between these two 
sects, as revealed in their representative texts, pertained more to practice 
than to moral philosophy. 

THE CONDITION OF THE DIGAMBARA CHURCH : 

When compared with the condition of the Svetambara Church as 
revealed in the Chedasutras, the state of the Digambara Church as seen 
from the Muldcara and other contemporary texts presents quite a different 
picture. The latter type of texts seldom reveal a plaimed and qualified 
hierarchy, the statement of rules of monastic jurisprudence, or concrete 
cases of transgressions and punishments. 

Inspite of the fact that the Digambara texts also give a list of ten 
prayascittas the last two items of which differed from those in the Svetam- 
bara list, they seldom reveal traces of their execution so peculiar to corporate 
life. Even though the monk was asked not to live outside the ‘gaccha’, the 
trend seemed to favour solitary life. 
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Even though some of the church units were common to both, the 
'sambhoga* of the Svetambaras seldom gets a reference in the Muldcdra. 
Instead of that, the ‘gaccha’ and the ‘gana’ seemed to have the same 
prominence as revealed in the Niryuktis or even the Prakirnakas. 

The unorganised state of the Digambara Church may be attributed, 
perhaps, to the fact that they had to live in a foreign region*^-® and had to 
face new people. Hence they had to impress the people there more by their 
behaviour than by their Church organisation. 

* ♦ * 


GANAS AND SAKHAS IN THE KALPASUTRA’^^^ 

(Order as in the Text) 


Name 

Aryaiidgila sdkhd 

Aryapadmild „ 
Aryajayanii „ 

Aryatdpa^ „ 

Godasa Gana 


Originator 
.. Arya Nagila 

., Arya Padmila 
.. Arya Jayanta 

.. Arya Tapasa 
.. God^a 


Disciple of 
► Arya Vajrasena 
Bhadrabahu 


Four ^khas: 

(1) Tdmraliptikd 

(2) Kotivarmyd 

(3) Pundravardhamyd 

(4) Dd^kharabhatikd 

Uttarabalissaha Gana 

Four isakhas: 

(1) Kausamhikd 

(2) Sautaptikd 
(Pkt. Soittiya) 

(3) Kautumhim 

(or Kuni^adhail) 

(4) Candandgwn 


[ (Named after 
y regions and 
\ towns) 

Uttara and 
Balissaha 

,. (Named after the 
city) 


729. It is believed that the Digambaras migrated to the South in about the 4th 
century b.c. 

730. KalpasHtra, SEE., VoL XXII, pp. 288-294. 

BULL. DCRL—46 
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Name 

Originator 

Trairdsika sdkhd 

Chaluka 

Rohagupta 

* Uddeha Gana 

Four sakhas: 

(1) Udumharikd 

(Pkt. Udumbarijjiya) 

Arya Rohana 

(2) Mdsapurikd 

(3) Matipatrikd 

* (4) Purnapatrikd 

Six kulas : 

* (a) Ndgahhuta 

(b) Somahhuta 

(c) Ullagaccha 

(or Ardrakacclia?) 

(d) Hastilipta 

(e) Nandika 

(f) Parihdsaka 

(Regional) 

Uduvatika Gana , # 

Four sakhas : 

(1) Kampiyikd 

(2) Bhadmyikd 

(3) KakandikcL 

(4) Mekhallyikd 

Three kulas: 

(a) Bhadrayaska 

(b) Bhadraguptika 

(c) Yasobhadra 

Bhadrayasas 

* Vesavatika Gana (?) 

Four sakhas : 

Kamarddhi 

(1) Srdvastikd 

(2) Rdjyapdlikd 

(3) Antaranjikd 

(4) Ksemaliptikd 

(City-name) 


Disciple of 
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Name Originator 

Four kulas: 

(a) Ganika 
*(b) Maighika (?) 

(c) Kamarddhika 

(d) Indrapuraka 


Carana Gana 
Four sakhas: 

* (1) Hdritamdldkdri 

(2) Sankdsikd 

(3) Gavedhukd 
*(4) Vajrandgari 

Seven kulas: 

(a) Vdtsallya 

* (b) Pniidharmika 

* (c) Hdridraka 

* (d) Piisyamitrika 
(e) Mdlyaka 

* (f) Aryacetaka 

* (g) Krsm^sakha 

Manava Gana 

Four Sakhas: 

(1) Kdsyapiyd 

(2) Gautamiyd 

(3) Vdsisthtyd 

(4) Saurdstrika 

Three kulas: 

(a) l^iguptika 

(b) J^idatUka 

(c) Ahhiyasasa 


•. Srigupta 


.. Rsigupta 

Kakandaka 


.. (Regional) 


Disciple of 
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Name 

Originator 

Disciple of 

♦Kautika Gana 

,. Susthita and 

Supratibuddha 


Four sakhas : 

♦ (1) Uccandgan 

.. Arya Santisenika ? 

Susthita and 

(2) Vidyddham 

,. Vidyadharagopala ) 

Supratibuddha 

*(3) Vajrz 
* (4) Madhyamikd 

or Madhyamd (?) 

.. Piyagantha 


Four kulas : 

(a) BraJimaliptaka 

(b) Vdtsaltya 

(c) Vdmya 

*(d) Prasnavdhanaka 

Aryasenikd sdkhd 

.. Arya Senika disciple 

of Arya Santisenii 

Aryatdpa^ „ 

.. ,, Tapasa 

»* If 

Aryakuberd „ 

,. „ Kubera „ 

9f ff 

Aryarsipdlitd „ 

•. „ R^palita „ 

»> 9f 

Brahmadvlpikd „ 

.. „ Samita „ 

Arya Siihhagiri 
Jatismara 

Aryavajrd „ 

Vaira 

*» ff 

Aryandgild „ 

.. „ Vajrasena 


Aryapadmd „ 

„ Padma 


Aryajayantt „ 

.. „ Ratha 



Sakhas after regional names indicate the existence of the Jainas in 
Bengal, parts of U.P., Central Gujarat and Sauraftra. 


[* See, Part IV for details.] 





Chapter 3 


THE POST-CANONICAL TEXTS 
Introduction 

Upto now wo have viewed a picture of the Svet^bara 
Jaina monachism as revealed in the earlier and the later portions 
of its Canon, as well as that of the Digambara monachism in its 
early phases. 

The present chapter deals with the post-canonical litera¬ 
ture of the Svetambaras, consisting mainly of the Bhasyas, 

Tikas, Cumis and other independent works of Jaina scholars. 

Along with these are also included Digambara works of the early 
and the medieval periods. 

On the whole, therefore, this chapter may be said to per¬ 
tain to the study of Jaina monachism during the period from the 
Council of Valabhi to the end of the seventeenth century a.d. 

THE CHURCH: 

The spread of Jaina monachism over a very wide region of the north, 
central, western and southern India is evidenced by constant references to 
these parts in the post-canonical literature. It may, however, be noted that 
even the Bhasyas did not like to go astray from the traditional list of the 
twenty-five and a half Aryan countries^ inspite of this spread. 

For instance, countries like Malava, Maharastra, Lata, Karnata, Dra- 
vi^a, Gau^a and Vidarbha are mentioned.^ Besides a mere mention of these, 
the post-canonical texts refer to the peculiar habits of the people and the 
state of Jaina monachism there. It was said that in the Damila (Dravida) 
country, Jaina monks could hardly get any shelter and hence they had to 
live under the trees.^ Tosali was a great centre of the Jainas and the 
Vyavdhdrahhdsya^ refers to the tradition of a certain king Tosalika who 
guarded an image of the Jaina. The same country was sometimes hit with 
torrential rains which damaged the crops, and hence the monks had to eat 


1. Brh. kalp. hha„ Vol. HI, p. 913. 

2. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 382. 

3. Ibid, vjtti, II, V. 1231. 

4. 6, U5£t. 
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palm-fniils to matatein themselves.* DetthhjSvito (DaksMpalha) tos a 
region where the Jaina monks were warmly welcomed were offered 
sumptuous alms.« Another account gives the story of Arya Kalaka who went 
to Suvarinahhumi (Burma) to see his disciples thereJ 


The traditional account of the spread of Jaina monachism to different 
parts of India, however, attributes this spread to the religious zeal of king 
Sampai (Samprati), the grandson of Asoka, who, having conquered Ujjain 
and the Deccan, opened up new venues for the Jaina monks in Mahara$tra, 
Saurastra, Andhra and Kudukka (Coorg)This spread may be said to have 
led to “a definite feeling in the Jaina Church in the early centuries of the 
Christian era to know thoroughly the parts of the countries which were under 
the sphere of the Jain influence. This growth of geographical knowledge 
may be further seen in the Curnis and even the Tlkas where an effort to 
record truly and scientifically the ethnological and geographical facts is 
observed”.® 


Against this wider background an attempt to study the Jaina Church 
may now he imdertaken. 


Persons Eligible jor Church-life: 

In all, forty-eight persons (eighteen among men, twenty among females 
and ten among the eimuchs) were debarred entry to monastic life.^® The 
list did not differ from that found in the Canonical texts. Not only that but 
even later texts like the Acaradinakara attributed to Vardhamanasuri (c. 11th 
cent. A.D.)^^ give but the same list.’^ 

Inspite of these rules, the post-canonical texts reveal a number of cases 
in which exceptions rather than the rule itself, were followed. In this con¬ 
nection a very interesting episode of a child is to be found in the Avasyaka- 
curniP There it is told that a child of six months was taken by the father- 
monk for ordination. The mother complained to the king about this. The 
king was baffled and asked the mother to see whether the child would go 
to her. The mother called out the child but it refused to go. The father- 


5. Brh. kalp. bha.. Vol. n, lOCOf. 

6. Nis-C. 15, p. 996. 

7. Avasyoka-C. II, p. 25. 

8. Bfh, kalp. bha.. vr. Vol. Ill, 3276f. 

9. JiUN, J. C., Life in Ancient India, p. 246. 

10. Brh. kalp. bhd., Vol. IV, 4365-66. 

11. See WnraBRNTTz, op. ctt., Vol. II, p. 587, fn. 6. 

12. See Glasknapp, Der lainismus, Guj. transl. pp. 344-5. 

13. p. 391f. 
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monk asked the child to hold the ‘rajoharana’, and it did. Hence the matter 
was decided in favour of the father. 

The Nislthacurni^^ gives permission to the following six types of 
children who could be ordained: 

(1) a child all the members of whose family wanted to join the order; 

(2) a child all the relatives except the father-monk of whom were 

dead, 

(3) an orphan with right faith; 

(4) an orphaned issue of the sejjayara; 

(5) the issue of a raped nun; 

and (G) a child where there were chances of benefiting the kula, gana or 
the sahgha through state officers. 

The same considerations were shown towards a eunuch who was nor¬ 
mally not allowed entry. But if he were dear to the king, or able to look 
after the welfare of the ‘gaccha’ in cases of royal disfavour, or an able 
physician who could look after the ill, then he was initiated. But, even then, 
by hook or crook he was to be driven out of the ‘gaccha’.^^ 

It seems, therefore, likely that the Church tried to please the ruling 
power, and avoided, as far as possible, enmity with the king. On the 
contrary, it did not lose any opportunity of getting benefit out of it for the 
spread of the Order, 

Initiation and Confirmation: 

When a person wishing to renounce the world came to the monks, 
only the ‘gitartha’ (well-versed) among them was allowed to give him ordina¬ 
tion.^® Before that, however, the candidate had to seek permission of his 
dependents for renunciation. 

The candidate was asked various questions regarding his whereabouts 
and the motive of his renunciation. If he replied properly to these questions 
then only he was initiated (pawavana). 

Then he did the ‘loya’ (uprooting the hair in five handfuls), and was 
given the ^Samaika Sutra’ on his request. 

After the ‘Samaika’, he was given instructions regarding the lessons 
(grahaj^jiasik^) their practice (asevanasik^a). This was called ‘sikkhavapa’. 


14. 11, pp. 717ff. 

15. Bfh. fcdlp. hha., Vol. V, 5172-89. 

16. Ibid., 5140. 
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If during the period of probation, the novice mastered the Sutras, then 
only he was confirmed (uvatthavana) on an auspicious place either under a 
tree or in a caityagrha. This ‘upasthapana’ was done on all days except the 
fourth and the eighth days of a fortnight, and an auspicious constellation was 
taken into account. If the candidate did not know the naksatra of his birth, 
then that of the acarya was taken into consideration on this occasion. Then, 
taking hold of the ‘colapattaka’ by the elbows and of the ‘mukhapotika’ by 
the left hand fingers, as well as of the ‘rajoharana’, the candidate was made 
to repeat the five great vows, each one thrice. 

If more than one candidate came for confirmation then the one who 
was the oldest in the group was confirmed first. If they were ksatriya princes 
then the one who was closer to the acarya [in relation (?) asannatara 
acaryasya] was made the senior (ratnadhika). Then they perambulated 
round the acarya who told them that he was their acarya and somebody else 
was their upadhyaya. Till confirmed, nobody was allowed to go on the 
begging tour along with the other monks.^^ 

The requisites offered were, first the clothes, and then the pots.^* These 
were acquired from any house. But articles like the broom were not easily 
available. In a few cases an intelligent candidate prepared them of his own 
accord. There were some who preferred to buy these requisites in a shop 
(kuttiavana) • 

If possible, requisites for all the members of the ‘sramanasangha’ were 
bought by the candidate. But if he could not afford to do so, then at least 
seven sets—^three for one’s own use and four for the acarya and other res¬ 
pectable monks—^were to be brought. 

The cost of an ordinary man’s requisites amounted to five rupees; that 
of a merchant who wanted to renounce, came to a thousand rupees, and that 
of a king to a lakh of rupees. These were the minimum prices which varied 
according to the coin-values in different regions and according to the nature 
of the demands of the persons having different status in society. Such 
shops, it was said, were many in and Rayagiha.^® 

Church Hierarchy: 

Having once entered the order and got confirmed as a monk, the 
candidate rose to different posts in the Church hierarchy more on account of 
his conduct and learning than on account of his age. 


17. Ibid., Vol. I, 414, (p. 120); IV, 4357. 

18. Ogha^N,vr. p. 108a. 

19. Brh. kalp. hhd,, Vol. IV, 4212-19. 
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The Brhatkalpahhasya refers at different places to different lists of 
officers all of whom, however, cannot clearly be explained. The lists as 
given are the following: 

(a) (1) acarya, (2) upadhyaya, (3) bhiksu, (4) sthavira, (5) 

ksullaka.20 

(b) (1) acarya, (2) abhiseka, (3) bhiksu, (4) ksullaka, (5) sthavira.^i 

(c) References to the (1) acarya, (2) phaddagapai spardhakapati), 
(3) ganin.22 

(d) Reference to the vrsabha.^ 

The Acarya: 

The acarya or the ganadhara was one whose duties and qualifications 
were the same as those given in the Chedasutras. Along with academic and 
moral qualifications, he had to equip himself with administrative ability as 
he was the head of the gaccha.^^ 

He was to be a person knowing regional etiquettes, and hence a person 
who had studied the canon was made to tour throughout various countries 
(dvadasa var^ni desadarsanaih karayitavyah) for twelve years.^^ 

The acarya always occupied a position of respect in the gaccha. In 
cases of attacks by the robbers, an ordinary monk posed as an acarya to 
save the real one.^® In cases of floods, fires, epidemics and famine he was 
to be saved at all costs, even at the sacrifice of other monks.^"^ 

It seems that he was eqi ated with the ganin or the ganapati or the 
suri. But the ganin was also taken to be an upadhyaya sometimes.^® 

Inspite of the high standard of qualifications expected of an acarya, 
there seems to have been a degradation of the acaryahood in this period as 
is clear from the following verses; 

“Without undergoing a proper kind of discipleship, some fools wander 
as wild elephants, posing as an acarya, being in a hurry to be so. 


20. Voi. II, 1447; III, 2407. 

21. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4336. 

22. Ibid,, Vol. in, 2132-36. 

23. Ibid., 2405, 2411. 

24. Ibid., Vol. I, 708-09; an acarya who could not take proper care of the gaccha 
was not to be obeyed; Ibid., Vol. II, vs. 936-38. 

25. Ibid., Vol. II, (pp.) 379-80. 

26. Ibid., Vol. Ill, 3005ff. 

27. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4333-46. 

28. Ibid. Vol. V, comm, on 5831, p. 1538. 
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“The acaryatva of such persons is useless as that of a kup^ka in the 
case of a parivrajaka. Just as the kim^ika even though worshipped and 
saluted by the parivrajaka fails to answer to his questions, so also the false 
ac&ryas are of no avail. 

“The pupils also hurry up (towards the acarya), the acaryas are also 
pleased quickly. Therefore, the world is virtually filled with such half- 
in.structed goblins!”^ 

Various prayascittas were given to those who selected an unfit acarya 
as well as to those who accepted such a post. 

If he, who had not studied or had studied but forgotten the Cheda- 
sutras, was appointed the head of the gaccha, then®® 

(a) he who appointed him had to undergo ‘catvaro bharika masah’; 

(b) he who accepted such a post had to face ‘catvaro masa gurukah’; 

(c) if the post was given to an ‘abahusruta’ and ‘agitartha,’ then he 
who had appointed such a person had to face ‘catvaro guravah; 

(d) -do-but a gitartha.then ‘caturguravah’; 

(e) -do-‘bahusruta’ but ‘agitartha’-then ‘caturguravah’; 

(f) one who was ‘abahuiruta’ and ‘agitartha’ and accepted the post, 

then ‘caturgurukah’); 

(g) do-‘abahusruta’ but ‘gitartha’ ‘caturgurukah’; 

(h) -do-‘bahu^ta’ and ‘agitartha’ ‘caturgurukah’. 

The Upddhyaya : 

The duties of the upadhyaya consisting chiefly of giving instructions to 
young monks (sutrapradata) in the lessons of the sacred texts, seemed to 
have remained unchanged. 

The Ahhiseka : 

He is explained as being one who knew both the meaning and the read¬ 
ing of the sutras, and was deemed fit for the post of an acarya (acaryapada- 
sthapanarhah) Sometimes, he was equated with the upadhyaya.®® 


29. Ibid. Vol, I, 373-75. 

30. Ibid. Vol. I, 703-04. 

31. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4336. 

32. Ibid, in, 2405, 2411. 
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The Vrsabha : 

He remained junior both to the acarya as well as to the upadhyaya as 
he had to get up out of respect to both these higher officers.^ We have al¬ 
ready seen that the Oghaniryukti commentary explains him as being ‘vaiya- 
vrtyakaraiiasamarthah’. 

The Pravartin: 

He was junior to the acarya but looked after the requirements of the 
members of a gaccha.^** 

It is difficult to make out the distinction between a bhiksu (khuddaga) 
and a sthavira (Ihera). Whether the slhavira meant simply an old monk or 
whether he had an independent status in the Church hierarchy cannot be 
said. 

The ksullaka was a young novice having a less standing as a monk than 
the sthavira who was advanced in age and w'ho, therefore, occupied a posi¬ 
tion of respect in the hierarchy. Possibly a bhiksu and a ksullaka were iden¬ 
tical. 

Church Units : 

The monks were divided into the following units which, it may be 
noted, were not exclusive but were inter-connected with one another. 

(o) The Gana: 

The gana, as we have already noted, was a unit made up of many 
kulas (parasparasapeksanekakulajamudayah) 

The exact strength of a gana was five, (ekaikasmin gana panca pahea 
purusa bhavanti) It may be noted that an earlier text, Muldcdra, belong¬ 
ing to the Digambaras, describes in its commentary the gana to be a group 
of three people.^^ The maximum number of the members of a gana was a 
thousand.38 

That the monks were constantly in the habit of changing the gana is 
perhaps evident from remarks against itP This we have already marked in 
the canonical texts also. 


33. Ibid. IV, 4459-68. 

34. Ibid. I, 615. 

35. Ibid, vr, on 2780, Vol. III. 

36. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 430. 

37. Mul. 10, 92. 

38. Utkarsatah puru§apramanam sahasraprthaktvam—Br/i. kalp, bhd. rr on 1443, 

Vol. n. ’ ’ 

39. Nisithacurni (Mss.) 8, refers to ‘paraganiccaya* or ®ya--a monk or nun who 
keeps contact with members of another gana— PdtyasaddariiahaniuivOf p. 671. 
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The rules of changing the gana, the procedure of going to another gana 
and other details concerning it need not be repeated as t ey were more o 
less the same as those found in the canonical texts as well. 


Inspite of these rules, it should not be ignored that the place of the g^a 
was gradually being taken over by the gaccha. The commentators fre¬ 
quently equate the gana with the gaccha, and the tendency to equate t e 
acarya with the ganadhara and calling him the head of the gaccha also corro- 
borates the dwindling importance of the gana. 


(b) The Kula: 

The kula was explained in the old traditional fashion, as being the 
unit which formed the gana (ganah kulasamudayah) 

No other details regarding it can be had, and the commentators simply 
refer to the 'Nagendra’ and the 'Candrakulas’ as illustrations of it.^ 


(c) The Gaccha: 

The gaccha, however, is seen to have become very prominent in the 
post-canonical literature so as to take the place of the gana. 

It consisted of at least three monks (tigamaiya gaccha) P That consist¬ 
ing of four or five monks was considered to be of a normal size, and it was 
defined as the ‘guruparivara’ i.e. the following of a particular acarya.^^ 

The qualifications and the defects of a good and a bad gaccha have 
already been studied when dealing with the Prakirnakas. In addition to 
those, the Brhatkalpahhdsya^^ gives the following : 

(1) by living in a gaccha, the monk gets acquainted with unique 
knowledge; 

(2) he gets stabilised in faith and conduct; 

(3) due to the constant control of the acarya, the monk has a chaste 
life; 


40. Brh. kalp, hM,, Vol. V, comm, on 5615, p. 1486; Ibid., p. 1513. Also Jacobi's 
remark: “Modern gaccha appears to be equivalent to ancient gana”— SBE,, XXII, p. 288, 
f .n. 2. 

41. Brh. kalp. bhd. Vol. I, 492-93; 

42. Ibid. 

43. Ibid. Vol. n, 1630; The gaccha has been referred to in the Pinda^N. bh&. 40; 
SamardtccakaM 148; “Gacchavasa” Dharmasangraha 3. 

44. Pancavastuka as quoted in Paiyasadda., p. 358. 

45. Vol. V, 5713-20. 
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(4) there he acquires a liking for service and study; 

(5) he does not come in contact with women; 

(6) on the advice of the acarya he controls his passions; 

(7) it was the order of the Tirthahkaras that a gurukula should not 
be left; 

(8) the newly-ordained gets a liking for religious life in a good com¬ 
pany; and 

(9) if he lives alone then bad thoughts crowd in his mind. 

Thus corporate life was more or less compulsory for the monks. 

The acarya looked to the upkeep of the morale of the members of the 
gaccha. If, inspite of repeated v/arnings, the disciples indulged in bad ways, 
then they w’ere driven out of the gaccha. If, however, the monk or monks 
begged pardon for the offence, then they were expressly told that they were 
driven out with a view to avoid further moral decay, and then were re¬ 
admitted to the gaccha after they had underwent the punishment of 
‘masalaghu.’ 

If the dissenters were in a majority, and they refused to fall out, then 
the minority kept them awake till late at night under some pretext, and when 
the dissenters slept, the minority left the place before the former awoke.^ 

In cases of quarrels, the acarya and the upadhyaya had to do their best 
to pacify the members involved in quarrelling. They were neither allowed 
to leave the gaccha in disgust without pacifying the quarrels, nor remain in 
it with a prejudiced mind.*^^ 

Normally the ‘parsvasthas’ were not to be saluted. But in order to 
save the interests of the gaccha, one was allowed to do so to create goodwill 
in their mind.*^ 

Monks were allowed to leave the gaccha if they thought that it did not 
follow a proper mode of life. That gaccha in which the members did not 
remind (sarana) their co-monks about their proper duties or lapses in them, 
where transgressions were not disliked (varana) and where the recurrence 
of faults was not tried to be prevented by scolding the transgressors, was to 
be given up.^® 


46. Ibid Vol. II, 1272-73. 

47. Ibid., Vol. V, 5750-83. 

48. Ibid,, Vol. rV, 4542. 

49. Ibid. VoL rV, 4464. 
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Besides such reasons, a monk could leave the gaccha if he was well- 
versed and qualified enough to accept the ‘Jinakalpika mode of life, the pio- 
ceduro of wliicli wus as follows \ 

Before entering this mode of life, one had to study the Jinakalpacara 
and compare it with the normal mode of monk life. The monk had to practise 
the ‘utkutukasana/ and sit or lie on bare slabs of stone, as he was required to 
do as a ‘Jinakalpika’ monk. Then, on an auspicious place, time, day, naksatra 
and mental mood, on gathering the sangha or at least one’s relatives, the monk 
accepted ‘Jinakalpatva’ at the hands of either a Tirthahkara, or a ganadhara, 
or a ‘caturdasapurvadhara’ or a ‘dasapiirvadhara.’ If neither of these was 
available, the monk could do so under a banyan or an Asoka tree. 

If the candidate accepting Jinakalpatva was an Scarya, then he instal¬ 
led somebody else in his place to look after the gaccha. The newly appointed 
acarya was asked to respect the opinion of those who deserved it. Then the 
previous acarya left the place and went to a lonely place with his bowl and 
other requisites, if any, as it was left to him whether to remain naked or 
otherwise. The rest of the monks accompanied him to some distance to bid 
him a farewell, and they returned when he could not be seen.^ 

The Growth of the Gacchas : 

Inspite of frequent reference to the gaccha, the commentarial literature 
does not seem to refer to various gacchas with their names. The non-exe- 
getical and the postcanonical literature, however, refers to such gacchas here 
and there. But the Prasastis refer to numerous gacchas.^^ Buhler^- men¬ 
tions the tradition which says that the eighty-four gacchas originated with 
the disciples of Uddyotanasuri in about the 10th cent. a.d. 

In this connection, it may be noted that even though the gaccha as a 
unit appears to go back to the period of the Niryuktis, it is not to be found 
with any designation, either regional or personal, or with any peculiarity of 
monastic practice, till possibly the 9th or the 10th century a.d. on the evi¬ 
dence of epigraphical sources available at present. 

Other Units: 

Other minor units like the ‘pha^daga,’^^ ‘sambhoga’®^ and the ‘man- 

even though referred to in the commentarial literature, seem to have 

50. Ibid. Vol. II, 1363-77. 

51. See the end of this chapter. 

52. The Indian 'Sect of the Jainas, p. 77. 

53. Ogha-N. hha. Ill; BWi. kalp. bha,, Vol. Ill, 2132-36. 

54. Ogha-N. vr. p, 16a; Brh. kalp. hha. Vol. H, p. 475; Vol. Ill, v. 3282. 

55. Ibid., Vol. V, 5542. 
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fallen to the background as the references to them are scanty as well as their 
explanations add no new information. And we get the references only to 
the Gaccha, ?§akha and the Kula in abundance in later literature. 

Monastic Jurisprudence : 

Texts like the Brhatkalpahhdsya, the Jitakalpahlidsya, the Mahdni^tha, 
the Curnis, and the VinisaiiviihMka;*^ describe the same ten types of punish¬ 
ments which formed the basis of monastic jurisprudence in the canonical 
texts. 


Inspite of that, however, these texts seem to bring to prominence an 
elaborate .sj^stem of expiatory fasts like the ‘caturlaghu,’ ‘caturguru,’ ‘masala- 
ghu,’ ‘masaguru,’ (which v/ere distinguished further as ‘kalalaghu’ or ‘°guru,’ 
and ‘tapolaghu’ or ‘""guru’), and the ^pancaraindiya’ which the transgressor 
had to undergo for purification. 

The Curni to the Brhatkalpahhdsya (V, 359), according the Schu- 
ERiNG,^^ explains ‘vavahara’ (the procedure of treating the transgressor), as 
expiatory fasts of varied durations which were divided into nine categories 
like the following : 


Name of the punishment 
Gurub 
Gurugatarao 
Ahagurub 
Lahub 
Lahutarab 
Aha-lahub 
Lahusab 
Lahusatarab 
Ahalahusab 


Duration 

Nature of the fast 

1 month 

Atthamena 

4 months 

Dasamena 

6 months 

Duvalasamena 

30 days 

Chatthena 

25 days 

Caiitthena 

20 days 

Ayambilena 

15 days 

Egatthanena 

10 days 

Purimaddhena 

5 days 

Niwiena 


These punishments increased with the degree of severity of the fault 
as will be clear from the following example:^ 

As against the normal rule of not accepting a raw fruit, if a monk 
accepted it — 

in a settlement (nivesana), then he had to face ‘catvaro laghavah’; 
in a pataka, then ‘catvaro guravah’; 
in a row of houses,.. sadlaghavah’; 


56. 16, 12ff. 

57. See lA. Vol. 39, p. 267, fn. 45. 

58. Brh. kalp, hkd., Vol. I, 786. 
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in a village,.. ‘§a^guravah’; 

at the gates of a village,.. ‘Cheda’; 

outside the village,./Mula'; 

at the boundary of the village,.. Tarancika.’ 

Not only that, but the punishment increased with the post occupied by 
the person in the church hierarchy, as for instance : 

Normally, monks were not to stay in a place full of seeds. But if they 
stayed there, then the following prayascittas were prescribed : 


Designation 

Prayascitta 

Nature 

Acarya 

‘Laghuko masa’ 

‘Tapasa kalena ca 
gurukah’ 

Upadhyaya 

79 77 

‘Tapasa gurukah’ 

Vrsabha 

77 77 

‘Kalena gurukah’ 

Bhiksu 

77 77 

‘Tapasa kalena ca 
laghukah.’ 


With all this, however, details about the ‘parihara,’ ‘anavasthapya’ and 
the ‘parahcika’ are also to be found in the Brhatkalpabkdsya. 

(a) Parihdra: 

The ‘parihara,’ as we have already seen, prescribed isolation of the 
monk who was given that punishment. 

Other monks were not allowed to have a talk or a reading with, inquir¬ 
ies about the health of, salutation or rising up in respect to, scanning the 
requisite of, having company or an exchange of food and drink with the 
punished.^ 

It will be seen from this that the details are the same as those found 
in the Chedasutras. 

(b) Cheda: 

‘Cheda’ or ‘cutting the paryaya of a monk’ was prescribed for the 
following types of offenders : 

(1) who was proud of his x)enance, 

(2) who was unable to carry out penances, 

(3) who had no faith in penance, 

59. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3304. 

60. Ibid. Vol. V, 5596-98; 6033-34; Jit. bha.: 2110-56, (p. 180fE). 

61. Ibid. 2280-87; Vim. 16, 13. 
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(4) who could not control himself even with penance, 

(5) who indulged in sexual intercourse (pasahgi), and 

(6) who frequently broke the ‘uttaraguiias.’ 

(c) Mula: 

This involved the complete wiping out of the paryaya of the monk, 
and he had to begin anew his career as a monk. 

This was given in the following cases : 

(1) breaking any one of the five great vows (panca-maha-vratas), 

(2) constantly breaking the ‘mula’ and the ‘uttara-gunas,’ 

(3) accepting householdership or heretical faith out of pride, 

(4) causing impregnation or abortion (gabbhadane sadane va). 

(d) Anavasthdpya: 

This was prescribed for the following transgressions: ^ 

(i) stealing the requisites of co-monks, 

(ii) slapping somebody with the hand, 

(iii) stealing the requisites of the monks of other faiths. 

One who was punished with this sentence had to undergo various fasts 
upto the fourth or the sixth meal. At the breaking of the fast, he took 
‘nirlepaka’ food and drink. He remained in the gana practising this mode of 
life upto the maximum period of twelve years. 

The monk so punished had to bow down to all. He lived in the com¬ 
pany of other monks, but did so in one corner of the monastery, i.e. separated 
from the rest of the monks. 

Neither he nor other monks spoke with one another. They did not 
discuss matters pertaining to the Sutra. Nobody got up in respect to him. 
He was not allowed to scan the requisites of, or keep any contact with, other 
monks.®^ 

(c) Pdrdncika: 

This has been explained in three ways in the Brhatkalpahhdsya,^^ 

(a) paraih-tiraih gacchati yena prayascittenasevitena tat parancikam: 
the carrying out of which leads one to nirv^a; 

62. Jit, hM, 2288-2300; Virfi. 16, 14. 

63. Jit. hhd. 2301-2462; Vim. 16, 15. 

64. Brh. kalp. bha., Vol. V, 5135-37. 

65. Ibid. 4971. (conun.). 
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(b) sodheh paraih paryantamancati yat tat parancikam, apascimaih 
prayascittam: The highest prayakiitta; 

(c) yena tapasa paraih prapitena ancyate: srisramanasahghena 
pujyate tat parancikam parahcitam va abhidhiyate: the carrying 
out of which evokes respect from the monks. 

This prayascitta was divided into ‘asatana’ and ‘pratisevana’, the latter 
being further sub-divided into ‘dusta’, ‘pramatta’ and ‘anyonyakaraka.®® 

The ‘asatana parahcika' was involved when a monk condemned the 
Tirthahkaras, or the Sahgha or the Canon, or the acarya, or the ganadhara 
or the ‘mahardhika’. 

The ‘pratisevana parahciya’ had three subdivisions:®*^ 

(a) Dusta: It was either ‘kasayadusta’ or ‘visayadusta’. 

In the former case, the monk committed a deadly injury to his 
superior. 

In the latter, he raped the nuns of his own or other sects, or the 
lady who had given him a lodging (sejjayari). 

The ‘parancika’ was also prescribed if the monk was involved in 
killing the king (rayavahago), or enjoyed the queen (rayaggamahisi- 
padisevao). 

(b) Pramattaparancika: 

(1) Carelessness regarding passions, 

(2) Carelessness regarding improper talk (vikaha), 

(3) Carelessness pertaining to the sense-organs, 

(4) Carelessness in sleep. 

(c) Anyonyaparancika: For homo-sexuality. 

Other Division: 

That by which the monk was expelled out of the kula was ‘kulaparan- 
caks’, that which called for his driving out of the gana was ‘ganaparancika’, 
while that in which he was asked to go out of the Sangha was ‘Sahgha- 
p^ancika*.®® 

66. Ibid, 4971-84; Jit bhd, 2463ff. 

67. Ibid, 2477ff.: This is to be found in Th&n» also: See Chapt. 1, 

68. Brh, kalp, bhd., Vol. V, 5012. 
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The Period: 

One who was accused of ‘asatana parancika’, had to fall out of the 
gaccha for a minimum period of six months and a maximum period of 
twelve months. 

He who had to face the ^pratisevana parancika’ had to fall out for a 
minimum period of one year and a maximum period of twelve years.®^ 

The Judge in the Case: 

It was only the acarya who could pronounce the punishment of 
‘parancika’ against a monk. 

Lije under Punishment: 

The defaulter had to lead a secluded life for twelve years. His mode 
of life resembled somewhat to the rigour of the Jinakalpika life. If the 
acarya had to supervise him, then he had to do so everyday. If, however, 
the monk fell ill, then the acarya had to wait upon him till the latter recover¬ 
ed. In the absence of the acarya, either an upadhyaya or a gitartha had to 
wait upon him. 

Commuting the Punishment: 

Under certain cases the punishment of the monk punished with 
parancika, was commuted. 

If such a monk was successful in pleasing the king who on account of 
that stopped giving trouble to the monks, then at the request of the king, the 
Sahgha had the powers to commute the punishment of the monk. There 
was a set of rules regarding the proportionate lessening of the punishment. 
The Sahgha could even go to length of setting the defaulter free from the blot 
by cancelling the rest of the duration of the punishment, if it was so pleased 
to do. 

The Last Two Punishments: 

The Jitakalpa and its Bhasya"^® seem to refer to the fact that the last 
two punishments, viz. ‘anavatthappa’ and the ‘paranciya’ went out of use 
after Bhadrabahu, the ‘caturdasapurvadharin.’ 

It may, however, be noted that the Chedasutras like the Kalpa, Vt/ara- 
hdra and the NisHtha deal with these severe types of punishments in a sum¬ 
mary way. They rather prefer to deal more with the ‘parihara' and its 


69. Ibid. 5032-57; Jit. bhd. 2578ff. 

70. Jit. 102; bhd. 2586-87. 
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divisions. The Brhatkalpahhasya deals, in details, with various trar^gr^ 
sions, the punishments for which varied from the ‘caturlaghu to the 
^rancika’. But, there too, the minor punishments for minor faults pre- 
dominate. The view advocated by the Jitakalpa possily suggests the scarce 
use of severe types of punishments in a somewhat later phase of the Jaina 
Church, 

Monks and Nuns: 

Normally nobody was allowed to visit the nunnery without any reason. 
The reasons given for this prohibition were the following: 

(1) the arrival of the monk was likely to disturb the peace and the 
ease of the mind of nuns if they were sitting without putting on all their 
clothes; 

(2) an ill nun found it awkward to ease nature in the presence of the 

monk; 

(3) the monk’s arrival was likely to delay the breaking of the fast by 
the nuns; 

(4) that was likely to delay her in her begging round; 

(5) same as above regarding study; 

(6) the monk’s presence was likely to lead to a discussion between 
the nun and the monk regarding their previous private life, and was likely 
to make the nun go astray. 

But the acarya was allowed to go to the residence of the nuns,*^^ 

(1) to give proper requisites to them, or help them in getting a proper 
residence, 

(2) to stabilise the nuns if they were unable to put up with the 
‘pari$ahas’, 

(3) to confirm (upasthapana) a nun on probation, 

(4) to give religious lectures, 

(5) to pacify quarrels among them, 

(6) to arrange matters of the nuns if their pravartini was dead. In 
this case the ga^adhara gave them reading, 

(7) if a nun was possessed by a supernatviral being, then the acarya 
went to quell that trouble by means of spells, 

(8) if the residence of the nuns was burnt. 


71. Brh. kalp. bha., Vol. IV, 3693-3717, 

72. Ibid. 3722-3801. 
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(9) if it was damaged due to floods, 

(10) if they complained of any trouble from the bad elements in the 
society while going to ease nature, 

(11) if their son or any other close relative was dead, then to pacify 
them; in these cases, the ganadhara accompanied them to their relatives, 

(12) if a nun was to begin fast unto death, 

(13) if she was to undertake any other long-term fast, 

(14) if a nun was dead, then the suri went to the nunnery to pacify 
other nuns for two or three days, 

(15) if new monks came, they went to the pravartini to inquire about 
the devoted and adverse families in the town, 

(16) if monks did not know that particular regional language then 
they went to the pravartini through whom they managed to get a residence, 

(17) if a nun was bitten by a snake or was down with high fever or 
cholera or bile or asthma, or if they were troubled by the Mlenchas or by 
the Malavas or by wild animals, then the ganadhara went to the nunnery, 

(18) the king, or a prince, or a minister, or his son, a merchant or 
his son, a priest or his son—all these could go to the nunnery if they had 
become monks. This, it was said, was sufficient to impress the nuns that 
even such big personalities had joined the order, 

(19) if relatives or the guards of a king came to the monastery to 
take back the prince who had renounced the world and who did not wish to 
rejoin householdership, then that monk-prince was hidden in a nunnery, 
where he pretended to be a sick nun and the rest of the nuns waited upon 
him. This was done, it is said, to avoid condemnation by the people who 
were likely to accuse Jaina monks of frequently taking to worldly life again, 

(20) if a nun was seriously ill then the acarya could go to the nunnery 
to inquire about her, and in dangerous cases to call a physician. If the 
acarya knew something of diagnosis, then he was to examine her without 
looking to her face, breasts, thighs or private parts. 

From the above items it seems that ties based on mutual help and duty 
between the monks and the nuns became more close those in the previous 
phases. This was possibly owing to the widening of the activities of the 
Church to win over royal and popular support as also to increase the spirit 
of unity between its two wings. For instance, one of the above rules allowed 
the monks to approach the pravartini in case they did not know the regional 
language. Thus the monks approached the safer quarters for information 
rather than face the strangers there. 
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Two other items require consideration. The first is that the Church 
allowed persons like the kings and persons of high social status who had 
turned monks, to enter the nunnery. Even if the purpose behind it was to 
impress the importance of ascetic life on nuns through the examples of 
such persons, it may be said that this concession might have possibly led to 
a distinction between the privileges of the monks based on their previous 
social position. Of course, no evidence is available to force this conclusion. 
But it seems likely that the Church still favoured the higher classes to win 
over their support. 

Secondly, the hiding of the reluctant prince-monk in the nunnery tends 
to reveal that the Church tried its best to avoid condemnation by the society 
if monks retook to householdership again. For this purpose it went to the 
extent of making the prince pretend that he was not only ill, but was even 
a nun! 

Monks and Society: 

The Bhasyas reveal frequently the hostile feelings of the society to¬ 
wards some classes of the ascetics. It may be noted that they were not 
necessarily against the Jaina monks, but sects like the Caraka, Raktapata, 
Tapasa, Pandarahga, Cakradhara and the Bodiya were not favourably looked 
at. As a matter of fact, various superstitious ideas were associated with the 
sight of these. For instance, the first three were said to forecast some evil, 
while the sight of the Pandarahga indicated starvation, that of a Cakradhara 
long touring, and that of the Bodiya the calamity of death.’^^ 

The Brhatkalpabhdsya refers to the story of the messenger of a king 
w^ho ijostponed his visit to the court as he happened to see the Sramana on his 
way. The messenger, however, saw the king only when his minister explain¬ 
ed to him that the Sramanas were not unwelcome in that kingdom. 

Inspite of that, however, we come across incidents in which the lower 
servants and the cowherds ridiculed the Jaina monks who were sometimes 
driven out by the householders on receiving the report by their servants.*^^ 

Festivals: 

Normally monks were not allowed to attend festivals for the following 
reasons: 

(1) expecting a great rush of monks, the people were likely to prepare 
food specially for the monks which was unfit for the Jaina monks; 


73. Oflfha-N. bhd. 82ff.; Brh. kalp, hhd,, Vol. II, 1451, 1548; III 2291, 2637 

74. Ibid. 2634. 

75. Ibid. Vol n, 1784-1815. 
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(2) a novice, seeing the people paying respect to lax heretics, was likely 
to go astray; 

(3) monks were likely to go astray by seeing women and actresses; 

(4) in the crowd, they were likely to have bodily contact with women; 

(5) Some people coming in contact with monks, and hence taking bath 
after it, were apt to spread the belief that the monks were impure; 

(6) a novice seeing the disciples of heretics wearing garments and 
ornaments, was likely to go astray; 

and (7) there was every likelihood of quarrels between monks of different 
faiths. 

Inspite of these drawbacks, they were allowed to attend festivals under 
the following circumstances: 

(1) to worship the Caitya, 

(2) to instruct royal patrons and devoted laymen, 

(3) to debate with opponents attending the festivals, 

(4) to increase people’s faith in religion through penance, 

(5) to ask the meaning of some sutras which was doubtful, or which 
was forgotten, 

(6) to find out proper disciples who would look to the gaccha, 

(7) for the spread of the fourfold sahgha, 

(8) for the work of the kula. gana and the sahgha, 

(9) for the spread and the prosperity of the religion, 

(10) for knowing the welfare of other acaryas, 

and (11) for the avoidance of the ridicule of religion. 

The monks had to take great precautions, however, in seeking proper 
residence at such festivals, the places of giving religious lectures, and the 
proper places of begging food. They had to prevent their disciples from go¬ 
ing to dramas, etc., and to avoid the company of women. 

The post-canonical literature reveals a number of festivals of popular 
nature which were current in the society. The details and the names of 
these festivals will be studied later on when dealing with the social impacts 
on and by Jainism. It may, for the present, be noted that one of the im¬ 
portant festivals was the Pajjosana. In this connection the NislthacurnV^ 
refers to the story of Ajja Kalaga who at the request of king Salivahana of 


76. 10, p. 632ff. 
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Paii'tthana changed the date of this festival from the fourth to the fifth day 
of Bhadrapada. 

Relations with Heretics: 

The Jaina monks were always asked to keep away from heretical 
monks, but cases of kidnapping the disciples of rival sects and their acaryas 
seem to have been rampant as the Brhatkalpabhdsya gives numerous details 
about the procedure to be adopted to recover these persons. 

If a monk kidnapped a novice without either taking the latter’s opinion 
or that of his Buddhist relatives, then he had to undergo ‘caturguru’. But 
only if the disciple had come of age or had expressly consented to accompany 
the Jaina monk, then alone, the latter could take away the disciple without 
consulting his Buddhist relatives. The text, however, expressly states that 
this act was to be done only after taking into consideration the local Bud¬ 
dhist influence as well the religious tendencies of the ruling king.'^^ 

It seems, therefore, that the Jainas and the Buddhists were at logger- 
heads. This is also corroborated by the reference in the Vyavaharahhasya7^ 
which mentions the quarrel between these two sects over the Stupa at 
Mathura which ended in a victory for the Jainas. 

Jaina monks were allowed to go only to holy places of pilgrimage, as 
at other places there was a likelihood of the heretics poisoning or killing 
them.’® 

We have already noted that in cases of attacks by thieves, the acarya 
was saved by allowing an ordinary monk to pose as an acarya. In case, the 
acarya was kidnapped by a rival king, then those monks who were well- 
versed in the art of fighting and of magic and spells, used all their might to 
release the acarya. If nobody knew fighting or spells, then the rest of the 
monks remained silent for a while and then raised up a cry for help. They 
remained silent to avoid direct struggle which was likely to result in the 
destruction of many lives. Then they requested the king to bring back their 
acarya. If, on the message of the king, the rival king did not release the 
acarya, then his disciples went to their guru with the permission of the king 
from whose region the acarya was kidnapped.*® 

Thus these texts reveal a keen rivalry not only between different sects, 
but also between different royal patrons of Jainism. 
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Monks and Political Affairs: 

Political tension sometimes affected the normal life of monks and nuns 
who were compelled to lead an irregular life. 

In cases of war and the state of siege, monks and nuns had to stay 
in secret places. If such places wore not available, then they stayed with 
the members of other sects like the Bodiyas or the Bhiksukas. In choosing 
such a company, they had to give preference to the ‘asaucavadins’ over the 
‘saucavadins’ (who wore particular about bodily purity). While staying with 
the latter in cases of emergencies, the monks were allowed to adopt some 
of their practices, but they had to take food away at a distance from them. 
No quarrels or study was done wliile actual war was on.®^ 

If thieves or a general of the army attacked a group of monks, then 
such monks who were well-versed in the sacred lore tried to pacify the 
general. If he was not pacified then those who were masters of spells, tried 
to repel him by these means. If ho was still not pacified, then those who 
could use the weapons of war resorted to the bow and arrow to defeat the 
genoral.®^ 

If a monk was deadly against the rules of discipline, then, the monks 
went to the extent of inviting the help of the king to drive him out. Not 
only this, but the Church went a step further in this respect. It went to the 
length of advising the monks to dethrone a wicked king and install another 
in his place, in cases of emergencies. To support this view, instances of Arya 
Khaputa who used magic, Bahiibalin who employed strength, Sambhuta who 
used supernatural power to burn (tejolesya), and Kalakacarya who took the 
help of foreign kings to punish an unfavourable king are mentioned. Thus 
the Church seems to have become more assertive.^^ 

At the same time, to those who were favourable, Jaina monks showed 
all respect. For instance, the story is told of Samprati, the grandson of 
Asoka, and a great devotee of Jainism, who sent spies in the disguise of 
Jaina monks to other lands. As a matter of fact, the Church shouJd have 
protested against this. There is, however, no evidence of its having done so, 
as the king had opened up new regions to Jainism and had given facilities 
to the monks.®^ 

If the king was unfavourable to the monks, he often stopped their food, 
expelled the monks from his kingdom, confiscated their requisites and de- 
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prived them of their When their clothes and other requisites were 

taken away, the monks used rags thrown up on a dungheap (ucchu^a 
vippainna), took up grass or fire to save themselves from cold, used pingoes 
instead of the ‘patrakabandha’, put on barks instead of garment, used the 
‘pehuna’ or the peacock-feather broom, covered themselves with skins 
(camma), and ate food either on the leaves of the palasa (palasapatra) or 
in the hollow of the hand (pani) In such a state, they travelled only at 
night and hid themselves either in a dense forest or in lotus ponds.^^ 

Thus the monks had to face hard and easy days, and they had to 
adjust their practices to the environment. The Church also became liberal 
enough to allow its followers the necessary concessions under critical 
conditions. 

TOURING: 

The purpose of touring, according to the Brhatkalpahhdsya,^ is five¬ 
fold. It is essential for reasons of purity of the faith, the equanimity of the 
mind, acquiring mastery overy different languages, knowing different regions 
and of seeing the holy places. It may be remarked, therefore, that some of 
these reasons betray a wideness of outlook and the need to come in contact 
with new regions so essential for the spread of one’s faith. 

The Time jor the Start: 

Therefore, the monks were asked to look to the proper time for start¬ 
ing on their missionary tours. A number of good and bad omens were to 
be taken into consideration. The bad omens consisted of the sight of: 

(1) one wearing dirty clothes or having a filthy body, 

(2) one who put on tattered clothes, 

(3) one whose body was besmeared with oil, 

(4) one of a curved body, 

(5) a dwarf, 

(6) one wearing red clothes, 

(7) the Caraka, 

(9) diseased person, 

(10) one devoid of limbs, 

85. Ibid. 3121. 

86. Ibid. 3132-33. 
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(11) the physician, 

and (12) one whose body was besmeared with ash or dust. 

If any one of such persons was seen at the time of starting from the 
tour, then the tour was supposed to turn out fruitless. 

On the other hand, if the monks happened to see or hear the following 
signs, then their tour was hoped to be successful : 

(1) hearing the sound of a trumpet, 

(2) seeing a filled pitcher, 

(3) hearing the sound of a drum or of a conch, 

(4) seeing chowries and umbrellas, 

(5) seeing a vehicle, 

(6) seeing a monk, 

(7) seeing a devoted layman, 

(8) seeing flowers, or 

(9) modaks, or 

(10) curds, or 

(11) fish, or 

(12) a bell, or 

(13) flags.89 

Besides these omens, the following items favourable for the acarya 
(siiri) were taken into consideration : 

(a) Favourable candrabala or tarabala,^® 

(b) the tithi, karana, and muhurta. 

The fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth and the twelfth days of the dark and 
bright fortnights were taken to be favourable for tour.®^ 

It may be noted here that many of these details are similar to that found 
in the Ganividyapraklrnaka. 

How to Start: 

Looking to all these factors, the monks decided to start on their tour. 
The young, old and princely monks were to take only as much luggage with 

89. Ibid. Vol. II, 1547-50; Ogha-JV. hhd. 83-86. 

The latter text adds the sights of a woman on the verge of delivery, of a dog cross¬ 
ing one from the left to the right side, of an aged virgin, and of a man bent down 
due to heavy load as bad omens. 
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them as was possible for them to earrt-, while the rest of it was divided be- 
tween the rest of the party.®^ 

The exact time for departure depended on the distance of the next stop. 
Those who started at day time, rolled their garments right at the time of the 
morning *pratilekhana\ Tlien performing ^svadhyaya’, and tying their other 
requisites properly, they started in the afternoon.^ 

Wliile touring, the ‘agitartha’ monks were to be at the head of the 
party, then the ‘vr^abhas’, and lastly the ‘gitarthas’. This order, however, 
was not fixed, for, in some cases, the ‘vrsabhas’ were at the rear, or at times 
they were at the back of the acarya.^^ 

The acarya was to be guarded at all costs. For this purpose, the 
monks never disclosed as to who the acarya in the party was, as he was 
the person who was often subjected to the trouble from the king or from 
the thieves. To avoid this, an old monk posed as an acarya and the latter 
moved about as an ordinary monk. It may be noted that such rules tend 
to reflect hard days for the Jaina monks.^^ 

Halts along the Tour: 

If while on tour, they came across a comfortable village then they 
stayed there for a day. The feeble among the party could prolong their stay 
for a couple of days more. 

If, however, out of attachment for the place, the party decided to stay 
there for a longer period, then they had to undergo a prayascitta, the highest 
being that of paranciya for a stay of eleven days.®® 

Protection : 

Along the tour, as well as in unsafe places of halting, the monks took 
perfect precautions for the safety of the whole group. In this connection it 
is interesting to note the story of a monk who killed three lions with his 
club while his co-monks slept in happiness.®"^ 

Countries Unfit for Touring: 

We have already noted that the Chedasutras allowed monks to wander 
‘‘towards the east as far as Anga-Magadha, towards the south as far as 

92. Brh. kalp. him. Vol. II, 1552; Ogha-N. bha. 87-88. 
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Kosaihbl, towards the west as far as Thuna and towards the north as far as 
Kunala.”^® Beyond this, the monks were not to go where anaryas and mlen- 
chas lived,^^ 

To this list the Brhatkalpahhdsyd^^^ adds the Sindhu country. The 
commentator says, 

“Sindhudesaprahhrtiko yo asaihyamvisayah sa bhagavata ‘pratikrstah’ 
na tatra vihartavyam.” 

In spile of this, the same commentator^®^ adds that “now-a-days monks 
follow the rule as formulated in the period of king Samprati which is, ‘yatra 
yatra ‘jhanadarsana-caritranyupiisarpanti tatra tatra vihartavyarii’ 

It seems, therefore, that the monks went to all regions wherever they 
found a congenial atmosphere for their faith. 

Emergency Reasons : 

Nobody was allowed to leave a good place simply out of pride. If he 
did so, then he had to undergo a prayascitta. 

However, owing to calamities like the scarcity of alms, trouble from 
the king, constant illness, and famine, they were allowed to leave the place 
immediately. 

The Bh^yas^®2 constantly refer to the behaviour of monks under royal 
disfavour. In this calamity, the monks, if banished or starved by the king, 
were to leave that place immediately. If, however, he took away their requi¬ 
sites or intended to kill them, th ^^n the monks divided themselves in various 
batches and left the place. 

Such calamities (asiva) were said to be foreseen by the acarya who 
interpreted various omens like the untimely blossoming of the trees, the 
shaking of the earth due to thunders, and cries of lamentations all around, 
as the fore-runners of these dangers.^®^ 

With all these calamities, however, the monks were allowed to travel 
through unfavourable regions on account of the following reasons: 

(1) to visit an acarya for important work, 

98. Brh, kalp, 1, 51. 

99. Nis. 16, 26. 
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(2) to go to another guru for further studies, 

(3) to pacify one whose parents died on account of their son s renun¬ 
ciation, 

(4) to give ^alocana’ to him who wanted to fast unto death, 

(5) to nurse the ill, 

(6) to honour the invitation of the acarya, 

(7) to pacify quarrels between monks and householders, 

(8) to defeat the heretics, 

(9) to pacify the king who had become unfavourable towards the 
monks, 

and (10) to carry out works connected with the Kula, Gana or Sahgha.^®^ 

Not to Wander Alone : 

Touring was said to be of three kinds : 

(a) gitartha-vihara: The touring of the ‘Jinakalpikas’ who were free 
to wander alone, 

(b) gitarthanisrita®: The touring of a group (gaccha) of monks under 
the direction of the acarya, 

and (c) agitartha® : Wandering at will, unpermitted by the Jinas. 

The first two, therefore, were the only permitted modes of touring. 
For the first also, a monk was required to possess high moral qualities and 
a solid grounding in the sacred texts. 

From this point of view, the Jinakalpika, the ‘Pariharavisuddhika’ 
(comm, ^one who practises pratimas), the Acarya and the Upadhyaya, were 
looked upon as the ‘gitarthas’. 

The other members of the gaccha, those who had left the gaccha due 
to a calamity, those holding minor posts in the Church hierarchy like the 
Pravartaka, Sthavira and Ganavacchedaka, and ordinary monks were grouped 
together as ‘gltarthanisrita\ 

In the ‘gitartha’ category itself, three degrees were marked out. The 
‘jaghanya®’ was one who had studied the Nisithasutra; the utkrsta®’ was one 
who knew the fourteen Purvas; and the ‘madhyama®’ was one who had 
studied the Chedasutras.^^^ 

The monks were allowed to tour in a group under any of these three 
types of ‘gitarthas^ and normally nobody was allowed to remain or wander 
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alone. Remaining alone was likely to make a monk go astray, lose his know¬ 
ledge, faith and conduct. Hence if, except the ‘Jinakalpika’, ‘gitarthas’ wan¬ 
dered alone then they had to undergo ‘caturlaghu’ punishment, while if an 
‘agitartha’ wandered alone he had to undergo the ‘caturguru/^^® 

Besides the moral loss, a lonely monk was likely to be led astray by 
heretics like the Kanada, the Saugata and the S^ldiya, or by women, or 
householders or his former relatives. More than that, if he had any doubts 
regarding study, those were likely to remain unsolved.^®'^ 


hnproper Company : 


A proper company was to be sought while touring, otherwise the 
monk had to undergo the following prayascittas; 


For touring with heretical nuns or eunuchs in 
a woman’s attire at day time 

» „ at night. 

With Jaina nuns at day time. 

,, » at night. 


‘Laghukaccheda’ 

or 

‘Gurukaccheda’. 

‘Mula’. 

‘Anavasthapya’. 

‘Par^cika’. 


In the proper company also, the monk had to choose the proper way, 
and had to follow the rules of walking (iryasamiti). The following prayas- 
cittas were prescribed for transgression: 


Going by a wrong way or by a short cut at day 
99 99 at night 

Walking without ‘iryasamiti’ at day time 

„ „ at night 


‘Masalaghu’ 

‘Masaguru’ 

‘Masalaghu’ 

‘Masaguru’. 


Exceptions: 

Under exceptional circumstances and calamities, however, a monk was 
allowed to go alone. The following were such circumstances: 

(1) to go to another teacher for further study, 

(2) to wait upon the teacher, 

(3) to fetch medicine for the ill.^^® 
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In cases of famine or other calamities, if a nun happened to be alone, 
then she was allowed to go to some other village only in the company of 
other women, or with a group of men and women, or with related males.^^^ 

Touring and Rainy Season : 

In the four months of the rainy season, however, the practice of stay¬ 
ing at one place still continued, as it is so even now. 

The monks discontinued this stay when the rains stopped. They were 
forbidden to leave the place earlier in normal circumstances. They were 
especially disallowed to go about on the ‘karttiki mahotsava’ \vhen people 
indulging in merry-making were likely to dislike the sight of a shaven 
monk .^^2 Thus, it seems that the Church was conscious of the habits and the 
opinions of the society around it. 

Exceptions: 

Under exceptional circumstances the monks could leave their place of 
stay even during the rainy season. These circumstances were the following : 

(1) Asiva — Divine calamity, 

(2) Omoyaria — scarcity of alms, 

(3) Rayaduttha — trouble from the king, 

(4) Bhaa — fear (from the thieves), 

(5) Gelanna — coming to know the new.s about the illness of a 

co-monk, 

(6) Abaha — mental trouble, 

(7) Dubbhikkha — famine, 

(8) Dakaugha — flood. 

It may be noted that under such circumstances as well as in attacks 
by the enemy, the monks were given concessions to leave the place imme¬ 
diately even in the rainy season.^^^ 

RESIDENCE: 

We have already noted the procedure in searching out a proper resi¬ 
dence as given in the Niryuktis. The Brhatkalpahhdsya repeats more or 

111. Brh. fcaZp. bU,, Vol. V, 5934. 

112. Ibid. Vol. n, 1449-1451. 
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less the same rules while adding minor ones here and there, as will be seen 
from the following account. 

The Time for Seeking a Residence : 

A party was sent in advance to search out a proper residence and 
that was done with the consent of all. After hearing the reports of the 
party, the acarya decided to fix a particular place for the next stay. If 
the acarya did not consult all, then he, as also the monks if they 
refused to carry out his decision, had to undergo a prayascitta called ‘masa- 
laghu’.ii4 

The proper time for seeking a residence was the first half of this day. 
To avoid trouble from the police or wild beasts or prostitutes and others 
residence was not to be sought in the evening. If, however, they did not 
get any other, then the monks w^ere allowed to enter a particular suitable 
place even in the evening. They had to go to a garden or an empty house 
or a temple early next morning. 

Other rules regarding the reservation of the place for the guru, the 
space to be kept in between the two monks, the method of sleeping and 
the sequence of allotting space to different members of the gaccha were the 
same as those given in the Niryuktis.^^^ 

Proper and Improper Residence : 

The principal rules like the non-acceptance of such residences as were 
full of women, eunuchs and beasts and which were likely to make a monk 
go astray, seem to have remained the same.^^® 

The Brhatkalpahhdsya refers to nine kinds of residences : 

(1) Kalatikranta — where a monk lived for a period exceeding the 
normal one, 

(2) Upasthapana—^that in which the monk had to return to the same 
place again (immediately), 

(3) Abhikranta — that which had been formerly resorted to by 
heretics, 

(4) Anabhikranta — that which was not resorted to by the heretics, 

(5) Varjya — that which had been originally built for himself by the 
owner, but later on handed over to the monks, 


114. Brh. kalp. hha. Vol. II, 1456-63; Rules regarding sending the party, its com¬ 
position and other details: Ibid. 1479ff. 
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(6) Mahavarjya — that where sinful activity or fire-activity was 
always being done for the sake of the Brahmins, 

(7) Savadya —that which was made specially for the monks, 

(8) Mahasavadya — that which was made specially for particular 

sadhus, 

and (9) Alpakriya — that which was made for oneself by the house¬ 
holder, and was devoid of all faults. 

In most of these, the monk was not allowed to stay for a longer period. 
If he did so, he had to face 'Masalaghu’. For staying in residences repre¬ 
sented by the categories (2), (3), (4) and (5), he had to undergo ‘catvaro 
laghuka’; for (6), (7) and (8), ‘catvaro guravah’. Only the ninth type was 
deemed pure for the monk. 

In case there was lack of proper residence, the monk was allowed to 
obtain the above types of residences in the following order: 

Alpakriya, kalatikranta, upasthana, abhikranta, anabhikranta, varjya, 
mahavarjya, savadya and mahasavadya.^^^ 

Places where there were paintings of objectionable nature like those 
of women or of deities, were to be avoided by the monks. If, however, the 
paintings were of mountains, rivers, creepers, swastika, etc. then he could 
stay thereSo also, a residence specially prepared, cleaned, painted or 
thatched for the monk was not allovred. Only an ill monk could stay in the 
proximity of water in the absence of any other suitable place. In this case, 
a curtain (cilimill) was to be put at that direction at which there was water, 
and only those who had to nurse the ill remained with the latter at such 
a place. Nobody was allowed to accept a lodging on an island or to go over 
to that place by a bridge.^i^ 

It may be noted that the monks transgressing the rules of residence 
had to undergo punishments right from the ‘masalaghu’ upto the ‘parancika*. 
The severity of the punishment increased with the position of the monk in 

the Church hierarchy 

That the rules took into consideration the local environments and 
customs is revealed by such rules which permitted Jaina monks to stay in 
the company of householders in the region called ‘Kaccha’ (modem: 

117. Brh. kalp. hhd. Vol. I, 594-600. 

118. Ibid. Vol. m, 2429-30. 

119. Ihid. 2413-22. 

120. Ibid. 2142-43. 
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Cutch).^^^ Among these householders, weavers, potters and blacksmiths 
seem to have been favourite hosts of the monks.^^^ 

Supervision and Protection of Residence: 

Having once accepted a residence, the monks inspected it at least 
thrice a day because of the possibility of unchaste women leaving their 
children there, or the robbers depositing stolen property, or a murderer leav¬ 
ing the corpse there.^23 

Apart from these possibilities, there was a likelihood of a courtesan 
entering the monastery. In that case, the monks requested her to go. If 
she persisted, she was bound and was handed over to the police next morning. 

Having handed her over to the police, the monks requested the king 
to inflict on her the highest punishment as laid down for one who stole a 
necklace from the king’s treasury (srigrha), for the prostitute had attempted 
to steal the jewel of celibacy from the monk. From this it appears that 
younger monks were sometimes accosted by courtesans.^^^ 

For such reasons, therefore, the monks were asked not to leave the 
residence empty when going to the begging round. An able and well-versed 
monk was left behind. 

Reasons given for this show a minute observation of human psychology 
and a keen judgment of possibilities. For instance, it was argued that if all 
the monks left a particular pla. e, then the owner was likely to become 
‘mithyavadin’, or some heretics or animals were likely to enter, or somebody 
die uncared for. Moreover, if all the monks went without asking the owner, 
then the latter was likely to take them to be ungrateful and discourteous, 
and once prejudiced the owner of the lodge was likely to stop their food. 
The public in general, also, was likely to a.sk them the reason of their all-out 
exit, and was likely to suspect that the monks were perhaps driven out. 
They therefore, refused to offer another lodge, and absence of a suitable lodge 
was likely to lead to acts of injury to living beings and the violation of 
celibacy by the monks. If an animal died uncared for in the deserted 
monastery, the people were likely to remark that the monks were living in 
a cemetery even though in the town 

121. Ibid, Vol. n, 1239. 

122. Avakyaka^c, p. 285; Ttfcd (Haribhadra) pp. 484ff. 

123. Brh. kalp. hha., Vol. IV, 4747-49. 

124. Ibid. Vol. V, 4920-25. 

125. Ibid. Vol. I, 544-46. 
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II somebody entered the monastery with the intention of stealing the 
requisites of the monk and said that he wanted to listen to a dharmakatha, 
then the occupant-monk refused to do so on the pretext of headache. 

If an army occupied the monastery, the monks requested the king or 
the general to evacuate it, or allow them to take out the requisites. If it 
was not possible to take out the whole luggage in one round, three or four 
monks stood in a line and threw out quickly their requisites by the system 
called the ‘Kolluka paraIhpara^ which has been ascribed by the commentator 
as peculiar to the country of Maharastra.^^ 

If, in the absence of the majority of monks, the owner wanted to get 
the house coated with cowdung or paint, then those who were left in the 
monastery were to see that their requisites were not besmeared with the 
cowdung. If the workers for that job were male.s, then young monks could 
be asked to remain in the monasterj^ If, on the other hand, they were 
females, then only old monks were to be left behind.^27 

The Time for Going Out: 

The Jinakalpikas who had separated themselves from the ‘gaccha’ for 
the performance of the ^padima’, etc. could go out of the monastery only in 
the third ‘porisi’ of the day. The ‘gacchavasins’, on the other hand, could go 
out without any special reason in the same period. For the purposes of 
bringing medicine for the ill, carrying out the work of the superiors, easing 
nature, study, returning requisites and for performing ‘caityavandana’ they 
could go out at any time.^^ 

Residence and Nuns: 

Normally, the monks were not to come in contact with the nuns. They 
were advised to go to the forests if they did not get a proper residence.^29 

If, however, while on tour, the monks happened to come at a place 
with one gate and reached the place where nuns were living, they were 
asked to move on to the village if the time for begging had not set in by 
that time. If the monks were very much tired then they waited outside the 
village and an elderly ‘gitartha’ was sent to the nunnery. The ‘sthavira’ 
going there performed the ‘nai^adhik? outside the lodge, hearing which 
either the nuns or the owner of the house came out. When the nuns came 

126. /bid. 571-79. 

127. Ibid. Vol. II, 1691. 

128. Ibid. 1670-73; Vim, 16, 7, however, forbids a pupil to go beyond a limit of 
hundred hands from the lodge. 

129. Brh. kalp. bJm. Vol. lU, 2163. 
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to know about the arrival of the monk, they were not to come out suddenly 
in a group. Only the ‘pravartini' with some other old nuns came out. Then 
inquiring with bent head about their religious welfare, the monk asked 
whether the nuns had their begging round. Then they decided that the 
monks should beg in the half of the village and the nuns in the other 
half. Or the nuns begged in one row and the monks at another.^^® 

In case the monks and the nuns did not get ideal residences, they took 
resort to such lodgings as were not on the same level. If the houses were 
on the same level then bamboo curtains were applied to the doors to avoid 
looking at the nuns. 

When even such lodging vrere not available, the monks lived in a 
house which w^as .situated at the side of, or along the way to, the nunnery. 
In this case, the monks were forbidden to go in the same direction in which 
the nuns went to ca.se nature, oi to ea.se themselves in pots (matraka), or 
go by making a loud sound. 

If the monks failed to get even .such lodging, then they were asked to 
select, as a last resort, the place which had its doors facing the nunnery. In 
this case, however, they closed the doors with bamboo or cloth curtains and 
went to ease themselves at a time different from that at which the n uns did so. 

Normally, therefore, the monks had to select such a place where the 
roads of begging, touring and casing nature for both the monks and the nuns 
were separate.^^^ It may be noted that in extreme and exceptional 
circumstances, the monks and the nuns were allowed to stay in one house, 
their compartments, however, be'ng separated by a curtain of cloth.^^’ 

It should not be ignored that the view upholding stay in the forest to 
avoid contact with women in general is strongly refuted by the commentator 
who upholds the stay of monks in villages and towns. 

In this connection an interesting story is given in the Brhatkalpa^ 
bhdsya.^^ It is said that a certain messenger of king Murunda went to 
Purusapura (Peshawar) with a message from his king. But seeing the 
monks (raktapattas) there and interpreting it as a sign of bad omen, he 
refrained from seeing the king for three days. The minister to the king of 
Purusapura coming to know of it, told the messenger that the sight of the 
monks was not a bad omen in that country. The commentator adds at the 
end: 

130. /bid. 2208-10. 

131. Ibid. 2274-89. 

132. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3750. 

133. Vol. m, 2290-94. 
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‘evamasmakamapi parsvasthadayah tadlyasantatyah ca ratthyadau 
di^yamana na dosakarinyo bhavanti.’ 

The commentator, therefore, may be said to refer unknowingly to the 
fact that in some regions the monk was taken to be a sign of bad omen, 
while in other places he was not. On the latter observation he concludes 
that the monks and the nuns should stay in the cities as they were not 
deemed signs of bad omen. The solitary mode of life with ideas of least 
contact with the society, therefore, may be said to have fallen back by this 
time. 

CLOTHING: 

We have already seen that the Svetambara texts do not advocate com¬ 
plete nudity to symbolize the vow of non-possession (aparigraha). 

The existence of the naked monks in the Curni period, however, is 
indicated by a reference in the Avasyaka-ciirni^'^^ which says that the 
‘Uddandagas’, ‘Bodiyas’ and the ‘Sasarakkhas’ wandered as naked monks who 
ate food in the palms of their hands. 

Inspite of the existence of these naked ascetics and the Svetambara 
opposition to nudity,an interesting reference is to be found in the 
Brhatkalpahhdsya^'^^ which may be taken to hint that nudity was the symbol 
of Jaina monks. 

The reference comes in connection with the mode of behaviour of 
Jaina monks when they were likely to face an attack from the thieves. It 
is advised there that the monks should keep away all their requisites and 
clothing in a secret place and keep a vigil throughout the night. The reason 
for sitting naked was ‘acelatalaksanam jinalihgamapratihataih’. Thus, nudity 
being the symbol of Jaina monks, the thieves were not likely to harm the 
naked monks. 

The Vivisativimsikd™ which is attributed to Haribhadra, on the other 
hand, does not mention or prescribe nudity for the monks, but lays down 
the rule of using pure clothes free from faults. 

How to Procure Clothes: 

Normally the laymen were the chief source for the monk to acquire 
clothes for himself. 


134. p. 169. 

135. ‘Svalpataravastra acelaka':: Brh. kalp, hhd. Vol. IV, (p. 1092). 

136. Vol. IV, 4809. 

137. 13, 11-14. 
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Whatever piece of acceptable clothing was offered to the monk, he had 
to use it as it was. Various prayascittas were prescribed for changing, cutting 
or transforming pieces of clothes from one quality to another. For instance, 
if a monk tried to transform: 

(1) a best piece into a mediocre type, then he had to face 'masalaghu^ 

(2) -do-into an inferior type, then_‘pahearatrindiva’, 

(3) .... a mediocre one into the best type, then ‘caturlaghu’, 

(4) .... do .... into jaghanya, then ‘pahearatrindiva’, 

(5) .... an inferior one into the best, then ‘caturlaghu’, 

(6) _do into madhyaina, then ‘masika*. 

The monk had to accept only such clothing as he had predecided to 
accept. If he violated his vow and accepted any other piece, then also he had 
to face prayascittas. 

The normal procedure was that a monk who was in need of clothing, 
told his requirements to the Pravartin (com???.: trtiyapadaslhagilartha) who 
conveyed it to the acarya. Then permitted by the latter, the monks went 
a-begging for clothes either in pairs or groups. The acarya was never allow¬ 
ed to go for begging clothes. 

The group had a gitartha in it, and then it accepted that clothing as 
was acceptable for it. No threatening or bringing pressure on the house¬ 
holder was ever allowed. The monks made proper inquiries before accepting 
clothing regarding their ownership, previous use, etc. If ^hey failed to do 
so then they had to undergo pra.v^a.4cittas varying from 'pahearatrindiva’ to 
the ‘masalaghu’. 

The monks were to pacify the donoi’ if the latter got angry due to their 
inquiries. They told him that they had to make inquiries as they were to 
accept only the pure and the acceptable pieces of clothes. 

After scanning the clothes ofTored, and avoiding the faults of improper 
acceptance of clothes which, it may be noted, were more or less the same 
as those pertaining to the acceptance of food, the monks took all the clothes 
thus gathered to the guru, made ‘alocana’, showed the clothes to the guru 
who handed over only the required pieces to the needy monks.^^® 

The Method of Distribution of Clothing: 

The monks and nuns had to accept that clothing which was given to 
them by their superiors. 

138. Brh. kalp. bha. Vol. I, 607-31. 
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Such clothes as were strong and selected for himself by the guru were 
allowed to be used by him. Then the rest were distributed first to the novice, 
then to the ill, then to the well-read, then to one who could explain the texts 
very well, then to the old monks (jatisthavira), then to one who was practis¬ 
ing a penance, then to him who did not know the language of that country, 
then to one who was endowed with special qualities (labdhi), then to one of 
the greater standing (paryayaratnadhika) and lastly to him who was of less 
standing (avamaratnika). 

Sometimes a different sequence was also followed in distributing cloth¬ 
ing. According to this system, the acarya got the clothing first, then the 
ill, then one who had no clothes, then the respected, then the pravartin, then 
the stahavira, then the ganavacchedin, and lastly the well-read. The last 
four were the same in this system as in the previous one. 

As is ordinarily natural to human nature, the monks seemed to 
quarrel between themselves for acquiring the best possible clothing for them 
out of the whole lot, and sometimes went to the extent of hiding the best 
clothes. The Brhatkalpahhdsya laj’^s down various prayascittas in this case.^^® 

Proper and Improper Clothing: 

The principal rules concerning the proper and improper types of cloth¬ 
ing for the monks remained more or less the same. But the Bhasyas and the 
Curnis give certain exceptions to and amplifications of these fundamental 
rules.^^° 

The normal rule was that clothing was to be used not for bodily decora¬ 
tion but for bodily protection. For this purpose the monks were disallowed 
to use complete and untorn clothes (krtsna). This ‘krtsna’ could be of four 
types: 

(a) Dravyakrtsna: that which was made of valuable material, 

(b) Ksetrakrtsna: that which was rare in certain countries and hence 
valuable; for instance, the clothing from the eastern regions fetched high 
price in the country of Lata, 

(c) Kalakrtsna: that which was of immense use in certain seasons, 

(d) Bhavakrtsna: that which was valuable on account of colour and 
price.^^* 

139. Vol. IV, 4314-29. 

140. See ako Vim, 13, 11-14. 

141. Brh. kalp bha. Vol. IV, 3884-86. 
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According to the price also, there were different grades of clothes. The 

highest was that which 

had as 

its price one lakh of Pataliputra rupees 

(rupaka), the cheapest was that which was valued at eighteen rupees, while 

the medium one stood in 

between these two .^^2 

Various prayascittas were prescribed for the monk who accepted com- 

plete pieces of clothes of 

various 

prices: 


Price 


Prayascitta 

18 

Pataliputra rupees 

.. ‘Catvaro laghavah’ 

20 

n 

n 

.. ‘Catvaro *guravah’ 

49 

,, 


., Sadlaghavah 

500 


>» 

.. ‘Sadguravah’ 

999 


>» 

.. ‘Cheda’ 

10000 


5J 

.. ‘Mula’ 

50000 


yj 

.. ‘Anavasthapya* 

100000 


99 

.. Tar^cika’ 



Another Table : 


Price 


Prayascitta 

18 

Pataliputra rupees 

.. ‘Laghumasa’ 

20 

»> 

99 

.. ‘Caturlaghavah’ 

100 

» 

99 

.. ‘Caturguravah’ 

250 


99 

., ‘Sadlaghavah’ 

500 


99 

.. ‘Sadguravah’ 

1000 

j> 

99 

.. ‘Cheda’ 

10000 


99 

.. ‘Mula’ 

50000 

>> 

99 

.. ‘Anavasthapya’ 

100000 


99 

., Tarahcika’ 



Another Table: 

18 

Patahputra rupees 

.. ‘Caturguru’ 

20 

19 

99 

.. ‘Sa^aghu’ 

50 

99 

99 

., ‘Sadguru’ 

100 

99 

99 

.. ‘Cheda’ 

1000 

99 

99 

.. ‘Mula’ 

50000 

99 

99 

.. ‘Anavasthapya’ 

100000 

99 

99 

‘Parancika’.^® 

142. Ibid. 

3890. 



143. Ibid. 3893-98. 
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The reasons for the prohibition on the use of full and valuable clotKes 
were based on conunonsense. Such clothes were said to have the following 
drawbacks: 

(1) They were generally heavy, 

(2) There was always a likelihood of thieves attacking the monk 
wearing such garments, 

(3) They required lot of water for washing which went against the 
rules of monastic behaviour, 

(4) It was likely that there would be trouble from the guards. Here 
a story is told of an acarya who had to face the attack of thieves for a 
valuable kaihbala given to him by the king. 

(5) The people condemned the monk wearing such garments. 
Exceptions: 

The monks were, however, given a wide latitude to conform to local 
habits and manners. For instance, it was said that the people of Thuna 
(mod. Thaneshwar) used clothes after cutting the ends (dasika), and the 
monks were also asked to do so. On the other hand, in the Indus region the 
people did not cut the ends of the garments, hence the monks also were 
forbidden to do so. 

In the city of Tamalitti^^^ in the country of Nemali (mod. Nepal) 
and in the region called Sindhu-Sovira, monks were allowed to use complete 
pieces of clothes as was the custom there. 

In the country of Maharastra, monks were allowed to use complete 
pieces of ‘nilakaihbalas’ as was said to be the custom there in the winter. 

Kings and royal persons who had taken to monklife, were allowed to 
use soft garments till they got used to coarse ones. 

In cases of calamities and hard life, the monks sold their valuable 
clothes and provided for the maintenance of the gaccha.^^’^ 

In the country of Golla^^ the month of Caitra was very cold and the 
monks residing there were allowed to wear necessary garments to protect 
themselves from cold.^^® 


144. CAGl; p. xliii, f.n. 2; for 'sadasa vastra’ see Ogha-^N. bh&, 13. 

145. Identified with mod. Tamluk, CAGL, p, 732; See Brh, kalp. bhd. Vol. IV, 3912. 

146. Imp. Gaz,, Vol. X, p. 274. 

147. Brh. kalp. hhd. Vol. IV, 3900-17. 

148. Identified with Goli in Guntur Distt., by Jain J. C., Life in Ancient India, 

p. 286. 

149. AvaMyaka^c. p. 274. 
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Certain clothes were to be used in certain cases. The ‘uggahanantaga’ 
or the ‘uggahapattaga’ was not to be normally used. But in case a monk was 
suffering from ‘bhagandara’ (piles), he was allowed to use it as it was not 
likely to hinder his studies or evoke public condemnation. The bandage 
was to be washed frequently so as to avoid the wound becoming septic.^^® 

The Style of Wearing Clothes: 

In all, the monk put on one woollen and two cotton garments. He 
could not accept all the three of one type, otherwise he had to face punish¬ 
ment for that. 

The cotton clothes were to be worn inside the woollen one. If the 
former was put over the latter one then it was taken as an effort of decora¬ 
tion on the part of the monk doing so.^^^ 

For putting on the clothes improperly, the monk had to undergo the 
following prayascittas: 


Mula 

• • 


For putting on an apparel like 
that of an householder. 

Catvaro gurumasah 

• • 

(i) 

For tying the colapattaka (?); 



(ii) 

For arranging the ends of the 
upper cloth on the two shoulders 
so as to resemble the garuda bird; 



(iii) 

For placing the upper garment on 
one shoulder (?>; 

Catvaro laghava!^ 



For covering both the shoulders 
like a nun, 

Masalaghu 

• • 

(i) 

For tying the head with the gar¬ 
ment like a turban, 



(ii) 

For arranging the garment on the 


shoulder so as to make it hang 
down like the tail of a cow. 


The Number of Clothes: 

The normal number of clothes was three. But if a monk was unable 
to ward off cold with three clothes, he was allowed to use seven clothes as 
the maximum, only after the permission of the guru. 


150. BfU. kalp. hha. Vol. IV, 4102-04. 

151. Ibid. 3665-67. 

152. Ibid. Vol. I, 758. 
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The combination of these seven clothes consisted as follows: 

(a) either three strong clothes, 
or (b) five; some strong and some of a weak texture, 
or (c) all the seven as old ones. 

There was no fixed limit to the number of clothes used by the ^gana- 
cintaka’ (the administrator of the gana). The rest of the monks were allowed 
to keep neither more nor less number of clothes than laid down.^^ 

The ‘Sthavirakalpika monk’ used three clothes (two of cotton and one 
woollen), while the different categories of the ^Jinakalpika’ monks used the 
the following number of clothes: 

Jinakalpika 

I 7; I 

Pampatra (dharinah) Pratigrahadharinah 

(Using the hollow of the hand (Using a begging-bowl), 

for eating food). | 

_j ^ I _ , I 

Apravarana Sapravarana Apravarana Sapravarana 

(Naked) (Wearing clothes) (Naked) (Wearing clothes) 

1 234 

Monks belonging to category (4) used either one, two or three clothes; 
those of category (2) used either one cotton garment, or one cotton and 
one woollen (i.e. two), or two cotton and one woollen (i.e. three) garments.^^^ 

That cloth was deemed good which was likely to last at least for a 
period of six months.^^® 

The measure of the cloth used by the ‘Jinakalpika’ monks was such 
that in length it was two ratnis’ or four hands, and in breadth it was one 
and a half hands.^^ The length of the cloth used by the ‘Sthavirakalpins’ 
was either three and a half or four hands, and the breadth two and a half 
hands.^^^ 

Stitching and Repairs: 

Stitching of clothes could be done with the due observance of rules 
tor it, and only when necessary. 


153. Ihid. Vol. IV, 3985-50. 

154. Ibid. Vol. II, 1087. 

155. Ibid. Vol. rV, 3967. 

156. Ibid. 3966. 

157. Ibid. 3969. 
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Washing also was to be done for a sound reason, and not for the sake 
of decorating the body. 

If the monks happened to get untorn cloth, then they were to tear 
it to the size they wanted. In tearing the cloth no hiihsa was supposed to 
take place.^^ 

Emergencies: 

Normally no exchange of clothing was allowed between the monks 
and the nuns. But it seems that when they were robbed of their clothes 
by the thieves exchange of clothes was allowed under very strict rules of 
proper conduct. 

In this case, the menks and the nuns \vore allowed to offer clothes to 
one another through the youngest members of their respective groups. If 
such a one was not available, then the middle-aged could do so in the pre¬ 
sence of either a sthavira or a sthavira.^^^ 

In extreme cases of the shortage of proper clothing, the commentator 
goes to the length of advising the monks to put on the garments of other 
sects. He remarks: 

‘sakyadivesena tadiya upasakanaiii yatibhyo 
vastradapanaya prajhapanartham svayaih va grahanaih — 
vastrasyotpadanarh tadartham paralihgarri kartavyaih/’^®® 

If cotton clothing was not available, the monks were advised to get 
bark (valkaja), or ‘pattavastra’ (of tirita) or the ‘kausikara vastra*. In the 
absence of woollen cloth, he was allowed to have cither first the bark-cloth, 
or secondly the ‘kauseya’ or lastly the ‘pattaja’ cloth.^®^ 

On the whole, it may be said that the Church was alive to the different 
customs of different regions and it adjusted its rules regarding the clothing 
of monks according to the social environment around it. At the same time, 
however, it did its best to retain the fundamentals of the rules of proper 
clothing, simultaneously going a step further in giving more concessions than 
those in the texts of the Canon. 

Requisites: 

The Brhatkalpahhdsya^^^ gives the same list of requisites used by the 
Sthavirakalpikas and the Jinakalpikas as given in the Oghaniryukti, which 

158. Ibid, 3919-51; 3992-98. 

159. Ibid. Vol. Ill, 2976-88. 

160. Ibid. comm, on 2995, Vol. III. 

161. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3668. 

162. Ibid. 3962ff. 
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need not be repeated here again. Not only that but even the ‘utkr§ta’, 
‘jaghanya’ and the ‘madhyama’ number of requisites in the case of both of 
these modes of monastic life are identical in both these texts. 

It may, however, be noted that the foi-mer text describes a number of 
other requisites which were used by the Jaina monks at that time. 

Duplicates in the Rainy Season: 

The monks had to stay at one place in the rainy season when it was 
difficult to procure requisites in case the older ones got out of use. For 
instance, the broom generally got wet owing to the monk’s stay in the 
potter’s house, and it was, therefore, difficult to use the wet ends of the 
broom. If the monk used wet broom then there was a likelihood of killing 
living beings with it. 

So also in the case of the ‘Colapatia’ the same thing happened. Put¬ 
ting on a wet colapatta led to indigestion and fever, and there was, therefore, 
a strong need for the monk to have duplicates in the rainy season.^®^ 

Hence, the following articles were used by the monks in rainy 
season: 

Dagala—piece of stone or of brick (to clean the anus ?); 

Ku^amuha—pot to deposit the medicines for, of the excreta of, the 

ill; 

Mattagatiga—Three pots for excreta, urine and cough; 

Leva—Coating for the pot; 

Payalehaa^ya—^A wooden apparatus to take out mud from the feet; 

Santhara—^Bedding for sleeping as well as for protection to living 
beings; 

Pi^a—^A stool; 

Phalaga—^A plank to sleep over; 

Dugujia ^ijjogo—^Double the number of pots normally used. 

Besides this provision for the rainy season, the following articles are 
mentioned as forming the requisites of monks during the tour:^®5 

(1) Talika—Shoes bound to the feet both at day and at night to 
save the feet from thorns, 


163. Ibid. 4249-62. 

164. Ibid. 4263-77. 

165. Ibid, Vol. m, 2882ff. 
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(2) Putaka—A kind of shoe meant to save the feet from having cre¬ 
vices due to cold, 

(3) Vardhna—A stitching instrument to bind together the tom soles 
of the shoes, 

(4) Kosaka—^The protector of nails, made of leather, 

(5) Krtti—^A piece of skin-leather which was worn by the monks if 
their clothes were stolen by the robbers, 

(6) Sikkaga (sikyaka ?)—Pingoes to be used for hanging the alms- 
bowl when other requisities were stolen away. 

(7) Kapotika—Same use as above, or to carry the ill monk, 

(8) Pippalaka—^Razor; 

(9) Suci—^A needle (to stitch clothes), 

(10) Ari—to stitch the soles of shoes, 

(11) Nakharadana—Nail-cutter, 

(12) Kosa—Used in taking out that part of the skin where the snake 
had bitten a monk, 

(13) Some medicines, 

(14) Rare articles which were not available in the region where the 
monk wanted to go, 

(15) Wholesome corn like ^sattu’ which was good in hot seasons, 

(16) Everything that was needed by the acarya, 

(17) Nandibhajana^®®—^Pot ‘sed for begging (?), 

(18) Dharmakaraka—A pot with a straining arrangement for water, 

(19) Paratirthika upakarana—^The requisites and an apparel of the 
heretics. Jaina monks were advised to put this on when they were in a here¬ 
tical region in order to seek food and drink. 

(20) Gulika—It is explained as the Valkala’ by the ViSesacurni, Those 
were to be used by the Jaina monks when they were touring in the region 
where the worshippers of Siva (Pan^arahga) were predominant, as for 
instance, in the caves and mountains. 

Another meaning suggested is that of a pill. In cases of shortage of 
water, the ‘gitartha’ told the agitartha that he had used a ‘tuvaravrksagutika’ 
got from other travellers to purify water. Thus, he pretended that he used 
pure water so that the ‘agitartha’ might not suspect the action of the ‘gitartha’. 


166. Also Ogha~N, hhd, 321: ‘Nandibhana.’ 

167. Also in Cullavagga, V, 13, 1. 
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The latter, however, made ‘alocana’ for this. It seems that to keep the mind 
of the novice free from prejudice, the ‘gilartha’ went to the extent of telling 
him a lie! 

(21) Khola—It signified clothes dripped in milk (and then 
dried) (?). 

If while touring, the ‘gitartha’ did not get pure water 
for washing clothes, he washed his clothes with any sort 
of water which, after washing, took the colour of milk in 
the dried clothes. 

When the ‘agitartha’ saw it, he was likely to have no 
doubt regarding the water used by the ‘gitartha’ for washing 
purposes, as the water left behind by the latter had already 
took white colour of milk which resembled normal colour of 
water in which clothes are washed. 

This was done to prevent the ‘agitartha’ from losing 
confidence in the ‘gitartha’ for laxity of behaviour! 

It is interesting to note that a monk was allowed to wear a heretic’s 
clothes in hostile regions. So also the action of the ‘gitartha’ regarding 
‘gulika’ and ‘khola’ speak for the attempt of the Church to preserve its moral 
appearance at any cost. 

The Begging Bowl: 

Details regarding the begging bowl and the process of coating it are 
the same as those given in the Oghaniryukti, with this difference that the 
following prayascittas are given in the Brhatkalpahlidsya^^^ pertaining to 
the following faults. 

‘Catvaro gurukah’—If a person, not knowing the details of the 
chapter on ‘piitraisana’ from the Acdrdnga\ was sent to bring the 
lepa, 

‘Catvaro laghukah’—if one who had studied it, but did not remember 
the details about it, was sent, 

‘Masalaghu’—(i) for coating the pots without the permission of the 
acarya, 

(ii) for not taking the permission of the cart-owner for the oil, 

Catvaro laghukah—(i) for taking the oil at night and using it at 
night, 

(ii) for taking the oil when dew is falling, or when bulls or 
calves are tied to the cart, 


168. Brh, kalp. bha, Vol. I, 471-529. 
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*Catvaro gurukah’—(i) for taking the oil when a dog is sitting under 
the cart, 

(ii) for coating the pot for decoration, 

‘Masika’—(i) for accepting a mediocre pot when decided to accept 
the best, 

(ii) determining to accept the inferior but accepting tKe 
mediocre. 

Tahcaka’—(i) for accepting an inferior pot when decided to accept 
the best, 

(ii) for determining to accept a mediocre one, but accepting an 
inferior one, 

‘Caturlaghu’— (i) for determining to accept a mediocre one, but 
accepting the best, 

(ii) for determining to accept the inferior but accepting the 
best, 

The Cilimilikd (Curtain): 

This requisite, as we have already seen,^^® was used to cover the 
entrances of the lodging without doors. 

The details, however, are to be found in the Brhatkalpahhdsya?^^ The 
following account of it is based chiefly on the above text. 

Kinds of Curtains: 

They were fivefold and were made either of yarn (sutta), or of strings 
(rajju), or of bark-pieces (vakka), or of bamboo (kadaga), or of sticks 
(danda). 

Measurements : 

The ‘cilimilika’ was supposed to be of the standard size when it was 
five hands in length and three in breadth. This size was uniform for the 
*aurtiika’, ‘ksaumika’ and the Valka’ curtains. 

The total quota of cloth secured for this purpose was such as could 
be sufficient for the requirements of all the members of the gaccha. 

Each member of the gaccha was not necessarily given a separate 
curtain. The practice of obtaining that quota of cloth which could serve the 

169. Brh. kalp. 1, 18. 

170. Vol. Ill, 237411; Vol. IV, 4804-17. 

6ULL. DCRI.--52 
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purpose of several members of a gaccha as a single unit was also sometimes 
followed. 

(athava yavatyo gacchaih sakalamapi vestayanti tavatyo 
grhyate, na pratyekamekaikasya grahananiyamah iti). 

The Distribution : 

The ganavacchedaka had the full quota of the total cloth in his control. 
He then distributed it according to the needs of each monk. 

When to Use a Particular Type of Curtain ? 

It was said that the ‘cilimilf was an essential article of the 'gaccha- 
vasins’ or the ‘sthavirakalpikas’. 

The ‘sutramayi’, ‘rajjumayi’, ‘valkamayi’ and the ‘dandakamayf cur¬ 
tains were to be used while on tour. The last, however, made of bamboo 
(kadaga), was used when the monks were not touring. 

The Uses of a Curtain: 

The following were the occasions when the ‘cilimilika’ was used; 

(1) while doing ‘pratilekhana’, 

(2) when studying, 

(3) to avoid women gazing at the monks, 

(4) to prevent foul smell getting in from a particular direction, 

(5) to avoid sight of blood or fat, 

(6) to avoid servants (ceta) peeping in, 

(7) to protect oneself from flies and gnats, 

(8) to enable the ill to ease nature, 

(9) to prevent the ill from taking nearby objects like milk, etc., 

(10) to close the entrance with a bamboo curtain to prevent thieves 

and others getting in, 

(11) at the time of giving medicine to the ill, 

(12) to close the doors till the dead was not disposed of. 

(13) to carry the dead by the ^dandaka cilimili^ 

(14) to prevent rain coming in, 

(15) to spread wet requisites over the curtain for dr 5 nng, 

and (16) to prevent the ill from being the victim of spirits and ghosts. 
This was very often the case in the country called GoUa.^*^^ 

171. Ihid. Vol. Ill, 2378-81; See 'Cilimika* in Cullavagga VI, 2, 6. It has been 
translated as ‘a carpet*: SBE., XX, pt. Ill, p. 167, 
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The Use of Skins: 

We have already seen that the Brhatkalpasuira permitted the monk 
to make use of skins with hair. But such skins were not to be a complete 
(krtsna) piece. The reasons for the non-use of complete pieces of skins was 
that they led to pride, cruelty and indiflerence to animals. Moreover, the 
fact remained that a living being getting into such a shoe could not get out 
easily.^'^2 

The skins were generally used for various kinds of shoes as also to 
cover oneself if the clothes were stolen by robbers. 

Such monks whose feet were delicate (asahu), who were on tour 
(viha), who were troubled by thieves and wild animals (saihbhama), who 
were ill (atara), who suffered from leprosy (kottha) or piles (arisa), who 
had eye-trouble (cakkhudubbala), and who were young (bala), were allow¬ 
ed to make use of shoes. 


The following types of shoes are mentioned: 


Egapuda 

Dupudadlyaiii" 

Khallaga 

Khaiisa 

Vagguri 

Kosaga 

Jahgha 

A4^ajahgha • 


- having one sole, 

- having two or more soles, 

(a) ‘ardhakhallaka’: covering half the feet, 

(b) ‘samastakhallakak covering the entire feet, 

- which covered the ankle (ghuntaka), 

- which covered the toes as also the fool, 

-which covered the toes to save them from getting 
struck against stones, etc., 

- which covered the whole thigh, 

- which covered half the thigh. 


With all this, however, only the persons previously mentioned and 
those who had to walk quickly for some urgent work of the kula, gai7.a or 
samgha, were allowed to use such shoes. This is clear from the various 
prayascittas laid down for those who used such shoes without any reason.^^^ 


Other articles : 

Besides the requisites noted up till now, there were others which were 
used by monks occasionally or in certain regions. 

For instance, if the monks happened to go to the Golla country, where 
people were very particular about purity, they were allowed to use the 
‘ghadimattaga’, and not otherwise.^"^^ 


172. Bfh. kalp. bha. Vol. IV, 3856-61. 

173. Ibid. 3847. 

174. Ibid. Vol. IV, 3852-55. 
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In regions of excessive rain like the Konkana, Jaina monks were per¬ 
mitted to use an umbrella.^^® 

The Oghaniryukti commentary^*^^ refers to ‘nalika’ which was a stick, 
four ahgulas more than one’s own height, used to test the depth of water 
in the rainy season. 

Total Number of Requisites : 

With all these various articles occasionally used by the monks, the list 
of fundamental articles used by the Sthavirakalpika monks remained un¬ 
changed, inasmuch as the Brhatkalpabhdsya mentions the same list as that 
given in the Oghaniryukti, 

The number of requisites, however, differed with different types of the 
Jinakalpika monks. 

(1) Such of the Jinakalpilva monks who went about naked and ate 
food in the hollow of their hand, used only two requisites: the ‘rajoharana’ 
and the ‘mukhavastrika’; 

(2) Those who wore clothes but ate food in the pahn of their hand 
used either three, four or five requisites consisting of: 

(a) ‘Rajoharana’, ‘mukhavastrika’ and a cotton garment, 

or (b) ‘Rajoharana’, ‘mukhavastrika’ and one garment of wool and one 
of cotton, 

or (c) ‘Rajoharana’, ‘mukhavastrika’, two clothes of cotton and one of 
wool; 

(3) Those who went about naked but carried a begging-bowl used the 
following articles: 

(a) patra, (b) patrakabandha, (c) patrasthapana, (d) patrakesarika, 
(e) patalakani, (f) rajastrana, (g) gocchaka, (h) rajoharaina 
(i) mukhavastrika. 

(4) Those who put on clothes and carried an alms-bowl, used the 
above nine articles besides one, two or three clothings.^^® 

Fundamentals Unchanged: 

Inspite of these distinctions and a variety of new requisites which 
the monk was allowed to use, even a later text like the Vimsativimsikd does 

175. Jbid. Vol. Ill, 2369. 

176. Avasyaka-c, p. 366. 

177. p. 218a. 

178. Brh. kaly. Wm. Vol. IV, p. 1087. 
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not seem to have changed its views regarding ‘aparigraha\ The text explains 
'akihcaima’ as follows: 

Pakkhie uvamae jam dhammovagaranairegena | 

Vatthussagahanam khalu tarn aJcinca^amiha bhaniyam 

‘That is non-possession which implies the non-acceptance of articles 
other than those sanctioned by religion, like the birds who keep nothing 
with them except their wings which are instrumental to their flying”. 

Begging and Food : 

As more or less the same rules regarding this item of monastic life are 
to be found in the post-canonical works, only such rules as are described 
in details and somewhat new to the canonical texts are described below. 

Who was sent on the Begging Tour ? 

As pure food begged in a proper way led to the perfect mode of monk 
life, only those who w^ere well-versed were sent on the begging tour. 

One who had not studied the chapter on ‘pindesana’ in the Dasavai- 
kdlika was not allowed to go to beg food. One who had read it but was 
unaware of its meaning, was also deemed unfit for the purpose. He who 
had read it but had not understood it properly even when explained, or had 
no faith in it, or was not tested regarding it, was not allowed to go. So 
also a novice who was not confirmed (upastrapita) was not permitted. Those 
who were not taught the ‘samacarf (pratidinakriyakalaparupa) were not 
sent on the begging tour.^®’^ If these were sent, then, various prayascittas 
were prescribed. 

The monks had to go in pairs or in groups. Nobody was encouraged 
to go alone, and more so a nun who was likely to be bitten by a dog or 
attacked by young men or enemies.^®^ 

Mode of Begging: 

At the time of begging, the monk had to take all his requisites with 
him. If that was not possible he took at least the bowl, the staff, the pair 
of clothes, a small pot (matraka), the patalas and the broom, all of which 
were termed ‘ayarabhandaga’.^^ The shoulder and the pots were to be 
covered with the cloth.^^ The mode described is the same as laid down in 
the canonical texts. 

179. 11, 13. 

180. Brh. kalp. hhd. Vol. I, 531; Vol. II, 1265. 

181. Ibid. Vol. V, 5933; Ogha-N. hhd. 221-22. 

182. Ibid. 227. 

183. Ibid. p. 213a; Ogha-N. 701. 
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The various modes of peculiar begging under an ‘abhigraha’ (vow) as 
described in the Brhatkalpabhdsya^^^ are the same as those in the Uttarddhya- 
yana. 

The monk walked with a calm mind, following the rules of ‘samitis’ 
properly. If, however, he happened inadvertently to enter a house which 
had a wild dog or a cow, then he took shelter of a wall or repelled them 
with his stick.^®5 

If the householders questioned about his rules, the monk was expected 
to explain them the faults of improper begging and of impure food.^^® 

Time for Begging : 

The Oghaniryuktibhdsya says that the monks went out twice a day. 
They went out once for obtaining water, and at the normal begging time 
they sought food. 

A monk, who was not on fast, had to beg only once a day. If food was 
insufficient, then he was allowed to undertake a second round. This conces¬ 
sion, however, seemed to be very rare as otherwise he had to face a 
prayascitta for the number of rounds he undertook during one day without 
any reason. 


Number of Rounds in a day 

Prayascitta 

Two 

‘Masalaghu’ 

Three 

‘Masaguru’ 

Four 

‘Caturlaghu’ 

Five 

‘Caturguru’ 

Six 

.. Sadlaghu’ 

Seven 

‘Sadguru’ 

Eight 

.. ‘Cheda’ 

Nine 

.. ‘Mula’ 

Ten 

.. ‘Anavasthapya’ 

Eleven 

.. ‘Parancika’. 


A monk undergoing a ‘caiittha' or a ‘chattha’ fast was allowed to beg 
twice, while one practising an ‘atthama’ (eighth) fast could beg thrice. Those 
who fasted for a long period were allowed to beg for more than three times.^®*^ 


184. Vol. n, 1649. 

185. Ibid. (p. 503). 

186. Ibid. 1602-08. 

187. Ibid. 1697-1700. 
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The young, the old, and those on fast were also allowed to beg earlier than 
the scheduled time for begging. 


Proper and Improper Food : 

The forty-six faults pertaining to improper food are to be found repeat¬ 
ed in the post-canonical texls^^^ also, and hence they need not be cited here 
again. 

Besides these, the same old rules about the non-acceptance of food 
from the person who gave lodging to the monks (sejjayara) the non-eating 
of food kept overnight,the giving up of ‘vikrtis’,^^^ and the non-acceptance 
of food from heretical ascelics^^^ are found to be repeated. 

It may, however, be noted that the Brhatkalpabhdsya^^^ and the com¬ 
mentary on the Jitakalpa^^^ give a definite system of prayascittas for the vio¬ 
lation of the forty-six faults pertaining to begging; 

Udgama Faults : 


Fault 

Adhakarma 

Auddesika 

Misra 

(Badara) 

Abhyahrta 

Krta 

Putika 

Adhyavapuraka 

Sthapita 

Prakata 

Pramitya 

Parivartita 

Krita 

(Svagrama abhyahrta) 

Pihita 

Malapahrta 

(Itvara sthapita) 

Suksmaprabhrtikayam 

For the rest of the Udgama dosas 


Prayascitta 
‘Catvaro gurukah’ 

99 99 

9 : 99 

99 99 

‘Masaguni* 

99 

99 

‘Masalaghu’ 

99 


99 


99 

99 


99 

‘Pancaratrindinani’ 


99 99 

‘Catvaro laghukaV 


188. Ibid. Vol. I, 533ff; Vim. 13. 

189. Brh. kalp. hhd. Vol. IV, 3540-49. 

190. Ibid. Vol. V, 6005. 

191. Ibid. Vol. n, 1705-13; Ogha-N. bhd. 18. 

192. Brh. kalp. bhd. Vol. V, 5089. 

193. Ibid. Vol. I, 532ff. 

194. Jit. 35: bhd. vs. 1087-1719, 
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Utpadana Faults: 

Nimitta 

Mayapinda 

Cikitsapiin^a 

Vacanasaihstava 

Mula 

For the rest of the Utpadanadosas 

Esand Faults: 

Lipta 

‘Lipta’ with articles like wine, 

excreta, flesh 

‘Lipta’ with oil, ghee, etc. 

Purekarma 

Pascatkarma 

Accepting food containing 
powdered bulbs, roots, etc. 

Besides these, if he accepted 
food from a eunuch or a leper 
Accepting food from one who 
was doing activities like cutting, 
spinning and pounding 
If he ate in excess 
If he ate with hatred 
If he ate ‘sadhuma’ 

If he ate ‘niskaraina’ 

If he took food in the 
festival of the heretics^^® 

If he took with permission 
the fruit belonging to a heretic 
„ „ the Bhogika 

„ „ the Grama 

„ „ the Vanik 

„ „ the GosthS 

the householder 
„ „ the police 

„ „ the king 


‘Catvaro gurukah’ 
‘Masaguru’ 
‘Laghuko masah’ 

‘Catvaro laghukah’ 


Tahcaraindiya’ 
‘Catvaro laghukah’ 

>} 7t 

>? n 


‘Masalaghu/ 
‘Catvaro laghukali^ 


‘Masalaghu’. 
‘Catvaro laghava^i’ 

y* 9f 

9 > 97 

‘Caturlaghava^t’ 


‘Caturguru’ 

‘Sa^aghu’ 

‘Sa^guru” 

‘Cheda’ 

‘Mula’ 

‘Anavasthapya’ 

‘Parancika.’^®* 


195. Brh. fcolp. bha. Vol. V. 5089. 

196. Ibid. Vol. n, 906. 
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Exceptions: 

Ample exceptions to these rules about food are to be found in this phase 
of monachism. 

Against the general rule of not accepting or eating food at night, the 
following exceptions were allowed: 

(1) in cases of illness; 

(2) in cases of the unbearable severity of trouble from hunger, thirst 

and weakness; 

(3) under the practice of penances like ‘Candagavejjha’ if that was 

likely to lead to ‘asamadhi’; 

(4) along travel. 

In Maharastra, monks were allowed to take food along with the Kalpa- 
palas or Kalals, and in the country of the Indus, monks could take food with 
the washermen (rajaka). In the Konkana, people were said to be in the 
habit of eating various kinds of fruits and flowers, and in the Sindhu region 
people being predominantly of non-vegetarian habits, the monks were asked 
to adjust their mode of life with these surroundings.’®® 

Sometimes the monks were forced by the king, wishing to ward off 
some calamity or to please some divine being, to take food at night.’®® 

Under circumstances of siege of the place of residence, the monks were 
not allowed to beg out of the gates of the town if the guards suspected them. 
If, however, they assured them ah ^ut the alms, then the monks were permitted 
not to go out but accept even impure food from them.^®® 

If a monk happened to go to a settlement of robbers or to a deserted 
village where only flesh was available for eating, then the monk was allowed 
to partake of flesh as an exception to the general rule of not eating flesh.^®’ 

In the northern part of India (Uttarai>atha), people generally took 
food at night. If monks happened to travel there under exceptional circum¬ 
stances like famine, then they had also to follow the local practice of eating 
food at night.202 

Under sickness, the monks were allowed to take wine with the advice 
of the doctor. The commentator goes on to add that the monks should secure 

197. Ibid. Vol. m, 2872-81. 

198. Ibid. Vol. n, (p. 384). 

199. Ibid. Vol. V, 4962-64. 

200. Ibid. Vol. IV, 4826-30. 

201. Ibid. Vol. m, 2906-11; Nis-C. p. 134. 

202. Ibid. p. 139. 

BULL. DCRI.—53 
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wine in such cases even by wearing other types of garments if it be necessary 
for thatl (yadi svalingena na prapyate uddaho va bhavati tato lihgabheda- 
dikamapi kartavj^am) 

As against these exceptions^ cases of I’ofusing to take advantage of 
such concessions were not wanting. The Avasijakacui'^ii^^^ describes the story 
of one Jinadatta who refused to eat flesh even though prescribed to him by 
a physician. The Vyavaharabhdsya^^^ depicts the tale of some five hundred 
Jaina monks who met death by fasting and let their bodies exposed to the 
jackals and vultures when they could not get food owing to a famine in 
Kosala. 

Way of Eating Food: 

The rules about eating food were the same. The monk was not to 
consume food with attachment either for its taste or for its quality. No sound 
of teeth or of mouth was to be done while eating.^®® 

The Jinakalpikas and the Stliavirakalpikas: 

The following were some of the differences regarding food between 
the monks of these two modes of discipline: 

(1) The Jinakalpikas ate food in the same ‘porisi’ in which it was 
obtained, while the Sthavirakalpikas were allowed to preserve it upto the 
fourth ‘porisi.’207 

(2) The Jinakalpikas wore not to go beyond the chief garden (agrod- 
yanat paratah) for obtaining food, while the Sthavirakalpikas were allowed to 
go to a distance of half a yojana for this purpose.^®® 

(3) The Jinakalpikas never accepted food from a lady right from the 
day she had conception, while the Sthavirakalpikas could do so till she was 
very much advanced in pregnancy. 

(4) The Sthavirakalpikas did not accept food from a lady whose child 
was being nourished on breast-feeding. The Jinakalpikas, however, did not 
do so till the child was old enough to be independent 

(5) The Jinakalpikas had to beg and obtain fond in the peculiar way 
they had decided to follow. The Sthavirakalpikas, however, begged food 
which was secured with the normal rules of ‘pinclesana.* 

203. Brh. kalp. bha, Vol. IV. 3413. 

204. II, p. 202. 

205. 10, 557-60. 

206. Oglia-N. hha, 289. 

207. BrK kalp. hhd. Vol. V, 5264-74, 

206. Ibid. 5290. 

209. Ogha^N. Comm. 165ab. 
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Thus, in short, it may be said that though the fundamental rules about 
food remained the same, yet there was allowed a wide latitude for adjust¬ 
ment with local customs and social habits. 

Penance and Fasting: 

The same division of penance into internal (abbhantara) and external 
(bahira) is to be found in the various commentaries-^and the works of 
later Jaina writers.-^ ^ In the story literature of the Jaina commentaries .and 
romances, casual references about these are abundant. 

Besides these, fasts of minor magnitude viz., ‘caiittha,' ‘Chattha,’ 
‘at^hama,’ ‘dasama’ and ‘duv^alasa’ were current also in the post-canonical 
period, and even now there are hundi’eds of Jaina monks who practise fasts 
of such magnitudes. 

One thing, howx'vcr, may be noted regarding the length of the fasts. 
The commentaries seem to hint that fasts of peculiar nature and of longer 
periodical length were fa.sL disa})pearing as early as the times of Abhayadeva. 
While explaining the dilierenl ‘pratimas’ he says that the ‘subhadda x^adima’ 
is ‘apratita’ (not clear) Regarding ‘egavali’ penance also the commentator 
adds: ‘na anyatropalabdheli na likhita.’ This may, therefore, suggest that 
the practice of some of the 'padirna’ types of fasts and penances had gone out 
of vogue at his time. 

The same view is corioborated by the Vrtti of Malayagiri on the Pinda- 
niryukti,^^^ There he opines ihr* the maximum length of a fast can be six 
months, and adds: ‘parato bhagavadvcirdhamanasvamitlrthe tapasah prati- 
sedhat.’ 

Vidhiprapd, (14th cent, of Vikrama era), clearly states that the mem¬ 
bers of the Kharatara gacclia do not practise penances called the ‘manikka- 
patthariya,’ ‘maudasattami,’ amiyatthami, ‘avihavadasamT,’ and others, as 
these fasts are not permitted by the Agania. Besides these, penances like the 
‘egavall,’ ‘kanagavali,’ ‘rayanavali,’ ‘muttavali,’ 'gunarayana,’ and ‘simhanik- 
kiliya’ (w^hich we have already come across in the Ahgas and the Aiipapdiikn) ^ 
being very difficult to follow in these days, are not described in the text 
(te saihpayam dukkara tti na daihsiya) 


210. Ogha-N. hha. 1C8. 

211. 'Samardiccakahcij pp. 107-8, (Modi’s Ed. 1935) 

212. Aup, comm. p. 59. 

213. p. 178a. 

214. Aup. p. 29. 
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Such remarks reveal a gradual decrease in the practice of harder types 
of penances though the commentaries, curnis and later works refer to the 
fundamentals of the internal and the external penances. 

Inspite of this, however, we come across stray instances of long term 
fasts undertaken by different persons.^^^ 

In this respect, it may be noted that fasts unto death (samlehana), 
^pabvagamana’ and ^bhattaparinna’^^^ are also referred to in post-canonical 
works and commentaries. As late as in 1945 a Jaina nun in Poona made a 
fast of 42 days which ended in her death.^^^ In the rainy season, the monks 
still make short term fasts constantly during the four months. 

Supernatural Powers: 

As compared with the texts of the canon, the books which are of a 
commentarial nature as well as full of stories of legendary and romantic type 
refer to a number of magical practices resorted to by monks in general. 

Especially the *nkas and the Cumis are full of such material. In this 
connection it may be noted that Siddhasena acarya had gone to the extent 
of building magic houses according to the rules given in a book called Jo’nipa- 
hu4a,^^^ The monks were allowed to make use of spells like ‘thambhani’ 
and ‘mohanf^^® if they were attacked by thieves. So also in order to know 
the person who had stolen something, a spell called the ‘abhogini’ was ut¬ 
tered.^® In cases of snake-bite the monks used a charmed piece of cloth which 
when rubbed to the patient made him normal.^^^ A story is told of Padalipta 
who created a magical figure of a princess.^^ ‘Kayotsarga’ also was effective 
in certain cases to ward off the trouble from forest deities to the monks.^ 
The practice of applying charmed ash to the body to save oneself from the 
thieves is also referred to.^ The power to fly up in the air seems to have 


215. Brh. kalp. hhd, Vol. II, 1283-84; Vol. V, 4992. 

216. Jinaprabha’s Tirthakalpa (c. 14th cent. a.d.) mentions two Jain ascetics 'who 
performed austerities for one, two and three months by (partaking of every) sixth, 
eighth, tenth or twelfth (meal) or by fasting for half a month.'— Buhler, Z.A. Vol. XXVII, 
p. 70. 

217. She belonged to the Sthanakvasins. Her name was Rambhakuvarji Maharaj. 
(Information given by Shri J. H. Oswal, Poona). 
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been a very eommon supernatural qualification and a monk possessing that 
was designated a ‘carana-muni/ 

The Kalpalaidvydkhyd,^^ or the commentary on the Kalpasutra gives 
numerous stories about supernatural feats by different monks. It is related 
there that Rohagupta used different spells like the ‘mayuri/ ‘nakuli/ ‘bidali/ 
‘vyaghri/ ‘siihhi/ ‘aluki* and ‘holllavaki’ in his debate with Pottasala who was 
endowed with ‘vrseika,’ 'savpa,’ ^musaka’, 'mrgl/ ‘varahi/ ‘kaki’ and ‘^kunika’ 
si>ells. The same commentary reters to an ’'abhimantriia rajoharana’ or a 
charmed broom. 

Besides these, a number of other spells are referred to. They are the 
‘addaa’ (curing the patient by making him see his reflection in a mirror) 
‘anteiiri’ (curing the ill by wiping one's own body),‘^“^ ‘jainavani* (which let 
one know the whereabouts of a person) 'pannatti’ (prediction about 
future) sahkari’ (which made the reciter surrounded by friends and ser¬ 
vants to carry out the orders) and such others. 

Along with the pi'actice of such spells, the monks in this phase seemed 
to have an implicit faith in dreams and superstitions. Sneezing, stumbling 
while going somewhere?, going to a physician in odd numbers, studying only 
on auspicious times, renouncing the world on pj'oper muhurtas, ana sprinkling 
the dead with bodily excreta if a ghost entered it,'*^^—all these reveal the 
element of superstition prevalent in the monastic life of this period. 

Before concluding, it may be noted that many of the r-=tories are of a 
legendary nature. Secondly, these magical practices are mostly ascribed to 
the ‘paribbajakas’, and it is not clearly staled whether in all these cases Jaina 
monks participated. Lastlj^, it may be that the Bhasyas and other texts were 
written under the influence of the contemporary conditions which perhaps 
encouraged these practices. It may, therefore, be concluded that the monastic 
life in general was full of the practice of spells and the Jaina monks could not 
totally abstain from them. 

Study: 

Study of a particular book was threefold, as it pertained either to the 
text (sutra), or to the meaning (artha) or to both these categories (tadu- 
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bhaya.232 In mastering all the three aspects, one had to be veiy careful in 
learning and reciting it. 

Way of Reciting: 

The fundamental rules of reciting the sutra remained the same, and 
the following prayascittas were prescribed for improper reading: 

Omitting some words • • ‘M^alaghu’ 

Transgressing the sequence of the Tirthahkaras .. 'Caturguru’ 

Mixing or adding some other words .. ^Masalaghu’ 

For wrong faith .. ‘Caturlaghu' 

Transgressing the order of the guru .. 'Caturguru’. 

Unfit Students: 

The sutra was taught only to the deserving. Those, therefore, who 
were quarrelsome with the guru, had no devotion for the teacher, acted like 
a swan in learning only the selected portions, or like the buffalo in making 
the whole pond (i.e., group of students) dirty, who were like the cat who 
liked drinking milk only when it was spilt on the ground, i.e., who liked to 
listen only when the whole congregation had got up—all these were not to 
be taught the sutrartha.^^^ 

Proper Students: 

Those, on the other hand, who were weU-versed, with a long standing 
in the order, of stable mind, intelligent, and well stabilised, were taught the 

sutra.235 

Higher Texts: 

There were, however, certain texts which were taught only to the quali¬ 
fied. The Chedasutras, for instance, were not revealed to those who grumbled 
against the guru or who mixed food for taste or who made residence or ap¬ 
paratus decorative (tintimka), who were of a fickle mind (calacitta), who 
changed the gana frequently within six months (ganahganika), who were of 
weak morals (durbalacaritra), who humiliated the guru (acaryaparibhavl), 
who acted against the dictates of the acarya (vamavarta), who were wicked 
(pisuna), who had not studied the preliminary books like the Ava^aka upto 
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the Sutrakrtdnga (adyadnstabhava), who were not taught the ‘samacari* 
(akrtasamacari), who had spent less than three years in monk life (taruna- 
dharma), and those who repudiated or disowned the guru at whose hands 
they had learnt the sutra (guruninhavi). 

Those who revealed these texts to unfit students had to undergo 
prayascittas.^ 

The Oimlitics of the Teacher: 

Only those who were born in the ‘Arya desa,’ in good family and race, 
those who had a dignified appearance, those who were endowed with forti¬ 
tude, who used less words, who were not greedy or deceitful, who were im¬ 
partial, having constant practice of study, knowing the local customs, practices, 
languages and the method of study, knowing the ‘nnyas’ as well as one’s own 
and rival systems, were allowed to teach.^^"^ 

How to Learn the Sutra: 

The students sat in a circle (mandallnisijja) by giving up sleep and 
gossip, and joining the palms of their hands, they listened to the upadhyaya 
with devotion and respect. 

Such rapt attention in proper study was said to lead the disciples to 
their own welfare (atmahita), knowledge of control (parijna), stoppage of 
karman (bhavasamvara), the maintenance of religious and ascetic feeling 
(navanavasca sariivegah), stabi^dy of the mind (niskampata), penance 
(tapas), dissipation of karman (nirje'^ra) and the ability to guide others 
(paradesikatva) 

Even to the lajnnan who had come to listen to the sermon, the ‘y^ti- 
dharma’ was to be taught first and not the ‘upasakadharma’. The reason was 
that by listening first to the ‘upasakadharma’ the listener might think, “If 
‘saugati’ is po.ssible by follov/ing the layman’s religion, why unnecessarily 
go in for the harder ‘yatidharma’ at all?”, and thus he was likely to turn 
away from the thought of becoming a monk. Therefore, the acarya who re¬ 
cited the ‘upasakadharma’ first to the audience had to undergo the ‘catvaro 
guravah’ which were severe both in time and penance (tapasa kalena ca) 
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The Hurried Reading: 

Normally, the monks were to study the sutras with proper care, digest¬ 
ing all the material they read. Hence, a hurried and a superficial reading of a 
text (utsara) was not allowed, as it led to mutual competition, half-hearted 
knowledge, ‘mithyatva’, extinction of proper knowledge and the endangering 
of self-control. This half-hearted study was likely to lead to the condemna¬ 
tion not only of the disciple but even of the guru. 

In cases of calamities and emergencies, however, only those who were 
well-versed in the lore, who knew the fit and the unfit persons, who were 
desirous of liberation and who made efforts to understand the sutra day and 
night, were allowed to consent to others doing the hurried reading. 

Even when permitted, only he who had acquired tranquillity of mind, 
who was always engaged in the studies, or was attached to the guru (prati- 
baddha), was of ideal behaviour (sariivigna), had special powers with him 
(salabdhika), who never gave up his proper appearance or mode of life 
(lihga), who was intelligent (medhavin), who was easily enlightened, and 
who was careful in his movements (yogakarakah), was allowed to perform 
the ‘utsarakalpa.’ 

Why was this done? 

In case the members of a certain gaccha were not able to procure 
clothes, bowls, bedding, etc. in a certain village where people were disinte¬ 
rested in religion, then such a monk who could procure these things was 
made to study the rules of ‘vastraisana’ hurriedly, and sent for that purpose 
even though he was normally not fit for it.^^i 

If a certain text was unique and a particular acarya was the only 
person who knew it, then, in order to save the text from extinction, its read¬ 
ing was given even to an unfit disciple if there was nobody else available.^^^ 

Types of Books: 

Five kinds of books were taken to be unfit to be carried by the monks. 
They were the ‘gandipustaka,’ the kaccha®/ the ‘mustl°,’ the ‘samputapha- 
laka° and the ‘chedapati®.’ These, being heavy, were difficult to carry. The 
other defects of such books were that they generally gave rise to small insects, 
were likely to injure the shoulder, and were misinterpreted by the robbers 
who suspected the burden as containing some valuables.^ 
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Time for Study: 

The OgJianiryukiihhdsya^^^ lays down the rule that study was to be 
done after ‘padilehana/ 

The terms ^sutrapaurusl’ and ‘arthapaurusi’ suggest that there were 
two procedures — one in which simply the reading of the text was done, or 
lessons were taken from the guru, and the other in which the meaning of 
the text was explained. 

Places for Study : 

The old rules of avoiding such places as were full of women, eunuchs 
and beasts, and where injury to living beings was likely to take place, still 
held good. 

In a place, however, which was close to he nunnery, no monk was 
allowed to recite the canon loudly at night, as that was likely to attract the 
nuns. The whole affair was likely to lead to mutual intimacy between a 
particular nun and the monk which proved a cause for their going astray. 
Ill such a place, therefore, all the monks recited the sutra simultaneously so 
that it was difficult to find out sweet voices of particular monks.^ 

Higher Studies and Debates : 

We have already seen that the practice of leaving one’s gana and going 
to other acaryas for higher studies was practised at the thne of the Cheda- 
sutras. The same practice seems to have been current^'^® and the monks were 
allowed to meet reputed scholars and acaryas while on tour. 

There were debates frequently, and for this purpose the disciples were 
to prepare themselves not only in logic and religious philosophy, but also in 
the various regional languages and the tenets of rival faiths. Therefore, a 
major portion of the monk’s life was spent in studies. 

The views of Haribhad^a on this point may be said to be liberal, and 
are after the manner of a person who craves for liberation. He remarks that 
“all the wise (budha) who are desirous of getting liberation, should grasp 
the meaning not only of one’s own system (svasamaya), but also that of the 
rival sect (parasamaya), by tantra, niti and yukti”.^'^’^ 
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In the craze for defeating the opponent in debate, the monks, it seems, 
were allowed to use all sorts of tactics, including the use of a false speech. 
In this case, the Brhatkalpahhdsyd^^^ gives the example of Rohagupta who 
used a lie by saying that there was a third category called ‘nojiva’, which, 
in reality, did not exist. 

Study of other Arts and Sciences : 

Even though other arts like that of fighting, spells and magic were not 
allowed to monks, we have numerous instances where the monies, who knew 
fighting, did resort to it when their acarya was kidnapped, or when they 
were attacked by robbers or by the general of the armj^ In protecting the 
nuns also, fighting as a last resort was allowed.^^ 

Literary Activity of Jaina Monks: 

As we have remarked elsewhere, tlie literary output of Jaina monks 
and scholars in the post-canonical period is considerable, and scholars like 
S^ddhasena (c. 7th cent, a.d.), 6ilahka (c. 9th cent, a.d.), Abhayadeva, 
Santisuri and Devendra (11th cent, a.d.), and Malayagiri (12th cent, a.d.) 
have distinguished themselves as commentators. Persons like Haribhadra 
weilded their pen effectively both in the branches of romances and religion, 
while Hemacandra and Mallisena excelled in grammar and logic. The exten¬ 
sive literary output of authors like Hemacandra shows that their vigorous 
ascetic life gave them ample leisure for study and writing. Curious enough, 
the Jaina monks wrote treatises even on medicine like the one called 
Vaidyavallahha by Hastiruci (17th cent. a.d.). 250 Voluminous work in all 
branches of literature like mythology, history, pattavalis, kathakosas and 
prabandhas was the outcome of this literary effort. 

The Bhavid^'^O'S: 

This literary activity, it seems, must have received a setback in the 
reign of the Muslims who followed a policy more or less of destruction. This 
was one of the causes that led to the establishment of various Bhandaras 
where this literary and Mss. wealth was stored and saved from the onslaught 
of the invaders. 

These Bhandaras which are more numerous in Punjab, Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Bihar and South India, have played an important role in preserving 
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the documents containing wisdom of the past. Till recently no stranger was 
allov/ed to have access to these, but the Jainas have admirably brought out 
some of the wealth by publishing many of the Mss. as well as preparing 
exhaustive catalogues of the contents of these Bhandaras. 

It should also be noted that the Jaina monks did not rest content only 
with writing in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but they have mastered the New Indian 
lajiguages like Gujarati, Rajasthani and Hindi, and have, of late, produced 
literature in these languages, though instances of Sanskrit and Prakrit works 
can also be pointed out. 

This effort of study and literary activity blended with a pure mode 
of life has given peculiar powers of memory to some Jaina monks. In tliis 
cojinection, the instance of a Jaina acarya who performed wonderful feats of 
memory in Bombay in the recent past are too fresh to be forgotten. 

Daily Routine: 

The items of daily routine did not change in theory, though in abnormal 
circumstances, they had to. 

Early morning cither before (as in the case of the Slhavirakalpikas) 
or after sunrise (in the case of the Jinakalpikas) the monks did the scanning 
of the requisites. Some texts lay down that, this ‘padilehana’ was to be 
done after the performance of the ^avasyakas’. The things to be examined 
were the ‘muhapatti’, ‘rayaharana’, two ‘nisejjas^ k'olapatta’, ‘santhara’, 
‘uttarapatta’ and the three clothings. After scanning, the requisites were to 
be kept bound except in the ra. .ly season. Under calamities, the monk was 
allowed to do ‘padilehana’, at any time he got leisure to do so.-^^ 

Nowadays, after the ^avasyakas’, the monk goes to ‘caityavandana’ or 
to the temple. This item, it may be noted, has come to more proininence, 
due to the Jaina laity biaiding palacial temples to the Tirthahkaras. Thus 
the ‘caityavandana’ has become an important item in the daily routine of 
the monk. In the temple, he does not worship the deity but merely bows 
down and performs what may be called mental worship (bhava-puja). 

After return to the monastery, the monk or whoever is chief among 
them gives a lecture to the laymen at about 9 a.m. After that, he goes on 
the begging tour and accepts food with the proper rules for it. Then show¬ 
ing the food to the guru and making ‘alocana’ he eats the food. 

After taking food, he takes rest for an hour or two. Then again at 
four in the afternoon, he scans his requisites, engages in studying, goes to 
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the temple and again makes ‘alocana*. He sleeps very early as no lights are 
allowed in the monastery. 

The scanning of the requisites and the ‘alocana’ involve the use of the 
‘sthapanacarya’ i.e. the shells which are placed as substitutes for the *panca- 
paramesthin’ (the five dignitories). Now-a-days, the shells are placed in an 
exquisitely embroidered piece of fine cloth and are often gold-plated. They 
are tied in silky pieces of clothes and are placed on a wooden tripod. 

Even though, most of the time of the monk is to be allotted to study, 
the sphere of his activities has increased, and he spends more of his time 
in lecturing to the laity and organising its religious life. Mrs. Stevenson^sz 
notes that the Jaina laymen pay the pandits who are employed to teach the 
monks. The present author, however, found that all the monks with whom 
he had the opportunity to meet, were such as could read and write Gujarati 
and Hindi, and were equipped with the knowledge of the basical, if not 
detailed, information of their tenets. 

Death and Funeral Rites: 

We have already seen that the texts of the canon fail to give details 
about the funeral rites of a monk. It is only in the Bhasyas^^^ that we come 
across the details of disposing of the dead. It is likely that these Bhasyas 
picture contemporary or even earlier, and hence somewhat traditional, practi¬ 
ces in this matter. 

The following information can be had from these texts. 

Choosing a Place of Residence: 

The monks who decided to stay at a particular place either for the 
rainy season or otherwise for one month, took into consideration the possibi¬ 
lity of easily obtaining wood and a proper place for the disposal of the dead 
nearby. 

Along with these two fundamental necessities, they had to keep a 
piece of cloth ready with them to cover the dead, perchance a monk died. 

What to do if a Monk dies: 

If death overtook a monk at night, the rest of the monks kept a vigil 
around him. 

252. Heart of Jainism, p. 231. 
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Then noting a proper naksatra, they took out the dead. 

The Proper Direction of Placing the Dead : 

The dead was to be disposed of either at the south-western or the 
southern or the western or the south-eastern or the north-western or the 
eastern or the north-eastern direction. 

Various superstitious elements seem to have been connected with this 
matter. For instance, it was said that if the dead was placed to the north, 
illness overtook the rest of the monks; if he was placed to the east, it sug¬ 
gested either a future rift in the gana or a decay in morals; if to the south, 
then the monks were not likely to get food. 

The Funeral Ground: 

The monks were to find out previously three places for the funeral so 
that any one of these could be used in times of emergency. Out of these 
three, however, that which was the nearest to the village or to the place 
of stay was preferred. 

The place was to be free from living beings. The monks did not choose 
other’s funeral ground as there was a likelihood of the heretical people 
throwing away the corpse of the dead monk elsewhere. 

How the Dead was Carried: 

The dead was carried over strong bamboos or pieces of wood obtained 
from the houses of the laymen. 

Covering for the Dead: 

Three pieces of cloth were used to cover the dead. All these three 
were to be clean white sheets of cloth, one of which was spread below the 
dead, another over the dead and the third spread over the second so as to 
hide the string-ties with which the corpse was tied. 

The cover-cloth was to be very clean to avoid condemnation by the 
public for the dirty clothes as well as to avoid would-be monks frCm turning 
away from monk-life. So also, no lamentations for the dead were allowed. 

The Tying of the Dead: 

The thumbs of the hands and the toes of the feet were tied, and the 
face of the dead was covered by the mouthpiece (muhapatti), A small cut 
was made between the iSngers. 
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Time for taking out : 

Whenever a monk died, either at day or at night, he was taken out 
without delay. 

In the following cases, however, the dead was not taken out at night: 

(1) if there was hail-storm, 

(2) if there was trouble from thieves and wild animals, 

(3) if the gates of the city were closed down, 

(4) if the local custom was not favourable for the taking out of the 
dead at night, 

(5) if the dead was a well-known person, 

(6) if the relatives of the dead objected, 

(7) if the monk had done a long fast previous to his death, 

(8) if the cover-cloth was not pure white, 

and (9) if the king was to enter or go out at that time with his 
paraphernalia. 

Preserving the Dead: 

In the above circumstances, the monk, if not long dead, was kept in 
a straightened position with his hands and legs straight, and his mouth and 
eyes closed. The rest of the monks kept a vigil and gave sermons to the 
devoted laity. 

The Possessed Corpse: 

If some supernatural being entered the body of the dead and made it 
get up, then it was sprinkled over with bodily excretion (?) (kayiki) with 
the left hand and then ordered not to get up from the bamboo bed. 

The following superstitions prevailed in this connection: 


The place of getting up 
by the possessed corpse 

Monastery 

Settlement 

Village 

Village-gates 

Interval between the village and 
the garden 

Interval between the garden and 
the place of study 
The study room 


The places to be left 
by the monks due to this 


Monastery 
.. Settlement 
.. Half the village 
.. The whole village 

.. The district (vi^ayama^^ala) 

.. The country (desa) 

.. The kingdom (rajya) 
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If the possessed corpse cried aloud the name of a particular monk, then 
the head of the latter was tonsured, and he was asked to undergo fasts by 
separating himself from the gaccha. 

An Image of Grass : 

If at the time of the death of a particular monk the constellation was 
unfavourable, then two images of Kusa grass were made. Failure to do so 
was supposed to result in the death of two more monks. 

The Funeral: 

Taking all these precautions, the dead, after being well tied, was carried 
by the monks or by the laymen to the funeral ground, and was placed there 
with its head towards the village. This was done to prevent it from entering 
the village again if it got up. 

Then the ground was cleaned and a grass bed was spread over il evenly. 

The requisites like the broom, mouthpiece and the colapatta were kept 
by the side of the dead. That was deemed essential to prevent the suspicion 
of the king who might otherwise think that the monks were responsible for 
the death of a non-monk. The pots, etc. used for the deposition of bodily 
excreta of the dead were allowed to be kept for the use of other monks 
who were ill. Otherwise, they were thrown away. 

Body Left to the Jackals ? 

It appears from the description given in the Brhatkalpahhdsya that the 
body of the dead was left to the mercy of the jackals. 

This practice is hinted by the fact that different superstitions were based 
on the direction in which the body was dragged by these wild animals. Plenti¬ 
ful alms and a happy sojourn were supposed to be indicated to that direction 
in which the body was dragged by jackals without wounding the dead. If, 
on the other hand, the jackals dragged the corpse to a particular direction 
after wounding it, then famine was supposed to take place in that particular 
direction. 

These rules, however, were said to be applicable only to the bodies of 
an acarya or of one who had done a long fast previous to his death. In the 
case of others, no such predictions could be done even if their bodies were 
dragged by jackals. 

The Return : 

The party was not allowed to return by the same road by which it had 
taken the dead to the funeral ground. Before returning, they were not to 
perambulate round it. 
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In the meantime, the owner of the residence, or the novice who was 
left behind, wiped the lodge clean. Then the returning monks performed 
‘kayotsarga’ before their guru and then recited hymns in praise of Ajitanatha 
and Santinatha. 

If an acarya or any other famous monk expired then the rest of the 
monks went on fast that day and abstained from study. In the case of the 
death of ordinary monks, this rule was not necessarily followed.^^^ 

The Vidhiviargaprapd, a work belonging to the fourteenth century of 
the Vikrama era, gives more or less the same details about the funeral rites of 
the monks of the Kharatara Gaccha.^^s 

The death of a famous monk or of one who had resorted to fast unto 
death (saihlehana) is celebrated with great pomp and ceremony now-a-days, 
and many popular elements seem to have been included in this matter. The 
list of articles required for the performance of death rites of a monk, as 
furnished to the author by a Jaina monk, includes such material as sandal¬ 
wood, camphor and various other costly and fragrant items. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL : 

The fundamental tenets of moral discipline and self-control are to be 
frequently met with in the Bhasyas and other post-canonical literature, in the 
same way as in the canonical texts. The following discussion embodies only 
the changes or otherwise in these fundamentals as revealed in the texts of 
this period. The details of the oft-repeated terms like the ‘mula-gunas’, the 
‘uttara-gunas’, the ‘mahavratas’, the ‘caranakarana’, the ‘guptis’, the ‘samitis’, 
etc. need not be explained again. 


Ahimsd: 

In all his thoughts, words and acts the monk was careful regarding 
injury to living beings. For this purpose he avoided even an attempt that 
was likely to lead to that effect. 

Hence he was not allowed to stand near water, occupy a residence full 
of living beings, or even ease nature on a place containing living beings in 
any form. He had to undergo various prayascittas for carelessness in this 
matter.256 

254. For funeral rites of a Brahmanical sannyasi, see Manu, X, 55. For Buddhist: 
B. C. Law, India as described in Early Buddhist and Jain texts, p. 93. 

255. For its date, see Intr. page ‘a’; Vidhiprapa is another name for Kharatara, 
Ibid, page *a’. 

256. Prayascittas for standing close to water and killing living beings; Brh. kalp. 
hha. Vol. m, 2389, 2399; Punishment for improper way of easing nature: Ibid. VoL I, 460- 
66; For details regarding this matter, Ibid. 430ff. 
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Minuteness of details regarding everything seems to have, however, led 
to a difference of opinion among the various leaders of the Church. Against 
the rule not allowing the monk to do any activity near the proximity of water 
(udakatira), the Brhatkalpahhdsya?^^ refers to a number of interpretations 
regarding the exact definition of the ‘udakatira’. This may suggest the 
existence of some members of the Church who favoured liberalism in inter¬ 
pretation and were inclined to have a liberalisation of moral discipline than 
the others. 

This liberalism is corroborated by some statements of the commentators 
also. It was said that even though the normal rule of choosing a path devoid 
of living beings was to be followed, under exceptional circumstances touring 
along a ‘sacitta’ road was also allowed, and the rule was that ‘vastvanta- 
ramasritya vidhih pratisedho va vidhlyate’,-^® i.e. the exceptions were to be 
adjusted to the circumstances. On this basis, the monks who were the victims 
of royal displeasure were allowed to disguise and eat that food which was 
normally not allowed.^^*-^ The view prevailed that only he was a ‘hiihsaka’ 
who was ‘pramatta’ (careless). 

When there was no occasion for exceptional conduct the monks behaved 
according to the normal rules of monastic discipline, and had to care much 
for the social condemnation as will be clear from the following case : 

The monks were not allowed to eat raw fruits. But if a young man 
saw a monk accepting it then the monk had to face ‘caturlaghu’. If that young 
man had a doubt regarding the exact thing the monk had accepted—for he 
was likely to doubt whether Lhe monk had accepted gold—^then the monk 
had to undergo ‘caturlaghu’. If he was sure of it, then ‘caturguru’. If the 
young man told his wife about it, and if she repudiated it, then ‘caturguruka*. 
If she did not repudiate his statement, then ‘sadlaghavah’. If he told about it 
to his friends or his parents and if the latter did not repudiate it, then ‘cheda’. 
If he told it to the guards, and if they put faith in it, then *mula\ If they 
repudiated the man’s statement, then ‘cheda’. If the king came to know of 
it through his ministers, and if he repudiated it, still the monk had to face 
‘anavasthapya’. But if the king also believed in it, then the monk was 
punished with ‘par^cika’.^®® 

Inspite of these precautions, the post-canonical literature reveals rules 
more for the exceptional circumstances, which possibly suggest that environ- 


257. Vol. in, 2385. 

258. Ogha^N. comm. p. 37b. 

259. Mis-C. 9, p. 518. 

260. Bfh. kaXp. bhd. Vol. H, 866. 

BULL. DCRI.^5 
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ments which were fast changing, were also influencing the normal rules of 
ascetic discipline. 

Satya: 

The ViThscLtivivfisikor^^ lays down Vacanaksanti (absence of anger in 
speech), Vacanarjava* (gentleness of speech) and vacanamukti (unattach¬ 
ment in speech), as the fundamental requirements of a monk’s speech. He 
was never to speak a lie, or use an injurious speech. 

We have, however, already seen that the ‘gitarthas’ themselves violated 
this rule when they pretended that they had used pure water to wash clothes, 
when they actually used any water and dipped their milk-dried clothes 
(kholla) in it. The same was the case regarding the ‘gulika'.-^- Even though 
such practices were resorted to with the good intention of not allowing the 
raw novice to indulge in improper behaviour regarding water, yet the 
‘gitartha’ also came a step lower in his moral qualifications to gain a worthy 
end. 

Harsh words could be addressed to a novice who had done a grave 
offence so that he left the gana.^^ 

Asteya: 

Against the theoretical existence of the vow of ‘adattadana’, the steal¬ 
ing of requisites was perhaps a very common offence among the monks as is 
clear from the various punishments ascribed to different types of stealing. 

The Brhatkalyahhdsyd^^^ prescribes punishment for the acarya who stole 
valuable or ordinary requisites of his co-religionists, a monk who gathered for 
him excess requisites secretly besides those for the gaccha, the monk who 
acquired another set of requisites on the false pretext that his old set was 
burnt, and the monk who appropriated for himself the requisites which he 
v/as asked to hand over to somebody else. 

Stealing the requisites of a monk of rival sect was deemed a greater 
offence. If the monk was exposed in this attempt, and if a case was filed 
against him, then he was punished by the Church with ‘cheda\ If the king 
expelled him from his kingdom, then the Church punished the offender with 
‘parancika’.^ 


261. 11, 7-8. 

262. See above page. 

263. Brh. kalp, bhd,, Vol. I, 756. 

264. Vol. V, 5064-87. 

265. Ibid. 5091. 
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Sven though a general conclusion regarding the demoralisation of the 
Church would be unjustified from such stray cases, it may be noted that the 
human crave for storage and striving for the beautiful, persisted even in 
monk life in some cases. 

Aparigraha: 

We have already seen that the Niryuktis as well as the later texts like 
the Vimsativimsikd define aparigraha as ‘svalpaparigraha’ which included 
articles allowed for religious purposes or for the maintenance of a perfect 
mode of life. A list of articles like the one given in the Brhatkalpabkdsya, and 
which was used by the monks while on tour reveals a number of new things. 

Even though literary evidence is scanty to prove the violation of this 
vow by the monks, inscriptions, as we shall see in a separate chapter, refer 
to a number of instances in which the monks were given gifts of land by 
royal patrons in connection with temples. It is a moot point what kind of 
ownership was implied by such dedication of lands. Glasenapp^®® and 
Mrs. Stevenson 267 refer to instances of monks who used spects of golden 
frame and travelled in a train, as also of those who kept with them bank¬ 
notes. 

Brahmacarya: 

The monks were to practise perfect celibacy, and were to abstain from 
the fivefold enjoyment of speech, taste, vision, smell and touch.^ 

This vow enjoining upon the monk the practice of celibacy had to be 
followed in the strictest possible sense. He had to keep under control all 
his five sense-organs.^^ Any violation of this was likely to lead to a ruffled 
state of mind which was unbecoming of a true monk.270-27i Equanimity and 
indifference towards worldly objects, aims and modes was the principal motto 
of monk-life. It was likely that if he fell a prey to the excitation of any one 
of the sense organs, he would be subject to the excitation of other sense 
organs also. For instance, the eating of spicy food, principally a matter of 
taste, was likely to lead to the constant demand for it, or to ponderings 
over it in case the monk could not get it. Both these were not worthy of 
a true monk as such slavery to tasty food is principally the characteristic 
of worldly men. Moreover it was likely to distract his attention from 
spiritual matters. 

266. Der Jainismus, Guj. Transl., pp. 348-50. 

267. Heart of Jainism, p 211 f.n. 2. 

268. Der Jainismus, Guj. Transl., pp. 348-50. 

269. For instances of exemplary practice of celibacy under abnormal conditions, 
see Brh. kalp, Bha., vol. V, 5261-62; 4923-25. 

270-271. He had to be celibate even at the cost of his own life: Ibid., 4948-49. 
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This control of the five organs of sense had to be rigorously followed 
even under abnormal circumstances like famine,political revolutions and 
an unsympathetic society 273 Purificatory punishments were laid down even 
for the seemingly trifling violations. 


Under all these circumstances, 

however, the monk had to undergo 

various punishments upto the ‘parancika.’ He had, therefore, to be very 

careful in not giving any cause for 

suspicion about his behaviour to the 

society at large.^^^ He had to be more particular about his relations with 
the nuns, and he had to undergo the following prayascittas in this case: 

If after seeing a nun, the monk 


pondered over her 

•. ‘laghuka-masah’ 

• •. .desired to see her again 

.. ‘guruko masah’ 

... .gave out long sighs 

.. ‘catvaro masah 


laghukal^’ 

If after seeing a nun, the monk 

‘catvaro masa^i 

had fever 

•. gurukah’ 

•.. .had burning sensation 

.. ‘samn^a laghavah’ 

... .had no taste for food 

.. ‘saijmasa guravah* 

....had swooning 

.. ‘cheda’ 

.., .had hysteria 

.. ‘mula^ 

... .lost understanding 

.. ‘anavasthapya’ 

... .died 

.. ‘parancika.’275 


Inspite of these rules, however, the idea that the maintenance of the body 
was essential for the sake of the carrying out of proper self-control seemed 
to have gained ground. It was advocated that under exceptional circum¬ 
stances, the monk may violate certain rules and then after atoning for these 
violations may practise self-control more rigorously. But if he decided to 
lose his life then the very purpose of carrying on life was done away with.276 


272. Ibid. 4955-8. 

273. See, Ibid., 11, (p. 503) for precautions on begging tour. 

274. Ibid, Vol. Ill, 2397: As against this, Mallikadevi, queen of king Pasenadi, made 
the following arrangements (regarding Buddhist monks): “Golden boats were placed in 
the middle of the pandal, and each kshatriya daughter threw scents standing in the midst 
of the two bhikkhus. Each kshatriya princess fanned standing in the middle of two 
bhikkhus”— Law, B. C., IA., Vol. 57, p. 87. 

275. Brh. kalp. bhd., Vol. HI, 2258-62. 

276. “Sawattha saihjamam saihjamau appanameva rakkhijja/ 

Muccai alvayao puno visohl na yavirai// 

Sazhjamaheiim deho dharijjal so kao u tadabhave? / 

Saihjamaphal nimittam dehaparipelana it(ha// 

—Ofifho-N. 47-48. 
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Illness and Bodily Care : 

It was expected of every monk that he should wait upon the ill. Even 
if the ill belonged to his own or other gaccha, or was at a distant place, the 
monk had to go to him. 

Proper food for the ill was begged in the same village. If it was not 
available there, then the monks could go to another place to secure the neces- 
saiy requirements of the ill. If the things required were such as did not last 
long, then the monk sent for bringing such articles was allowed to pass the 
night there, and start early next morning. 

If anybody among the group of monks knew something of medicine 
then he was allowed to treat the ill. Different kinds of fasts were also pres¬ 
cribed for different illnesses. A monk suffering with fever was asked to 
undertake fasis and drink hot water, till the temperature came to normal. 
Those who suffered from rheumatism (vata) were administered ghee (ghrta), 
while those who were down with bile (pitta) were asked to eat sugar (sar- 
kara). 

In extreme cases, a physician was called. While going to the doctor, 
howe\’8r, good omens were to be taken into consideration. We have already 
noted the procedure of approaching the doctor and bringing him to the monas¬ 
tery as given in the Oghaniryukii, The same procedure is described in the 
Brhatkalpahhdsya,^ 

The maximum period that an acarya could stay at one place for the 
ill monk was six months. If within this period the patient was not cured, 
then the acarya asked the ‘kuk to wait upon the ill. The ‘kula’ did so for 
three years. If uncured during this period, then the ‘gana’ nursed him for a 
year, and after that the diseased was handed over to the care of the ‘sangha’ 
till the former was alive.^® Normally, monks waited upon the ill till he was 
able to go on the begging round or was able to undertake touring 

During the illness, the acts done by a hysteric or a possessed monk 
were pardoned, and anything whether pure (prasuka) or impure (aprasuka), 
acceptable (esanlya) or unacceptable (anesanlya) was to be secured in serious 
illnesses like cholera and other bodily pains (sula) 

Regarding the question of paying the fees of the physician, the Vyava-* 
hdra Bhdsya^^ refers to the miserable plight of the monks. In order to fulfil 

277. Vol. n, 1^70-2001. 

278. Ibid, 

279. Ogha^N. hhd. 41. 

280. Brh. kalp. hhd. Vol. I, 756; Vol. H, 1026. 

281. 5, 89, p. 20. 
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the demands of the doctor, the monks had to provide for it from the savings 
they had done before entering monkhood, or had to depend on some money 
which were found without any claimant for it, or they prepared small toys, 
the sales of which were sufficient for the bill of the doctor. 

Alocand, Pratikramana^ etc.: 

Rules about ‘alocana’, ‘pratikramana’, ‘kayotsarga’, ‘pratilekhana’, the 
ten qualities of an ideal monk and other items of moral discipline remained 
the same.^ 

A remark by Haribhadra in his VhhsativinLsikd, reveals the author’s 
strong dissatisfaction regarding the efforts of the Church merely to swell the 
number of its followers without minding their ‘acara’. He remarks, “The 
degree and quality of acara that is followed and not simply the number of 
followers, should be the aim of a religion. Religion suffers more by its pre¬ 
cepts followed in a bad manner than by people not doing it at all. It can 
be illustrated by the difference between the mrta (dead) and the marita 
(murdered). The people who follow rehgious instructions improperly, defi¬ 
nitely commit murder of the Church. It would be better to let the Church 
die if it gets no followers at all!”^ 

It may be that Haribhadra was picturing the condition of the Jaina 
Church of his own times! 

GENERAL REMARKS: 

The following few characteristics regarding the state of monachism in 
the post-canonical period may be noted: 

(1) Jainism spread to different parts of India with the efforts of 
Samprati. This brought the monks face to face with new conditions. 

Naturally, they were allowed to undergo exceptions to the general rule 
which permitted them to the extent of eating abnormal types of food, wear¬ 
ing the apparel of heretics, and change the requisites according to local 
practices. 

(2) The monks resorted to a lot of magical practices and spells to 
thwart the progress of inimical kings and robbers. Sometimes, the able 
among them was allowed even to take resort to the use of weapons. 

(3) Efforts were made not to incur the displeasure of ruling kings. 
Ministers of states and eunuchs, dear to the king, were allowed entry to the 


282. Vim. 11, 2-12; 15, 2-20; 16, 1-15; 17, 12-20. 

283. Ibid. 17, 14-16. 
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order. The policy of saluting even the ‘parsvasthas’ (persons of lax disci¬ 
pline) was advocated in case it was likely to prove beneficial to the gaccha. 
The sangha could commute the punishment of a person if he was likely to 
be of help in pacifying the king. 

(4) The monks were allowed, under certain circumstances, to de¬ 
throne a king and install another in his place if he was very wicked, and 
if the circumstances were favourable to the monks. The willing disciples 
of the Buddhists were allowed to be kidnapped only after taking into con¬ 
sideration the latter’s influence on the society residing in a particular region. 

(5) Moral standard of the monks seemed to have remained high, 
even though we find that instances, like those cited in connection with the 
‘gulika’ and ‘kholla’, suggest the view that even a lie may be told to prevent 
a disciple from going astray. 

(6) Royal patronage as in the case of Hemacandra was very well 
manipulated by the Jaina monks who made use of it to the utmost in spread¬ 
ing their religion. 

(7) In later days, some of the officers of the hierarchy lost their 
importance, and only the acarya or suri, upadhyaya and vacaka retained 
theh' prominence. Inspite of the fact that a high standard of academic, 
administrative and of general knowledge of the social environments was 
required for the posts, the various elements getting into the Church may 
be said to have resulted in a very uneven formation of the monk order. 

(8) Along with the spread of the Church, the monks retained their 
contact more or less with a particular region which resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of various gacchas on regional basis. Minor differences of practice and 
personal aspirations also led to the formation of certain gacchas. 

(9) The monk living in a wider sphere of society replete with new 
ideas, had to resort to various activities like the creation of the Bh^daras. 
arranging religious congregations and educational institutions, and publish¬ 
ing and writing of new books, at the same time maintaining a high standard 
of monastic life. 

(10) The constant touch with the laity by the monks acted as a 
double check. There was mutual watch over one another, and the con¬ 
scious laity exercised its rights against lax monks, as we have already seen. 

(11) There was a clear-cut bifurcation of the two sects which are 
referred to freely as the Digambaras and the Svetambaras in the literature of 
this phase. 

THE STHANAKAVASIN SECT: 

We have up till now seen the reaction of the social conditions on the 
Svetambara monastic practices, wherever it was possible to do so. 
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The origin of the Sthanakavasin branch of the main Svetambara sect 
may be said to be another instance of the triumph of environment on the 
mould of thought of the Jaina Church, as Mrs. Stevenson attributes the 
origin of this sect to the Muslim influence in Gujarat. She remarks, “If one 
effect of the Mohammedan conquest, however, was to drive many of the 
Jainas into closer union with their fellow idol-worshippers in the face of 
iconoclasts, another effect was to drive others away from idolatry altogether. 
No oriental could hear a fellow oriental’s passionate outcry against idolatry 
without doubts as to the righteousness of the practice entering his mind.”^^ 

Origin : The Lonkd: 

Against this influence of the Muslim practice of non-idolatry, one can. 
perhaps, see the seeds of the origin of this sect. 

The story goes that a gentleman from Ahmedabad, called Lonka Sa 
belonging to the Svetambara sect, had appointed several persons to get the 
canon copied. In about 1474 a.d., a Svetambara monk called Jnanaji 
requested Lonka Sa to copy some of these texts for him. While reading 
these texts Lonka came to know that there was no reference to idol-worship 
in those texts. He, therefore, pointed this fact to the Jaina Sadhu who, how¬ 
ever, refused to accept Lonka’s views. Lonka, therefore, started a sect with 
a single follower by ordaining himself, and started the sect after his name. 
The system of nominating the next head of the sect by the existing acarya 
was started by Lonka. 

Out of the Lonka sect, there arose a further split on the basis of an 
advocacy of a stricter monastic life. One Vlraji of Surat, started another 
sect called the ‘Sthanakavasins’ or the ‘Dhundla’ (The Searchers), and con¬ 
verted many of the followers of the Lonka sect to his fold. 

Their Canon: 

According to the list of the Canon as given by Mrs. Stevenson,^85 the 
Sthanakavasins seem to recognise the same texts of the Ahgas and the 
Upangas as the Svetambaras do. The only difference seems to be regarding 
the Chedasutras, Prakirnas and the Mulasutras, 

The Sthanakavasins do not seem to recognise the MahdnisUha and the 
Jitakalpa in the Ust of the Chedasutras of the Svetambaras. They also do 

284. Heart of Jainism, p. 19. 

285. Op. cit, pp. 13-14. 
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not recognise the Prakirnakas, and include Nandi and Anuyogadvdra in the 
Mulasutra category. 

The Sthanakavasins do not allow their laymen to read the Cheda- 

sutras. 

Difcrences with the Idolatrous Svetdmharas : 

Besides the difTerence pertaining to some of the texts of the canon, the 
following items are different from those of the idolatrous Svetambaras: 

(1) The Sthanakavasin monk retains his original name even after 
renunciation, while it is changed in the case of the idolatrous Svetambara. 

(2) The Sthanakavasin monks and nuns constantly use the ‘muha- 
patti’ and tie it over their mouth by fastening the strings round the ears. 
The Svetambaras, on the other hand, do possess the ‘inuhapatti’ but are not 
very particular about it, inasmuch as they hold it, perhaps, simply symboli¬ 
cally, at a distance of about a foot or so from the mouth only when deliver¬ 
ing a religious sermon, or making ‘alocana’ or giving ‘khamana’. 

(3) Since this sect docs not admit of idol-worship, there are no 
temples of this sect. Therefore, their monks and nuns spend practically all 
their time in study and meditation in the Sthanaka. 

(4) Whereas, the idolatrous Svetambaras celebrate the fifth day of 
the month of Bhadrapada as the birthday of Mahavira, the Sthanakavasins 
do not do so, as items like the procession and other things done by the Sve¬ 
tambaras are, according to them, not to be found in the canon.^^^ 

Other Details: 

Except for these differences, the course of life of the monks of the 
Sthanakavasin and of the idolatrous Svetambara sects does not differ. The 
rules of monastic discipline, moral discipline, food and begging and such 
other items of ascetic life are more or less the same fundamentally. The 
rules for Church hierarchy and discipline are also more or less identical, 
and the Sthanakavasins have affinity more with the Svetambaras than with 
the Digambaras. 

Inspite of the fact that Mrs. Stevenson^s^ quotes instances of lax 
behaviour among the monks of this sect, it would not be justifiable to make 
a sweeping conclusion about the whole sect. As a matter of fact, one still 
comes across a number of ideal monks and nuns who have profound know- 


286. I am indebted to Sadhvi Ujjvalakuvarji and the Sthanakavasin monks and 
gentlemen for this account. 

287. Op. cit, p. 211, f.n. 2. 

BULL. DCRI»—56 
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ledge of the scriptures. Even though monks and nuns of this sect knowing 
English and many of the modern Indian languages are few, yet, there are 
some who have complete mastery over some of these languages. 

With their mode of life away from the splendour of costly worship in 
magnificent temples, both the monks and the laity seem to lead a very 
simple and an unassuming mode of life. 

Suhsects : 

In due course of time, there arose a number of gacchas and subsects 
among the Sthanakavasins also. At present there are not less than eleven 
gacchas among them. 

THE DIGAMBARAS: 

We have already seen the early phase of the Digambara monachism 
as revealed in the Muldcdra and in the works of scholars like Kundakunda 
and Umasvati. These were followed by a long line of distinguished Digam¬ 
bara writers like Pujyapada (c. 5-7th cent, a.d.), Samantabhadra, Akalanka 
(c. 7-8th cent, a.d.), Jinasena (9th cent, a.d.), Amitagati (10th cent, a.d.), 
Nemicandra, Asadhara (13th cent. a.d.), Sakalakirti (15th cent, a.d.) and 
others. 

Besides this, another point which may be noted is that the Jaina monks 
mastered the South Indian languages like Kannada and Tamil, and contri¬ 
buted important works in those languages.^®® 

It should be made clear, however, that the following account is based 
solely on the Sanskrit and Prakrit works of the Digambara writers.^®® 

THE CHURCH: 

The entrant, qualified for monk life, had to be devoid of any physical 
defects, as also he had to seek the permission of his dependents before 
embracing monkhood. 

When that permission was sought, he approached the gurus and 
requested them to allow him entry. After questioning about his whereabouts 
and other details, his day of renunciation was fixed. 

On that day, he went to the acarya, who asked him to uproot his hair 
(luncana). Then he was given another name (namakarana), and was asked 

288. It seems more probable that due to the establishment of Digambara Jainism 
in South India, several Digambara scholars came up from South Indian population itself* 

289. Mainly taken from Asadhara's Anagaradharmdmrta (13th cent. aj>.), 
and Camundaraua's Cdritrasdra (c. 11th cent. a.d.?). 
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to give up his entire clothing (nagnya). He was then given the requisites 
like the peacock-feather broom (piccha). After that he was instructed re¬ 
garding the duties of a Sadhu which deprived him of bath, teeth-cleaning, 
and clothes (vicelata) 

Thus he became a probationary member of the Church; and only pure 
and proper conduct later qualified for confirmation. 

The Parydya : 

The seniority of a monk was counted generally by the number of years 
he had spent in monk-life as also by his moral qualifications and administra¬ 
tive capacity. 

The bhiksu29i or the sadhu’^^ became either a ‘radinia’293 or a 
'laghiya’2»4 according as he had spent a greater or a lesser number of years 
in monklife. He had to spend the period of probation under a guru who 
made him perfect in the practice of monastic discipline. 

This guru was either the ‘diksaguru’ or the ‘srutaguru’.^^^ The former 
gt.ve him instructions, while the latter initiated him into monkhood.^^ 

The Hierarchy : 

Once the novice had complete mastery over the scriptures, and had 
acclimatized himself to monastic life, he could aspire for higher posts in the 
Church hierarchy. 

The Anagdradharmdmrta refers to various officers of the Church, like 
the ‘suri’, ‘pravartin’, ‘upadhyaya’, ‘ganin’, ‘sthavira’ and the ‘ratnika’.^^*^ The 
‘acarya’ and the ‘ganadhara’ are also mentioned in many places.^^® 

It may be noted here that this list does not give any new names, as 
all these are to be found in the Muldcdra^ as we have already seen. 


290. Angd. 9, 83; See also account from the Adipurann, Chapt. 38, as given by 
Glasenapp, in Guj. Transl. of his Der Jainismus, p. 438; ^^Iso pp. 432-5. 

291. Aiigd. 6, 83. 

292. Ibid. 6, 45: explained by comm, as cirapravrajitamunr, p, 406. 

293. Ibid. p. 517. 

294. Ibid. 9, 82: ‘diksaya laghutarah’, comm. p. 676. 

295. The srutasuri’ is also mentioned: Ibid. 9, 2. 

296. Ibid. 7, 77; comm. p. 517. 

297. Ibid. 8, 50: comm. p. 575. 

298. Ibid. pp. 516, 521, etc.; 7, 73. 
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The explanation given 
follows: 

Suri 

Pravartin 

Upadhyaya 

Ganin 

Sthavira 

Ratnika 


of these oncers in the commcntary^^ is as 

.. saranavaranakari’, 

.. ‘pravartakali^ 

‘pathakah’, 

.. ‘ganaraksako rajasabliadividitah’, 

. . ‘maryadakarakah’, 

.. ‘ratnatrayadhikah\ 


These explanations fail to explain clearly either the duties or the 
qualifications of these officers. It is however, possible that the acarya, suri, 
ganin and the ganadhara-^^^ were one and the same person. 

The qualities expected of an acarya were that he was to be an ‘acarin’ 
(of good conduct), ‘adharin' (knower of the Purvas and of the Kalpa ancl 
Vyavahdra)^ 'paricarin’ (able to guide the monk who makes a long fast), 
‘ayapayadik’ (able to tell the faults and merits of a particular case), 
‘utpidaka* (exposing the purposely hidden transgressions of the disciples), 
‘nirvapaka (able to carry out the requirements of his followers), and 
‘vyavaharapatu’ (knowing the process of meeting with the transgressor).^®^ 
Besides this he was a monk knowing well the twelvefold tapas, six avasyakas, 
eightfold acara and possessing tenfold excellences. In short, he was to be 
endowed with not less than thirty-six qualities. 


Church Units: 

We get but a scanty reference to different church units in the 
Anagdradharmamrta. 

The units referred to are the *gana ’,202 ‘kula^*'^®^ and the ‘gaccha’.^®^ 
Out of these only the last is explained by the commentary as being a group 
of seven monks (saptapurusasantana), which is identical with the explana¬ 
tion given in the Muldcdra, 

It is, however astonishing to find that the text is absolutely silent over 
the various ‘ganas’, ‘gacchas’, ‘kulas’, ‘anvayas’ and other units which, as we 
shall see in a separate chapter, are copiously referred to in the epigraphs of 
this period. 


299. Ihid. p. 575. 

300. We also come across the word ‘ganesa’ which is explained by the Comm, as 
the ‘sahghanatha’: Angd. 7, 77, comm. p. 518. 

301. Ibid. 9, 75-79. 

302. Ibid. 7, 56. 

303. Ibid. comm. p. 505. 

304. Ibid. p. 521. 
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Monastic Jurisprudence: 

Various prayascittas were prescribed for different ‘aticaras’ (transgres¬ 
sions). They were, however, prescribed after taking into consideration the 
nature of the case, the physical state of the transgressor as also the local 
conditions (desabala, prakrti, and vayas).^^ 

The Vyavahara’ or the process of treating the transgressor was said 
to be fivefold, according as it was based on Tigama’, ‘sruta’, ‘ajna’, ‘dharana^ 
and ‘jlta\^^ It may be noted that the Svet^bara texts also give the same 
division.^®^ 


The list of the tenfold prayascittas remained the same,'*”® and the details 
about them, the proper time for these and the faults which required the 
undergoing of these punishinenls®”” are almost identical with those given in 
the earlier texts like the Muldcdra and in some of the Svetambara texts. 
This being the case, only important punishments are discussed below. 

(a) Cheda ; 

It has been explained as ‘dinapak^dina dikshapanam’^^” (the lessen¬ 
ing of the ‘paryaya’ by days or fortnights). 

This was prescribed for the transgressor who had spent a long period 
in monkhood (cirapravrajita), was able to put up with it (sakta), was 
endowed with fortitude (sura) to put up with it, and was devoid of pride 
(adrpta). 

The Anagdradharmdmrta, however, does not give the details of the 
transgressions in which ‘cheda’ was prescribed. Probably, they were the 
same as those given in the Svetambara texts. 

(b) Mula: 

It is explained to be the complete wiping out of the paryaya, eind re¬ 
initiation (punardiksadanaih paryayavarjanat) 


305. Ibid. comm. p. 508. 

306. Ibid. p. 671, for explanation. 

307. For details, see Schubring, (translation of Kalpasutra) I A., Vol. 39, p. 267, 
f.n. 45. 

308. Angd. 7, 35ff. 

309. Alocana: Ibid. 7, 39; Improper one: 40-44; when to do: comm. pp. 503-04; 
Pratikramana: 7, 47; Tadubhaya: 7, 48; Viveka: 7, 50; Vyutsarga: 7, 51: comm. p. 502. 

310. Ibid. 7, 54. 

311. Ibid. 7, 55. 
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It was prescribed to the following types of persons : 

(1) parsvastha—one who was attached to a particular residence and 
stayed there, being of lax behaviour, 

(2) saihsakta—one who maintained his livelihood by practising medi¬ 
cine and astronomy, and who was the servant of the king, 

(3) svacchanda—one who wandered alone and condemned the law of 
the Jinas, 

(4) kusila—one who was devoid of the practice of the Vratas’ being 
under the sway of passions, as also who brought shame to the 
sahgha, 

(5) avasanna—one of loose morals, not knowing the scriptures, 
reluctant to study and lax in the practice of monastic duties. 

(c) Parihdra: 

This is explained as ‘vidhivad-durat-tyajanam’,^!^ j ^ the expelling (of 
the transgressor) from the group of monks as per injunctions. 

It was threefold: 

(i) Nijagandniipasthdpanam: 

The expelling of the monk from his own gana. 

In this case even if the transgressor was well-versed in the lore, well- 
controlled and of good behaviour, he was expelled from his own group if 
he kidnapped the disciples of others or any living or non-living articles 
belonging to the heretics. 

The guilty had to stay at a distance of thirty-two ‘dandas’ from the 
lodge of the monks and had to bow down even to the juniors. Nobody salut¬ 
ed him or talked with him and he held his broom in a reverted manner 
(? vidhrta-paranmukha-piccha). He had to undergo fasts upto the fifth 
meal (pahea) or upto six months, and had to live like this for a period of 
twelve years. 

(ii) jSaparaganopasthdpanam: 

In this case, if the transgressor did the same fault again out of pride, 
then the acarya informed the name of such a person to other acaryas as 
well. If the transgressor went to another acarya and confessed before him, 
then the latter did not prescribe any punishment to him, but asked him to 
go to another acarya. Thus he wandered from one acarya to another for 


312. Ibid. 7, 56: comm. pp. 506-07. 
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seven times. The last, however, sent him back to the first acarya, and the 
transgressor then carried out the prayascitta as presci'ibed by his original 
5carya. 

(iii) Pdrancika: 

If a monk condemned the Tirthankaras, ganadharas, ganins, the sacred 
lore, or the sangha, or behaved against the king, or initiated his ministers, 
or enjoyed royal ladies, then such a monk was expelled in the meeting of the 
sangha where he was declared an unfit and sinful person. The punished 
went to another country and practised the prayascitta as given by the 
ganins.^^^ 

(d) Sraddhdna : 

This was also termed ‘upasthapana’,^^"^ and consisted of re-initiation 
(diksagrahana) of one who had taken to wrong or heretical faith. In this 
case, such a person was disowned as a Jaina monk, and hence iie had to 
seek initiation again. This was prescribed even in the case of the violation 
of the ‘mulavratas’ (principal vows). 

Schisms and Suhsects : 

Medieval Digambara Jaina literature gives ample proof of the fact that 
the Church was divided into ‘sanghas’ and ‘anvayas* the distinctions prima¬ 
rily originating from the ascetic community. But no further details are 
available regarding their details. 

But besides these groups: the noteworthy feature is the presence of 
diflercnt sects in the Digambara Church itself. The following are some of 
the sects which are mentioned 


(i) 

Yapanlya, 

(ii) 

Kurchaka, 

(iii) 

Terapanthi, 

(iv) 

Bispan thi, 

(v) 

Samaiyapanthi, 

(vi) 

GumanpanthI, 

and (vii) 

Totapanthi. 


It is very difficult to get details about these, as their texts, if any, are 
mostly unknown. The following are the characteristics of some of these: 


313. Ibid, comm. pp. 506-07: The meaning of each item is not clear. 

314. Ibid. 7, 57: Comm. p. 507. 

315. See, Nahar and Ghosh, Epitome of Jainism Chapt. XXXVII; Glasenapp, Der 
Jainismus, (Guj. transL), pp 351ff. 
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(i) Bispanthis : 

They originated probably in the thirteenth century a.d. according to 
Glasenapp. He remarks that one Vasantakirti laid down that “so long as 
these monks live amongst people, they should wear one garment”. The 
monks belonging to this opinion are called ‘Visvapanthis'. These monks live 
in a monastery under the leadership of a ‘Bhattaraka’. Buhler says that the 
Bhattarakas are completely naked while taking food and one of their disci¬ 
ples rings a bell so that other people keep away.^^® 

Terdpanthis : 

They advocate nudity, and are said to have originated in the seven¬ 
teenth century a.d. They instal images but have differences in the details 
of worship. 

Sdviaiyapanthis: 

Their founder was Taranaswamin (1448-1515 a.d.). They are non- 
idolatrous, and worship the texts of the canon. 

Gumdnpanthis: 

It was founded by Guman Rai in about the eighteenth century a.d. 
TotdpantMs: 

No information regarding these can be had.^^*^ 

Yapaniyds: 

There are two theories advocated regarding the origin of this sect. 

According to Devasena’s Darsanasdra, a Svetambara monk called Sri- 
kalasa started it at Kalytoa when 205 years of the Vikrama era had elapsed. 

According to another source, the origin of this sect belongs to the story 
of the queen of the king of Karahataka. This queen, in order to impress the 
king, asked these monks not to wear clothes. Thus the Yapaniyas practised 
nudity like the Digambaras, and carried on the rest of the practices of the 
Svetambaras. They were, therefore, disowned by both these sects. Hence 
the writer of Nitisdra called them “jainabhasa”. 

Afterwards they either dwindled into extinction or merged themselves 
into the Digambara fold, according to Dr. Upadhye. 


316?. LA., Vol. 7, p. 28. 

317. The above information is based mainly on Nahar and Ghosh, op. cit., chap. 
XXXVII; and Glasenapp, op. cit, pp. 351ff. 
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No specific scriptures of this sect have come down to us, and only the 
epigraphs refer to themIt may be noted, however, that Sakatayana or 
Palyakirti belonged to this Sahgha: three works of his are known, one on 
Sanskrit Grammar and two dealing with Strunukti and Kevalibhukti. 

TOURING: 

The monks led a wandering life in the eight months of the year except 
the rainy season. They toured only at daytime walking slowly, looking to 
the proper distance before them in order to avoid hiihsa 

Wandering was deemed essential not only for acquiring knowledge oi 
various regions and languages, but also for qualifying oneself for varied 
knowledge which was essential for a post in the Church hierarchy. 

In the rainy season, however, they stayed at one place from ‘asadha- 
sukladasami’ to 'kartikapaurnima’. Sometimes due to incessant rain or phy¬ 
sical inability to travel or study or service to the sick, stay could be pro¬ 
longed. In the case of epidemics (mari), famine (durbhiksya), evacuation 
of population (gramajanapadacalana) and urgent works of the gaccha, stay 
could be shortened.^^® 

The normal period of stay at one place during the other seasons seems 

to have been one month (masaikavasita) .^21 

RESIDENCE : 

The old rule of having a residence devoid of women, beasts and animals 
still prevailed. Besides it, the lodge for a monk was to be pure (i.e., devoid 
of living beings : prasuka), and empty (sunya) 

Such places were said to be free from quarrels (kalaha), noise (rola), 
trouble (sahklesa), and disturbance to meditation and study. There the monk 
had no possibility of coming in contact with others (sahkara), as also no 
likelihood of his getting attached to that place.323 

In such places, the monk had to enter or leave the residence only with 
the permission of the ownor.324 


318. See Upadhyb, A. N., article on the Yapanlyas in BUJ, Vol. 1, pt. VI, (May, 
1933), pp. 224-31. 

319. Angd. 4, 164; 6, 97; ‘bahudesacaryah’, —6, 103. 

320. Ibid, 9, 80-81; comm, p. 675. 

321. Ibid, 

322. Ibid, 7, 30: comm. pp. 489-90. 

323. Ibid. p. 491; also 8, 24. 

324. Ibid. 8, 132. 

BULL. DCRI.—57 
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It will be noticed, however, that the epigraphs mention kings and lay¬ 
men building basadis or places of stay for the monks. 

FOOD AND BEGGING: 

The Anagdradharmdmrta^^^ refers to various modes of begging which 
were resorted to by monks who had decided to beg in that particular way. 
They were the ‘gomutrika’, ‘patahgavithi’, ‘saihbukavarta’, ‘salabhamalabhra- 
manakara’ and others which we have already come across in the Uttard- 
dhyayana. 

It may be noted that the details regarding the forty-six faults of beg¬ 
ging and food, the time of taking food, its measures, the fit and the unfit 
donors, the way of eating in the palm of the hands, the purpose of eating, 
the effects of eating more than the normal quota, the nine ‘vikrtis’ and other 
items are exactly identical with those given in the Muldcdray and hence need 
not be repeated here.^^c 

REQUISITES: 

The monks, being nude, had no clothes over them. The ‘sahgatyaga’ 
and the ‘aparigraha’ are always explained by the Digambaras as embodied 
in the practice of nudity ,^27 those who used clothes are condemned.^^s 

Devoid of clothing, they required very few articles for personal use. 
These were the broom (piccha) made of peacock feathers,the vrsi* or the 
seat used by the monks, and the ‘kuncji’ or the pot for water (comm: kama^- 
dalu).330 

PENANCE AND FASTING : 

The same division of penance into external (bahya) and internal (abh- 
yantara) is to be obtained in later texts also,23i and need not be repeated. 

The body being the means of practising the religion (sarlramadyam 
kila dharmasadhanaih), it was deemed proper to put it to a proper disci- 


325. 7, 26: comm. pp. 484-85. 

326. See Ibid. Chapt. 5; also 7, 22-23; 7, 27; 9, 92-96; and comm. p. 409. 

327. Bhagawati Arddhand, p. 392, quoted in JSB., Vol. 11, No. 1, p. 23; Angd. comm, 
p. 146; ‘Nagnacarya*, Ibid., p. 340. 

328. Ibid. 2, 12. 

329. Ibid. 6, 38: Its five excellences are identical with those given in the Muldcdra; 
called ‘barhi’: 4, 54. 

330. Ibid. 

331. Angd. 7, 4ff; anasana: 7,11-21; avamaudarya: 22-25; vrttisahkhya 26; rasaparit- 
yaga: 27-29; viviktaj^yyasana: 30-36; kayaklesa: 32, 
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pline.^^2 Hence, various bodily postures like the ‘savadisayana* (lying like 
the dead), Virasana* (the hero-posture), “utkutikasana’ (sitting with closed 
knees), ‘godohika’ (sitting in a posture adopted in milching a cow), ‘kayot- 
sarga’ (letting the limbs hang down), ‘makaramukha* (keeping the feet in a 
position resembling the mouth of a crocodile), ‘nicamastaka* (hanging the head 
down), *grdhra’ [keeping the hands raised so as to resemble the (wings of the) 
vulture] and ‘urdhvarkadyayana* (to stand looking at the sun), are men¬ 
tioned.^^ 

Along with these, fasting of varied periodical magnitudes was prac¬ 
tised. Fasts like the ‘caturtha’, ‘sastha’, ‘astama^ ‘dasama’, ‘duvalasa’ upto 
‘ardhavarsanta’ were done.^^^ The Tratimas’, however, seem to get a very 
scanty reference and it is difficult to say whether they were practised on a 
mass scale in this phase. Those who did them, however, were respected even 
though they happened to be juniors.^^^ 

The minor fasts were of three categories: ‘uttama’, ‘madhvama’ and 
'adhama’. The first consisted in taking one meal only on the days of com¬ 
mencement and end of the fast. It was also called ‘caturvidha’. The ‘madh- 
yama’ was the same as the first with the difference that the monk took water 
during the period of fasting. The last category was that in which the monk 
ate food many times before and after the fast. The last two types were not 
favoured 

Fasting was done according to one’s capacity,^37 and nobody was allow¬ 
ed to practise them out of pride or haughtiness as that was supposed to lead 
one to mental disturbances, (arta and raudra) 

SUPERNATURAL POWERS: 

It seems that resort to spells and supernatural powers was a common 
thing. Various feats of these are to be met with in the literature, as well as 
in the pattavalis of the Digambaras. The following are a few of them. 

It is said that Siddhasena Diwakara performed a miracle by producing 
an image of Parsva out of the Lihga at Ujjain to influence the Gupta emperor 
Candragupta.339 Samantabhadra produced an image of Candraprabha out of 
Bhlmalihga.340 Kumarasena relieved king Allaiiddin, of the pain of the 


332. Ibid. 7, 9. 

333. Ibid. 7, 32: comm. pp. 492-93. 

334. Ibid. 7, 11; also S, 110: comm. p. 463. 

335. Ibid. 9, 82; Kanakavall and other fasts: Ibid. comm. p. 478, 

336. Ibid. 7, 15. 

337. Ibid. 7, 18. 

338. Ibid. 7, 16. 

339. J. A., Vol. 13, No. 2, p. 2; VoL 12, No. 2, p. 68. 

340. Ibid. Vol. 13, No 2, p, 2. 
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arrows,®^^ Bhavadevasuri caused a heavy rain by means of spells.®^^ Tara- 
Qaswamin is said to have created a magic pillar in water when the boatmen 
tried to drown him.^ Besides this, the practise of flying into the air was 
also resorted to.^^ 

STUDY : 

It was said that medicine and food quelled physical trouble only for a 
short time, but knowledge was a panacea for all worldly troubles.^® Study 
led to proper meditation (dhyana), and both these combined, opened the 
gates to liberation.^® 

Against this background, study played an important part in the life 
of the monk, and most of his time was spent in taking instructions from his 
guru. 

The normal method of study was fivefold. It consisted of reading the 
text again and again (parivartana), the reading of the text in a proper way 
(vacana), asking questions about the difficulties, if any, (prcchana), digest¬ 
ing the material (anuprek^ana) and the liking of religious literature (dhar- 
makatha) 

A text was to be read with full knowledge of the meaning of the words, 
it was to be read neither hurriedly nor in a lingering manner, uttering it 
properly, reading it at the proper time with full concentration and with due 
respect to the guru.'^*^® Not a smgle doubt was to be harboured in the mind 
regarding any portion of the text. 

This being the case, only those who were intelligent, devoid of passions 
(kasayas), well-versed in penance, free from the practice of transgressions, 
able to keep up the traditions of the ‘Sruta’ and who had an auspicious mould 
of mind, were deemed proper students.^® 

Study was to be done day and night (aharnisam) The normal time 
in the morning was two ‘ghatikas’ after sunrise and two ‘ghatikas’ before 


sunset,^®^ 


341. 

Ibid, 

342. 

Ibid. Vol. 14, No. 1, p. 16. 

343. 

Ibid. Vol. 14, No. 2, p. 34. 

344. 

Angd. 5, 25, refers to ‘vidyas’, etc.: comm, p. 350. 

345. 

Ibid. 6, 53. 

346. 

Ibid. comm. p. 411. 

347. 

Ibid. 6, 53; comm. p. 524. 

348. 

Ibid. 7, 67 and 83. 

349. 

Ibid. 7, 89. 

350. 

Ibid. 9, 2; also comm, p. 8. 

351. 

Ibid, 9, 3. 
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The times improper for the study of the texts advocated by the gana- 
dharas, the pratyekabuddhas, the srutakevalins and the dasapurvins were 
the same as those given in the Mulacara?^^ 

Chastened by such rules, the genius of Digambara writers flowered 
into a variety of literary accomplishments. Their associations, from early 
times, being in South India, they mastered the local languages like the Kan- 
na^a,^^^ and Tamil,and contributed their mite in enriching the literature 
in these languages. 

Added to this came the patronage of various royal dynasties who help¬ 
ed the Jaina scholars to keep up their literary traditions. Writers like 
Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Akalahka, Jinasena, and Nemicandra Siddhanta 
Cakravartin came forward and contributed books on religion, philosophy, 
grammar and logic. It should be noted, however, that works even on medi¬ 
cines for sexual efficiency were also not left unwritten by some scholars, and 
it is said that PujyapMa wrote a book called ^Madancikdniaratnam/ which 
deals with medicines on, sexual deficiencies.^^^ 

Royal patronage combined with a natural tendency for study resulted 
in the creation of a number of centres of education like Madura and Kanci, 
along with the building up of Bh^daras at Mudabidure and at Sravana Bel- 
gola where valuable mss. were deposited. As in the case of northern India, 
in the south also, with the waves of Muslim aggression under Malik Kafur, 
Jaina monks faced hard days, added to which was the rivalry of numerous 
Br^manical sects, which possibly gave a temporary set-back to the studious 
habits of Jaina monks. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE : 

The fundamentals of moral discipline consisting of the five vows,^^ 
‘triratnas,’^^^ three ‘guptis’ and five ‘samitis’,^^ the ‘parisahas’,^®® the 
‘anupreksas’,®®® and the ten principal qualities of monkhood like forgiveness 
and others,remained the same, and no basical change in the ideas about 


352. Ibid. comm. p. 630. 

353. See for details: JSB., Vol. HI No. 3, pp. 117-128. 

354. J. A., Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 69-76; Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 1-20: (Articles by 
A. Chakravarti: Jaina Literature in Tamil). 

355. JSB., Vol. 12, No. 1, p. 34. 

356. Angd. 4, 19. 

357. Ibid. 6, 79. 

358. Ibid. 4, 154ff., 163ff.; 7, 09; 6, 50: 56. 

359. Ibid. 6, 83ff: various examples of those who put up with bodily troubles: 6, 111. 

360. Ibid. 6, 57-82. 

361. Ibid. 6, 2fl. 
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moral principles took place at least in theory. Hence, only such items among 
these as are specifically amplified may be noted. 

The fundamentals of monk life were four, to wit: nudity (acelakka), 
tonsure (loca), indifference to the body (vosatta sarirada) and scanning the 
requisites and places of occupation (padilihana) 

The Body: 

No attachment towards the body was shown, and hence no efforts of 
decoration or of bodily purity were allowed. The monk had, therefore, to 
abstain from teeth-cleaning (radagharsa), emd bath (snana).^*^ 

Nudity: 

The Digambara monk was naked for two reasons. Firstly, nudity was 
the symbol of bondlessness and hence was respected in the world, and second¬ 
ly, being completely unattached to the body, the naked monk was the least 
attacked by passions.^ Hence, even the later Jaina texts advocate it. We 
have, however, seen that later on a sect among the Digambaras—^The Visva- 
panthis—advocated the use of clothes. 

Uprooting the hair (Loca ): 

‘Loca’ was done for four reasons: to exhibit non-attachment towards 
the body (naissahgya), for least dependence on others (ayacana), for protec¬ 
tion of living beings (ahiihsa), and for the training of the body for the putting 
up with bodily trouble (dukkhabhyasa) 

The monk uprooted the hair from his head and beard with hand, either 
after two, three or four months. Every two months, however, was deemed as 
the ideal period for that. Fasting and ‘pratikramaiia’ were to accompany this 
practice.^ 

Sleep: 

The monks slept on bare ground or on slabs of stone spread over with 
grass. Sleeping on planks of wood was also recommended. 

The monk slept on one side. Keeping the face up, or facing the ground 
was not allowed. He was to take no cover when sleeping on a piece of 
ground of his own measure.^^ 

362. Bhag. Ard. quoted in JSB, Vol. 11, No. 1, p. 23, f.n. 4. 

363. Angd. 9, 84-85; 6, 106. 

364. /bid. 6, 92. 

365. Ibid, 9, 97: comm, 

366. Ibid, 8, 58; 9, 86: 97. 

367. Ibid. 9, 91. 
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Sleeping in caves full of triangular pointed stones (trikonapasanasar- 
karakarparadi akirne) was also prescribed. Without moving his limbs or 
fearing for the beasts, he slept like the dead (savavat) only for two ghatikas.®®* 

Service: 

Mutual service, irrespective of seniority or otherwise, was advised in 
the case of all. It consisted in offering residence, seat, instructions, food, 
medicine and deposition of bodily excreta in illness, epidemics, famine, and 
rescue work in attacks by thieves or wild animals along the tour.^® 

Respect to the Elders: 

Apart from service, the monks had to show complete respect to the 
elders through acts of getting up when Uiey came, not sitting on a higher seat, 
giving them a seat, going a few steps with them to bid them farewell, and 
showing complete devotion and respect to them at all times.^^® 

Celibacy: 

No contact with women was to be kept, and the AnagdradharTndmrta 
goes eloquent in describing the horrible nature of women. 

The monk was to remain controlled like the tortoise (kurmavat) and 
was to avoid all occasions of the excitement of passions. 

Thus, complete mental and physical control, and a life of purity and 
service was the motto of the monk. He was the friend of all and the enemy 
of none. 2’^2 Even if somebody tried to kill him, ho bore no ill-will against his 
murderer.373 He avoided all transgressions for he knew that the prayascittas 
could not purify him if he was devoid of the ‘mahavratas.’^^^ 

Moral Degradation: 

Certain remarks of Asadhara, the author of Anagaradharmdmrta, how¬ 
ever, tend to reveal that there had crept in a lot of moral corruption in the 
Church of his time. For instance, at one place,he laments the shortage of 
people who are endowed with straightforwardness (arjava), and those who 


368. Ihid. 6, 99. 

369. Ibid. comm. p. 521. 

370. Ihid. 7, 71. 

371. Ibid. 6, 96. 

372. Ibid. 8, 35. 

373. Ibid. 6, 101. 

374. Ibid. 9, 89. 

375. Ibid. 6, 20. 
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bohavcd according to their words. At another place, he clearly states that 
some mathapatis who pretend to be monks (dravyajinalihgadharino) behave 
like the mlehchas. He says; 

Panditairbhrastacaritrairvatharaisca tapodhanaih/ 

Sasanaih jinacandrasya nirmalam malinikrtarh//^’^® 

For the historical corroboration of the details and the amount of cor¬ 
ruption of the Church, we shall have to study the epigraphs of this period, 
which is done in a separate chapter. For the present, it may be noted that 
such remarks of Asadhara could not have been made without any basis. 

DAILY ROUTINE: 

The chief items of the daily routine of the monks were: 

(1) The six ‘avasyakas’ like ‘samaika,’ ‘caturvirhsatistava,’ ‘vandana,’ 
‘pratikramana,’ 'pratyakliyana’ and 'kayotsarga,’^?^ 

and (2) other items like begging, study, meditation, etc. 

SamaVfca: 

It was the practice of the equanimous mood of mind for a certain 
period. Due to the practice of this, the monk got training in the mental as 
well as physical discipline which helped him in remaining neutral to happi¬ 
ness or misery, praise or humiliation, gain or loss.^® 

CaturviThsatistavd : 

It consisted of singing the hymns in praise of the Jinas. It pertained 
to the glory of, and other chief events in the lives of the twenty-four Tir- 
thahkaras.^^ 

Vandand: 

It consisted of showing respect to the superiors like the suri, pravartin, 
upadhyaya, ganin, sthavira and the ratnika. 

These superiors were to be bowed down to by the juniors thrice a 
day—after doing the morning duties, in the afternoon after the ‘devavan- 
dana/ and in the evening at the time of the ^pratikramana.’ Even otherwise, 
when undertaking any work, or when seen along the road, the monks had 
to bow down to the guru.^® 


376. Ibid, comm, on 2, 96. 

377. Ibid, 8,17. 

378. Ibid. 8, 19-36. 

379. Ibid, 8, 37-45. 

380. Ibid, 8, 46-56. 
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PratikramancL: 

This means the condemnation of transgressions committed by the 
monk. It was either done by day (aha), or by night (nisa), fortnightly (pak- 
§ika), four-monthly (caturmasika), yearly (abde), pertaining to faults of 
movement (irya), or before entering upon a fast unto death (uttamarlha). 

This ‘pratikramana’ was either ‘gurvi’ (extensive), or laghvi* (short). 
The former was to be done on the following occasions: 

(1) at the time of accepting the vows (vrataropani), 

(2) fortnightly (pak§ild), 

(3) at the end of Karttika, 

(4) at the end of Phalguna, 

(5) yearly at the end of A^^ha, 

(6) at the time of condemning all faults done throughout monk life 
(sarvaticari), and 

(7) at the time of entering upon a fast (uttamarthi). 

The laghupratikramaaia’ was to be done on the following occasions: 

(1) at the time of uprooting the hair (loya), 

(2) at night (ratrau), 

(3) at daytime (dine), 

(4) after begging food (bhuktau), 

(5) for faults of movement (nisedhikagamane), 

(6) for bad dreams (dosa), and 

(7) along the tour (pathi) 

Pratydkhyana: 

It was the determination to give up all sinful and unmonkly activities 
at any time. 

The ten t 5 ^s of ‘pratyakhyana’ are the same as those given in the 
Muldcdra.^ 


Kdyotsarga: 

It was done for the purification of sin (agal^uddhi), enhancement of 
penance (tapovrddhi), and dissipation of karman (karmanirjarajia). 


381. Ibid. 8, 57-64. 

382. Ibid. 8, 65-69.; comm. p. 591. 
BULL. dcri.~-58 
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In this practice, the monk stood by letting his hands hang loose, and 
by keeping a distance of four angulas between his legs without shaking any 
limb. He breathed slowly during this position and meditated upon the nature 
of the pure souL 

Tile different durations for which ‘kayotsarga’ was done in cases of 

different transgressions,383 ^nd the thirty-two faults3si arising out of improper 

practice of it as given in the Anagdradhar7iidmrta are the same as those 
detailed in the Mttldcdra. 

It would be clear from the above discussion, that there occurred no 
change in the practice of the six essential duties as well as in faults per¬ 
taining to them* 

The increase in details in the case of ‘krlikarman’ or the salute to the 
Tirthahkaras, the various ‘mudras’ involved in doing so, the method of 
perambulating round the Jinas, etc. are details peculiar to the Anagdradhar-^ 
mdmrta. As such, they cannot be ignored. 

Krtikarman: 

This was to be done at the proper time (kala), in a proper posture 
(asana), place (sthana), facial expression (mudra), mental state (avarta) 
and position of the head (sironati) 385 

It was done early morning, at mid-day and evening. 

The place where the monk sat for its practice was called ‘pitha.’ There 
he sat in the ‘padmasana’ posture. 

The place was to be pure, free from living beings, devoid of causes of 
trouble, pleasant to the mind, auspicious and favourable to concentration 
(samadhi). 

The ‘pitha’ or the seat was to be either of grass, or of wood, or of stone. 
It was to be devoid of living beings, soundless, smooth to touch, stable, devoid 
of nails and holes, and favourable to the maintenance of self-control. 

The proper postures were either the ‘padmasana’, the 'paryahkasana* 
or the ‘virasana.’ The first was that in which the feet touched the thighs 
(padmasanam padau janghabhyaih srayat/O yateh). In the second the feet 
were placed one over the other (janghe .... uttaradharyena sthapite). In the 
last, the knees touched the chest (urvopari kurvanah padanyasam) .388 

383. Ibid, 8, 71-76. 

384. Ibid, 8, 112-121. 

385. Ibid. 8, 78ff. 

386. For difference of opinion regarding these, see ibid. comm. p. 602. 
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Tlie monk did ‘vandana’ either by standing or by sitting. It depended 
on his physical strength. 

The ‘mudras’ adopted were four: ‘jaini/ ‘yaugiki,’ ‘vandana/ and ‘muk- 
tasukti.’ 

The first consisted in standing in a ‘kayotsarga’ position, with hands 
let loose, and keeping the feet parallel and at a distance of four ahgulas from 
each other. 

The 'y^iugikiniudra’ was tliat in which the monk sat in the ‘padm^ana’ 
or the ‘viiasana’ with tlie hands placed on the lap. 

The ‘vandanamudra* was formed when the standing monk folded his 
hands from the elbows and rested them on his belly (sthitasya addhyudaraih 
nyasya kurparau mukulilq-tau). 

The ‘muktasuktimudra’ was the same as above with the difference 
that in this the fingers of the hands were brought close together (saihlagnm- 
gulih). 

These hnudras’ were to be used on different occasions. The Vandana- 
mudra’ was to be practised at the time of tlie salute to the Jinas. The ‘mukta- 
sukti’ was used at the reciting of the ‘samayikastava.’ Ihe ‘yogamudra’ was 
done at the practice of ‘kayotsarga’ in a sitting posture, and the ‘Jinamudra* 
at the time of ‘kayotsarga’ in a standing posture. 

The mental attitudes were to be auspicious, being free from any defil¬ 
ing thoughts. 

The folded hands were to be moved in a round fashion thrice at the 
time of reciting the ‘samaika sutra.’ The head was also to be bent low thrice. 

The faults pertaining to improper ‘vandana’ were thirty-two.^®"^ They 
were the same as those given in the Muldcdra. 

Thus, it will be seen that though the fundamental rules about ‘vandana’ 
remained the same, there clustered around it a lot of an element of ‘asanas* 
and of bodily movements in a peculiar fashion. 

In short, the six essential duties and salutation to the five dignitaries 
(arhat, siddha, acarya, upadhyaya and sadhu) were deemed essential items 
of daily routine. 


387. Ibid, 8, 98-111. 
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Other items like ‘alocana,’^*** ‘pratikramana’289 and meditation the 
rules regarding these were the same. Only a few points regarding alocana 
and ‘kayotsarga’ may be noted below: 

‘Alocana’ was done in the following cases besides on the routine 
occasions; 

(1) practising penance without asking the acarya, 

(2) taking requisites like books or brooms belonging to others, 

(3) condemning others in their absence, 

(4) not carrying out the orders of the acarya, 

(5) going out without asking the acarya, 

(6) leaving the other sahgha without telling the members of that 
sangha, and rejoining one’s own, 

(7) forgetting to do the avasyakas (?) - 
‘Pratikramaiaa’ pertained to the foUowing faults: 

(1) touching the acarya by hand or foot, 

(2) violation of the Vratas,’ ‘samitis’ and ‘guptis,’ 

(3) for quarrels and acts of cruelty, 

(4) transgressions pertaining to study and service, 

(5) getting passionate on the begging round, 

(6) troubling others. 

‘Kayotsarga’ was done on the following occasions: 

(1) for improper ‘alocana,’ 

(2) at the fall of worms, 

(3) transgressions pertaining to flies, mosquitoes (i.e. living insects), 

(4) walking over wet ground or over grass or mud, 

(5) making use of the rule of crossing knee-deep water for purposes 
other than those allowed by Law, 

(6) crossing the river in a boat, 

(7) letting the book or an image fall down, 

(8) inflicting injury on immobile beings, 

(9) easing nature on an unscanned region. 

Besides these there were other occasions which required ‘kayotsarga’ 
to be done. 

388. Ibid. 7, 38ff; its faults: 40-44; time: 39. 

389. Ibid. comm. pp. 503-04. 
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Meditation: 

Meditation also had an important part to play in the life of a monk. 
Even though the fundamental forms of good and bad ‘dhyana’ remained the 
same,^^® some of its forms resembled the 'pranayama’ practice. For instance, 
in the ‘kayotsarga’ the monk’s position was like the following: 

Jinendramudraya gathaih dhyayet pritivikasvare/ 

Hrtpahkaje pravesyantarniruddhya manasanilam// 

Prthag dvidvyekagathamsacintante recayecchanaih/ 

Navakrtvah prayoktaivaih dahatyariihah sudhirmataih// 

Thus he stood taking in the breath slowly, holding, it in for some time 
and then slowly letting it out, at the same time uttering the ‘namaskara’ for¬ 
mula slowly 

Worship: 

Worship of the Jinas, as we have already seen, formed an important 
item. The monks went to the Jinalayas and performed the ‘bhavapuja’ in 
such places. 

The Anagdradharriamria gives details about the ‘jinamudrasthapana’ 
(installation of the Jina image). It was said that only the Brahmi.as, Ksatri- 
yas and the Vaisyas, who born of a good family, caste, country and endowed 
with a good body, were allowed to do so.^^^ 

DEATH AND FUNERAL RITES: 

The basic types of death accepted as proper ones were the ‘bhaktaprat- 
yakhyana,’ ‘ihgihi’ and ‘prayopagamana.’’^®^ Other fonns of death like enter¬ 
ing fire, eating poison and hanging etc. were not deemed proper. 

Even though Digambara literature refers frequently to death by fasting 
(samlehana), the treatment of the subject can be had on a historical basis only 
when we get corroborating evidence of the epigraphs of various periods. 
Moreover, the personalities referred to are more or less legendary figures 
which make it difficult to verify their historicity. 

The funeral rites of the Digambara monks, as given in the Bhagavati 
Arddhand —^looking to the proper time and muhurta for taking out the dead,^®^ 
superstitions about the dead body,^^^ the rules about the ‘thandila’ (funeral 


390. Ibid. 7,103. 

391. Ibid. 9, 22-23. 

392. Ibid. 9, 88. 

393. Ibid. 7, 98. 

394. Bhag. Ard. V, 1988. 

395. Ibid. 1982; 1996ff. 
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ground) and placing the dead in a particular direction,etc. are the same 
as tliose wc have noted from the Brhatkalpabiidsya of the Svet^ibaras. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 

From the survey of the items of Digambara monk-life of the post- 
canonical period, the following observations may be noted: 

(1) From the literary sources, it may be said that the fundamentals 
of monastic life remained unchanged. 

(2) Literary sources reveal but a few ganas, etc. as compared with 
those in the epigraphs. 

(3) Nudity was still advocated. But the Visvapanthis advocated 
wearing of clothing due, it may be granted, to pressure from society. 

(4) Along with the :§vetambaras, even the Digambaras had a schism 
which did not believe in images of the Jinas. 

(5) Digambara monks enriched the field of Kannada and Tamil litera¬ 
ture, and thus made a good effort of completely associating themselves with 
the local conditions. 

(6) Their Bhaiidaras have played an important part in preserving the 
literary wealth. 

(7) Various ‘mudras’ and ‘asanas’ seem to have crept in the practice 
of meditation and ‘vandana.’ 

(8) Even though fasting and other practices were continued, there 
seems to have arisen a class of Ihe ‘mathapatis’ who pretended to be monks, 
and had, in reality, gone astray from the path of moral discipline. 

(9) Inspite of the attempts carried on by the leaders of both the 
parties, the Svetambaras and the Digambaras still remain distinct from each 
other, and they still have difference of opinion regarding nudity, the liberation 
of women, the nude images of the Jinas, the transfer of the womb of and the 
marriage of Mahavira, and the intake of food by the Kevalin, besides many 
other details regarding the history of the Church. 


396. Ibid. 1974ff. 

397. Ibid. 1970ff. 



GAISfAS, KULAS, GACCHAS AND SAKHAS 
Mentioned in the Prasastis 

The following units of the Svetambara Church are to be found in the 
various prasastis so far published. 

Ganas: Possible Origin 

Kharatara 
Nagendra 


Santera 

Tapa 

Kulas: 

Candra 

Vidyadhara 

Gacchas: 

Agama 

Agamika 

Ancala 

Sanderaka Village 
(N. Gujarat) 

Bhartrpuriya 

Bhartn>ura village 

Brahmana 

Brahmanlya 

Brhad 

Candra 

Devananda 

Devanandita 

Brahmana village 
near Mt. Abu 

Devasuri 

Name of an acarya 

Ghosapuriya 

Name of a town 

Harsapuriya 


Jalyodhara 

Kharatara 

Koranta 

Name of a village 

Kr^narajar^i 

Personal name? 

Maladh§ri 

Personal name or epithet? 
(maladharin) 


Nanaklya 
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Palli 

• • • • 

.. Place-name in 

Pallivala 

Raja 


S. Rajputana 

Sandera 

Tapa 

• • • • 

.. Sanderaka village 

tJkesa \ 
Upakesa ) 

perhaps identical (?) 

Name of a place 

Valabha 

Vrddhatapa 

• • 


Vakhas: 

Vairi 

Unclassified: 

Candrakula 

PaUika (?) 

Pamima Pak§a. 

A survey of these names of various ganas and gacchas as taken from 
the Jainapustakaprasastisangrahd^ reveals a few characteristics which may 
be summarised as follows: 

(1) Some of the gacchas seem to have originated at a particular place 
and hence were, possibly, named after it. 

(2) A few of them Came into being after a particular acarya who gave 
his name to that gaccha. 

(3) The distinctions of each and every gaccha, and their points of 
mutual difference cannot be found out in every case. 

(4) Only a few of these—^The Kharatara, Tapi, Sagara and the 
Ahcala gacchas—are in existence at present. 

(5) The inscriptions, as we shall see in a later chapter, reveal a num¬ 
ber of other gacchas besides those found in literature. 

(6) There seem to have been peculiar practices of every gaccha, and 
we find separate books written on that account. For instance, the VidMmar- 
gwprapa deals with the rules of monastic life pertaining to the Kharatara 
gaccha. 

(7) More contact with other sects seems to have influenced the 
ritualism of the members of the gaccha. The Vidhimargaprapa, for instance, 
gives mantras like ‘om, hriih, hraih’, etc. which may be the result of Tantric 
influence. 


398. Vol. 1, publi^ed by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1943. 



Chapter 4 


THE ORDER OF NUNS 

Antiquity of the Jaina Order of Nuns : 

Unlike the Buddhists, the Jaina order of nuns has been a distinct 
feature of their Church right from the times of their first Tirthaiikara, 
Rsabha. It is said that Rsabha had a following of 3,00,000 nuns under the 
leadership of Bramhi and Sundarl;^ Aristanemi, the twenty-second Tirthah- 
kara had 40,000 nuns;^ Parsvanatha had 38,000 nuns**^ and Mahavira, the last 
in the list of the twenty-four Tirthahkaras. had in his congregation 36.000 
nuns,^ under the leadership of Candana. It is difficult to verify these num¬ 
bers as different texts differ in the details;*'* but that the order of nuns was 
organised can be accepted as a historical fact. 

Causes of Renunciation: 

One thing, however, seems certain. It is that women, attending the 
sermons of the Tirthahkaras in large numbers and impressed by the reli¬ 
gious principles, embraced the life of a nun. Many references can be cited® 
in favour of this statement revealing thereby that women belonging even 
to the higher strata of society renounced the world. As in the case of males, 
so in the case of females also, a variety of reasons led to their renuncia¬ 
tion. VasisthI, the wife of a purohita, renounced the world seeing that her 
husband and all her sons had become monks.'^ Rajimati, hearing the news 
of her would-be husband’s renunciation, became a nun.^ Malll, the nine¬ 
teenth Tirthahkara, renounced the world at the same time enlightening her 
six suitors® by means of putting food in a statue which, when the food got 
rotten, gave out foul smell so as to bring home to the lovers the filthines 
of human body. As against these, on several occasions, ordinary causes led 
to renunciation. Pottila, the wife of a minister, became a nun when she 


1. Kalpasutra, p. 211-12. 

2. Smv, p. 66a. 

3. Kalpasutra, p. 168. 

4. Avasyakasutra, Comm. p. 209ab; Kalpasutra, p. 157. 

5. For instance, The Samavdydiiga, p. 88, says that Santinatha, had 89000 nuns, and 
the comm, notes that in the Avasyaka the number is 61600. 

6. Uvdsaga., p. 25; Ndyd. pp. 248-49; Niryd. p. 65. 

7. Uttar. Chapt. XIV. 

8. Ibid., XXn. 

9. Ndyd. Chapt. VIII. 
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found that her husband had lost all love for her.^<^ Generally, when the 
husband became a monk, his wife or wives also became nuns.^^ Cases of 
child-widows becoming nuns were also not wanting.^^ Even courtesans com¬ 
ing under the spell of religion became nuns, and the example of Kosa who 
loved Sthulabhadra and ultimately became a nun is well-known.^^ 

The Sthanahgei^^ gives the list of persons who were debarred from 
entry to the Order. The list is the same also in the case of women who 
wanted to become nuns. Pregnant women and those who were very young 
or very old, as also those who could not secure the free consent of either 
their husband or parents, were not allowed entry. Other physical disabili¬ 
ties that made women unfit for nunlife were the same as in the case of men. 

The Ceremony of Renunciation : 

Only the fit candidates, therefore, were allowed to enter the order of 
nuns, and the ceremony which preceded nunhood is described in great details 
in various texts. 

The description of the renunciation of devoid of all the divine 

and supernatural element in it, comes to this. She first of all asked the 
permission of her parents for renunciation. Having got it, together with her 
parents, she gave a big feast to all her relatives and at that time took a 
ceremonial bath. Then, putting on all her ornaments and finaries, she sat 
facing the east in a palanquin which was carried in great procession and 
pomp outside tlio towni. Getting out of it near a tree, she took out all her 
ornaments, uprooted her hair in five handfuls (pancamutthiya loya), and 
saluting the Siddhas accepted the life of discipline (Samaiyacaritta). 

r 

Similar descriptions in the case of other ladies^® show that this cere¬ 
mony did not differ much from that which was carried out in the case of 
monks. Two things may, however, be noted. First, even women had to 
take the permission of those on whom they depended—husband, parents or 
son —, and secondly all had to do the ‘loya^ or the uprooting of the 
hair whether they were royal queens or ordinary women. 


10. Brliatkathahosn, Intro, p. 20; also Ndyd., Chapt. XIV; for the mother-in-law 
renouncing the world to escape the harassment from her daughter-in-law: Theri-gdthd 
XLV; see I.A., Vol. 57, pp. 4911. 

11. Jainbuswamin and his wives: Kalpasutra, comm. p. 218; Queens of Kanha- 
Vasudeva: Tlian., p. 433b. 

12. Avasyaka-cumi, p. 526. 

13. Uttar., Ti/cd, 2. 2911. 

14. p. 164a, 165a. 

15. Ndyd., VIII, pp. 11711. 

16. Ninja., p. 51-52: 65-66; Ndyd., XIV; Antg. p. 28. 
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Exceptions to the above conditions are also found as in the case of 
Subhadra^^ who renounced the world even against the wish of her husband 
(akamae), and in the story of Queen Padmavati^^‘^ of Canipa who became 
a nun when she was pregnant but separated from her husband at that time. 

Church Administration : 

A nun was called ‘bhikkhuni’, biigganthr, Siahuni’ ur 'ajja’. The texts of 
the Ahgas give the same general rules of moral discii)line as they do for the 
monks. But the rules regarding tlieir period of probaiion, tlieir confirma¬ 
tion, their rise to different olHcers, their designation.s and duties and the 
rules which governed the details of group-life among ninis arc not to be 
found so exhaustively enumerated as in the Chedasutras and I\bryuktis which 
are later than the Ahgas. 

Tlie Allgas simply refer to groups of nuns under a head-nun and the 
36,000 nuns of Mahavira are said to have lived uiuler Candanfd^ (Canda- 
nappamuha). The term signifying the chief of ll:e nuns—as the acarya in 
the case of monks— wt.s perhaps Tavattini’ (Pravarlirii). Tiic acarya him¬ 
self had to look after the nuns, and the Studndnrja expressly states that one 
of his duties was to take proper care of the nuns.^'*^ The same text refers to 
‘Khuddia’ (Ksullika) which .signified a young nun who had as yet not 
attained any responsible post in the church hierarchy. Thu?, the Ahgas fail 
to give any complete picture of the actual working of the order of nuns. 

It is, however, in the Chedasutras—especially the Kalpa, Vyavahdra 
and Nisltha —and the NLryuktis, that a somewhat belter picture of the inter¬ 
nal working of the order of the nuns is available. 

Before entering into a discussion of various ofliecrs in the order of 
nuns, it should be noted that the nuns as a wdiolc ivcre alwaj's treated on 
an inferior basis in relation to the monks. It is said that “a monk of three 
years’ standing (paryaya) may become the upadhyaya of a nun of thirty 
years’ standing; and a monk of five years' standing can become the upa¬ 
dhyaya of a nun of sixty years’ standing’’.^^ That the nuns were under 
stricter control than the monks is revealed in the remarks, “the Acarya, 
Upadhyaya and the Pravartinl—these three are the protectors of the nuns”.^ 


17. Niryd,, p. 51. 

17a. Uttar., Tikd, 9, p. 132a. 

18. KaLpasutra, SBE., XXII, p. 267. 

19. Aryikdprati]dgardko\ comm. p. 244b; Vav. 3, 12. 

20. Ibid., 7, 15-16; Inferiority of Buddhist nuns in their Church: Sec Cullavagga 
X, 1, 4, where it is stated that a nun even of a hundred years’ standing should bow down 
to a monk who has quite recently been initiated. 

21. Vav. 3, 12. 
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The following officers controlled the order of nuns: 

Ayariya (dcdrya): 

The role of the acarya, as seen above, was that of a protector and 
a guide of the ‘bhikkhuni sahgha’. In cases of difficulties, he was expected 
to manage to get proper requisites and residence for the nuns. The nuns 
had to live under an acarya at all time, and in case of his death, the nuns 
were required to affiliate their group to another acarya, then to an upa- 
dhyaya and then to a pravartinL Under no circumstances were they to 
remain without any of these three officers.^^ The acarya had the respon¬ 
sibility of letting the pravartini know the nature of offences which the nuns 
were to refrain from.^ 

Uvajjhdya (upddhydya): 

Next to the acarya, the upadhyaya weilded power over the nuns. He 
was taken to be one of the protectors of the nuns, and he perhaps looked 
to the educational aspect of the group. For, he solved the difficulties of 
the nuns regarding the texts which they studied. 

Ganini (ganird): 

According to the Brhatkalpahhdsya, a ganini was superior to a pra¬ 
vartini,and was the head of a gana or a group of nuns. What the acarya 
was to the group of monks, a ganini was to a group of nuns (gana). She 
looked after both the administrative as well as the spiritual aspects of the 
group. In cases of quarrels, she asked the pravartini to pacify the nuns.^-® 
If she failed to pacify them, then the ganini tried to bring peace and pre¬ 
vented the pravartini from taking part in it. A high standard of moral 
qualities and a long study of scriptures was required for this post, as is clear 
from the following epithets applied to her: ‘gunasampanna’ (endowed with 
good qualities), ‘sama’ (equal to all her disciples), ‘analasa’ (energetic), 
‘svadhyayadhyanayukta’ (indulging in study and meditation). She was 
expected to be severe in cases of faults (karane ugradanda), and was to be 
skilled enough in increasing the number of the followers.^® 

Pavattini (pravartim): 

A mention to this officer is chiefly to be found in the Chedasutras even 
though the Brhatkalpabhdsya attributes a subordinate position to her. She 


22. Ibid. 

23. Brh. kalp. hhd, Vol. V, 6048. 

24. Vol. in, 2222. 

25. Ibid, 

26. Gacchdedra. 127 >128. 
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used to be the head of the group of nuns and managed all their affairs. 
Implicit allegiance to her by every nun was expected. The texts are not 
very clear about the exact position she enjoyed, for she sometimes takes the 
place equal to an acarya^^ and sometimes that of an acciryopadhyaya,^^ while 
one of the Ahgas^® reduces her position to be on j^ar with that of a thera before 
whom nuns confessed their transgressions. 

The right of nominating her successor was given to the pravartinL 
But a democratic practice prevailed in this method. Supposing that a pra- 
vartini nominated her successor and if that successor was deemed unfit from 
the point of view both of management cind of qualifications, the nuns had 
a right to find out an abler head. Getting such a one, they could ask the 
temporarily appointed candidate to withdraw in favour of the newly selected 
candidate. In case, however, there was no occasion for finding out a better 
candidate, then the temporary pravartini was confirjned and the rest obeyed 
her. In case a proper candidate could not be found out, they could request 
the acarya to depute them such a one.^® 

The educational qualifications required for this office consisted of the 
knowledge of ^ayarapakappa’ which dealt with the rules about conduct and 
about punishment for transgressions. If a nun was fit for the office but had 
forgotten the text even in her young age due to idleness then she could not 
aspire for that office. If, however, she forgot it owing to illness, then she 
was made to study it again, and was appointed to that post. Old nuns who 
had forgotten the text and were unable to study it again due to advanced 
age, were deemed qualified on the ground that they generalJy never forgot 
the essence of the rules of monastic conduct.^^ 

The pravartini also had to undergo certain restrictions regarding stay 
and touring. She was to remain always in the company of two other nuns 
in winter and summer.**^ In a place where there were many monks and 
nuns, she was to remain with two nuns in the eight months of summer and 
winter, and with three others in the rainy season.*^^ 

The chief duty of a pravartini was to maintain the ideal conduct of 
the members under her command. The acarya was to let the pravartini 


27. Brfi. kalp, 1, 41f; 3, 13; Vav. 5, If. 

28. Ibid,, 4, If. 5f. 13f. 

29. Bhag, p. 375ab. 

30. Vav, 5, 13-14. 

31. Ibid., 5, 13-14; 5, 17. 

32. Ibid., 5, 1-2. 

33. Ibid., 5, 9-10. 
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know the nature of the faults and the prayascittas for them, and the pra- 
vartini was to inform the same to tlie nuns under her.^^ 


Gandvaccheini (gandvaccfiedinl): 

As the very name suggests, she controlled a part of a group (gana) 
of the nuns. It appears that she was subordinate to the pravartini. Her 
duties were those of ganavacccdaka among the monks. 

Her position in the Church hierarchy is not clear as it is described 
differently in different texts. Sometimes she follows immediately the pra¬ 
vartini and then the abhiseka comes,sometimes she is altogether dropped 
in the list. 

No clear idea about her duties in the order can be had, but she was 
not as highly rated or put conhdcnce into as the pravartini as is clear 
from the rule which lays down that she was to remain with three other 
nuns—while the pravartini with only two—in winter and summer, and in 
the company of four othei's in the rainy season.^^ 

Ahhisegd (ahhisekd ): 

She is to be met with in the Brhaikalpahhdsya, Sometimes she is 
equated with the ganini,^^ sometimes simply explained as ‘pravartinipada- 
yogya’; fit for the office of a gaiiini,'^ while in some places she comes after 
the pravaratini.^^ It is very difficult, therefore, to understand her exact 
nature and the duties she was expected to do. It may be that she was 
next to a pravartini or to a ganini in point of respect by others, if not of 
authority. 

Then (sthavird): 

As in the case of some of the other officers, her place was also not 
certain in the church hierarchy as in some places she is mentioned after 
bhikkhui^ and in some other places before her.^ Her designation sug¬ 
gests the factor of age in her case as ‘theri’ means an old nun. 


34. Brh» kalp. hhd. Vol. V, 6048 (comm.). 

35. Ibid,, Vol. Ill, pravartini, ganavacchedini, abhiseka and bhiksuxu. 

36. Vav, 5, 3-4; 5, 9-10. 

37. Brh. kalp. hhd. Ill, 2410 (comm.), 

38. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4339 (comm.). 

39. Ibid., Vol. Ill, 2407 (comm.). 

40. Ibid., Vol. IV, 4339 (comm.); Ill, 2407 (comm.). 
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BhikkhvJnt (bhiksuni): 

It was a very general term signifying a nun, but she perhaps stood 
higher than the ‘Khuddiya*. 

KhuMiyd {ksullikd): 

The word probably stood for a young nun'll who was not confirmed 
or who was still under probation. 

Besides these, another officer called the ‘inahattariya’'^^ (mahattarika) 
is referred to and it is laid down that the nuns should remain under her 
control. It may be that she was an old and respected member of a gaccha 
or a group of nuns and her duties wore administrative as well as spiritual. 

Execution of Church Discipline: 

As in the case of the monks, so also about the nuns, the early texts 
do not give details about concrete examples of transgressions and the punish¬ 
ments for them. The Chedasutras, and later on the Brhaikalpabhdsya, give 
numerous details about them. 

The initiation of women was solely left to the nuns and the acarya, 
and no monk could initiate a woman for personal motives. The monk was 
to take advice from an elderly nun regarding this matter and then hand 
her over to the theri."*^ 

After initiation, if a nun wanted confirmation (upasthapana), she had 
to go to that particular group for that act; on the other hand, a monk who 
had received initiation could choose a guru belonging to any other group.^** 

No nun or monk was allowed to initiate a person below eight years.^ 

Under no circumstances wore the nuns to remain without a chief. 
If, while touring, the leader among them died, then they were to appoint 
the immediate subordinate to that post, or else were to merge themselves in 
a major group. If they remained without a head, then they had to undergo 
either ‘cheda’ (i.e. .shortening of the period of nunhood) or ‘parihara’ (i.e. 
an isolatory penance for the offence).^ 


41. Explained as ‘bala’, /bid. Vol. IV, 4339. 

42. Gacchdedra, V. 118; ‘Mahattara’ is a term used in epigraphs to denote an officer 
in local administration. 

43. Vav. 7, 4-5. 

44. Ibid,, 7, 6-7. 

45. Ibid., 10, 16-17. 

46. Ibid., 5, 11-12. 
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It was not in the hands of either an individual nun or a group of them 
to punish the transgressor. They were not expected to severe all connec¬ 
tions with the oflcnder of their own accord, but they were to inform the 
acarya about it, and prescribe a certain period to that nun for improvement. 
If she improved, well and good; but if she did not, then they told her about 
it beforehand and then severed all contact with her.^*^ 

The Brhatkalpasutra gives several rules and prescribes punishments of 
varied magnitudes both to the monks and nuns. A single instance may 
not be out of place here which goes to prove the increasing severity of 
punishment with the higher position of the transgressor in the church 
hierarchy. 

Standing near the shore of water involved a fault. For this, if a nun 
were seen by somebody doing it, she had to undergo ‘gurupahcaka’; if she 
stood there for a porisi and was seen by somebody then ‘laghudasaka’; if 
unseen, then ‘gurupahcaka’; if she lay down near water, then she had to 
undergo prayascittas varying between ‘laghuratrindiva’ and ‘laghuvirhsa- 
tiratrindiva’; if she slept there, then ‘guruvimsatiratrindiva’; if she ate food 
there, then a prayascitta upto ‘gurupancaviriisatiratrindiva’; if she eased her¬ 
self there, then ‘laghumasa’; if she studied there, then ‘masaguru’; if she 
kept a night vigil (dharniajagarika) there, then ‘caturlaghuka’; and if she 
performed icayotsarga’ there, then ‘caturguru’. 

This was only in the case of the ksullika, i.c. a junior nun. The 
punLshment increased with the position of authority. The sthavira had to 
undergo for the same offence prayascittas varying between ‘gurupaheaka^ 
and ‘sadlaghu’; for the bhiksuni; ‘laghudasaka’ upto ‘sadguruka’; for the 
abhiseka: ‘gurudasaka’ upto ‘cheda’; and for the pravartini: ‘laghupahca- 
dasaka’ upto ‘mula’.^® 

Tlie ‘caturguru’ consisted of a fast of one day, the ‘caturlaghu’ of a 
day’s fast with ‘ayambila’; the ‘masalaghu’ consisted in taking meals when 
half the day is gone, and the ‘pahearatrindiva’ consisted of: 

(a) not taking food in the first ‘prahara’ of the day, 

(b) not eating food in the first one and a half praharas of the day, 

(c) the same with regard to the first two praharas, 

(d) taking food once (ckasana) 
and (e) ayambila.^^ 

47. IbR, 7, 3. 

48. Brh. kalp. him.. Ill, 2409, (romm. pp. 684-85). 

49. I am indebted to Muni Kevalavijayaji for this information. He was kind 
enough to explain some of the Chedasutras to me and spared no efforts to solve my 
difficulties. 
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The rest of the punishments for transgressions are more or less the 
same as those prescribed to the monks. One thing, however, may be noted, 
and that is with regard to the ‘parihara’—i.e. keeping the transgressor 
separate from the group and severing all contact with her. According to the 
Vyavahdrasutra^^ the nuns underwent this punishment, while the Brhatkalpa’- 
bhdsya^^ exempted the nuns from undergoing it. 

A spotless life and the practice of rigorous discipline was expected of 
every nun and it was said that a nun could reach the rank equal to that 
of the upadhyaya after thirty years, and that of an acaryopadhyaya only 
after sixty years which shows that the Church was very strict towards them. 

Bound by these rules of discipline and working under the different 
officers of the Church, the nuns lived in groups. No details about the limit 
put on the number of the members of a group are to be found. The earliest 
texts refer to as many as five hundred nuns remaining under one head 
(ganini) .^2 Later on, it seems that both monks and nuns formed one group 
(gana) as the expression ‘sa-ganicciyae va para-ganicciyad va nigganthie^ 
(a nun belonging to one’s—^i.e. a monk’.s—own gana or to an other gana) 
suggests. When the ganas gave place to the gacchas, the nuns were grouped 
in gacchas, which, according to the Muldcdra, consisted of three and seven 
persons, respectively.^ 

Touring: 

Controlled by these rules and disciplinary regulations, the nuns led 
a wandering life like that of the monks. In the eight months of summer and 
winter they wandered from village to village (gamanugamam), and no rules 
fundamentally different from those in the case of the monks are given for 
this aspect of their life. As a matter of fact, right from the time of the 
composition of the Acardnga, different texts give a rule starting with the 
formula: “Je bhikkhu bhikkhuni va”, or “Niggantho nigganthi va” which 
shows that the rule was common both to the monks as well as to the num. 
The rules pertaining to the mode of their travel, the time for it, stay at one 
place during the four months of the rainy season (vassavasa), the limit of 
staying at one place, etc. are almost identical with those for the monks. 
Only a few distinct rules are henceforth noted. 

The nuns were prevented from going beyond Anga-Magadha in the east, 
KausambI to the south, Sthuna to the west, and Kunala in the north, for 


50. 5, 11-12; also Brh. kalp. 1, 38. 

51. Vol. V, p. 1561. 

52. For references to wandering groups of nuns: Ndyd., pp. 151, 173, 224. 

53. Nis. 8, 11. 

54. Mul 10, 92. 

PULL, DCRI.-~^ 
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“so far extends the land of the pious^’.^ These roughly comprise the 
modern provinces of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. According to some texts,56 
it was Samprati, the grandson of Asoka, who opened up other parts of the 
country for the Jaina monks and nuns by spreading Jainism to those parts. 

A lonely nun, under no circumstances, was to stay or tour, or enter 
a place of rest or relief,^^ or enter a house for seeking food or drink. She 
was disallowed to go out even to a distance of two hands out of her 
residence at night.-'*** In this connection the story of Mrgavatl,^® who could 
not keep proper time owing to the presence of the Moon and the Sun for the 
sermon of Mahavira and was reprimanded by the chief nun Candana for 
this, is well-known. 

Residence: 

As in the four months of the rainy season, so also during the rest of 
the year, nuns had to search a proper residence. The quarters were not to 
lie beyond the limits of the householder’s premises.**® Moreover, such a 
lodge was not to contain cobwebs or living beings.®^ Specially cleaned or 
prepared lodges for the nun were not allowed.**- All the rules of the pro¬ 
cedure of seeking a lodging were the same both for the monks and the nuns.**^ 

Common residence for monks and nuns was normally disallowed. But 
in cases of calamities and unforeseen circumstances, like the stay in a 
forest, or in the vicinity of the colonics of Nagas and Suvarnakumaras, in 
places where there was danger from robbers, and in such regions where 
either the monk or the nun could find no other shelter, they could have a 
common residence.®^ 

According to the Brliaikalpasutray nuns were disallowed to live in a shop, 
a main road, a cross-road, a triangular place or quadrangular place or court 
or bazaar,in a house with open entrance if there was no curtain put over 


55. Bril. kalp. 1, 51. 

56. BrJi. kalp. him. Vol. Ill, 327ff. 

57. Brh. kalp. 5, 15-18. 

58. Gacchdedra, 108. 

59. Thdn. comm. p. 258a. 

60. Brh. kalp. 1, 22ff. 

61. Acdr. II, 2, 1, 1 (p. 120). 

62. Ibid., II, 2, 1, 3 (p. 121). 

63. Ibid., II, 7, 2, 7ff (p. 175ff.). 

64. T^idn. p. 314a; Buddhist nuns were not allowed to live in a forest: Law, LA, 
Vol. 57, p. 53. 

65. 1, 12, 
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it,^ in a house with paintings on the wall in a lodge where only males 
lived®^ or which was close to the road,^'** which contained wine/^ which was 
a meeting house or an assembly house or a house with gallery or an abode 
built on the roots of a tree, or open to the rainJ^ 

The reasons behind these rules were based on conimonsense which 
helped the nuns to maintain a pure and unharassed life in the society which 
was and is always crazy about the chastity of women. For instance, the 
reasons behind forbidding her to stay in a square or a crowded place were 
based on the doubt that a nun might go astray by looking at young men 
in the street, or at courtesans or at marriage processions. Another reason 
was the fear of public which found an easy ground for scandal and criticism 
in the case of the nun’s stay at such a place.^^ Moreover, heretics took it 
a good cause to scandalise the religion on that account. A place with open 
doors or one devoid of doors provided an easy access to thieves or robbers 
or such other wicked fellows who stole the requisites or raped the nun; 
hence the precautions.^^ 

In cases of difficulty when no proper residence could be had, the nuns 
were allowed to take resort to other lodgings in an order of preference. In 
the unfit lodgings also, they were to take utmost precautions and were 
asked to study loudly all together, go to ease nature tog ^lher and never to 
allow young men to enter the lodge."^*^ An elaborate procedure is described 
by which the nuns, in cases of not getting any other proper lodge, had to 
stay in a place having open doors. In such a place they had a pair of 
bamboo or grass-curtains, one each at the inner and the outer sides of the 
frame of the door. These curtains were joined by a piece of cloth. The 
inner curtain had two holes through which strings were passed and tied 
in such a way that the knots of the outer curtain remained inside the inner 
curtain. Only the nun who stood guard at that curtain knew the mechanism 
of the knots. The qualifications of the guard-nun were that she was a 
lady of stout body, well-versed in the sacred lore, of mature age and 
intellect, of pure family, bold and full of stamixaa. She stood at the door 


66. Ibid., 1,14. 

67. Ibid., 1, 20. 

68. Ibid., 1, 29. 

69. Ibid., 1, 32. 

70. Ibid., 2, 4. 
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73. Ibid., 2330. 
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with a stick in her hand. The nun who wanted to come in was touched by 
the guard at her head, chest, and cheeks to verify whether the person want¬ 
ing entry was a nun or somebody else. Then her name was asked and then 
she was let in. If with all these precautions, the trespassers attacked them 
and pushed in, then the older nuns stood out with sticks and warded off 
the raiders while the younger nuns remained inside with sticks. A great 
uproar was also made to get help from the people.^^ 

With the intention of safety, the nuns were given a differential treat¬ 
ment as compared with that given to the monks. The places prohibited for 
the nuns were not always treated so for the monks. For instance, the monks 
were allowed to stay in shops, bazaars,^® etc. with or without the consent 
of the owner,*^^ as also in a place with open entrance.*^® 

As seen already, the Sthdndnga permits common residence for the 
monks and nuns only under exceptional circumstances.^^ But in the 
Brhatkalpa they are allowed to have a common lodge on other occasions 
also. They were allowed to stay together in a place which had no barriers 
and gates but had free exit and entrance.®® 

The maximum period of stay in a village was one night (i.e. day) 
and in a town five nights.®^ But later on, it seems, a longer stay was 
permitted, and in a village, etc. “enclosed and without outside houses, the 
nuns (remained) two months, summer and winter; when enclosed and with 
outside houses, four months, two within and two without’ At twilight 
or at night they were to remain in their lodge.®® The rainy season, of course, 
compelled them to stay at one place and many rules regarding this are com¬ 
mon for the nuns and the monks.®^ 

Various punishments for the transgressions of these rules are cited in 
great details in the Chedasutras-®® 
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Begging and Food: 

Once a proper residence was obtained, the next important item in the 
life of a nun was the acquisition of pure food in a proper way. 

Here also almost all the rules about begging food for the nun are 
common with those for the monks. In fact, the rules start with the phrase— 
as seen before—“bhikkhu bhikkhuni va” or ‘‘niggantho nigganthi va’\ The 
time for begging, begging alms at all houses irrespective of the status or 
caste of the householder, going in a group, no talk while begging, asking 
the consent of the superior before going on the ahns-round, the non- 
acceptance of food given in an improper way, the mode of walking while 
begging, not going to that place in a hurry to overtake others in need of 
food,—all these and such other details as given in the Acdrdnga^ Dasavai- 
kdlika, Bhagavati^ Sthdndnga and other texts, are identical for both of them. 

The food accepted was to be devoid of any impurity and the forty-six 
faults of begging. The nuns could not accept food involving siioful activity 
(^akamma), or food given by the owner of the place where the nun stayed 
(sejjayarapinda), or food specially prepared for them (uddesiya), or food 
containing raw things consisting of the six kinds of living beings. 

Articles of food which were specially forbidden for the nuns were of 
the type of ‘pulakabhatta’ i.e. insipid, difficult to digest and tending to lead 
them astray under the influence of passion. The ‘pulaka' was of three types: 
dhanya-p., consisting of grains difficult to digest; gandha-p., giving smell ot 
garlic, etc.; and rasa-p., soup or essence of grapes or tariarind. If a nun 
ate the first type, then she suifered from gases; it she partook of the third 
then she got nature’s calls frequently, and if she tasted the second one, 
then her mouth gave foul smell. Hence she was asked to avoid such regions 
where these articles were eaten. In cases of emergency like the famine, 
she was permitted to accept the first and the last, but not the ‘gandhapulaka’. 
If she could get another type of food, then she accepted that and deposited 
the already obtained ‘pulaka’ on a pure place. Perchance she happened to 
obtain the ‘gandhapulaka’, then she was asked not to wander out till her 
mouth ceased to give out the foul smeU.^ 

Differential treatment in the case of food articles is found in some 
rules. For instance, the nuns were disallowed to accept an unbroken ripe 
cocoanut, while the monks could accept such a one, whether broken or 
imbroken.®"^ 


86. Ibid., Vol. V, 6049-57. 
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Clothing: 

Nudity was never advocated for nuns either by the Svetambaras®® 
or the Digambaras. We have already noted the story of ^ivabhuti who did 
not allow his sister to go naked. The Digambaras offer the following 
explanation for this. They say that ‘Svomen are forbidden from accepting 
severe types of asceticism such as nakedne.ss, because they are consti¬ 
tutionally unfit. There is a growth of subtle, living beings in their organs 
of generation, between their breasts, in their navel and armpits; their mind 
is fickle and devoid of purity; they have monthly courses; and they cannot 
concentrate undisturbed”.®'** 

The texts of the Afigas give primary rules about the clothing of the 
nuns, and everywhere the nuns are pictured as wearing clothes. 

How the Clothes were Obtained: 

The principal rules of begging clothes at the houses of the laymen 
were the same for both the monies and the nuns.®® 


Regional Limits to Begging of Clothes: 

They were not to go beyond half a yojana for obtaining clothes.®^ The 
clothes were accepted there and then, and no future promises were 
accepted.®® 


Clothes Unfit for Nuns: 

Such clones as were bought, washed, dyed, cleaned or perfumed by 
e donor for the sake of the nuns; expensive clothes made of either wool 
urs or cotton; those which were embroidered or interwoven with gold and 
were ornamental; which were endowed wiUr animal furs; and those which 

or eggs or living beings—all these were deemed 
uimt both for a monk as well as lor a nun.®® 


IV, 4148- ^ ^^^<^^’^^r&}endrakosa, Vol. 1, pp. 192-93; Brh. kalp. bhd. Vol. 

Niyama sacela itthi, calijjati sanjaina vina tena* 
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90. Acdr. n, 5, 1, 6-9 (pp. 158-59). 
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93. Ibid., II, 5,1, 3: 4: 5: 10: 11; 12: 13: 15 (pp. 157-61). 
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Clothes Fit for Nuns: 

She could beg clothes prepared out of wool, silk, hemp, palm-leaves, 
cotton or ‘Arkatula’, or of such other varieties.^ So also, fit, sturdy and 
lasting but pure clothes were accepted by her.^^ 

Number of Clothes: 

In all, only four clothes were used by the nuns. One of them was two 
cubits broad (duhatthavittharaiii), two of them were three cubits broad, and 
the fourth was four cubits in breadth.^ 

When to Wear These Clothes: 

While going for the alms-round or for religious practices or study or 
on usual tour, the nuns were asked to put on all their clothes.®'^ 

The SthdndngaP^ says that the first was used in the nunnery 
(upasraye), the second while going on the bogging tour, the third when 
going to ease nature, and the fourth while going to a religious sermon 
(samosarana). 

Care about the Clothes: 

From the rule which disallowed the monks as well as the nuns to 
‘‘make coloured clothes colourless and colour colourless clothes*’,it ap¬ 
pears that colour did not get as much importance in the early days as it did 
later, on, and the monks as well as the nuns perhaps used coloured clothes 
given by the laymen to them. Not only this but they were allowed to sew 
together pieces of clothes to bring them to the proper breadth.^®® Some later 
texts,however, clearly state that only white clothes were to be worn by 
a nun, and she was forbidden to stitch together or embroider clothes for 

laymen.^®2 

As seen already, no washing of clothes was allowed in plentiful 
water.i®^ Airing or drying the clothes, however, was permitted, and that toe, 

94. Ibid., 11, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). 

95. Ibid., II, 5, 1, 16 (p. 1G2). 

96. Ibid., II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157); TMn. p. 186b. 

97. Acdr. II, 5, 2, 1 (p. 163). 

98. p. 187b (comm.). 

99. Acdr. D, 5, 2, 5 (p. 164). 

100. Ibid., II, 5, 1, 1 (p. 157). 

101. Gacchdedra, 112. 

102. Ibid., 123. 

103. Acdr. n, 5, 1, 17 (p. 162); The Pindaniryukti, however, does permit the wadi- 
ing of clothes sometime early before the rains begin. It is not clear whether the rule ap¬ 
plied even to the nuns. 
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on a place carefully inspected, and which contained no living beings, for 
instance, a heap of ashes or of bones.^ 

Numerous other details are available in the Niryuktis and the 
Brhatkalpabhdsya. The Oghaniryukii^^^^ gives a complete list of as many 
as eleven clothes to be worn by the nun and the Brhatkalpabhdsya^^ also 
confirms the same number. 

Out of the eleven clothes, six were worn on the lower part of the 
body and five on the upper part of the body. 

Clothes Worn on the Lower Half of the Body:^^'^ 

(1) Uggahanantaga: 

It was so worn as to cover the private parts of the body. It was broad 
in the middle and thin at the ends. A smooth piece of cloth was used for 
this purpose (ghanamasina). This piece was like the shape of a boat 
(navanibho) 

(2) Patia: 

It was meant to cover the waist and was tied by fasteners. The 
breadth of the piece was four fingers, or it varied according to the size of 
the body. It covered the ‘uggahanantaga’ and resembled the shorts used 
by wrestlers (chayantoggahanantagarii, kadibandho mallakaccha va).i®® 

(3) Addhoruga: 

It covered both the above two pieces of clothes (dovi genhium chayae 
kadivibhagarh). It covered the entire waist and was fastened on both sides 
over the breast.^^® 

(4) Calam: 

It was upto the knees (janupamana) and resembled the piece of cloth 
worn by the ‘lankhiyas’ (or the people who perform gymnastics on the pieces 
of bamboos), and was unsewn (asiviya) 


104. Acdr. II, 5, 1, 23 (p. 163). 

105. 671-678. 

106. Vol. IV, 4080ff. 

107. Ibfd. 4084-87. 

108. Ogha-N. bkd. 313. 

109. Ibid., 314. 
no. Ibid., 315. 

111. Ibid. 
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(5) A ntoniyanisani: 

This covered the portion of the body from the waist upto half of the 
thighs (addhajahghao) 

(6) Bdhiraniyamsanl: 

The portion of the body from the waist upto the ankles was covered with 
this piece of clothing and it was tied with strings at the waist, (kadi ya dorena 
padibaddha) 

Clothes Worn on the Upper Part oj the Body:'^^^ 

(1) Kancuka: 

It covered the breasts and was probably unsewn (asiviya). The 
standard size consisted of two and a half hands in length and one hand in 
breadth. It varied according to dillerent x^ersons, as the measure is prescrib¬ 
ed according to the nun’s own fore-arm.^^^ 

(2) Okacchiya: 

It was more or less similar to the previous one (evameva), but was 
tied on the left shoulder. It covered the back and the breasts.^^® 

(3) Vegacchi: 

It was a piece of cloth which covered ‘kancuka’ and the ‘okacchiya’ 
and was tied on the right shoulder-^^*^ 

(4) Sanghadi: 

These were four (caiira) in number. That which was two hands in 
length was used in the nunnery. The other two which were three hands 
in measure (tihatthayama) were used when going for the alms-round and 
for easing nature. The fourth one which was four hands (caiihattha) in 
length, was used when going for religious sermons or congregations^^® 
(samosarana) • 
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(5) Khandhdkaranv. 

It was four hands in length (caiihatthavitthaha), and was meant 
principally to save oneself from a strong breeze (vayavihuyarakkhattha). 
Another interesting purpose to which it could be put to was giving an ap¬ 
pearance of dwarfness to beautiful nuns by placing it at their backs and 
tying it with the garments Nos. (2) and (3) (khujjakaraiil u kirai ruvavaina 
kudahaheiiih) 

What Clothes at What Time? 

All of these clothes were to be put on by the nun when she went to 
beg food.^^’^ She was to use the ‘uggahapattaka’ without fail at the time 
of seeking alms, otherwise people were likely to condemn her seeing the 
slains of the blood which passed at her monthly course; or being devoid 
of it, she was likely to give up all shame and indulge in all sorts of activities; 
or there was a possibility of her being seized by a wicked person and then 
getting unconscious raped by him. She would thus lose all that was precious 
for female conduct, for it was said that character and shamefulness are the 
ornaments of women (bibhuscuiaiii slla hiri ya itthie).^^^ 

The nun was on no account to accept and wear any clothes of her own 
accord without taking the consent of the pravartini or the acarya. The faults 
involved in thus accepting the clothes were as follows: ^^2 

(i) seeing a man giving clothes directly to the nun, the newly ordain¬ 
ed nuns would suspect the purpose of it and would lose faith in the Law; 

(ii) it would tend to the breaking of self-control; 

(iii) nuns would become greedy of clothes; 

(iv) the clothes would turn out to be charmed and thus put the nun 
in trouble; 

(v) there would arise quarrels over it; and lastly, 

(vi) there would arise a keen competition among nuns to acquire 
clothes and would lead them to obtain clothes in any way they liked. 

If somebody wanted to offer them clothes then the nuns told the 
donor that they could not accept clothes without the express permission 
of the head-nun. In case they happened to accept clothes, then the nuns 
handed over such clothes to the superior. Then they were washed and kept 
away for a week to test whether they were charmed or had any other defects. 

119. Ogha-N. bhd. 320. 
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Then they were given by the ganadhara to the pravartinl who distributed 
them to the needy nuns. In the case of the absence of an acarya, the pra- 
vartini used to accept clothes from the immediate subordinate of the acarya, 
like the upadhyaya, etc. If the pravartini was absent, then the nuns tested 
the clothes in groups and then accepted them. As a last resort, they took 
the help of the devoted laymen and laywomen in the acceptance of proper 

clothes. ^23 

In obtaining clothes, the nuns had to be careful regarding the person 
who offered clothes to them. They were not allowed to accept apparel from 
the ‘kapalikas’, the bhikkhus (explained as Buddhist monks), the ‘sucivadins’ 
(parivrajakas), the ‘kurcikas’, courtesans, merchants, young people, a well 
acquainted nomad, and from close relatives. The reason for not accepting 
clothing from the first two in this list was that they were notorious for offer¬ 
ing charmed clothes. A wonderful sense of psychological observation is 
revealed in the rule which prohibited them from accepting clothes from the 
son of their own maternal uncle. Seeing the nun accepting clothes from 
her maternal iincle’s son, his wife was likely to dislike it and out of womanly 
envy tended to declare that that particular nun was indirectly disturbing the 
happiness of her married life! This being the ca.se, the nuns were asked to 
obtain clothing only from the pure (bhavita) and imi>arlial (madhyastha) 

families.^24 


Certain superstitions about clothes were also taken into consideration at 
the time of accepting them. Certain signs about them indicated a calamity 
while certain suggested good time to come. For in.stance, clothes torn by 
mice or burnt in some portions foretold danger and calamity.^-'* 

OTHER REQUISITES: 

The nuns did not possess requisites fundamentally different from those 
of the monks and the rules about the seeking of proper alm.s-bowl (paya), 
the broom (rayaharana), the bedding (pidha-phalaga-.scjja-.santharaya) con¬ 
sisting of a plank, a stool and a mattrc.ss, etc. were common both for the 
monks and for the nuns; as such, they need not be repeated here over again. 
Only the distinct rules connected with these are noted down blow. 

By the time of the Oghaniryukti, it seems that the nuns had increased 
their number of requisites the case being similar regarding their clothing. 
A list of as many as twenty-five requisites consisting of eleven types of 
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clothing and fourteen types of other requisites is to be met with.^^ 
sisied of the following: 


It con- 


(1) patta (patra) 

(2) pattabandho (patrakabandha) 

(3) payatthavaaia (patrasthapana) 

(4) payakesariya (patrakesarika) 

(5) padalaim (patalani) 

(6) rayatt^a (rajastrma) 

(7) gocchaga (gocchaka) 

(8-10) three pacchagas (pracchadakas) 

(11) rayaharana (rajoharana) 

(12) muhapatti (mukhapatri) 

(13) mattaga (matraka) 

(14) kamadhaga (kamathaka). 

Out of all these twenty-five requisites which included clothes also, the 
essential or compulsory requisites (utkrstata) were eight: three robes, 
alms-bowl, ‘abhyantaranivasani’, ‘bahirnivasani’, ‘sahghatika’ and ‘skandha- 
karani’. The normal number of requisites consisted of thirteen articles: 
‘rajoharana’, ‘pa^lakani’, ‘patrakabandha’, ‘rajstrana’, ‘matraka’, ‘kamathaka’, 
‘avagrahanantaka’, ‘patta’, ‘ardhoruka’, ‘kaheuka’, ‘calanika’, ‘aupakaksika’ 
and the ‘vaikaksikl’. And those of less importance (?) (jaghanya) were 
four: ‘mukhapotika’, ‘patrakesarika’, ‘gocchaka’, and ‘patrasthapanaka’d^*^ 

Besides this normal number of requisites, a number of other articles 
were permitted both for the nuns as well as for the monks for a temporary 
period or for the rainy season. It consisted of such things as the ‘padalekha- 
nika’ used in clearing up mud from one’s feet, the fivefold protectors from 
the rain made either of cotton or of ‘suci’ or leaves of palasa tree or of 
bamboo or of hair of animals (vala); the three kinds of vessels for depositing 
bodily dirt and excretion; and the ‘varaka’ which was used for carrying 
water to be used after easing nature, etc.^^s Such articles like the needle 
(suci), nail-cutter (nakhaharam), the tooth-brush (danta-sodhana) and the 
ear-pick (karna-sodhana), etc. were, it appears, allowed both to the monks 
as well as to the nuns .^29 


Even though many of these requisites were common for both the sec¬ 
tions of the Church, yet a distinction was made in some of them. For 


126. Ogha-N. 668-71; also Brh. kalp. hlid, Vol. IV, 4080-83; we have explained 
these in Chapt. 2 of this part. 
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instance, a broom with a long wooden staff, a curved bowl and a vessel 
with a handle were not permitted to the nuns. So also they were forbidden 
to use a roll of clothes as a support to their back, while the monks could 
use SciiUBRiNG remarks in this connection that *‘thcy were by no 

means sure of the chastity of the nuns thoughts’'.^-^^ Besides this, they were 
not to use beds of soft cotton,and a ‘rajoharana’ of while threads.^^^ 

There were some articles the use of which was restricted only to the 
nuns. For instance, only the nuns were allowed to carry and use a vessel 
coated from inside (antolittayaih ghadimattac) for the purpose of easing 
nature at night. If a nun refused to have such a pot then variovis prayascittas 
were prescribed for her. Not only that, but if the acarya failed to tell about 
it to the pravartini and the latter to her nuns then they also had to undergo 
punishments.^^^* 

In certain residences, they used curtains (cilimili) to close the door 
so that they could live in safety and mental freedom inside the residence. 
We have already seen how and when it was used. 

Normally they w^ere not permitted to use hairless skins. But in cases 
of illness, certain skins were prescribed as remedies. In cases of titanus 
or piles or severe pain or in cases of the bones getting disjointed or in com¬ 
plete or partial paralysis, a nun was allowed to use hairless skins. The skin 
of a tiger or a hyena was used for patients of paralysis, and in the case of a 
dog-bite the nun was made to lie down on the skin of a tiger, or else that 
particular portion was covered with, that skin. An old nun (sthavira) was 
allowed to use skins wdth hair, but only after spreading it in a way so as to 
make the hair face the ground, if her limbs brushed togetherd^^ 

PENANCE AND FASTING: 

The early texts refer to the various fasts done by the nuns. They did 
fasts not only of smaller duration like the ‘caiillha’ or ‘atthama', etc/*'**^ but 
practised fasts of the duration of even one month, and we get constant 
references to nuns doing the ‘miLsia sariilehana’.^^® Even more severe fast¬ 
ing, the cycle of which took years together, was practised, and we have 


130. Brfi. kalp. p. 5, 35-46; bMsya, VoL II, 1046-48. 
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references lo various varieties like the ‘ayambilavaddhanianatavokamma 
(fourteen years, three months and twenty days), the 'mahalayam sihanik- 
kiliyatavokamiTia’^'^® (six years, two months and twelve days), the ‘kanaga- 
valitavokamma’^^^ (five years, nine months and eighteen days), the ‘rayaiia- 
valitavokamma,^'^^ (five years, two months and twenty-eight days), the 
‘muttavalitavokamma’^^^ (three years and ten months), the ‘inahalaya (type 
of) savvaobhaddatavokamma'^^^ (two years, eight months and twenty days), 
the ‘khuddaga (type of) savvabhaddapadima’^"^^ (one year, one month and 
ten days), the ‘khuddaga sihanikkiliyatavokamma’^"^** and the ‘gujiarayajia- 
tavokamma’ done by nuns.^^"^ 

The Brhatkalpasiltra^ however, lays down the following rules regard¬ 
ing the mortification of the body in the case of the nuns: 

“ (1) she may not give her body to asceticism; 

(2) she may not, outside a village, etc. upto a caravansarai, con¬ 
tinually stretching the arms upwards, the face turned towards the sun, stand¬ 
ing upon one foot, mortify herself on an estrada; 

(3) she may do it only within the house enclosure with a cloth 
on, with the feet on level ground; 

(4) she may not take up a general position of penance; 

(5) she may not stand motionless; 

(6) she may not sit crouching on the ground; 

(7) she may not cower down; 

(8) she may not sit “as a hero’’ (virasana posture) ; 

(9) she may not remain stiff as a stick; or 

(10) bent like a cudgel; or 

(11) lie on the back; or 

(12) on the face; or 

(13) bent round like a mango fruit; or 

(14) stretched out on one side.”^^® 

It seems, therefore, that severe forms of bodily mortifications were not 
allowed to nuns. 
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Fasts of different durations and types wei*e current in the time of the 
Brhatkalpabhdsya as it prescribes fasts like ‘masalaghu/ ‘masaguru,’ ‘catur- 
laghu/ 'caturguru,’ etc. for various transgressions. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE AND SELF-CONTROL : 

This formed the very kernel of nun-life and the descriptioii of the nuns 
wandering from village to village in groups is quite interesting. A group of 
nuns is described as ‘‘wandering in due course, endowed with the proper 
rules of movement (iriyasamiyao), with those of speech (bhasasamiyaii), and 
of begging food (esanasamiyab), with those concerning the deposition of the 
requisites (ay^abhandamattanikkhevanasamiyad), with those regarding the 
deposition of bodily dirt (uccarapasavanakhclajallasiiighanaparitthavana- 
samiyab), well controlled in mind (managuttir>), in speech (vayaguttiii), in 
body (kayaguttici); with their sense organs well under restraint (guttindi- 
yad) and perfect in celibacy (guttabambliayarinlo)..(etc.) 

It is clear from the above passage that the nuns had also to practise 
the well-known ‘paheasamitis’ and ‘tri-guptis’ which implied perfect control 
over the mind, speech and body, and extreme care regarding the living beings. 
The five great vows (paheamahavratas) were also prescribed for the nuns. 

Confession (alocana) of the fault committed, the resolve not to do it 
again (pratikramana) and expiation (prayascilta) for the same was compul¬ 
sory for the nuns as it was so for the monks.^^® They had to do all these be¬ 
fore the pravartinl,^^^ everyday (daivasika) as well as every fortnight (pak- 
khiya). The yearly performance was called ‘siliiivatsarika’. Besides the pra- 
vartini, the nuns were permitted to make confession before a gitartha (i.e., 
well-versed person), and if such a one was not available then they were al¬ 
lowed to do it among themselvesd^^ Under no circumstances a nun was al¬ 
lowed to do it alone.^^^ 

Never was she to utter unbecoming speech. Falsehood, condemnation 
of others, scolding others, rough speech, worldly speech like that of a house¬ 
holder (garatthiya), or that which would tend to raise hushed up quarrels, 
were deemed unfit for herd^ Talk about food (bhattakaha), gossip about 
the affairs of the country (desakaha) or regarding the king (rayakaha) were 
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forbidden to her.^ss Being controlled in speech, no cause for quarrel was 
expected, but perchance a quarrel took place then it was the duty of the 
ganini to pacify her disciples by means of pleasing words.^^ Inspite of these 
rules, it appears that quarrels did take place among the monks and nuns or 
among the nuns only, and in that case the pravartini or the acarya was ex¬ 
pected to pacify the quarrel. Neither the nuns nor the monks were allowed 
to give ksamana (pardon) from a distance among themselves.^^'^ 

The body was to be completely neglected and no eliorts of decorating 
it or even giving it an appearance of deliberate or conscious neatness were 
allowed. The rule was more strict to the nuns than to the monks. 

For this very purpose, it seems, that the nuns had to undergo the act 
of ‘loya’ (loca) or uprooting the hair. It was incumbent on every nun right 
from the time ol‘ initiation, and we come across many references to this 'pah- 
camutthiya loya.’^^® Besides loya’, the phrase used to denote this act was 
‘mun^e bhavitta.’ 

Besides this, the nun was not allowed to take bath or wash limbs 
or powder them or decorate them in any way.^^^ In cases of illness, however, 
they were allowed to take medicine, and were expected to wait upon and 
nurse the younger candidates among themselves.^^® No attachment towards 
others was to be showm and there ai e instances of nuns who were banislied 
from the gana for fondling the children of others or for devoting much time 
to the toiletting of the body,^^^ 

The fundamental rule of a nun’s life was the practice of perfect chas¬ 
tity, and she had to undergo a strict discipline in this matter. Numerous 
rules are prescribed for this and all the texts practically agree in this respect. 
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A nun was expected to take all precautions to avoid contact with bad 
elements in the society, as well as abstain from such, if at all, in the Order 
itself. Utmost care was taken that a nun may not go astray and we have 
already seen that articles like a broom with a wooden slick, a bottle gourd 
and a pot with a handle were proliibited for her use.^^^ Slic was not allowed 
to teach ‘ragamandalas’ or amorous postures or to feed, decorate or fondle a 
young child.^^ It was possibly for the information of the nuns that one of 
the texts of the Ahgas^^ gives live reasons of concex>tion so that the nuns may 
avoid them. In sleeping also an old nun (theri) slept in between two young 
nuns.^^® 

Even in sickness, she had to be careful. For, when a sick nun was 
embraced by her mother, sister, or daughter, or was alTorded assistance, and 
thereby committed impurity, then she had to undergo a penance (parihara) 
for that ofTence.^^ Appreciating a minor male touch also led to punish- 
ment.i®'^ ixistd nuns were tied and separated in a room or in a well which 
contained no water.The exhibition of a human body besmeared with dii’ty 
things was adopted in curing a nun who had an excessive attachment for 
sex.^^® No contact with even the magically created males^^® nor an insect’s 
entry into the organ was allowed,and the nuns had to undergo penances 
for the offences. 

With all these precautions, numerous instances are recorded of nuns 
who were harassed by young people, bad elements, householders and kings. 
The licentious persons (natavitadayah) followed them upto their residence 
and harassed them while they were on the alms-tour.’^^ Cases of kidnapping 
occurred on a large scale and the instance of king Gaddabhilla of Ujjeni who 
kidnapped the sister-nun of Kalakacarya is well-known.^^-*^ The Avahjaka- 
NiryukW'^^ refers to another king who abducted a beautiful nun, and it was 
only when the pillars of his palace were flung high up in the sky by a monk 
through spells and magic that he released her. Sometimes householders,^^® 
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robbers^^® and parivrajakas^^^ troubled them, and either raped them or stole 
away their clothes. 

Numerous instances of the use of spells and magic are alluded to. A 
certain parivrajaka named Pedhala caused ini pj’cgnation to a nun Sujyestha, 
daughter of king Cetaka.^^® Fake monks also caused impregnation and 
abortions. 

Under these circumstances the monks were expected to guard the nuns. 
A young monk well-versed in the art of fighting was allowed to punish an 
intruder by disguising as a nunJ’^ In certain cases even brother-monks 
had to protect their sister-nun wnth the permission of the acarya and the 
pravartini.^^® 

The nuns, therefore, had to be extremely careful regarding their resi¬ 
dence, the society around them and their clothes. Regarding the last, they 
were asked to put on all their garments while going out. We have the story 
of the king Murunda of Kusuinapura whose sister wanted to renounce the 
world. She asked her brother as to what order of nuns she should adopt. The 
king wanted to test the behaviour of Jaina nuns. So he asked one of his 
elephant-drivers to attack the modesty of a Jaina nun who was going on the 
begging tour. But as she was well-dressed and had put on all the required 
garments, the man could not violate her. Seeing this, the king was pleased and 
was convinced about the precautions the nuns look for the preservation of 
celibacy. He, therefore, asked the man not to trouble her imd allowed gladly 
his sister to embrace the order of Jaina nuns.^^^ 

Inspite of these precautions, if a nun w^as raped, then she informed 
about it to her superior without letting other nuns know about it. She was 
not to be driven out of the order but was to be handed over for care to the 
guru or to the ‘sejjayara’ (the person who lent them lodging). The latter 
was told all the facts of the case, and wa.s requested to take care of the un¬ 
fortunate nun. In case, however, the people at large knew about it, then 
the raped nun was kept in the monastery (upasraya) and was not allowed to 
go out for begging, etc. Other monks and nuns were to bring food for her. 
When she was advanced in pregnancy she was handed over to a devoted lay¬ 
man and her duties as a nun were suspended so long as her child sucked her. 
Those who teased her or condemned her on account of rape were to undergo 
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expiatory penance. It was feared that their teasing would make her indiffer¬ 
ent and bold enough to practise sexual acts of her own accord. She was not 
to be expelled on the grounds that she would harbour hatred against the 
monks. On the other hand, he who had violated her chastity was to be punish¬ 
ed with the help of either the king or the laymen, or the monks themselves 
were permitted to punish hirn.^^- The attitude of the Church was remarkably 
sympathetic towards such helpless victims of rape, and these sentiments are 
clear in the following verse: 

Ummagena vi gantum na hoti kirn sotavahiiii salila / 

Kalena phuinphuga vi ya viliyate hasahaseunam // 

“Does not a river take to tlio right course even after flowing in a wrong 
bed? Even the sparks of fire become extinct after some time.” 

DAILY ROUTINE: 

Tlie daily routine of nuns did not differ fi’om that of the monks as 
given in the UitarddliyCxymia}^^ The group of nuns iindc?r Siivvaya (suvrata) 
studied in the first part of the day (padhamae porisie sajjhayam karei), in the 
second they meditated (blyae porisTe jhanehi jhiyayai), and in the third 
scanned the requisites and cleaned the pots cr\rcfur.y and calmly (taiyae 
porisTe afuriyanKicavalamasambhonte muhaix)ttiyarh padileheV, bhayanavat- 
thani padileheV, bhayanani pamnjjaY, bbayanani uggahei) The description 
is not complete, but the daily routine of monks and nuns did not differ much. 
Tire principal duties in it seem to have been study, meditation, begging, scan¬ 
ning the clothes, ‘padikkaraanaf ‘kaiissagga’, and a short sleep at night. 

STUDY: 

Study, therefore, was an important item in the life of a nun. No sooner 
was she initiated in the Order, she was given instructions in the sacred books 
of the Canon. Wc get constant references to the nuns studying the ‘tsamai'ya- 
maiyaYm ekkarasa angairh ahijjhai.”^*^® Women preachers are often meix- 
tioned which included distinguished nuns like Candana, the first female dis¬ 
ciple of Mahavira, and JayantI the sister of king SayanTya of Kosamhl.^*^^ 

It seems certain, therefore, that the Jaina nuns did not lag behind 
in education and they were as well educated as their Buddhist counterparts. 

182. Ibid., 4129-46. 

183. Ibid., 4147. 

384. See Chapt. 1 of this Part. 

185. Ndyd. corrvni. p. 187ab. 

186. Antg. pp. 29, 53; Ndyd. p. 188; p. 249; (N. V. Vatdva’s edition (p. 200) refers 
to Dovai studying the eleven Ahgas). 

187. Antgd. 8; Bhag. 172, 2, etc. Altekar, A. S., op. cit., pp. 15, 27, 212. 
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The periods for study seem to have been common for both the monks and 
the nuns. The hours of study improper for the monks, as given in Stha- 
ndnga/®^ seem to have been improper for the nuns also. Study consisted of 
learning, and giving lessons to others. If there was some personal impurity, 
then the nuns as well as the monks were not to study themselves, but they 
were allowed to give lessons to others. So also, a nun was allowed to study 
a sutra from a monk only with proper reasons for 

Even though the curriculum of studies was more or less the same for 
both the monks and the nuns, yet taking into account the fickle nature and 
the lack of fortitude (dhrti) peculiar to women, the nuns were not allowed 
to study the Drstivdda, Mahdparijriu and Ariinopapdtra, as the first out of 
these three contained information about spells, ctc.^®® 

DEATH: 

Besides natural death, the nuns fasted unto death (samlehana) which 
was considered to be the best mode of death. If the illness was of an incur¬ 
able nature, or even normally when they were convinced of the approaching 
end, they started fasting, and giving up all food and drink, and lying on a 
bed of grass (samthara) they bravely awaited death.^^^ It is stated that cer¬ 
tain nuns fasted for a period of a month and then got emancipation.^^^ Tlie 
typical phrase used is: ‘^masiylie sariilehanao attanarli jliosetta satthirh bhat- 
taVih anasanenam cheetta aloiyapadikkanla samahipatta kalamase kalarh 

kicca.(purying herself by means of a month’s fast (which involved) 

the giving up of .sixty meals, doing the 'alocana’ and ‘pratikramana’ and con¬ 
centrating herself (she) died.”). 

The rites performed after the death of a nun are not clearly given. The 
Brhatkalpahhdsija^^^ gives the description of the death rites of a monk only. 
It is likely that the same rites were performed at the death of a nun also. 

We have, up till now, taken a survey of nun life right from her entry 
into the Order upto her death. It would not be out of place here to study the 
mutual relations between the monks and the nuns as they form two limbs 
of the Church. 
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MONKS AND NUNS: 

(a) Attitude Towards Women in General: 

Right in the earliest portions ol the Canon, woman is looked up>on as 
something evil that enticed innocent males into a snare of misery. They are 
described as “the greatest lemptation’V***^ “the causes of all sinful acts’V^® 
“the slough’V^^ “demons’V^^ t?tc. Their bad qualities are described in exag¬ 
gerated terms. Their passions are said to destroy the celibacy of monks 
“like a pot filled with lac near fire.''^^® The Tandulavaicdrika-Praklrnaka^^^ 
gives as many as ninety-three disqualifications of a woman. It may be noted 
that this attitude was not peculiar only to the Jainas but was shared even 
by the Buddhists and the Brahmanical systems as well. Anyway, between 
the Svetambaras and the Digambaras the former were more sympathetic than 
the latter, for they, unlike the Digambaras, held the view that women could 
get moksa in the same birth. 

(b) Occasions of Contact: 

This being the approach towards woman in general,a monk was 
to be aloof from the contact Avith a nun, and vice versa, and both were not to 
do anything which would give a cause for suspicion to the public. It was 
laid down that in a town with only one gate, if monks and nuns happened to 
see one another at places of easing nature, then both of them had to undergo 
punishment for that. Only for looking at each other at such place involved 
the undergoing of expiatory penance, and seeing each other at close quarters, 
recognising and saluting to each other, made the nun liable for higher punish¬ 
ments. It was feared that people were likely to suspect the purpose behind 

195. Acar. SBE, XXII, p, 48. 

196. Ibid., p. 81. 

197. Uttar, II, 17. 

198. Ibid., VIII, 18. 

199. Stkr. 1, 4, I, 26 (pp. 274-75). 

200. pp. 50a-51b: Fanciful etymologies of the different synonymns for woman 
They were looked upon as chains: Devendra the commentator says: 

Kalatranigadam datva na santustah prajapatih / 

Bhuyopi apatyarupena dadati galasrhkhalarh // 

— Uttard, comm, SBE, XIV, p. 24, fn., 3. 

Also Aimsyakasutra, comm. p. 508a, where they are called “moksapathargaluh** 
“chains that hinder one’s progress towards liberation.” 

2501. “The ascetics, those erratic and abnormal examples of the Variational tendency’ 

. . . They knew that every natural impulse of a woman (woman is more in harmony with 
Nature than man) is the condemnation of asceticism. All true lovers of the artificial and 
perverse find woman repulsive.” 

-- ^Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, p. 441. 
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the salute by the nun to the monk, and if a person made it known to the whole 
town, then the nun had to undergo the punishment of cheda (i.e., cutting of 
the standing in nunhood) 

Normally the nuns and the monks were not to stay together. Not 
ojily tJiat but they were nol aHowcad 1o live al places whose doors were facing 
each oihcrj or wiuKse back-doors Jed to each other's residences. So also they 
were not to stay in places which were on diiTerent levels wliich made it easy 
for thejn to look at one another.-^^' But in cases of extreme calamity and the 
absence of a proper residence, they could stay in one lodgc.^^^ In the rains, 
it was nol allowed tliat a monk and a nun should stand together. But if the 
place was visible to the public or was with open doors, then only that w'as 
allowed.-^^ 

During the eight months of touring also, the monks and nuns had to 
take precautions against the public opinion. They were nol allowed to tour 
together, but in cases of danger, os for instance, the trouble from robbers or 
young people, it was the duty of the monks to protect the nuns, and in extreme 
cases even to punish sucdi per.sons thems"'’lves.*-^^^" 

If on the begging lour the monks and nuns happened to come together, 
then they were not to salute or .show rcsnect to or speak with or look at each 
otherNormally no exchange of food was allowed between them,^® but 
a rn])ed nun, who had to stay indoors, v/as entitled to gel food from monks 
and nuns v/ho bogged for her.-^ Public scandal was greatly feared, and 
while on tlie alms-tour in a town with one gate only, monks and nuns enter¬ 
ing a deserted place or a temple one after the other had to undergo punish¬ 
ments which increased according to the number of witnesses in the matter 
and the extent of the spread of the scandal in the public.^^® 

Exchange of speech between a monk and a nun was allowed only on 
restricted occasions. Ho could ask her the proper road if he did not know it, 
or he could toll her the proper road; he co\ild talk with her when giving the 
fourfold food, as also v/hen causing somebody to give her food.^n Normally, 
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therefore, a nun was disallowed to speak even with her brother-monk,^^^ and 
even old monks were not to speak with nuns.^^^ 

Bodily contact was no doubt forbiddeii.-^^ But on. certain occasions, 
a monk was allowed to give support to or help a nun. If she was attacked by 
a beast or a wild bird, if she happened to lose her way and came to bad sur¬ 
roundings, if she had fallen in mud or water out of which she could not get 
out, at the time of getting into or coming out of a boat, when she had lost 
her psychological balance (khittacitta), when her mind was full of pride 
(diUacitta), when she was possessed by a supernatural being like a Yaksa, 
etc. (jakkhatittham), wheji she was hysteric (uiniuayapaltaiii), wlien she was 
in trouble (uvasaggapattaih), when she was involved in a quarrel (sahika- 
ranaih), or "was undergoing an expiatory penance (sa]:>ayacehittah\), or when 
she had given up food and drink (bhaibapanapadiyatikkhiyyaih) —then, in 
all these cases the monk could help her. 

It seems probable that the monk was allowed to go to the residence 
of nuns under certain circunistanccs. But he ha.d to enUn* it in a proper 
manner, and he who acted against it or kept a stick or a stair or a broom 
or a mouthpiece, etc., in the way of nuns, had to undei’go expiatory penance 
for that offence.^^^ Nuns were, however, allowed to go 1o the monk's monas¬ 
tery for the sake of study as well as for lorinighdy pardon-seeking (pak*:'!- 
kalcsamanarthaih) A queer incident of hidLiig a prince hi a namKM'y when 
his relatives came to take him back has alrcacty been referred to. 

Regarding study also, a lonely monk was not allowed to gix^o lessons 
to a lonely nun in the absence of her ‘inahaltarika’ (superior nuFi),^^^* and a 
nun was forbidden to give instix (ion to either an old or a young monk at 
night.219 In cases of difhculty, however, a nun could go to the monks to 
get her doubt explained and solved. 

In illness, a monk was not allowed to accept .?ny medicine, however 
good or difficult to secure, brought by a However, nursing the ill in 

their respective communities—i.e., a nun waiting upon an ill nun, and a monk 
serving an ill monk—was not only allow^ed but was laid down as a duty of 
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every monk and nun. The Brhatkalpa^^i refers to a queer practice of monks 
and nuns drinking each other’s urine or saliva (moya) in cases of snake-bite, 
cholera (visucika) and high fever. 

Thus it may be said that as a rule the monks and nuns, in general, 
came into the least contact with one another. But in cases of emergencies 
and calamities the rules were made elastic enough to allow contact which 
did not transgress the limits and the fundamentals of moral discipline, public 
faith and local customs. 

NUNS AND SOCIETY: 

In the society, nuns came in contact with either the devoted laymen 
of Jaina faith or those who were antagonistic to that religion. In the case 
of the latter, the rules were as strict for the nuns as for the monks. No 
contact with heretics was allowed to them. The nuns were not allowed to 
share a common residence with them or have an exchange of requisites, food, 
or clothing. It was said that the Kapalikas allured the nuns by magical 
spells, while others caused impregnation .222 it was, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that a system which allowed the least contact of nuns with the 
monks of their own Order should have deplored all contact with the heretics. 

The relations of a nun with the laymen were allowed to be modestly 
cordial but care was taken that they did not become affectionate. Of course, 
a nun had to depend on the laymen lor her alms, clothing, residence and 
other requisites, yet that did not entitle her to act as a worldly woman. Her 
duty was chiefly to instruct the laity and to present them a picture of pure 
life. Hence, no worldly activities with the laymen or lay women such as stitch¬ 
ing their clothes or giving them clothes or acting as a messenger or telling 
worldly stories or to carry or offer a seat to them or praise them for any reason, 
was allowed to a nun, however good or bad the laity might be .223 Even with 
their former relatives they were not allowed to keep contact, and anything 
that was likely to lower the prestige of nun-life in the public mind, as well 
as anything that tended to induce a nun to be worldly was not allowed. 

NUNS OF THE STHANAKAVASINS : 

We have noted elsewhere the cause of the rise of this non-idolatrous 
sect among the Svetambaras. Along with the rise of the order of such 
monks, an order of nuns among them was also established. 
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Regarding their views and mode of life, we have drawn a sketch pre¬ 
viously. The order of the nuns of the Sthanakavasins does not ditfer much 
from those of the monks of the same sect. 

The discipline of the nuns, however, seems strict, and they are not 
normally allowed to have vocal or any other contact with monks. A common 
residence is out of question. The nuns, however, go to the Sthanaka to get 
their difficulties solved. 

There being no idol-worship, most of the time of the nuns is spent in 
the residence w'hich they occupy. They put on white clothes, but the dis¬ 
tinguishing mark is the use of the ‘muhapatti’ which they always use. 

The rest of the rules are common with those of the monks. 

We have, up till now, taken a survey of the life of the nuns among 
the Svetambaras. We shall now study the order of the nuns among the 
Digam baras. 

NUNS AMONG THE DIGAMBARAS: 

The order of nuns among the Digambaras did not diiler much from that 
of the Svetambaras. The fundamentals of moral discipline were the same. 
Yet, in their attitude towards women, the Digambaras \wore more strict than 
the Svetambaras. 

Attitude Towards Women: 

The Digambaras not onlv shared the same views ixhoui women in gene¬ 
ral as those of the Svetambaris, but went a step further in holding that 
women, even if they became nuns, were not eligible for liberation, unless they 
were reborn as men.^ 

The reason behind this view was that liberation was impossible without 
complete non-attachment which implied nudity. We have already seen why 
women were not allowed nudity on grounds of their physical disabilitics.^^.'s 
Besides these, women were said to be alw^ays negligent and crooked. Hence 
they cannot get liberation in that very birth.22® The Svetambaras are more 
liberal and they hold that a woman can get moksa.227 

224. Prv,, m, 7. 
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Once the weakness of woman was established and the doors closed for 
them to get liberation, the Digambaras imposed a strict discipline on the order 
of nuns. 

Initiation and Church Administration: 

The Digarnbara texts present scanty information about the organisation 
of the Church. I he Mutdcdra which gives a complete picture of the monk- 
order fails in this respect. It may, therefore, be said that the rules regarding 
the qualifications of women to enter the order, the ceremony of renunciation, 
etc. were possibly the same as those in the case of the monks. 

Regarding the Church hierarchy also, we fail to get any glimpse of an 
elaborate system as in the case of the Svetambaras with a galaxy of different 
officers. It does not, however, necessarily imply the absence of such a 
machinery. 

The ganini^-^'-^ is often mentioned and she was the supreme head of the 
group of nuns. Her duties consisted of the management of the moral and 
practical aspects of the gana (group) of the nuns. 

Another officer mentioned is the ‘theri.’229 The word suggests a nun 
advanced in age and standing. It is difficult to say what exactly her duties 
were. 

For these offices a high standard of moral discipline together with a 
sound knowledge of the sacred texts and administrative abilities was 
required. 

The nuns were probably divided into groups as the word ‘gana’ sug¬ 
gests. Besides the gana, there was also the ‘gaccha’, and these two are des¬ 
cribed to consist of three and seven persons respectively.^^o 

The nature and the execution of punishments for transgressions of 
rules by a nun is not so clear here as in the case of the Svetambaras. It may 
be that the Digambaras perhaps neglected the order of nuns on account of 
their more prejudiced outlook towards woman in general. 

Regarding other aspects of nun-life, the Digambaras imposed the same 
discipline on them as the 6vetambaras did. 

Food and begging: 

Nuns in groups of three, five or seven went out for the alms-tour.23i 
They were always accompanied by old nuns (then) and were expected to 
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offer protection to one another in cases of trouble. Exchange of food between 
monks and nuns was not allowed.^- They were not permitted to cook food 
for themselves and no fire-activity was ever permitted.^'^^ The rest of the 
rules, it seems, were common with those laid down for the monks. The nun 
took meals only once a day.^^^ 

Clothing: 

As already seen, nudity was not allowed to nuns. She used a garment 
which she kept even when taking food.^^^ No other details are available. 

Residence: 

Nuns were not permitted to stay with householders as also in a place 
where bad characters put up. Nuns were always a:?l ed to stay in groups of 
two, three or more.^^® 

Study: 

Activities pertaining to ink and writing were not permitted to them.^^ 
Like the Svetambaras, the Digambara nuns were rlso not allowed to study 
certain texts. The books ascribed to the ‘ganadharas/ the 'pratyekabuddhas', 
the ‘srutakevalins’, as also the ‘abhinnadasapurvakalhita’ (i.e., texts pro¬ 
pounded by the holders of the knowledge of the ten purvas) were to be 
studied only by the monks.^*^® Only those who had great moial attributes 
and a deep knowledge of the scriptures were allowed to instruct the nuns.^39 

Moral Discipline: 

The nuns were expected to be modest, perfect in celibacj^ and non- 
attached to worldly things.^^o They were to be obedient towards the ganini 
No bodily decorations were encouraged and it was laid down that they should 
not appear neat and smart.^^^ No bathing was allowed. It w^as laid down 
that they should not weep for the miserable, should not bathe a baby or feed 
it, and should not do ‘sutrakarana' (spinning?). They were not allowed to 
perform any activity pertaining to weapon, ink, agriculture, trade, sculpture, 
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writing, etc. They were also not permitted to sing.^ All contact with the 
persons or circumstances that tended to lead to the breaking of celibacy was 
to be avoided, and a strict practice of the five great vows (pahcamahavratas), 
absence of the night-meal, and perfect control over the senses through the 
‘pancasamilis’ and the three *guptis’ was compulsory for alL^^s 

Monks and Nuns—Mutual Relations: 

The monks were always given superiority over the nuns. It was said 
that a newly initiated monk was superior to a nun who practised the life of 
a nun for a long time A nun was expected to pay respect to a monk or 
to a teacher (adhyapaka) or to a suri by folding her knees and placing them 
on the ground.2^^* The ‘namaskara’ had to be done from a distance of five, 
six or seven hands from him.^^ 

No common stay was permitted, and a monk was forbidden to remain 
with a nun in a lonely place or accompany her along the way or discuss 
something trifle with her.^'^^ No other activity such as sleeping, studying, 
eating food or any other one was allowed to a monk in a nunneryIt seems 
that he was perhaps allowed to stay there only for religious matters (dharma- 
karyamantarena) No exchange of alms was allowed between monks and 
nuns.^^® 

The monks and nuns were not allowed to have direct talks with one 
another. A monk had to secure permission of the ganini concerned for it, 
and had to speak with a nun in the presence of that officer, and that too only 
regarding religious matters,^^^ 

Nuns and Society: 

The rules which controlled the nun’s relations with the monks were 
strict, and stricter still were the rules that limited their contact with society 
at large. They had to keep no contact with bad characters or with nuns be¬ 
longing to the rival faiths. The Muldcdra?^^ refers in a passing way to the 
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‘panca^ramai^ka’ which is explained away briskly as ‘raktapatikadayah’ i.e„ 
those who wear red garments and such others. As with these, the nuns had 
to be careful about the contact with the devoted laity also. They were dis¬ 
allowed to go to a householder without any reason, and if they had to go on 
religious mission then they went in groups, only after getting the permission 
of the ganini.253 No other worldly contact like fondling their children or 
feeding them was ever allowed.^ 

Comparison Be'tween Svetamhara and Digamhara Nun-Order: 

It may be made clear, after taking a survey of the rules of the order of 
nuns both among the Digambaras and the ^vetambaras, that on account of the 
scantiness of the details about nuns in the Digambara texts as compared with 
those in the Svetambara books, it is difficult to compare and contrast fully 
the modes of life of nuns among these two major parties of the Jaina Church. 
Whatever rules are given about monk-life in the Digambara texts are mainly 
for the monks, and it is difficult to make out whether all of them were appli¬ 
cable even to the nuns. The Svetambara texts like the Acdrdnga, the Cheda- 
sutras, and the Brhaikalpahhdsya give sundry rules for both of them and 
generally start with the phrase “je bhikkhu bhikkhunl va” or “je nigganthe 
nigganthi va” i.e., “those monks or nuns”, thus making the rule compulsory 
for both. 

Inspite of this lack of details on one side, the few general observations 
that could be made are noted below. 

As regards the approach to woman in general, both the Svetambaras 
as well as the Digambaras do not differ. In both the sects the position of a 
nun was inferior to that of a monk, the Digambaras, however, going to the 
extent of labelling the woman to be unfit for Liberation. Both the sects held 
that a monk who had newly entered the Order was superior to a nun of a long 
standing and was worthy of respect from her. Not only that, but the ultimate 
authority in the case of nuns was a male figure in the office of the acarya, and 
the pravartinl and the ganini were subordinate to him. 

In study also, the Digambara and Svetambara nuns, were, perhaps, on 
par as they were not allowed to study certain texts while the monks were al¬ 
lowed to do so. This was attributed to the fickleness of women and their weak¬ 
ness of intellect. 

None of them allowed nudity to nuns though the reasons given for 
this differ with the Svetambara and the Digambara texts. 
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The absence of details about the life of a nun and of concrete examples 
in which the execution of Church discipline was generally revealed, were 
perhaps due to a comparative neglect of the Order of nuns by the Digambaras. 
Even when taken for granted that the rules laid down for the monks as given 
in the Muldcdra were also applicable to the nuns, still they fail to reveal a 
planned and a systematic Church hierarchy among the nuns of the Digam¬ 
baras. The Svetambara texts give a list of officers such as the ganinl, the pra- 
vartinl, the abhLseka, the theri, the ksullika, etc., but we fail to get such a 
planned scheme of details in the Digambara order of nuns. 

Lack of details, however, need not lead one to believe that the nuns of 
the Digambaras had to undergo a less rigorous life than their Svetambara 
counterparts. There is no evidence to prove that. On the contrary both 
these sects laid an equally emphatic stress on the moral discipline and the 
general rigour of nun-life. 

Jaina and Buddhist Orders of Nuns: 

The order of nuns among the Jainas as a whole, if compared with that 
of the Buddhists, reveals some striking resemblances as well as contrasts. It 
would, therefore, be worthwhile to have a peep into the Order of the Bud¬ 
dhists nuns for this purpose. 

Antiquity of the Nun-Order: 

Even thoiieh we cast aside the existence of the nun-order at the time 
of ^h'^ Tirth^hknra of the Jainas who, it seems, is more a legendary figure 
than a historical one, the antiquity of the Order can go back safely to the 
times of Parsva. 

O-' +bn cor»fvnrv, Buddh^ f'^'st Organised a gvoun of male discinles around 
h’m '^n^^ on during enr^or as a ‘Buddha’, and aftor frequent 

rrqo^sts by his disciple Ananda, that he allowed entry to womcn.^^^ 

Inferiority of Nuns: 

But in allowing entry to them he imposed certain rules (garudham- 
mas) which attributed a lower position to a nun in relation to a monk. The 
fundamental rule was that a nun of even a hundred years’ standing was to 
salute and show respect to a newly initiated monk.^s® This rule was similar 
to such a one among the Jainas also, and it seems that the Buddhists as well 
as the Jainas were unanimous about the inferiority of nuns in relation to the 
monks. 

255. CuUavagga, X, 1. 

256. Ibid., X, 1, 4. 
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Relations of Monks and Nuns: 

One thing, however, may be noted, and it is that the Buddhist nun had 
to do some service to the monk. She was sometimes to clean his park.-^^ This 
feature was completely absent in Jainism and no nun was expected to do any 
compulsory duties of a servant towards a monk, and the only policy was to 
keep them away at all costs. But the general rules of moral discipline among 
the Buddhists also were strict; for instance, a ]iun commiltcd a ‘parajika' if 
she allowed a man to touch her private partsor vjhcn she waited upon a 
monk while he was taking food,^-''** or when she accepted food from a lustful 
monk with passionate mind."‘*^® 

Clotlimg: 

The Buddhist nuns normally used three robes, and occasionally were 
allowed to use a cloak as the fourth garment. Thus the number of clothes 
seems to be identical in the ca:se of the Buddliist and the Jaina nuns. The 
number of clothes increases to fourteen in later Jaina texts like ti'O Oghani- 
ryuktiy etc. Like the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns wei*e also allowed to use 
underwear (saiilcaccika: kaheuka of the Jainas)^'^'^ They were* also allowed 
to use a girdle.^^*- Like the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns were also forbidden 
to accumulate an unnecessary number of extra clothes,-^‘’ and w^ere asked to 
refrain from embroidered or decorated clothcs.“*»^ The source of getting cloth¬ 
ing was identical for both the Jainas and the Buddhists, as both of them de¬ 
pended on the laity for it. 

The distribution of clothing in the Buddhist Sahgha was called ‘kathina.’ 
It took place once a year, and clothes were allotted to different nuns by the 
superiors. We come across a similar process in the Jaina order of nuns also. 
The ganadhara handed over the clothes to the pravartini and the latter dis¬ 
tributed them to the nuns according to their needs. The ‘kathina', however, 
seems to have been a far more grand ceremony and this ceremonial aspect 
may be said to be lacking in the Jaina Church. 

In contrast to the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns were to use yellow 
coloured garments. Not only that but they were allowed to use a particular 
bathing suit also.^cs 


257. Vinaya., IV, pp. 306-08. 

258. Ibid., p. 349. 

259. Ibid., pp. 269-70. 

260. Ibid., pp. 225-35. 

261. Ibid., p. 345. 

262. Cullavagga, X, 10. 1. 

263. Vinaya., IV, p. 285. 

264. Cullavagga, X, 10. 1. 

265. Vinaya., IV, pp. 278-79. 
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Other Requisites: 

Besides the three or four clothes, the Buddhist nuns carried four other 
articles: a needle, a water-strainer, a water bag and a bowl. It may easily be 
seen from this that articles like the broom or mouthpiece were quite peculiar 
to the Jaina order of nuns. 

Regarding the requisites of the nuns as well as of the monks, it should 
be noted that the Buddhist Sahgha had complete authority over them. So 
long as the monk or the nun was alive, they were his or her own property, 
but after their death the Sahgha appropriated the requisites of the deceased. 
It was the case with clothings, beddings, shoes and other requisites. This 
role of the Church is absent in Jainism. 

Another aspect, so peculiar to the Buddhist Order, was the presenta¬ 
tion, on a large scale, of the requisites to the nuns and monks, by either the 
rich devotees or royal patrons. Visakha^^^ presented a number of bathing 
suits for nuns, and king Pasenadi^^^ is said to have bestowed on a nun a gift 
of valuable clothes. As noted elsewhere, this practice of accepting gifts from 
laity, consisting not only of clothes, etc., but even of monasteries and nun¬ 
neries,^ is conspicuously absent in Jainism. 

Touring and Vassd: 

Equipped with these requisites, the Buddhist nuns practised a touring 
life as the Jaina nuns did. The practice of observing rain retreat (varsavasa) 
was common to both these systems. In the rest of the period of the year, the 
Buddhist nuns, Uke the Jaina ones, were not allowed to go alone to a village 
or tour lonely at night or purposely severe all connections with the rest of 
the group.^® The Jaina nun was never allowed to remain alone and even 
their officers Uke the pravartini and the ganavacchedini had to remain in 
company. 

Study: 

As in the case of the Jaina nuns, the Buddhist nuns also spent a major 
portion of the day in studying and giving instructions to the newcomer in 
the Order. Several Jaina nuns were well-versed in the eleven Ahgas, and 
we have several instances of Buddhist nuns also who were masters of the 
the Tripitaka.2^® The psalms of the Therzgathd^ though poetic and spiritual 


266. Mahavagga, 8 , 15. 2. 

267. Vinaya., IV, p. 286. 

268. Jbid., IV, p. 287. 

269. Ibid., IV, p. 227ff. 

270. Dhamm, comm. I, pp. 208ff, (nun Effiujjuttarfi). 
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in nature, as they contain spontaneous expressions of the joy of enlighten¬ 
ment, reveal a ripe understanding in the case of the nuns. 

Learned monks of high moral and academic calibre were appointed 
to teach the ‘Patimokkha’ to the nuns,^^ and the task of exorting the nuns 
(ovada) was entrusted to a monk old in age, mature in wisdom and endowed 
with moral qualifications.^^^ 

The Jaina nuns, as we have seen, were allowed to go to the monas¬ 
tery for getting their difficulties solved. 

Church Administration: 

As with the Jainas, the admission to the Church was open to all irres¬ 
pective of caste or class. Yet, in practice, certain persons were disallowed 
entry to the Order, and the list of women who were not admitted to the 
Order is more or less common with both these Faiths. Permission of either 
the husband or the parents was compulsory in the case of the Buddhist nuns 
also.^^ 

Some of the officers of the Buddhist nun-order bear a close resem¬ 
blance to those of the Jaina nun-order. For instance, the Buddhist nuns 
had a female officer in the person of ‘pavattini’ (cf. pavattini of the Jainas). 
Besides the pavattini, a senior nun was called a ‘theri’ who had an exact 
counterpart in the Jaina order of nuns. The credentials for higher office 
depended, in the case of both, not only on the number of years a nun 
remained as a part of the congregation but also on moral qualities and spiri¬ 
tual achievements. 

Church Discipline and Its Execution: 

As we have already seen, the formation of the nun-order among the 
Buddhists took place somewhat later than that of the monk-order, and it 
seems probable that the legal code governing the conduct of nuns was also 
of a later origin than that for the monks.^^ And the rules increased accord¬ 
ing to new problems and circumstances. The monks framed the rules for 
the nuns, carried on the cases of the nuns who committed certain offences, 
and gave them instructions. The authority of delivering the judgment and 
punishment was also vested in the hands of the monks. No doubt a preli- 


271. Cullavagga, X, 6, 2. 

272. Vinaya,, IV, p. 51. 

273. Ibid., IV, pp. 334-5. 

274. “The laws for Bhikkhunis are of a later origin than most of the laws for 
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Bhikkhusangha.’*—Durga Bhagwat, Early Buddhist Jurisprudence, p. 163. 
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minary assembly of nuns was held to investigate into the charges, but it did 
not execute any powers beyond the election of a respected nun who was to 
let know the assembly of monks the charges filed against a particular nun. 
Thus the assembly of nuns was a purely subordinate body working as a 
shadow-court. In short, “owing to the unsympathetic attitude of the Bhik- 
khu-sangha and there being very little authority vested in women, the whole 
code (of laws about nuns) remained unpolished, abrupt and madequate.”^^® 

In the case of the Jaina nuns, the case was somewhat different. 
The orders of monks and nuns being simultaneous in origin, even the oldest 
texts like the Acdranga give rules of behaviour common to both the monks 
and nuns. The same text or even the other texts of the Angas fail to give a 
complete picture of the working of the order of nuns regarding monastic 
jurisprudence. The concrete cases of misbehaviour and various punishments 
for each of them are to be found only in the Chedasutras and later on in the 
Brliatkalpahhdsya. With all this development, however, the code of laws 
governing the nun-life seems to be far from comprehensive and perfect, if 
compared to that for the monks. 

Another common factor is that the laws are not at all presented in well 
classified and systematic groups. “The chief defect in the classification of 
the Vinaya laws is that many a time offences which have no common bearing 
are bracketed together or are kept loosely hanging somewhere/'^*^® The same 
is the case with the rules of the monk and nun lives in Jainism. For instance, 
in the first chapter (uddesa) of Nisitliasutra, sexual offences, offences about 
a bowl and those regarding the acceptance of minor returnable requisites 
are given at the same place. In the Brliatkalpahhdsya also, the punishments 
for one item like the acceptance of food, etc. are not given at one place but 
are scattered here and there, just casually as the treatment of various topics 
takes a turn. 

Even though both the Buddhist and Jaina nuns had to undergo rigorous 
discipline, public opinion wielded a great influence on the formation of rules 
regarding them. Practically in every case, the Jaina nun had to undergo 
more punishment than normal if the people added their suspicion or raised 
a scandal about it. 

From this short survey it seems that the nuns of the Buddhists had 
more opportunities to mix with their monk-brethren than the Jaina ones. 
The working of their order seems perhaps more organised and democratic 
than the Jaina order of nuns, and the order of nuns among the Buddhists 

275. Ibid., p. 165. 

276. Ibid., p, 20; for a detailed treatment of offences, see pp. 165ff. 
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presents a greater degree of a corporate and a reciprocal monastic life than 
that among the Jainas. 

Nuns and Brahmanism: 

Unlike the Buddhists and the Jainas, Brahmanism has the unique 
feature of having no nun-order as such. The ‘ brahmavadinis’ of the Vedic 
period, Maitreyi, wife of Yajhavalkya of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, Gargi 
of the Sarhhita period, and such others fail to reveal the existence of an 
organised system of “nuns” in Brahmanism. These are rather stray instances 
of women taking part in composing hymns,^^*^ and in debates on metaphysical 
matters. 

The Brahmanical texts do not lag behind in condemning the woman. 
Tlie culmination is found in Manu who thinks woman to be a creature unfit 
for liberty."'^® He prohibited Sudras and women to study the Vedas.-^® In 
some texts purification is prescribed for the “offence” of even touching a 
woman. Women were not allowed to perform religious sacrifices also.^® 

Thus the attitude being stiff towards women, the institution of ‘sannyasa’ 
was also denied to them. Har Dutta Siiarma accounting for the absence of 
nun-order in Brahmanism says, “The real idea underlying Sariinyasa or 
renunciation has been the renunciation of the household-fire. This household- 
fire is kindled by a man and so its renunciation is also possible only by a 
man. A woman does not at all come into the question”.^^ 

Altekar^ however, seems to attribute it to the rampant moral degrada¬ 
tion of the Buddhist church. “Later Hinduism took a lesson from what it 
saw in Buddhist monasteries and nunneries and declared women to be 
ineligible for renunciation. It maintained that not renunciation but due dis¬ 
charge of family responsibilities was the most sacred duty of women. Nuns, 
therefore, have disappeared from Hinduism during the last fifteen hundred 
yesLTs”^ 
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We need not go into much detail here regarding this point. One 
thing, however, may be noted that the Brahmanical texts always paint the 
parivrajika acting the part of a go-between, and do not enjoy a good opinion 
about her role in society. In fact the word ‘sramana’ is explained by Sanskrit 
lexicons^®^ as a woman without character. 

It may be noted that the attitude towards women in general got stiffen¬ 
ed in later Brahmanical texts, and they shared the same views regarding them 
as did the Jainas and the Buddhists. It may be that this disregard for women 
was the outcome of similar expressions of antipathy in the Jaina and the 
Buddhist literatures, and therefore, we may say that Brahmanical disrespect 
and suspicion for the woman was aggravated by Jaina and Buddhist attitude. 

Whatever be the exact causes that led to the absence of nun-order in 
Brahmanism, it tended firmly not to allow women to enter Sanny^a, and the 
Arthdsdsira of Kautilya goes to the extent of prescribing a punishment for a 
man who makes a woman renounce the world.^ This led to the tying down 
of women to household duties. 

Nuns in Christianity: 

In Christianity, woman was not looked at with antipathy and was not 
taken to be a creature to be afraid of. She was allowed to carry on a course 
of chaste life to attain the final aim for which she chose life in a convent. 

Even though the monastic method of life was more or less the same 
for both the monks and the nuns, except, of course, with a few exceptions 
yet, the whole mode and organisation of the nun as well as of the monk 
life in Christianity seem to have been far more organised and of a corporate 
nature than that found in the various types of Indian monachism. 

The mode of life, for instance, of ntins in the 13th century in England 
was like this:^®^ 

“.the blessed mother abbess, Euphemia (died in 1257). 

increased the sum allowed for garments (of the sisters) by 12 d. each___ 

She erected permanent buildings, new and strong, on the bank of the river, 
together with farmhouses. 

“Regular accounts were kept regarding the expenditure and income of 

the Church.The revenue of the convent consisted chiefly of the rent 

of lands and buildings and the sale of produce, timber, etc.Large 


283. Medinikosa, p. 50, v. 80: ‘Sramano yatibhede na nindyajivini tu trisu.* 
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stocks of pigs were kept, wool was sold and the sales of fish also brought a 
good income to the nuns.Another practice revealed by these old ac¬ 

counts was that of people coming to halt at the convent for the celebration 

of some of the greater feasts.These visitors eventually made an offering 

for the hospitality shown them. 

‘‘The spiritual needs of the community were ministered to by a 

chaplain.It is not uninteresting to notice that the nuns’ little present 

for the services of these reverend gentlemen was, it would seem, delicately 
handed to them in purses purchased for the purpose. 

“These ladies were excellent needlewomen (and they sold their finished 

articles).They grew the wool and spun it and wove it into cloth, not 

only for their own garments, but also for those of their retainers. 

“All the larger nunneries and probably most of the smaller ones, to 
whatever Order they belonged, opened their doors for the education of young 
girls, who were frequently boarders. In fact the female position of the popu¬ 
lation, the poor as well as the rich, had in the convents their only schools, 
nuns their only teachers, in pre-Reformation times. Not only were many 
of the nuns of good birth, but their pupils were in the main drawn from the 
same class.” 

The above picture of nun-life, though far removed in point of time, 
if compared with the life of early Jaina and Buddhist nuns, presents an 
altogether different atmosphere. Even though corporate or rather group life 
seems to some extent common to both, yet the feature of Christian nun-life 
involved living as a self-supporting and compact unit carrying on all the neces¬ 
sary activities for the maintenance of their group besides the purely spiritual 
ones, is lacking in the life of nuns in India. The latter were found begging 
their food and clothing, unlike their Christian sisters. It, therefore, presents 
quite a different picture far removed from the Indian monastic life, and the 
nuns, at least, never played a role of school teachers even though they were 
preachers to the public. 

Evaluation of the Order of Nuns: 

The study of the order of the Jaina nuns and its comparison with similar 
orders in other religions brings out certain peculiarities of their nun-order. 

From the attitude towards woman in general and their subordinate 
position in the Church as a whole, it seems that the Jaina nuns failed to 
play any major role either in the administration or in the execution of the 
powers of the Church as embodied in the figure of an acarya. They were 
satisfied to remain in the background doing their best for spiritual advance¬ 
ment. 
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Unlike the Buddhist nuns under ThuIIananda, who, under the influence 
of Devadatta, took pleasure in behaving against the normal rules and 
encouraging schism in the Church, we come across no instances of nuns start¬ 
ing new schisms in Jainism. No doubt, we find nuns joining either the 
Digambara or the Svetambara or the Sthanakavasin order, but they fail to 
play the role of active supporters of the dissenters so as to create bad feeling 
and indiscipline in the Church, 

It seems that though the nuns led a group-life, there were quarrels and 
bickerings among them. The ganini was expected to pacify them and if she 
herself took part in them, then she had to undergo major punishment. It is 
likely that the nuns as a whole had a less percentage of calm and contented 
women. This was probably due to the fact that many women entered the 
order out of disappointment and personal unhappiness in worldly life and 
perhaps retained their traits or habits even after becoming nuns. Widows 
entered the order in great numbers in later stages. 

Some scholars lay much stress on the moral decay of Jaina and Bud¬ 
dhist nuns as an argument for the absence of the nun-order in Br^manism. 
And the Brahmanical texts also picture the ‘srarnani’, the 'nirgranthika’, and 
the ‘parivrajika’ acting as go-betweens.'*^^® Not only that, even the Jaina texts 
picture some female mendicants involved in love-affairs of young people. 
In the Ndyddha.7n7fiakahdd^^ we come across a certain lady Pottila asking 
information to Jaina nuns regarding some spells or magic by which to bring 
her husband under control. It is possible that certain nuns did such things. 
But on such stray instances and on the basis of Brahmanical texts (which 
very often have looked upon the Jainas and Buddhists as Nastikas, for even 
Panini records natural antipathy between Sramanas and Brahmanas), it 
would not be justifiable to draw a general and sweeping conclusion about 
the wholesale corruption of the non-Brahmanical Church as a whole, and to 
attribute that as being the cause for the prohibition of sannyasa to women 
in Brahmanism.288 As against such cases, we may quote the instances of 
Rajimati, the wife of Aristanemi, admonishing her husband’s brother, who, 
seeing her naked in a cave, became enamoured of her.^ss 

The services done by nuns from the point of view of the work of 
preachers cannot be minimised. They toured from place to place and gave 
to the public an essence of spirituality blended with the practice of simple 
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life of renunciation. From the references, it seems that the majority of 
the nuns had studied the sacred texts and the greater portion of their daily 
routine was spent in study. Thus, it may not be an exaggeration to say 
that they also played their part in handing down the texts by oral tradition. 
The actual instance of this ripe understanding and wisdom which took the 
role of a peace-maker, can be had in the case of the nun PaumavaY who 
averted the war between a father and a son.^® 

Besides the work of preaching the public, the order of nuns proved 
a solace to destitute women who embraced nunhood when harassed by the 
pangs of worldly life. Heart-broken widows, forsaken vrivcs, and sonless 
mothers, all these sought refuge in the life of a nun. The presence of nuns, 
like that of monks, really supplied models of pious life for many in the 
society. 

The Church on the other hand took all precautions, but “the abuses 
imputed by the general public have seldom failed to carry some effect on 
the prevailing customs of the sahgha”.^^ Hence least contact with the 
dependence on the society was the rule. The nuns were not to do anything 
that was likely to give rise to suspicion or scandal among the people, and 
in such cases her punishment was increased. As a matter of fact many 
rules regarding nuns reveal basically a keen observation in the psychology of 
the common people. On certain occasions, the Church was ready to face the 
criticism of the public as in the case of the raped nuns, and it laid down that 
even monks should go to the extent of punishing the bad characters. 

Thus, on the whole, the nuns played a quiet and a minor but signi¬ 
ficant role in the life of the Church. Remaining subordinate to the monks, 
they did their work as the preachers of the gospel to the best of their ability 
and earned the title of being the best repositories of older traditions with 
an ideal simplicity of life. 
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Chapter 1 


JAINA MONACHISM FROM EPIGRAPHS 
Introduction 

We have up till now dealt with the literary sources. This 
chapter deals with the information available regarding the actual 
working of Jaina monachism as revealed in Jaina and non-Jaina 
epigraphs from the period of Asoka upto the 17th cent. a.d. 

But the details regarding the spread of Jainism have not 
been dealt with here as they have already been utilised in an 
earlier chapter. 

Nature of Epigraphical Sources: 

Literary sources have described the state of Jaina monachism at 
different periods. But the details of its working from a historical point of 
view can be augmented only by contemporary historical documents. In- 
scriptional evidence is only a part of such an evidence. 

Epigraphical references are of two kinds. Some are old; others are 
late, one may say, even modern. The former have been used in checking 
the early literary evidence. The latter explain not only slow but constant 
growth in the constitution of Jainism and some of the factors behind it. 

It may also be made clear here that even though the prasastis do not 
belong exactly to the category of inscriptions, they may very well be termed 
literary inscriptions as they sometimes give account of historical facts. Hence 
their material is included in this chapter. 

In dealing with this material the same plan as the one resorted to 
while dealing with the literary sources is to be adopted. Hence, we shall 
study the evidence from epigraphs item by item. 

THE CHURCH : 

(a) Hierarchy : 

MathurS inscriptions may be said to provide the earliest Information 
on this point. These epigraphs reveal an organised Church as they men- 
BUIX. DCRI.— 65 
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tion a number of officers of the Jama hierarchy. The following officers are 
mentioned; 

(1) Antevasin 

(2) Ganin 

(3) Vacaka 

(4) Sraddhacara. 

The first three are to be found frequently mentioned even in the lite¬ 
rary sources, while the last, denoting probably a disciple or a colleague, is 
rare. 

The usual designation by which an acarya was called seems to have 
been ‘aryya’ (arya) or ‘bhadata’ (bhadanta) The ordinary monk was 
referred to as a ‘samana’ (sramana) and laywomen as ‘samanasavika’.^ The 
“antevasin’^ or ‘antevasikini’^ denoted the male novice and female novice res¬ 
pectively. The words ‘sisa’ or ‘sisini* were also used to denote the same. 

It should be noted that the term ‘vacaka’^ suggests that as early as 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Jaina Church had a class of teachers 
whose duty was to read and explain religious texts to the junior monks. 

The closer we come to the medieval period, we have the predominance 
of the acarya, upadhyaya, stiri/ ganin and the bhattaraka.^ These are to be 
met with in epigraphs belonging mostly to the post-7th century a.d. period. 

Besides these, it may be noted that a peculiar officer called the ‘maha- 
mandalacarya’ is to be found mostly among the Digambara epigraphs of the 
tenth to the twelfth centuries a.d.® These were probably the heads of a par¬ 
ticular unit (mandala) of monks, and were supreme in power and authority. 

That the work of both initiation and instruction was done in some 
cases by a single acarya is clear from the fact that ‘dilcsa-’ and ‘sruta gurus’^® 
are mentioned. Of Kumarasena it is said that from him “ascetics received 
both initiation and instructions”.^^ 

Contact with other regional languages may be said to have introduced 
peculiar names and designations in the Church hierarchy. For instance, an 

1. E.J., I, 29, p. 395; Luders, List, (E.Z. VIII), 57, 99. 

2. Buhler, E.J., II, 1. 
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epigraph dated V. S. 1536 from Jaisalmer refers to ‘cela’ a Hindi term for a 
disciple. Another one dated V. S. 1917 from the same place refers to a 
Sahibacandra muni, a distinct outcome of the English contact with India!^^ 
The designation ‘pandita’ is also to be found in many epigraphs to denote a 
subordinate but possibly a well-read disciple.^'^ It may be that it was purely 
an honorific term. 

Under these various officers monks were grouped in various units. As 
early as the beginning of the Christian era, the Mathura inscriptions refer 
to a number of ganas, kulas, sakhas and sambhogas some of which are to 
be found even in the Kalpasutra, 


Ganas^ Sdkhds, Kulas and Sambhogas in the Mathura Inscriptions : 


Kalpasutra: 

C ARAN A GAN A : 


Mathura Inscriptions: 
VARANA GAN A : 


Originator: Siriguttta 
Sakhas : (1) Gavedhuya 

(2) Hariyamalagari 

(3) Sankasia 

(4) Vajjanagari 

Kulas : (1) Ajjavedaya 

(2) Halijja’ 

(3) Kanhasaha 

(4) Malijja 

(5) Pfidhammiya 

(6) Pusamittijja 

(7) Vatthalijja 


Sakhas referred to are^^ 
(2), (3) and (4). 


Kula: referred to are (6) and the 
following: 

(a) Ary a Bhista^"^ 

(b) Arya Cetiya^® 

(c) Arya Hattikiya^^ 

(d) Kaniyasika^® 

(e) Nadika-^ 

(f) Petivami^^ 

Sambhogas : 

(a) Aryasrika^^ 

(b) Srigrha^^ 


12. Nahar, III, 2357. 

13. Ibid., 2542. 

14. Ibid., 2565. 

15. E.I., X, ii, p. 114; Ibid,, II, No. 36, p. 209; Ibid., X, ii, p. 116. 

16. Luders, No. 34. 

17. E.I., II, No. 36, p. 209. 

18. Ltjders, 42. 

19. E.I., IT, No. 11, p. 201. 

20. Luders, 113. 

21. E.J., II, No. 28, p. 206. 

22. Luders, 45. 

23. E.J., X, ii, p. 116. 

24. Ibid., No. 36, p. 209. 
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Kalpasutra: 

COD AS A CANA : 

Originator; Godasa 

Sakhas : (1) Dasikhabbadiya 

(2) Kodivarisiya 

(3) Panduvaddhaniya 

(4) Tamalittiya 

KODIYA GAN A: 

Originators : Sutthiya and 

Suppadibuddha.^ 

Sakhas : (1) Majjhimilla 

(2) Vairl 

(3) VijjaharT 

(4) Uccanagari 

Kulas : (1) Bambhalijja 

(2) Panhavahanaya^ 

(3) Vanijja 

(4) Vatthalijja 


Mathura Inscriptions : 


: KOTTIYA CANA: 


Sakhas referred to are^ 
(1), (2), (3) and (4). 


Kulas referred to are 

(1) Bambhadasiya^ 

(2) Panhavahanaya 

(3) Thaniya^® 

(4) Vacehaliya®° 

(5) CandraSi 

Sambhogas : 

Srlgrha^ 


MANAVA CANA: 

Originator: Isigutta 

Sakhas : (1) Goyamijjiya 

(2) Kasavajjiya 

(3) Soratthiya 

(4) Vasitthiya 


25. Ibid., p. 51, V. 4. 

26. Jhid., X, ii, pp. 110, 118; Ibid., p. Ill; Ibid., ii. No. 39, p. 210; Luders, 73. 

27. E.I., X, ii, p. 111. 

28. Luders, 73. 

29. E.I., X. ii, p. 110. 

30. Jbid., No. 13, p. 202. 

31. Nahar, I, 137. 

32. EJ., n, No. 18, p. 203. 
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Kalpasutra: 

Mathura Inscriptions 

Kulas : (1) Abhijayanta 

(2) Isidattiya 

(3) Isiguttiya 


UDDEHA GAN A : 

: ODEHIKIYA GAN A 

Originator: Ajja Rohana 

Sakhas : (1) Mai’pattiya 

(2) Masapuriya 

(3) Punnapattiya 

(4) Udumbarijjiya 

: Sakha referred is 
(1) Petaputrika^^ 

Kulas : (1) Hatthalijja 

(2) Nagabhuya 

(3) Nandijja 

(4) Parihasaya 

(5) Somabhuya 

(6) Ullagaccha 

: Kulas referred are : 

: (2), (4) and 

: Nagabhutikiya®^ 

: Paridhasika^® 


UDUVADIYA GAN A : 

Originator: Jasabhadda 
Sakhas : (1) Bhaddijjiya 

(2) Caihpijjiya 

(3) Kakandiya 

(4) Mehalijjiya 

Kulas : (1) Bhaddaguttiya 

(2) Bhaddajasiya 

(3) Jasabhadda 

UTTARABALISSAHA GAN A : 

Originators: Uttara and 
Balissaha 

Sakhas : (1) Candanagarl 

(2) Kodambanl 

(3) Kosambiya 

(4) Soittiya 


33. Luders, 76. 

34. Ibid., 21. 

35. Ibid., 76. 
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Kalpasutra : Mathura Inscriptions : 

VESAVADIYA GAN A ; 

Originator: Kamiddhi 
Sakhas : (1) Antarijjiya 

(2) Khemalijjiya 

(3) Rajjapaliya 

(4) Savatthiya 

Kulas : (1) Indapuraga : Kula referred to is: 

(2) Ganiya : (1) Mehika^^ 

(3) Kamiddhia 

(4) Mehiya 


Besides these, the Kalpasuira^^ refers to the following Sakhas : 


Name 


Originator 


Isipaliya 

Isipaliya 

Kuberl 

Kubera 

Senia 

Senia 

Jay anti 

Ajjaraha 

Naill 

Ajjavai'rasena 

Paiima 

Ajjapallma 


Disciple of 


! 


Santisena of 
Uccanagari sakha 

Ajja Vai'ra of 
Ajja Vai’ri sakha 


A survey of these various units, a few among which are corroborated 
by the Mathura inscriptions, tend to lead one to the following observations: 

(i) The Kottiya Gana is frequently referred to. Probably it was one 
of the oldest Ganas, and hence one of the most respected also.^® 


(ii) The Ganas seem to have in some cases (like Godasa and Uttara- 
balissaha) received their names after the proper names of their originators. 

(iii) Many of the Kulas and the Sakhas^® were named after either per¬ 
sonal or regional names: Isipaliya, Savatthiya, etc. 


36. Ibid., 70. 

37. SBE., XXII, pp. 228-41: See alro Buiiler, Indian Sect of the Jainas, pp. 58-60. 

38. Nahar, I, 137, of V.S. 18.56 from Campapuri refers to it. Buhler, E.7., II, 
pp. 379-80, remarks “It is the only gana whose name survived in the fourteenth cent A.D.”. 
He places its origin in c. 250 B.c. 

39. For instance ; 

Antarahjiya l^akha : Atranji-khera, 8 mis. north of Etah: Jain, J.C., op. cit., p. 267. 
Kakandlya : Kakcin in Monghyr Distt. Ibid., p. 291. 


Khabbadlya : Kharvata in W. Bengal : p. 296. 

Khemalijjiya : Comillah in W. Bengal : p 299. 

Kodivarisiya : Bangarh, Dinajpur Distt. : p. 298. 

Pundavaddhaniya : Mahasthana, Bogra Distt. ; p 324. 

Uccanagari ; Bulandasahar, U.P. ; p. 254, 
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(iv) The practice of dividing a congregation of monks into various 
units like the Sakhas, Kulas, Ganas and Sambhogas seems to have been at 
least as old as the second century b.c. It is possible that it may go back even 
further. 

(v) Even though the Kalpasutra does not refer to any sambhogas 
with particular designations, the Mathura inscriptions do so. 

(vi) No gacchas are referred to, except the 'ullagaccha’ which is a 
‘Kula’ of Uddeha Gana. 

This tendency of starting branches after personal and regional basis, 
however, is seen to have played an important part later on in the formation 
of the Gacchas. 

The gacchas, as we shall see presently, took the place of the ganas, 
even though some of the later gacchas themselves were designated both a 
gana as well as a gaccha. 

The sambhogas, however, seem to have been completely wiped out as 
later epigraphs fail to reveal their existence.^® 

With the shifting of the centre of activity of Jaina monachism from 
Mathura tovv^ards Gujarat and Rajputana, we see a tremendous rise in the 
number of gacchas. Naturally many of them originated in these regions. 

It may be noted that the rise of the gacchas is traditionally attributed 
to the disciples of UddyotanasCiri in about the lOth century of the Christian 
era.^^ It is said that the eighty-four gacchas arose wilh these disciples. But 
the number far exceeds the traditional list. It may mean, therefore, that the 
number eighty-four is simply a ti aditional figure, or that in the life-time of 
the originators of these gacchas there were only eighty-four units which 
later on seem to have increased after the names of places and persons. 

The following gacchas are referred to in the Post-Mathura period: 
Acaraja: 

Mentioned in an epigraph of V. S. 1923, from Jaisalmer.^ 

Agama^— also °ika: 

It was started by Silagunasuri and Devabhadrasuri from the original 
Ahcala gaccha, in 1250 V. S. 

40. ‘Sanibhoga* or ‘bhoga’ as a territorial unit occurs in Cth-7th century inscrip¬ 
tions of Gujarat. This also shows that the word was used in the sense of a unit, perhaps 
in early times. 

41. LA. XI, p. 248. 

42. Nahar, III, 2445. 
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One of their tenets was that prayers were not to be offered to the 

K^etradevata-^ 

Epigraphies corroboration can be had from" V. S. 1438 to 1575, though 
in the Prasastis, it is mentioned in V. S. 1372 *5 

From various inscriptions it may be said that this gaccha had its fol¬ 
lowers spread over N. Gujarat, Rajputana, U. P. and Bengal. 

Anandasuri: 

It is said that a certain Anandasuri started this gaccha out of the 
Tapa.'*® 

It is mentioned in an inscription of V. S. 1860^^ 

Anandavimalasuri: 

An acarya of this name is said to have started it in V. S. 1588 with the 
purpose of removing slackness from the Tapa gaccha.^® It is likely that this 
gaccha was identical with the previous one. 

Ancala: 

It was started in V. S. 1213, and its original name was ‘Vidhipaksa’ 
(upholding sacred rites). This, however, changed with the use of one’s gar¬ 
ment’s end (ancala) instead of muhapatti (mouthpiece) at the time of 
‘pratikramaiia.’^ 

It is mentioned in epigraphs from the fifteenth century to the present 

day.®® 

Inscriptions mentioning it are found in U. P., Bengal, Bihar, Rajputana, 
Kathiawad, N. Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, Hyderabad (Deccan) and Bombay, 


43. SBM, V, ii, p. 66. 

44. Nahar, I, 795, 111. 

45. JPPS., I, p. 135. 

46. SBM, V, ii, 176. 

47. E.J., I, p. 377. 

48. SBM, V, ii, 134-36. So far, no epigraphical corroboration for the gaccha of this 
name has been available, to the be.st of our knowledge. 

49. Ibid., pp. 24, 65: For its Pattavali, E.I., H, p. 69, where Arya Rak?ita is said to 
have been its founder; also see Diskalkar, IK, 134; I.A. XI, p. 249. 

50. Nahar, I, 628; E.I., II, No. CXI, p. 85. 
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Bahada: 

It is mentioned under various names like ‘Bhavadaliara,’ ‘Bhavalie^a’, 
and ‘Bhavadahara*. It is also likely that these were diilcrent gacchas. 

Epigraphical mention is available between fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of V. 

It seems that it was predominant in Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal. 
Bapadiya: 

It was also called ‘VapatTya’ and seems to have been current from the 
twelfth century of the V. S.,“ round about Jaisalmer. 

Bhan adevac AR YA: 

It is mentioned in an inscription of V. S. 1246/'^ From its name it 
appears that it originated after acarya Bhanadeva. 

Bhartrpura —or °riya : 

It was also called ‘Bhatevara’ (mod. Bharatpur?) and is mentioned 
from the fourteenth century of V. S. 

Bhavadahara: 

See B^a*^a. 

Bhavaharsa: 

Mentioned in an inscription from Balotara. The date is partially wiped 
out, and only V. S. 109—can be rec 

Bhinnamala; 

Though named after a place in S. Rajputana it is found mostly in 
Kathiawad in the 15th and the 16th centuries of V. S.^ 

Bokadiya: 

It seems to have been current from the 15th century of V. S., in Nagaur, 
Jaipur and Kareda (Mewar).®^ 


51. Nahar, III, 2228 and 2203. 

52. Ibid., 2218. 

53. Bhandarkar^s List, E.L, XXIII, p. 61, No. 420. 

54. Ibid., No. 1533, p. 211; 816, p. 133 of V.S. 1514; JPPS, I, p. 129 of V.S. 1332; also 
Guerinot, EJ., No. 642. 

55. Nahar, I, 736. 

56. Ibid., Ill, 2295; H, 2096. 

57. Ibid., II, 1246, 1169, etc. 


BULL. DCRI.—66 
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Brahmi: 

It is also axpressed as ‘Vrahmi’, and is mentioned in V. S. 1144 at 

Pali.58 

Bramhana —or ^niya : 

Its earliest mentiom^ is probably in V.S. 1102, and this gaccha seems 
to have existed^® even in V.S. 1663. 

It seems to have spread over the region consisting of Bengal, U.P., 
Rajputana, N, Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, and Bihar. 

Brhad— also ‘Vrhad’: 

Epigraphs ranging from the 13th to the 16th century of V.S. refer to 
this gaccha.®^ 

It is mainly mentioned in epigraphs from Rajputana, Sirpur (C.P.), 
Gwaliar, Mathura, Lucknow, and Patna. 

- Pippaliyd Sakha: 

It was a branch of the above gaccha.®- 

Brhad-Gujarati-Lonka: 

It is mentioned in an inscription®^ from Pavapuri, dated V.S. 1931. 

It may be that it was connected with the famous Lohka sect of the 
6vetambaras of Gujarat out of which, later on, the Sthanakavasins arose, 

Brhat-Kharatara: 

It is also called ‘Vrhat-K'. It generally gets reference in epigraphs from 
the 17th cent, of V.E.,®^ to the 20th century of V.E.®® 

It seems that this gaccha was spread over a large part of northern India, 
as inscriptions mentioning it are to be found in Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Rajpu¬ 
tana, C.P. and Madras. 

58. Ibid., I, 811. 

59. Mahdvlra Jama Vidydlaya, Rajatamahotsava Srndraka Number, p. 144. 

60. Nahar, II, 2097. 

61. Ibid., I, 833; ii, 1895; also, EJ., XI, p. 54; Guerinot, EJ,, 493. 

62. Diskalkar, IK., No. 18. 

63. Nahar, I, 184. 

64. Guerinot, EJ., 704. 

65. E.L, II, Ixix, p. 81; For other references see Ibid., pp. 60-62; 68, 77-85; Bhan- 
DARKAR, EJ., XXIII, pp. 126-27, No. 932; Diskalkar, IK., No. 118. 
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It seems that there were the following splits in it: 

(a) Adya Paksa^’® 

(b) Jinarahgasuri Sakha®^ 
and (c) Ksema Sakha.®® 

Bkhad-Lonka : 

Probably it was the same as the Brhad-Gujarati-Lohka ®® 
Brhat-Posala: 

Also written as ‘Vrhat-P\ According to traditional literary evidence, 
it is said that this arose owing to Vijayacandra. This name was given to those 
who used to live in an extensive monastery (Brhat), as against those who 
did so in a smaller one (laghu) .’^® 

It is mentioned’^^ in an epigraph from Satrunjaya, dated V.S. 1881. 
Brhat-Tapa: 

Like the Brhat-Kharatara, th^s eaccha also seems to have been very 
important, and was snre^d over a Inrjre territory. Its enigronhs are to be 
found in Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Rajputana, N. Gujarat, Kathiawad and Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan). 

It may be noted th^t it is also written as ‘Vrbatt^na’, or Vrddhatapa.’ 
It is mentioned from the 15th to the 20th century of 

Brhad-Vijaya: 

It is mentioned in an undated inscription from Ijncknow."^^ 

Caitra: 

It is referred to from about the 14th to the 17th cent, of 
It was spread over Rajputana, Madhya Bharat, and Bihar. 


66. Nahar, T, 773 of V.S. 1669. 

67. Ibid., Nos. 203, 242, 263, 265, 266, 267. 

68. JiNAviJAYA, PJLS., II, No. 556, of V.S. 1903. 

69. Nahar, I, 207, of V S. 1931, refers to ‘Vahallonka.’ 

70. SBM., V, ii, pp. 75, 77. 

71. Nahar, I, 685. 

72. Ibid., 977: V.E. 1481; II, 1898: V.E. 1912; Guerinot, EJ., No. 632. 

73. Nahar, II, 1542. 

74. E.L, XXII, p. 291: V.S. 1330; See PJLS, Index. 
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It seems that it was split up into ^ardulasakha and Rajagacchanvaya.^** 
It may at the same time be noted that Rajagaccha was a separate gaccha also. 

Canancala: 

An inscription from Jaipurdated V.S. 1529, mentions this. 

Candra or °KA, Candra: 

Inscriptions mainly from Kathiawad mention theseJ*^ It is said that a 
certain Candrasuri started it,^® and epigrapliical references can be had from 
the 11th cent, of 

Candraprabhacarya: 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1197 from Delhi mentions it.®® It seems that 
it originated with an acarya of the same name. 

Chahitera: 

It is mentioned in an inscription dated V.S. 1612 from Jaipur.®^ 
Chotivala: 

It seems that this was current in the 14th century of the V.E.®2 and an 
inscription dated V.S. 1554 from Jodhpur mentions it.®® 

The inscriptions mention it as ‘purnima-paksika’ which may suggest 
that it originated with the purnima gaccha. 

Citravala: 

Epigraphs mentioning this are found in Rajputana as well as in Ben¬ 
gal. It seems to have been current probably from the 14th century of the 
V. E.®4 

Nahar equates it with the Caitra gaccha.®® 


75. ‘Caitragacche ^rdulai^khyam rajagacchanvaye’— Nahar, I, 830, of V.S. 1686. 

76. Ibid., II, 1159. 

77. Diskalkar, IK., 4 of V.S. 1272; also EJ., XI, p. 52; JPPS., I, pp. 12, 148. 

78. SBM., V, ii, p. 73. 

79. Nahar, II, 386 of V.S. 1072. 

80. Ibid., I, 456. 

81. Ibid., II, 1194. 

82. JPPS., I, pp. 70, 81. 

83. Nahar, I, 594. 

84. Ibid., II, 1949. 

85. Ibid., p. 6 of Index. 
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Desavala-Tapa: 

It is mentioned in an inscription®® dated V.S. 1822, It might have been 
a part of the Tapa gaccha. 

Devabhidita: 

An inscription from Delvada (Mewad), dated V.S. 1201, mentions it.®^ 
Devacarya: 

It is mentioned in the 12th and the 13th cent, of V.E.®® 

An epigraph from Pali mentions the ‘Mahesvaracarya amnaya’ in this 
gaccha.®® 

Devan and A —or °dita: 

Though in the Prasastis it is menlioned in the latter half of the 12th 
cent, of V.E.,®® an epigraph dated V.E. 1303 refers to it.®^ 

Devasuri: 

It is said that Devasuri started it out of the Tapa gaccha, and the 
prasastis®® refer to it in V.S. 1381. 

It may be that the above four gacchas were identical as they bear a 
common name of a particular acarya. 

Dhanesvara: 

An epigraph dated 918 (?) belonging to the reign of king Laksmana of 
Pratihara dynasty mentions thij gaccha. It was found at a place called 
Ghatiyala which is situated in the north-western direction of Jodhpur.®"^ 

It is clear that it bears the name of an acarya. 

Dharmaghosa: 

It was spread over a large part of India as epigraphs mentioning it are 
found in Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), Raiputana, Delhi, Bengal, Bihar, and 
Madhya Bharat. 


86. E./., II, p. 78, No. xliH. 

87. Nahar, II, 1998. 

88. PJLS, II, See Index. 

89. Nahar, I, 813 of V.S. 1178. 

90. JPPS., I, p. 104. 

91. Nahar, I, 1303. 

92. SBM., V, ii, p. 176. 

93. JPPS., I, p. 150. 

94. Nahar, I, 945. 
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It seems to have been current from the 14th to the 16th cent, of V.E.^^ 
Ghosapuriya: 

It is mentioned in a prasasti belonging lo the 14th cent, of V.E.®® 

It seems to have originated after a place name. 

Harija : 

Mentioned in two epigraphs^*^ of V. S. 1330 and 1355. It seems to have 
originated at a place of the same name in N. Gujarat. 

Harsapuriya : 

It seems to have been connected with a place called Harshapura in 
North Gujarat.^^ The prasastis refer to it in V.S. 1258,®^ an epigraph in 
1555,^®® while a commentary on the Anuyogadvdra^^^ refers to its ‘prasna- 
vahana kula’. 

IHemacandrdmndya : 

An isolated reference to this amnaya is to be found in an epigraph 
from Delhi,102 dated V.S. 1548. 

It seems to have been connected with Hemacandra.] 

Humbada : 

It was current at Udaypur, and at Balucar (in Murshidabad Dist.), 
possibly from the 15th century of V.S.i®'* 

It perhaps originated at a place of the same name in N. Gujarat.^o^ 
Jalyodhara ; 

It is mentioned in a prasasti,dated V.S. 1226, and an epigraph^®® 
refers to it in 1238. 


95. PJLS., II, see Index; Nahar, I, 26 of V.S. 1587. 

96. JPPS., I, p. 21. 

97. PJLS., II, Nos. 474 and 477. 

98. Information given by Dr, Sankalia. 

99. JPPS., I, p. 114. 

100. Nahar, II, 1295. 

101. pp. 250-51. 

102. Nahar, I, 491. 

103. Ibid., II, 1059. 

104. Information given by Dr. Sankalia. 

105. JPPS., I, p. 110. 

106. PJLS., II, see Index. 
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Jap ADANA: 

An inscription dated V.S. 1534 from Nagaur mentions it.^®’^ 
JlRAPALLIYA I 

Klatt says that it was the twelfth of the eighty-four Sakhas of Brhad 
gaccha founded by Sarvadeva Suri (S. 994).^®** 

It is referred to in the inscriptions of the 13th and the 16th century 
of 

It seems to have been existing at Udaypur, Jodhpur and Lucknow. 
Jnabakiya : 

It is mentioned^^® in an inscription dated V.S. 1405. 

It was current in Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U.P., and Madhya Bharat. 

Jnanakapa : 

Mentioned in an epigraph dated V.S. 1501 from Jaipur.^^^ 
l^Jinahhaktisuri Sakha: 

This branch finds an isolated mention^^^ V.S. 1924.] 

Kacholivala : 

It seems to have spread over Rajputana, Madhya Bharat and 
N. Gujarat. It was prosperous in the 15th and the 16th centuries of the 
same era.^^^ 

It had a ‘pur^imapaksa’ and ‘dvitiyasakha’.^^^ 

Kaduamati : 

It is said that it was started by Kadava, a Nagara Bania in V.S. 1562, 
with the contention that “we can now-a-days get no holy sage worth the 

name”.i^5 

107. Nahar, n, 1288. 

108. J.A., XXIII, p. 183. 

109. Nahar, II, 1049, 1506; Guerinot, EJ., No. 636. 

110. Nahar, II, 1487. 

111. Ibid., 1143. 

112. Ibid., I, 177. 

113. Ibid., II, 1930, 1382. 

114. Ibid., 1966 of V.S. 1493. 

115. SBM., V, ii, 133; Nahar, I, 801 of V.S. 1683. 
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Its followers are mainly centred in Gujarat. 

Kamala ; 

An inscription from Agra dated V.S. 1940 mentions this. In this 
epigraph both ‘Kamala’ and ‘Upakesa’ gacclias are mentioned, which possibly 
suggests some relation between tliem.^^*’ 

It is likely that it was identical with Kavala gaccha. 

Kamalakalasa : 

Epigraphs refer to the fact tliat a certain Kamalakalasasuri started it 
out of the Tapa gaccha.i^'^ 

Epigraphs^^® mention it as late as in V.S. 1961, and it seems that it was 
current mainly in Marwar. 

Kamyaka : 

An inscription dated V.S, 1100 mentions Mahesvarasuri of this gaccha 
at a place called Sripatha identified with modern Byana*^® (in Rajputana). 

Kasahroa: 

It seems to have been current from the 12th cent, of V.E .^20 

Kasahrda is a place in Gujarat,^"^ and is first mentioned in Gujarat 
inscriptions in about the Sth cent. a.d.^ 

Kavala: 

It is mentioned in an inscription-® dated V.S. 1903. See Kamala 
gaccha. 

Kharatara : 

This is still one of the most important and well supported gacchas of 
the Svetambara Church. 


116. Ibid., n, 1478. 

117. Nahar, I, 779, 946. 

118. Ibid., I, 971. 

119. Fleet, I.A., XIV, p. 8. 

120. PJLS., n, Nos. 1G9-172, 174-80; 211, 230. 

121. CiTRAv, Madhyaytiglna Caritrakosa, p. 652. 

122. Sankalia, SHCGEG, p. 192, (EL, VIII, 220). 

123. PJLS., n. No. 316. 
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Regarding its origin, some say that JinesvarasQri in V.S. 1080 obtained 
a title ‘Kharatara’ after overthrowing the Caityavasins in the court of Durla- 
bharaja, the king of Anhilvada.^*^ According to others, it was started by 
Jinadattasuri in V.S. 1204. Still others hold that Jinavallabhasuri started 
it.i25 

Epigraphical mention, however, is available from 1147 V.S.^^e 

Epigraphs referring to it are to be found in Madras, Hyderabad 
(Deccan), N. Gujarat, Kajputana, U.P., Bihar, Bengal, and Madhya Bharat. 
It is widely spread at present in Gujarat, Kathiawad and Rajputana. 

The following schisms in it may be noted: ^^7 

(1) Madhukara Kharatara—in V. S. 1167 at the time of Jinavallabha. 

(2) Rudrapalliya Gaccha—in V.S. 1169 by Jayasekhara.^28 

(3) Laghu Kharatara—in V.S. 1331 by Jinasimlicisuri. 

(4) Vaikata Gana—in V.S. 1422 by JinCvSvarasuri. 

(5) Pippalaka Sakha—in V.S. 1461 by Jinavardhana. 

(6) Acaryiya Kharatara Sakha—in V.S. 1564 by Santisagara. 

(7) Bhavaharsiya Kharatara Sakha—by Bhavaharsa, when Jina- 

candra (V.S. 1612-1670) was the head of the Kharatara gaccha. 

(8) Laghvi acaryiya Kharatara Sakha—in V.S. 1686 by Jinasagara. 

(9) Rangavijaya Sakha—in V.S. 1700 by Rahgavijaya Ganin. 

(10) Sariya Kharatara Sakha by Sara Upadhyaya. 

(11) The eleventh division of this gaccha was due tu Mahendrasuri at 

Mandovara in V.S. 1892. 

Besides these, epigraphs refer to other branches like the 
following: ..... 

(1) Sadhu Sakha (?) of Jinacandra Suri,^29 

(2) Manikyasuri Sakha, 

(3) Ksemakirti Sakha, 

124. EL, I, pp. 119, 319-24; LA., XI, pp. 245ff. 

125. SBM., V, ii, pp. G1-G3. 

126. Nahar, III, 2124. 

127. PJLS, II, See Index, under Kharatara. 

128. Buhler says it was Jinasekhara who founded it in V.S. 1204; EJ., I, p. 119. 

129. Nahar, III, 2199 of V.S. 1536; I, 196-97 of V.S. 1686. 

130. Ibid., 527 of V.S. 1871. 

131. Ibid., II, 2064 of V.S. 1952. 
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(4) Jinarangasuri Sakha, 

(5) Candra Kula of Kharatara Gaccha,‘“ 

(6) Nandi Gana of Kharatara,^^^ 

(7) Vardhamanasvami-Anvaya,^^ 

(8) Jinavardhanasuri Sakha, 
and (9) Kahgavijaya Sakha.“^ 

Kharatara-Pippala : 

It seems to have been a branch of the original Kharatara. It is men* 
tioned^^® in V.S. 1854. 

Kharatara-Vegada : 

It is mentioned in epigraphs from Jaisalmer upto the 17th cent, of 

V.S.139 
Koranta : 

It extended over the region consisting of Kathiawad, Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Madhya Bheirat, U.P. and Bengal. 

Epigraphs mention it from the 13th century of V.S.^^“ 

Krsnarsi or Krsnarajarsi : 

It is mentioned from the 13th century of the Vikrama era.'^^ The 
epigraphs come from Rajputana, Bengal and U.P. 

—*— Tapd tSakhd: 

This branch of the gaccha is mentioned in an epigraph^*® from Nagaur 
dated V.S. 1525. ’ 


132. Ibid., I, 206 of V.S. 1848. 

133. Bhandaskar, List, E.I., XXIII, No. 777 of V.S. 1494; Col. Miles in Trons. of 
R.A.S. m, pp. 358-59 holds that kharatara arose out of Candra gaccha; he gives a different 
list of subdivisions. See also, Nahar, I, 236. 

134. Bbandarkar, List, No. 1853. 

135. Bhav. Insc., Surya dynasty. No. VII, of a.d. 1438, pp. 112-13. 

136. Nahar, n, 1996. 

137. Ibid., 1005. 

138. Ibid., 1828; Guerinot, EJ., 781. 

139. Nahar, III, 2447, 2507; Bhandarkab, List, No. 961. 

140. PJLS., II, See Index. 

141. E.I., VIII, p. 219. 

142. Nahar, H, 1275. 
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KURCAPURA : 

It is mentioned in literary sources. No epigraphical corroboration is 
available.^^ 

It possibly arose out of a place name. 

Kutuvapxjra : 

It seems to have been current in the 16th century of V.E. in Marwad, 
as the epigraphs mentioning it come mainly from Nadalai in Marwad,^^* 

It suggests its origin from a place name. 

Laghu Posala : 

As against the Brhat-Posala, this gaccha originated with Devendra 
Suri out of Tapa. It grouped those members of the gaccha who lived in a 
smaller monastery 

It is mentioned in epigraphs^^® dated V.S. 1815 and 1758 a.d. 

Lonka: 

It is mentioned in an epigraph'^*^ from Agra, dated V.S. 1964. 

It may be that the Brhad Lonka was a branch of this gaccha. 

Lumpaka: 

It seems that this gaccha belonged to the school which advocated non- 
idolatory, the head priest, Meghaji, of which is said to have been converted 
by Hiravijaya of the Tapa gaccha.^^® 

Epigraphs,however, mention it as late as in V.S. 1955. 

Madahadiya : Maddaharau : Maduhada : Mahadakiya : Mahahadiya : 

It is possible that these five names represented one and the same 
gaccha.^5® 


143. SBM,, V, ii, p. 28. 

144. Nahar, I, 849-51. 

145. '5BM., V, ii, pp. 75-77. 

146. E.J., II, p. 78: Guerinot, EJ., No. 736. 

147. Nahar, II, 1501. 

148. E.7., II, p. 53, V. 23. 

149. Nahar, I, 235. 

150. Ibid., II, 1362 of V.S. 1545; 1046 of 1351. 
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They seem to have been prominent from the 14th to the 16th centuries 
in Gujarat, Rajputana, Delhi, and Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Madhvkaba : 

It seems to have been contemporary with the above,and was spread 
over Kathiawad and Alvar. 

Madhukara Khabatara: 

See under Kharatara. 

Maladhari : 

It is also mentioned as Malladharl, and seems to have been current as 
early as in the first half of the 13lh century of the V-E.^^- in regions like 
Bihar, Bengal, Kathiawad, Rajputana, U.P., and Gujarat. 

Maladhari Purnima Vijaya : 

Five inscriptions, all belonging to V.S. 1931, mention this at places in 
Bihar, Bengal and Madhya Bharat.^^ 

It was possibly a branch of the Maladhari gaccha. 

Modha : 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1227 from Sammeta Sikhara mentions it.^®^ 

It may be remarked that ‘modha’ is also a caste name in Gujarat. 

Naga : 

It is mentioned in an inscription^®® dated V.S. 1568. 

Nagapuriya : 

The date of the epigraph mentioning this gaccha is wiped out.^®® 

It seems probable that this gaccha originated at Nagapura, (Nagpur 
in M.P., or Nagaur in Rajputana). 


151. Ibid., n, 173G of V.S. 151S; IH, 2429 of 1563. 

152. Ibid., n, 1875 of V.S. 1234; 1899 of V.S. 1692. 

153. Ibid., I, 349. 362, 1000; II, 1806, 1833. 

154. Ibid., n, 1694. 

155. BhandaRkar, List, E.I., XXIII, p. 121, No. 882. 

156. Nahar, II, 1606, 
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Nagendra : 

The earliest mention of this gaccha is from an inscription dated 
V.S. 910 (?),^57 and it is mentioned as late^ss as in V.S. 1715. It is sometimes 
also termed a gana.*®® 

It seems to have spread over Kathiav/ad, Rajputana, Madhya Bharat, 
and U. P. 

It is likely that Naga and Nagendra were identical. 

Namapala : 

An inscription from Bikaner dated V.S. 1536 mentions it.*®® 
Nanakiva : 

According to Klatt, it might have originated from Nanaka griima, or 
from the money (nanaka) spent in that region in connection with a holy 
ceremony.*®* The first explanation appears more convincing. 

It is mentioned in epigraphs from the 13lh century of V.E.,*®® and 
seems to have spread over Rajputana. 

Nanavala : 

It is also expre.ssed as ‘Nanamvala’. It seems to have spread over 
Rajputana and as far in the cast as Calcutta. 

Inscriptions belonging to the IGth century refer to it.*®® 

Nigama Vibhavaka ; 

An inscription from Benares dated V.S. 1559 mentions it.*®* 

NntVRTi: 

It is referred to in epigraphs of the 13th century of V.E.*®® 

157. PJLS., II, Intr. Index, p. 15: Real 1287 (?). 

158. Nahar, II, 1312. 

159. JPPS., 1, p. 45. 

160. Nahar, II, 1340. 

161. I.A., XXIII, p. 175. 

162. Nahar, II, 2079. 

163. Ibid., 1328 of V.S. 1566; 2087 of 1576. 

164. Ibid., I, 404. 

165. E.I., II, p. 29: of V.S. 1299: but translated by J. Kirste as 'nirvrti gotra.’ See 
Nahar, U, 1003 of V.S. 1506(?). 
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Nithati : 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1496 from Udaypur refers to it.^“ 

Osvala : 

It is mentioned in an epigraph^®^ dated V.S. 1100. 

It may be noted that Osvala is a caste among the Jainas. 

Palikiya : 

Two inscriptions dated V.S. 1482 and 1686 from Rajputana mention 

it.l68 

One of these refers to the ^pallikiy uddyotanacarya gaccha’ which sug¬ 
gests a close relation between these two gacchas. 

Palli, °ka, °vala: 

These are possibly identical as they seem to have originated at a place 
called Palli in Rajputana. 

Epigraphs mention it from the 15th to the 17th century of V.E.^®® In 
one of the Prasastis, it is stated ‘sandere pallikajyanayanamatha’, which may 
indicate a relation between Sandera gaccha and this gaccha,^*^® or a place of 
that name. 

It seems to have spread over Rajputana, Gujarat, and U.P. 
Pancasariya : 

An epigraph from Delhi dated V.S. 1125 mentions it.^^^ 

It seems to have originated from the place-name ‘pacasarlya.* 

Parsvacandra : 

It is said that Parsvacandra Suri started it in V.S. 1572 out of the 
Tapa gaccha as there was difference of opinion regarding the rules of 
monastic conduct practised by the monks of the Tapa gaccha.^'^ 

166. Ibid., n, 1078. 

167. PJLS., n, No. 316. 

168. Nahar, I, 825; II, 1931. 

169. Ibid., 1237; Bhandarkar, List, No. 974, of V.S. 1681. 

170. JPPS,, I, p. S5. 

171. Nahar, II, 1873. 

172. 5BM., V, u. p. 134. 
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It is also mentioned as ‘Pasacanda* or ‘Payacanda’ gaccha which is 
the Prakritisation of Parsvacandra. 

Klatt, however, holds that it was “formerly called the Nagapuriya 
Tapa gaccha”.^^^ Nahar makes it Parsvanatha gaccha in his index, even 
though epigraphs refer to the Parsvacandra gaccha.^^^ 

Epigraphs of the 16th and 19th centuries of V.E. refer to it,^^® and it 
seems to have spread even upto Bihar and Bengal. 

Pavirya : 

An inscription from Benares dated V.S. 1507 refers to it.^*^® 

PiPPALA : 

It seems to have been current from the 13th century of V.E. from 
epigraphical evidence.^^^ It is mentioned even in the 18th century of the 
same era.^*^® 

Epigraphs mentioning it are to be found in Madras, Rajputana, N. 
Gujarat, U.P., Madhya Bharat and Bengal. 

■ ■ °Kharatara: 

See under Kharatara. 

PORAVADA : 

This gaccha has been mentioned by Klatt.i^d 

It may be noted that it is a caste-name among the Jainas and the 
Gujarati Baniyas. 

Frabhakara : 

An inscription from Me^ta in Marwad, dated V.S. 1572, mentions it.^®® 

PRADYOTANACARYA .* 

Bhandarkar^'s list^®^ refers to it from an inscription dated V.S. 1151, 
but another inscription refers to it in V.S. 1144. 

173. LA., XXIII, p. 181. 

174. Vol. I, see Index. 

175. Ibid., II, 1561 of V.S. 1577; I, 59 of 1830. 

176. Ibid., I. 412. 

177. Ibid., I, 966 of V.S. 1208 

178. Ibid., 695 of V.S. 1778. 

179. I.A., XXm, p. 179. 

180. Nahar, I, 764. 

181. EJ., XXin, p. 26, No. 160; PJLS, II, Index. 
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It seems that the gaccha originated from an acarya of this name. 


Pbaya : 

It seems to have been current in the 14th and 15th centuries of V.E., 
in Rajputaiia. 

PUNIMA; 

It is variously reierred to as Punamiya, Punima and also Paurnima. 
It is said that it originated^^- in V.S. 1159. It is also referred to as a 'paksa’. 

It seems to have spread over Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U.P., Madhya 
Bharat and Bengal, and appears to have been current in the 14th-16th cen¬ 
turies of V.E. 

The following splits are referred to in this gaccha : 

(1) Pradhana Sakha.^^ 

(2) Bhimapalliya Sakha.^®^ 

(3) Sadhu Sakha.is^ 

Punima-Vijaya: 

Sometimes this is referred to as ‘Maladhara punamiya vijaya\ It is 
not clear whether this whole was another name for this gaccha. 

It is referred to as late as in V.S. 1933 in the inscriptions from Sammeta 
Sikhara.^®^ 


Purandara: 

It is said to have arisen out of Brhat Tapa gaccha. Epigraphs from 
Rainpur (Mewad) refer to it in V.S. 1496. 

Radula: 

An epigraph from Lucknow dated V.S. 1576 refers to it.i®® 


182. SBM., V, ii, p. 23. 

183. Najiar. Ill, 2294 of V.S. 1481; 2484 of 1553. 

184. Ihid., 2309 of V.S. 1492; 2342 of 1518. 

185. Ibid., 24G9 of V.S. 1575; 2457 of 1579. 

186. Ibid., Nos. 22, 359, 360, 370. 

187. Ibid., 700. 

188. Ibid., n, 1625. 
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Raja: 

It is related that under Jinacandra Suri III, the Brhatkharatara gaccha 
was given the title *Raja’ gaccha because the Suri converted four kings to 
Jainism.^®^ 

An epigraph dated V.S. 1344 refers to it,^^® and it seems to have spread 
in Rajputana and UP. 

Rajakula: 

It is referred to in an inscription dated 854 a.d., on the pedestal of an 
image of Parsvanatha in Kangra Bazar.^^^ 

Ramaseniya: 

Two inscriptions dated V.S. 1458 and 1511 from Udaypur and Agra 
refer to this.^®^ 

Raka: 

An inscription from Sialabet from Kaihiawad^^^ refers to it in V.S. 1320. 
Rudrapalliya: 

It is said to have arisen out of lOiaratara due to Jinasekhara^®^ in 
V.S. 1204. 

Epigraphs mention it from the 13th to the 17th centuries of 

It seems to have originated at a place of the same name, and to have 
spread over Rajputana, U.P., and Bengal. 

Sadhu Purnima Paksa: 

It is referred to in epigraphs of the 16th century of V.E., in N. Gujarat, 
Bihar and Madhya Bharat.^^ 

Sagara: 

It is stated to have originated^^’^ out of the Tapa gaccha due to Raja- 
sagara Suri in V.S. 1686. Hence the personal name of the Suri seems to have 


189. EJ., I, pp. 319-24. 

190. Ibid., IX, p. 154 (Prof. Peterson’s 5th Report, p. 109 quoted). 

191. Buhler, E.J., I, p. 120; Bhandarkar, List, No. 1439; Guerinot, EJ., No. 126. 

192. Nahar, n, 1087, 1236. 

193. Ibid., 1780. 

194. E.I., I, p. 119. 

195. Nahar, II, 2029, of V.S. 1260. 

196. Ibid., 1732 of V.S. 1504; also Nos. 1378, 1381, 1409. 

197. SBM., V. ii, 1176; see also E.I., II, pp. 39, 83. 
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been given to this gaccha. Even today the names of the monks of this gaccha 
have ‘sagara’ as a sufBx to their names. 

An inscription dated V.S. 1820 from Osia (Marwad) refers to it.*®^ 

It seems to have spread over Hajputana, Gujarat, U.P., and Bihar. 

Samvegi: 

It is said to have arisen out of Tapa due to Satyavijaya.^®® No epigra* 
phical mention is as yet available for this. 

Sanderaka: 

It is expressed variously as ‘Sapdera’> ‘Sanderakiya,’ and ‘Sanderavala.’ 

It seems to have been a very old gaccha inasmuch as an epigraph dated 
V.S. 964 refers to it,®®“ and references are available as late as in V.S. 1732. 

Commenting on the name of this gaccha, Bhandarkar remarks, “Sani- 
dera or Shapderaka is to be identified with tlie present Sanderav, ten miles 
north-west of Bali, the principal town of the district of the same name, Godvad 
Division (of Rajputana) .... It is one of the many instances in which the 
Jaina gacchas are called after the names of places in Marwar.”^®^ 

It seems to have spread over Hyderabad (Deccan), Rajputana, Bihar, 
U.P., Madhya Bharat, N. Gujarat, and Bengal. 

Sankhesvara; 

It is mentioned by Klatt and seems to have originated from San¬ 
khesvara grama.®®® 

Saravala: 

It is referred to in epigraphs of the 11th and the 13th centuries of V.E., 
from Murshidabad District.®®* 

Sardha Paurnamiya: 

It is said to have arisen in V.S. 1236. It is narrated that in Kumara- 
pala’s reign, the monks of the Paurnamiya gaccha could not explain him their 

198. Naras, I, 304. 

199. SBM., V, ii, 176. 

200. PJLS., II, No. 336. 

201. Ibid., Index. 

202. E.I.. XI, p. 31. 

203. I.A., XXm, p. 175. 

204. Naiiar, I, I; in, 2222. 
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rites. Hence they had to leave that place. After the king’s death, they re¬ 
turned under the name Sardha Paurnamiya. They did not worship the Jina 
with fruits.20^ 

It is possibly the same as Sadhu Punamiya, of which probably it is a 
Sanskritisation. 

SiDDHANTI : 

It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 15th and the 16th centuries of V.E. 
in Rajputana.2^ 

Sit Gaccha: 

It is mentioned in an inscription^®^ dated V.S. 1298. 

Sohamma: 

It is mentioned in the Gurvavali attached to the Dasdsrutctskcindha, 

No epigraphical corroboration is available. 

Suvipradipta: 

No epigraphical evidence can be had for this.-®® 


Tapa: 


It is stated that in V.S. 1285 Jagatcandra was given the title ‘tapa’ due 
to hard penance which was appreciated by king Jaitrasiihha of Mewar. Hence 
the gaccha was also named Tapa.^®® 

Names: 

Col. Miles says, “According to the statements of Tapas, the Jainas for 
eight generations after Mahavira were called Nirgranthas or Abhoi (Abho* 
gin), i.e., exempt from all passions or desires: There was then no difference 
of sect among them. In the time of acarya Suhastin, or 345 years after 
Mahavira, their name was changed to that of Kotika or Kornika gaccha. In 
after times they received the following names in succession: Candra, Vana- 
vasi, Vara and lastly that of Tapa gaccha’’.^^® 


205. SBM, V, ii, 65-66. 

206. Nahar, I, 597 of V.S. 1565. 

207. PJLS, II, No. 506. 

208. Mentioned in Citrav's Madhyayugina Caritrakosa, p. 458. 

209. SBM,, V, ii, pp. 73-75; Weber, I.A., XVIII, p. 182; XI, pp. 251If, 

210. Col. Miles, Trans, of R,A.S,, Vol. HI, pp. 359-60. 
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Epigraphical Mention: 

Epigraphs mention2“ it as early as in V.S. 1285. It is still current in 
many parts of India. 

Regional Distribution: 

Epigraphs referring to the Tapa gaccha are to be found in Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Madhya Bharat, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, and Hyderabad 
(Deccan). 


Sub-sections: 


Miles gives the following divisions that took place in the Tapa gaccha.' 


(1) Vijayadeva Suri Sakha 

(2) Vijayaraja 

(3) Kamala Kalasa 

(4) Brhat Posala 

(5) Laghu „ 

(6) Sagara Gaccha 

(7) Kamala or Kavala Gacchas. 

(8) Kutuvapura Gaccha 

(9) Vijaya Anandasuri Sakha 

(10) Vijaya Ratna Suri Sakha 

(11) Agamiya 

(12) Brahmi 

(13) Nagauri Tapa 


A.D. 1675. 
„ 1534. 


99 


1526. 


99 99 

„ 1557. 


A.D. 1600212 

13th cent. a.d. 
A.D. 1516. 


The epigraphs refer to the following subdivisions: 

(a) Vrddha Sakha.213 

(b) Candra Kula.^i^ 

(c) Vijaya Sakha.2i5 

(d) Kutubapura Paksa,2i3 

(e) Samvigna Paksa.^i^ 


211. PJLS., II, Index. 

212. Klatt, la., XXIII, p. 179, says that it originated in V.S. 1656 or 1699. 

213. Nahar, II, 1753. 

214. Ibid., I. 63. 

215. Hoernle, J.A., XIX, p. 234. 

216. Nahar, I, 849 and 851. 

217. Ibid., II, 1799. 
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Tavadara: 

It is mentioned in an inscription dated V.S. 1499 from Jodhpur.*** 

TAVAKtYA: 

It is also written as Jnavakiya and is mentioned in an epigraph dated 
V.S. 1505 from Nana (in Marwad) .2*^ 

Tahapadra: Tharapadriya: TniRAPADRrrA: Thiyara: 

These appear to be various names of one and the same gaccha, as they 
seem to have originated from a place-name Thirapadra.^-® The gaccha is also 
mentioned as Thiradra.^* 

It is mentioned from the 11th to the 16th century of V.E. 

Trkhaviya : 

It is referred to in an epigraph from Mirzapur,^^® dated V. S. 1420. 
Uddyotanacarya ; 

An inscription dated V. S. 1686 from Pali in Marwad refers to it, and 
says that it originated out of the Pallikiya gaccha.^^^ 

From its name it appears to have originated with an acarya of a similar 

name. 

Ukesa or Upakesa : 

It seems to have been current, on the basis of epigraphical evidence, 
from the 13th to the 20 th century of V. 

It may be noted that this gaccha ascribes its origin to Parsvanatha. 

From epigraphs it seems to have spread over Rajputana, U. P., Madhya 
Bharat, Bengal, N. Gujarat, and Bihar. 

m Ibid., I, 616. 

219. Ibid., 887 of V.S. 1505. 

220. SBM, V, ii, p. 74. 

221. Nahar, III, 2464 of V.S. 1533. 

222. Ibid., I, 427. 

223. Ibid., I, 825. 

224. Ibid., I, 791 of V.S. 1259; 11, 1487 of 1940: See, Hoernle, ‘Pattavali of the 
Upakesha Gaccha’, in LA,, XIX, p. 233. 
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— Gadahtya Sakha: 

This branch of the gaccha is referred to by Hoernle.225 

Uttaradha : 

It is referred to in an inscription dated V. S. 1680, by Nahar.^ 


Vada : 

It is related that a certain Yaksa asked Uddyotanasuri to appoint new 
Suris for the spread of religion. As this incident happened under a Banyan 
tree (vada), the gaccha was named after it, and it was said to have started 
from Sarvadevasuri.-^'^ 

The Jaiua Siddlianta Bhdskara says that it originated in V.S. 994 {?).*^ 
It is referred to in epigraphs of the 13th and the 16th centuries of 
V.E.229 

Valabha; 

No details about it are available.^^o 

Vanavasi : 

It is said that this gaccha was started by Samantabhadra, as against 
the Caityavasis who used to live for a long time in the Caityas, i.e., 
temples.^^ 

VAYADrVA : 

It is mentioned ^2 V. S. 1349. 

VlDHIPAKSHA : 

It was another name for Ahcala gaccha. See Ahcala. 

ViDYADHARA : 

It is mentioned in the 15th and the 16th centuries of V. E., in inscrip¬ 
tions from Kathiawad, Rajputana and U. 


225. op. cit., pp. 240-41. 

226. Vol. I, 397. 

227. SBM,. V, ii, pp. 2 and 73. 

228. Vol. XIV, No. u, p. 39. 

229. Nahar, II, 1386 of V.S. 1582 from Gwalior; PJLS, H, 85 of V.S. 1293 

230. JPPS., I, p. 85. 

231. SBM., V, ii, 73. 

232. PJLS., n, 523, 526 , 527. 

233. Nahah, II, 1118 of V.S. 1411; I, 798 of 1534. 
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VUAYA. 

Epigraphs of the 18th and the 20th century found in Bengal, U. P., and 
Bihar refer to it.^ 

VUAYANANOASURI : 

It is said to have arisen out of the Tapa. See Tapa.®^® 

VntfALA; 

It is also traced to Tapa. It is said that Hemavimala Suri started it®® 
in V. S. 1749 with a view to purge out bad practices in the Tapa gaccha. 

Vivandanika : 

It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 16th and the 20th centuries of the 
V. E.,®’' and seems to have been current in Gujarat, Rajputana, U. P., and 
Bihar. 

VRDDHA-POSAIJi : 

See Brhat-Posala. 

Vrddha-Tapa : 

See Brhat'Tapa. 

Vrhad: 

It is mentioned in epigraphs of the 12th and the 16th centuries of V. E., 
and seems to have been identical with Brhad gaccha.®® 

Vrhallomfaka : 

It is referred to in an inscription dated V.S. 1932 from Pavapurl.®® 

See Brhad-Gujarati-Lohka. 

Vyavasiha : 

It is mentioned in an epigraph dated V. S. 1343 from Ratnapur 
(Marwad) 


234. Ibid., 738 of 1718; HI, 1827, of 1943. 

235. Klatt., IJIl., XXIII, pp. 169ff: also EJ., II., p. 78. 

236. SBM., V, ii, pp. 131, 176. 

237. Nahar, II, 1658 of V.E. 1512; I, 717, of 1903. 

238. PJLS, II, Index; Nahar, IH, 2205 of V.S. 1566. 

239. Ibid., II, 2034. 

240. Ibid., 1706. 
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Yasasuri : 

An epigraph from Ajmer dated V. S. 1242 mentions it.^^ 

From its name it appears that it was started by an acarya of the 
same name. 

A survey of these gacchas shows that they were formed owing to various 
reasons as follows: 

(1) after place names ; for instance, Sanderaka, Thirapadriya, Jira- 

palliya, etc.; 

(2) after caste names: Osv^a and Poravada, (these are also place 

names); 

(3) after regional names : Brhad-Gujarati Lohka; 

(4) after personal names of acaryas: Devacarya, Parsvacandra, etc.; 

(5) owing to particular incidents: Vada, Raja, Tapa, etc.; 

(6) owing to peculiar religious practices: Ahcala, etc.; 

(7) owing to efforts at tightening of moral discipline: the branches of 

Tapa and Kharatara. 

Regarding these gacchas it may further be noted that the epigraphs 
prior to the eighth or ninth century a.d. fail to mention any gaccha by name, 
and that only a few among these are extant now. The Kharatra and the 
Tapa seem to be very popular among them. 

Only a few epigraphs help us in knowing the circumstances that led 
to the rise of various gacchas, and it is very difficult to say what were the 
doctrinal or monastic differences of each. 

The Kharatara and the Tapa differ from each other regarding the 
colour of the pots, the Kalyankas of Mahavira, and tlie exact day of the 
full-moon day. 

Many of these gacchas seem to have been current mainly in Rajputana 
and N. Gujarat. 

The tendency to create new Gacchas seems to have been very active 
in the 11th to the 13th centuries of V. E. 

The mode of naming the gacchas after place-names seems to have syn¬ 
chronised with the rise of sub-castes. It may be noted that the latter were 
also styled after place-names. 


241. Ibid,, I, 530. 
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The rise of numerous gacchas also tends to show that Jaina monachisni 
was active in the medieval period. 

DIGAMBARA SAl^GHAS: 

After the migration of Bhadrabahu to the south, the Digambaras set¬ 
tled more or less permanently in south India as well. In course of time, a 
number of Sahghas and Ganas arose in its Church. 

The following were the various Church units as are referred to by 
the Digambara epigraphs: 

Arya Sangha : 

It is mentioned in an epigraph belonging to the eighteenth year of the 
reign of king Uddyotakesarin (c. It'th cent, a.d.) in the Navamuni cave in¬ 
scription at Udaygiri hill in Orissa.^^ 

Deva Sangha : 

It is one of the subdivisions of the Mula Sangha brought about by 
Arhadbalin.^^ 

Dravida or Dramila Sangha : 

According to Devasena, the aulhor of Darsanafidra. thi^ Sahghn^^^ was 
formed by Vairanandin, a disciple of Pujyapada, in the year 536 of the Vik- 
rama Era at Madura. 

According to Saletork, “the establishment of the Dravida Saheha at 
Madura w^s th*=* woT'k of Vairan^ri'^^’n in the last quarter of the 9'h or in the 
first quarter of the 10th cent. a.d.”245 

Epigraphs, mostly of the post-ninth centurv a.d. period, refer to It 
and it seems to have spread over Karnatak and Mysore.^'*® 

As the name suggests, the Sangha took its name after the region in 
which it was formed. 


242. E.r., Xra, p. 166. 

243. E.C., II. 254. 

244. JA., XIII, ii, pp. 30-31: Glasenapp, op. cit, p. 365 gives the date as V.S. 526, 
See also Upadhye, Prv., Intr. p. XXI. 

245. Med. Jain. p. 238. 

246. E.C., IV, Ng. 100, 103; V, Belur, 17, 138, 235. 

PULL. DCRI.—69 
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(a) Anvayas: 

( 1 ) Arungula^^^ j 

( 2 ) Irurigula248 / 

(3) Kundakunda^® 


Probably identical. 


(b) Ganas: 

(1) Nandi250 

(2) Taluva^^i or Tavula 

(c) Gaccha: 

(1) Pustaka^s^ 


iNGANESVARA SANGHA : 

It was possibly a later creation as it did not form part of the four 
principal divisions of the Mula Sahgha.^^s 

(a) Gaccha: 

(1) Pustaka^^ 

Kanchi Sangha: 

Kahci is Conjeevaram, a few miles from Madras. 

(a) Anvaya : 

(1) Mayura 

(b) Gana: 

(1) Puskara. 

In spite of its South Indian origin, epigraphical evidence shows that 
it had its followers at Gwalior as late as in the 151h to the 16th cent, of the 
V. E.255 


247. Ibid., VI, Kd. 68; VIII, Nagar 35, 36, 39, 40; Tirthahalli, 192; IX, Cg. 34, 37; 
XI, Davan. 90. 

248. Ibid., IX, Cg. 36, 37. 

249. Ibid., VI, Mg. 11. 

250. Saletore, op. cit., 238. 

251. E.C., IV, Ng. 100, 103, etc. 

252. Ibid., IX, Cg. 36, 37. 

253. JA., IX, ii, p. 71, No. 66. 

254. Ibid. 

255. Nahar, II, 1427-28. 
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Kastha Sangha : 

According to Darsanasdra of Devasenasuri,256 Kumarasena is said to 
have founded it at Nanditatagrama in V. S. 753. Vacanakosa, however, 
attributes it to one Lohacarya at Agaroha. According to the latter source 
Lohacarya laid down the worship of wooden images. 

According to Pandit Premi, the latter interpretation is wrong, and he 
says that the distinct practice of this group was the use of a broom of cow’s 
tail- 

In later days it was called ‘jainaVjhasa’ because the monks belonging 
to this Sangha lived in monasteries and accepted grants of land.^^^ 

(a) Amndyas : 

(1) JinakirtP^® 

(2) Lohacarya^^® 

(3) Ramasena^^^ 

(b) Anvayas : 

(1) Agrotaka^^^ 

(2) Khanc]elavala2G2 

(3) Lohacaryya^^ 

(4) Mathura^^ 

(5) Ramasena2®5 

(c) Gacchas: 

(1) Bagada^®® 

(2) Lada-Bagada^®*^ 

(3) Manditata2®8 After place-names. 

(4) Mathura269 

(5) Puskara^^o 

(6) Tapa27i 

256. J5B., VIII, i, p. 30; JA., XIII, ii, p. 33. 

257. Glasenapp, op. cif., p. 365. 

258. JSB., XII, ii, pp. 6-8. 

259. Nahab, I, 145, 327. 

260. Ibid., 641. 

261. Ibid., 145, 327. 

262. JSB., XII, ii, pp. 6-8. 

263. Nahar, I, 326. 

264. Ibid., n, 1483; JSB., XI, ii, p. 95. 

265. Nahar, I, 641. 

266. JSB., Vin, i, p. 30. 

287. Ibid.; Nahar, 11, 1135. 

268. E. C., n, 277. 

269. Nahar, I, 145, 326-27, 336, 

270. GtTERiNOT, EJ., 633. 

271. Nahar, I, 643. 
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(d) Ganas: 

( 1 ) Lada-Bagada-’^^ 

( 2 ) PiL?kara273 

The ‘Gherwala’ sect of this Sahgha is also occasionally mentioned.^^^ 
This Sahgha is also often referred to along with the Mula Sahgha.^^s 
Kastha Sahgha gets epigraphical mention even as late^^e 
1910, and seems to have spread not only in South India but even in Bihar, 
Rajputana, U. P., and Madhya Bharat. 

Kolattur Sangha : 

It is mentioned as early as in c. 7th cent. a.d. in epigraphs from Sravana 

Belagola.277 

It seems to have some connection with a place called Kolattur 
(Kittur ?). 

Latabagada Sangha : 

It is said to be a branch of Kastha Sahgha, and is mentioned in the 
Dubkund inscription of Kacchapaghata Vikramasiihha,^’^® dated V. S. 1145. 

Sometimes the name is given as Latavagata Gana, which is perhaps 
identical with Latabagada. 

Bagada is the name of the region near Chitor.^^^ 

Mahi Sangha : 

Bhandarkar refers to it in his list.^®® Unfortunately the date is lost. 
But it seems to have received its name after a place name. 

Mathura Sangha : 

It is said to be a branch of the Kla§tha Sahgha and founded by Rama- 
sena at Mathura in V. S. 953. 


272. Ibid., I, 145, 326-27; II, 1453; Gui»inot, <yp. cvt., 756; E.I., II, p. 244, etc. 

273. Nahar. II, 1135. 

274. E.C., II, 287. 

275. Nahar, I, 641. 

276. Ibid., 327. 

277. E.C., II, 92, 93, 96. 

278. Ibid., (p. 232). See also pp. 37-40; JSB. VIII, i, pp. 31-32. 

279. CrrRAV, op. cit., p. 399. 

280. Op. cit.. List, No. 758: The inscription, however, seems to belong to the 15th 
century of V.E., E.J., XXIII, p. 106. 
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It was also called ‘Nippicchika’ as the followers of tliis sect did not 
use any broom, either of peacock feathers or of cow’s taiL^si 

Mula Sangha : 

The Sravana Belgola inscription No. 254 of 1398 a.d./*- has the follow- 
lowing account about the nature of this important sangha: 

“Arahadbalin... made the Mula Sangha consisting of the Kondakon- 
danvaya into four Sahghas in order to minimise hatred and other (evils) that 
might arise owing to the nature of the times. Let one make a diffei-encc in 
the case of all heterodox Sahghas such as the Sitambara and others whicl). 
arc of a form contrary to rule; but he who thinks of such a thing in the case 
of Sena, Nandi, Deva and Siihha Sangha is a heretic.” 

Several inscriptions refer to this Sangha, from c. 700 a.d. which is 
sufficient to prove its importance. 

Besides in South India, epigraphs point out to the existence of this 
Sangha even in North India, in provinces like Rajputana, N. Gujarat, U. P., 
Bengal and Bihar. 

The following subdivisions of this Sangha aie to be met with in 
epigraphs: 

(a) Amndyas: 

(1) Candrakirti®® 

(2) Digambara(?)^* 

(3) Kakopala285 

(4) Kundakundadi^®* 

(5) Nandi®®'^ 

(6) Sad (?)2“ 

(b) Anvayas: 

(1) Candrakavata*®® 

(2) Citrakuta®®® 

281. JSB., Vm, i, pp. 29-30. 

282. E.C., Vol. II; also No. 105: See SatWxanMgama, V61. 1, Intr., p. 15 as quoted 
in support of this by K. P. Jain in JSB., X, ii, p. 88. 

283. Nahah. II, 1132. 

284. JSB., XIV, ii, pp. 56-61. 

285. Guerinot, op. cH., 106; I.A., VII, p. 209; JRAS, (1839), pp. 343-48. 

286. JSB., XIV, ii. pp. 56-61. 

287. Ibid..' also VH, i, p. 13. 

288. Nahah, I, 325. 

289. E.I., XVI, p. 53. 

290. JA., IX, ii, pp. 65-66. K.I., I, 111, 113, 
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(3) Dravi^a^^ 

(4) Jaisavalanvaya^^ 

(5) Khandelavala~^ 

(6) Kundakunda^®^ 

(7) Nandisanghanvaya^®® 

(8) PasSna^ 

(9) Pustaka^ 

( 10 ) Sena®®* 

(11) Talakola®®® 

(12) Vagheravala®®* 

Out of all these Anvayas, the Kundakundanvaya is the most important, 
and very old. It is mentioned in tlie Merkara Copper plates®®^ of Saka 388. 

It is said to have been started after Kundakunda, the famous Digam- 
bara scholar, who flourished in about the beginning of the Christian era.®®^ 

The importance of Kundakunda is further attested by the fact that 
not less than four Saiighas of the Digambara Church have an anvaya after 
his name. 

(c) Balis: 

(1) Hanasoge or Panasoge®®® 

(2) Ihgulesvara®®* 

(3) Vaijada®®5 


291. E.C., VI. Mg. 18. 

292. Nahar, I, 472. 

293. Ibid., 388; JSB., YU. i, p. 14. 

294. E.C., I. Cg. 1: II, 72, 167, 187, 331; IH, p. 211; IV, Yedatore, 23; V. Chanrt. 
148; VI, Kd. 1; VIII, Sorab, 122; XII, Gubbi, 57; E.I., XXIII, p. 106; H, p. 72, Guerinot, 
op. cit., 702, 744; JSB., VII, i, p. 13; XIV, i, pp. 28-29, etc., etc. 

295. E.I., XV, p. 345. 

296. Gverinot, op. cit, 193. 

297. E.C., IV, Yedatore 26. 

298. E.I., XIII, p. 190; “Same as Senagapa in the Mulasahgha”: Ibid., p. 192. 

299. E.C.. VII, Shikarpur, 136. 

300. Nahar, II, 1594. 

301. E.C., I, Cg. 1. 

302. For details, see Upadhye, Pro., Intr. p. xxii. 

303. E.C., 11, 155; V, Belur, 124; VI, Chik: 2; GnERiNOT, op. cit, 449; JBBRAS., X, 
pp. 173-5. 

304. E.C., in, Nanj. 63; IV, Nag. 32; Cham. 151; Hunsur 123; V, Belur 131, 133, 
134; IX Cg. 56; XII, Sira. 32. 

305. Ibid., Pav. 51; Guerinot, op. cit, 478. 
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(d) Gacchas: 

(1) Citrakuta^o® 

(2) Hogari^®’ 

(3> Hottage®®* 

(4) Kharatara(?)2®9 

(5) Mesapasana®^® 

(6) Pagab^i ' 

(7) Parijata®^^ 

(8) Pogarpi® 

(9) Pu§kara®'^ 

(10) Pustaka®!® 

(11) Sarasvat?^® 

(12) Sena®” 

(13) Tagarigal®” 

(14) TintrinL or Tinlrinika®” 

(15) Vak32® 

(16) Vakra.®23 

(e) Ganas: 

(1) Balatkara®®® 

(2) Desi®®® or Desiya 


306. Mad. Ep. Rep. (1934), No. 61. 

307. Naik, A.V., Archaeology of the Deccan, (Ms.), 412. 

308. E.C., IV, Yedatore, 26. 

309. JSB., XIV, i, pp. 28-29. 

310. E.C., VII, Honn. 5; VIII, Nr. Sh. 60, 64, 97. 

311. Ibid., XI, Dg. 13. 

312. Guerinot, op. cit, Intr. p. 44. 

313. I.A., 19, p. 268; B.C. VII, Shik. 124; Vin, Sb. 125; XI, Davan. 13. 

314. J.A., XIII, ii, pp. 1-7. It is highly probable that ‘Hogari’, ‘Pogari’ and 
‘Puskara’ stand for one and the same. 

315. E.C., II, 126, 128, 130, 187, 265, 331, 3G7, 400; III, Mandya, 50; IV; Cham. 146; 
Yed. 21; E.I., VI, p. 26; III, pp. 206, 211, etc. etc. 

316. /.A., XX, p. 341; XXI, p. 71; Nauah, I, 505, 551, 590, 696, II, 1765, etc. etc. 

317. Guerinot, op. cit., 538. 

318. E.C., V, Ark., 99. Are ‘Pustaka’, Sarasvatt’ and ‘Vak’ identical? 

319. E.I., XX, p. 95; E.C., III, Mai. 31; VII, Shim. 57; VIII, Sagar 159; Sorab, 140 
232, 233, 262, 384, etc. 

320 . JSB., XrV, i, p. 26. 

321. E.C., II, 69; V, Belur, 129; Guerinot, op. cit.., 256. 

322. 7.A., Vin, p. 245; E.C., VII, Shik. 120, 134; VIII, Tirth. 166; Sorab. 199; Mad. 
Ep. Rep. (1936), No. 29; E.C., II, 274, etc. For name, I.A., XX, p. 342. 

323. E.C. rv, Cham. 150; VII, Shim. 97; VIII, Sorab, 97, 260, 261; Nagar, 53; Xn 
Chik-N. 24; H, 126, 128, 130, 265, 331, 367, 400, etc. 
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(3) Deva^^^ 

(4) Dravida^^s 

(5) Kalogra^ 

(6) Kanura^^'^ or Kranura 

(7) Nandp28 

(8) Pankura328 

(9) Pogariya^® 

(10) Punnaga-Vrkaa-Mula^^^ 

(11) Sena332 

(12) Surastha333 

(13) Udara334 

(14) Varasena,335 Varasena or Virasena. 

(f) Kulas: 

(1) Krahakula33® 

(g) Samudaya: 

(1) Sri Samudaya337 

(h) Varhsa: 

(1) Candrikavata338 

(2) Nunna339 

Nandi Sangha: 

According to the list of the acaryas of this Sangha, Maghanandin seems 
to have been the founder of this congregation. Hence, most of the teachers 
belonging to it have a suflBx *nandin’ to their names.^^o 

324. EJ., VI, p. 81; J.A., Vn, p. 101. 

325. E.C., VI, Mg. 18. 

326. Ibid., IV, Cham. 148, 161. 

327. Ibid., VIII, Sagar, 195; Sorab, 140, 232, 384; III, Malvalli, 31; VII, Shim. 57; 
Shik. 225; E.I., XX, p. 95. 

328. E.C., VIII, Sorab, 330, 

329. JSB., VII, i, p. 16. 

330. E.i., X, ii, p. 69. 

331. Guerinot, op. cit, 250; Naik, A.V., op. cit., 230. 

332. E.I., XV, p. 347; Naik, op.cit., 463; E.C., IV, Yed. 36; VIII, 119, 146; SIl, V»> 
212; JA., XIII, ii, pp. 1-7. 

333. E.C., IV, Ng. 19, 94; V, Ark. 96; VI, Mg. 9; K.J., I. Ill, 113. 

334. E.C., IX, Nel. 61. 

335. E.I.. XVII, p. 121. 

336. Ibid., XIII, p. 166; Bhandarkar, List, 1573. 

337. E.S., V, Belur, 131, 134. 

338. J A., IX, ii, p. 66. 

339. E.C., VII, Shik. 198. 

340. Upadiiye, Piv., Intr., p. ix; LA., XXI„ p. 159. 
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Epigraphs show that this Sahgha arose out o£ the Mula Sahgha.*^i 

The antiquity and the spread of this Sahgha can be evidenced by the 
Paharpur Copper plate dated 159 of the Gupta era (:::= 478-79 a.d.) 

(a) Anvayas: 

(1) Aruhgala^^ 

(2) Kiltyac^’ya.^ 

(b) Gacchas: 

(1) PulikaP45 

(2) Sarasvata.3^® 

(c) Ganas: 

(1) Balatkilra^^^ 

(2) Dravida^^^ 

(3) Eregittur^'^® 

(4) Funnagavrksamula.^^® 

Several epigraphs, it may be noted, refer to “the Nandi Sahgha in the 
Dramila Sahgha.”^^^ 

Navilura Sangha : 

Navilur rendered into Sanskrit means ‘a peacock’, and it suggests the 
origin of this Sahgha at a place called Mayuragrama.^^^ 

It is referred to in the Sravana Belgola inscriptions dated c. 7th cent. 

A.D. 

(a) Cana: 

(l)Aii gana353 


341. 

E.C., 

, II, 254; IV, Naga. 85, 

of 7' 

342. 

E.I., 

XX, pp. G3-G4. 


343. 

E.C., 

, V, Ark., 98. 


344. 

JA., 

XII, p. 11. 


345. 

JA., 

IX. ii, p. 72. 


346. 

E.C.. 

IV, ii, Nag. 85. 


347. 

JA.. 

IX, ii, p. 72; VII, i, p. 

15. 

348. 

E.C.. 

V, Ark. 98. 


349. 

Ibid. 

, IV, Nag. 85. 


350. 

/.A., 

XII, p. 11; E./., IV, p. 

332. 

351. 

E.C., 

V, Hassan, 131. 



352. ibid., II, 108, 114: See also, 97, 98, 102, 103, 106, 109, 112, and 114, 

353. /bid.. No. 97 of c. 700 a.d. 

BXJLL. DCRI.- VO 
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Pamatasama Sangha: 

It is referred to in an inscription^^^ dated V.S. 1715. 

Punnaga-Vrksa-Mula Sangha: 

It is to be noted that this Sangha is referred to as a gana of the Mula 
and Nandi Sahghas as welL^ss 

Sena Sangha: 

It was one of the four subdivisions of the Mula Sangha, and its founder 
was said to be Jinasena, a disciple of Arhadbalin.-^^** 

In that case, it may be traced to the 8lh-91h cent. a.d. 

It seems that it was also called Sena Gana.^^^ 

Sri Sangha: 

It is referred to in the Sravana Belgola inscription of c. 700 

(a) Anvaya: 

(1) Kundakunda. 

(b) Ball: 

(1) Ihgalesvara. 

(c) Gaccha: 

(1) Pustaka 

(d) Gana: 

(1) Desiya.^^® 

SiMHA Sangha: 

It was said to be a branch of the Mula Sangha,due to the subdivi¬ 
sions effected by Arhadbaiin, 


354. Nahar, III, 2474. 

355. E./., IV, 49; E.C., XII, Gubbi, 61. 

356. E./., XXI, p. 136; Glasenapp, op. cit., pp. 364-7. 

357. But the whole phrase ‘sena-gana-saihsthana of Penugon^a’ in E.C., IV, Yed. 
36 is not quite legible. 

358. E.C., II, 116. 

359. Ibid. 

360. ibid., 254. 
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Yapaniya Sangha; 

Regarding the origin of this Sangha, two different theories are 
advocated: 

(1) Devasena in his Darsanasdra refers to a tradition which assigns 
the origin of this Sangha to Srikalasa, a Svetambara monk, who is said to 
have started it at Kalyana in V.E. 205. 

(2) Another account refers to a certain queen of the king of Kara- 
hataka. She is said to have asked these monks to give up the use of clothes. 
Thus she desired to create good will about them in the mind of the king.^'^^ 

This is said to have resul*^ed in the adoption of the practice of nudity 
without, at the same time, Giving up of the rest of the practices of the 
Svetambaras by the Yapaniyas. 

This dual alloe^'anco to the n'»'^cficos of both the soc^s by the Van^nb^as, 
however, led the writer of *he AWsara to denounc e them ns “ininnhhasn” 
(those who have an outward annenrance or semblance of Jainn monks) 

Even though this sect obtained royal patronage from the Kadambas.^®^ 
they, being disowned by both the m'^ior sects of the Jainas, either dwindled 
into extinction, or merged into the Digambara fold. 

The earliest mentioned to the Yapaniyas, if we accept the line of 
thought of Jayaswai., Shah and others, may be said to be that from the in¬ 
scription of Kharavela (2nd cent, 

From several epigraphs, however, it appears that this Sangha was 
popular in Karnatak and its surrounding areas. 

(a) Anvayas: 

(1) Kirtyacarya^®^ 

(2) Mailapa.3«3 

(b) Gacchas: 

(1) Kotimoduva^®^ 

(2) Nandi.368 


361. Upadhye, BUJ., I, pt. vi, May, 1933, pp. 224-31. 

362. JSB., VII, i, p. 3. 

363. Particularly Mrgesavarman (475-90 a.d.); LA., VI, pp. 22-27; VII, pp. 33-35, 

364. JBORS, IV, p. 389. 

365. LA., XII p. 11. 

366. Ibid., XVIII, p. 30ti 

367. E.7., IX, No. 6. 

368. Ibid, 
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(e) Ganas: 

(1) Kanduru’® 

(2) Kareya^'O 

(3) Kotimaduva(?)®' 

(4) Punnagavrk^amulagajaa.®^ 

Yapaniya Nandi Sangua: 

Regarding this Sahgha, Saletore remarks that Salagrama to the west 
of Manyapura was a centre of this sahgha in the 9)h cent. a.d., during the 
reign of the Rastrakuta king Govinda Prabhutavai’sa.®^^ 

Other Units Mentioned; 

Besides the above, the epigraphs refer to a number of other units which 
are as follows: 

(a) Anvayas: 

(1) Jinalapaka®^* 

(2) Vardhamanapuranvaya.®® 

(b) Gacchas; 

(1) Addakalp™ 

(2) Dharmaghosa®^^ 

(3) Gwalera®^® 

(4) Mayura®^® 

(5) Nagaur®®® 

(6) Nedaya®*^ 

(7) Viraprabhasuri.®® 


369. Ibid., XVIII, p. 201. 

370. JA., IX, ii, p. 69. 

371. E.I., IX, p. 47. 

372. Ibid., XVIII, p. 177. 

373. Op. cit., p, 2^3; also, E.C., Xll, Gh. 1, of 812 a,d« 

374. MAR., (1913-14), p. 57. 

375. JSB., XII, ii, p. 14. 

376. E.I., VII. p. 179. 

377. JSB., XII, ii, pp. 6-8. 

378. Ibid., XrV, i, pp. 47-53. 

379. Guerinot, op. cit, 825. 

380. JSB., XIV, i, pp. 49-53. 

381. Gverinot, op. cit., 839, 

382. JSB., Xn, ii, pp. 6-8. 
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(c) Ganas: 

(1) Jambukhan^a^^ 

(2) Kalor384 

(3) Kavaruri^®® 

(4) Kumudi386 

(5) Paralura^®^ 

(6) Sandviga^®® or Sadviga 

(7) Sighavura®®® 

(8) Sarasvati®^® 

(9) Sruta®®! 

(10) Tavula392 

(11) Vadiyur®®® 

(12) Valahari.®®^ 

(d) Sanghas: 

(1) Bhila3®5 

(2) Nipacha.®®® 

(e) Vavisa: 

(1) Parnavatsala 

A survey of the names of these various units re^^eals the following 
factors in their formation: 

(i) Some of these were formed after place names: Ilanasoge, Mayura 
or Navilur, Paralura and Kolattur. 

(ii) Some among them were formed after regional names: Dravida, 
Mathura, K^ci, etc. 

383. E.L, XXI, p. 290. 

384. Seems to have been identical with Kalogra: See Mula Sahgha. 

385. Saletore, op. cit., p. 251. 

386. JA., IX, ii, p. 65. 

387. LA., XI, p. 69. 

388. E.C., II, 29: Guerinot, op. cit, 818. 

389. JA., IX, ii, p. 62. 

390. E.C., VII, Shik. 293; V, Arsi. 87. 

391. Ibid., IV, Hs. 123, p. 95. 

392. See under Dravida Sahgha. 

393. E.7., II, p. 184. 

394. Ibid., VII, p. 179. 

395. JSB., XIV, i, 49-53. 

396. Ibid. 

397. Ibid., IX, ii, p. 64. 
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(iii) Several of these were named after the names of the acary^ts- 
Kundakunda, ^Nandin, etc, 

(iv) Of all these Sanghas. the Mula Sangha and the KundakuncUn- 

vaya seem to have been very old and prominent, 

(v) Most of these Scihghas and their subdivisions were current main¬ 
ly in Karnatak and regions round about it as the available records show. 
We also have, however, epigraphs from north India which refer to some of 
them. 

(vj) These Sahghas are referred to in epigraphs mostly belonging to 
a period of 7th cent, a.d., and after. 

(vii) It is not known how many among these are still current. 

(viii) Units like the Amnaya, Anvaya, Bali, Samudaya Sangha and 
Vamsa seem to be peculiar 1o the Digaml)aras as they arc seldom referred to 
in the Svetambara epigraphs. 

(ix) It appears that in Digambara monachism it is possible to trace 
almost a continuous chain of units. 

(x) Many of them are old, and new ones are few. 

TOURING AND RESIDENCE: 

We have not got much information regarding the exact mode of tour¬ 
ing undertaken by the monks during the eight months of the year. 

The practice of staying at one place during the rainy season, how^ever, 
is mentioned in a grant of the Kadamba king Ravivarman. It laid down that 
“ascetics should be supported during the four months of the rainy season.”^®® 

From the dedication of caves for the use of monks, it seems that they 
formed a favourite or a widely used place of shelter for not only Jaina but 
even non-Jaina ascetics. Possibly the earliest mention of caves for Jaina 
monks belongs to the period of Kharavela who, in c. 2nd cent, b.c., is said 
to have furnished caves for the use of monks. The next in antiquity are 
possibly those at Junagadh belonging to the reign of Ksatrapa Rudradaman. 

Later on, in the medieval period, a number of basadis and monasteries 
were built with the royal and popular support. 

The existence of the Vanavasin gaccha goes to indicate the existence 
of the Caityavasins who used to live for a longer time in temples. Thus the 


398. LA,, VI, p. 27. 
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Vanavasins may be said to have arisen out of a reaction to the mode of tlie 
life of the Caityavasins, 

CLOTHING AND NUDITY: 

Perhaps the earhest known record referring to the offering of clothes 
to the monks is, according to Jayaswal’s reading, that of iiharavela in which 
he refers to the fact that “in the 13th year, on Kurnari hill, he otiers respect¬ 
fully royal maintenances, China clothes (cinavatani) and white clothes tvasa 
sitani) to the monks.”393 ^ 

That the monks were distinctly divided on the use of clothing is fur¬ 
ther attested by an epigraph of Mrgesavarinan of the Kadaniba dynasty (5th 
cent. A.D.) who is said to have divided a grant equally for the use of the 
Svetapatas, the Nirgranthas and the Jina shrine.'*"'* 

The existence of the separate branches of the clothed and the naked 
monks is also evidenced by the remarks of Hiuen Tsiang (7lh cent, a.d.), 
who remarks that “they retain a little hair on their heads, and m.reover 
they go naked. If, by chance, they wccir garments, they are distinguished 
by their white colour."^* 

StiU later on, we have a reference to an incident in which the Digam- 
bara acarya, who went to enlighten the liegum of Firuz Tugliiaq, is said to 
have put on clothing while lecluring.*"^ 

REQUISITES: 

We have scanty information regarding the requisites used by Jaina 
monks either of the Svetambaras or of the Digarnbaras. 

However, the Sravai^ Bejgola epigraphs refer to the various brooms 
used by the Digambara monks. For instance, the ‘mayurapiccha’ (peacock- 
feather broom) is referred to in many epigraphs.^®** Not only that, but some 
Jaina monks received names after their brooms: e.g., balakapiccha, grdhra- 
piccha, etc.*®* 

FOOD AND BEGGING: 

We have only a few references like those in the Karnatak epigraphs 
which mention that Sirhhanandin, the benefactor of the Gaiiga kula, pro- 


399. E.t., XX, pp. 88-89. 

400. Fleet. I.A., VII, p. 37. 

401. I A., U, (1873), p. 16. 

402. JSB., V, iii, p. 140. 

403. E.C., n, 258; VII, Sh. 4, etc. 

404. Ibid., n, 64. 63. 235. 
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hibited the Gahga princes to eat honey and flesh, which were also deemed 
useless for monks.'^®'* 

With royal patronage, Ave find kings granting lands for the feeding 
of Jaina monks and nuns (ahara-danakka) 

Various epigraphs refer to the effects of ahuhsa as advocated Ly 
Jaina monachism on the society at large. We have instances right from 
Asoka upto the Moghal emperors of Delhi, who in one way or the other, en¬ 
forced a prohibition on animal slaughter. We have already noted Kumara- 
pala, king of Gujarat, prohibiting animal slaughter on certain days due to 
which the population of Gujarat, even upto the present day, is mainly 
vegetarian. 


STUDY : 

The epigraphs are eloquent when they describe the debating power 
or the intellectual supremacy of Jaina monks. Even if we give up the meta¬ 
phorical element in them, the studious habits of Jaina monks, their skill in 
debate, and their ease of convincing others are brought to light. 


The following are some of the metaphorical expressions: 

(i) Ajitasena was called the ‘Vadibhakanthirava' (the lion to the 
elephants the disputants) 

(ii) 6antideva was designated Sabda-caturmukha’."^®® 

(iii) Of Mahamandalacarya Devakirti, it is said that he was “the poet, 
debater and orator, who is a fierce fire to the forest the maintainers of Kapila’s 
doctrines, a submarine fire to the ocean the maintainers of the Charvaka 
system, and a sun in dispelling the darkness of the staunch maintainers of 
liie Bauddlia faith”,^®® 

(iv) Samantabhadra is termed “a lion among disputants’*.^^® 

(v) Maghanandin “was a fillet of brilliant gems to the forehead of 
Sarasvati”.^^^ 

(vi) Abhayacandra Siddhanti is said to have “split the sky-touching 
mountains of evil cieeds”.^^^ 


and (vii) Carukirti was called “the emperor of the learned”.^^® 


405. Ihid.t VII, Sh. 4; Danasalas for Jaina monks: Ibid., V, 273 of 1673 a.d. 

406. E.J., XVII, p. 122: 1047 a,d, 

407. E.C., II, 67: 1129 a.d. 

408. Ihia, 

409. Ibid., 63 of 1163 a.d. 

410. Ibid., 64. 

411. Ibid. 

412. Ibid., V, Bel. 133, of 1279 a.d. 

413. Ibid.. I, Cg. 10, of 1544 a.d. 
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From their embellishments several Jaina monlvs seemed to have some 
additional suffix to their names, as in the case of Sripala-Traividya, Hemasena- 
Vidyadhananjaya, and Ajitasena-Vadibhasimha.^^^ 

This intellectual power blossomed under royal patronage, and works 
on philosophy, religion and logic were written by several Jaina monks to 
which the epigraphs also stand testimony.^is should be noted that besides 
these, Jaina monks attempted works even on music and dramaturgy.'*^® It 
is interesting to note that Jinacandra is described as being one “whose skill 
in vocal and instrumental music and in dancing spread to all points of the 
compass”!**^ Of 6rutakirti-Traividya, it is said that he composed “the 
Raghava-Pan^aviya in such a way that it could be read both backwards and 
forwards”.**® 

The debating power of the Jaina monks is also refeiTcd to in glorify¬ 
ing words in epigraphs. For instance, of Vakragriva (c. 1st cent, a.d.) it was 
said that he “expounded the meaning of the word ‘ath-^’ during six months' !**® 
Mahesvara is said to have defeated as many as seventy great disputants.*-® 

This tradition of debating, it may be noted, was peculiar both to the 
Digambaras as well as to the Svetambaras, and among the latter the instance 
of Hira'vijaya, who defeated a number of opponents in the court of Akbar 
(Akabbarasamaksa-vijita-vadivrnda-samudbhula-yasah) ,*®* is famt>us. 

No technical details, however, pertaining to study as are to be found 
in the Svetambara Canon or in the Digambara works are met with in the 
epigraphs. 

PENANCE AND FASTING: 

The important place of penance, mainly consisting of fasting, in the 
life of a Jaina monk is corroborated by inscriptions right from the 5th cen¬ 
tury A.D. till the end of the 19th century A.D. Fasting was a preparation for 
the ‘sallekhana’ almost from the beginning. 

For instance, the epigraphs give laudatory epithets to various monks 
denoting their power and tenacity of penance and fasting. An epigraph dated 


414. E.r., vni, p. 17. 

415. For the works of various scholars, see E.C., II, P4, FT. 

416. Ibid., 65. 

417. Ibid., 69, of c. 1100 aj). 

418. Ihid., 64: 1163 a.d. 

419. Ibid.., 67 of 1129 AJ>. 

420. Ihid. 

421. Nahah, II, 1794 of V.S. 1661; also, 1628 of 1670. 

BULL. DCSI.— 71 
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S. 411 refers to Jinanandin “who was the touchstone by which to test the value 
of penances that were hard to be performed”.^ Another epigraph of c. 650 a d., 
gives an epithet ‘upavasapara’ (devoted to fasting) to Vrsabhanandin.^ 

Besides mentioning the traditional twelve kinds of penances^^^ as given 
in literary sources, an epigraph of c. 700 a.d. refers to the case of a sage who 
did severe penance for several years, “which was as difficult as walking on 
the sharp edge of a sword or passing over the great fangs of a cobra” >^5 

Fasting for the duration of three, eight, twenty-one and thirty days is 
referred to in epigraphs mainly belonging to a period between the sixth^’® 
and the 19th centuries 

Besides these, peculiar practices like the vow of silence ,^28 sitting in a 
‘kukkutasana’ posture,^ and doing eight days* fast facing each direction^^o 
(which resembled one of the Bhikkhu Padimas), are also referred to. No 
wonder, therefore, if the epigraphs refer to Mallisena as one “who practised 
penance surpassing fire (in heal)”.'*^^ Such penance was sufficient enough 
to inspire admiration even in the mind of the Muslim rulers as the title 
‘mahatapa’ given to Vijayadeva by Jahangir, shows .^22 

We have already referred elsewhere to the case of fasting unto death 
as late as in 1945 a.d. Even at present we have cases of Jaina monks observ¬ 
ing ‘sallekhana* and thus facing death by voluntary fasting.^2 

SUPERNATURAL POWERS : 

The epigraphical sources refer to the marvellous feats of supernatural 
power by the Jaina monks at various places. We have seen, when dealing 


422. Fleet, I.A., VII, p. 209. 

423. E.C., II, 75. 

424. Ibid., 23 of c. 700 A.D.; 67 of 1129 A.D. 

425. Ibid., 22. 

426. Fasting for 3 days — E.C., II, 59 of 974 a.d. 

8 days —I.A., IV, p. 176: date S. 970; E.C., IV, Nag. 19, c. 1118 A.D 
21 days — Ibid., II, 33, of c. 700 a.d. 

15 days —Ibid., IV, Nag. 67 of c. 1060 a.d. 

30 days —Ibid., IV, 25, 143, 167 (c. 700-1809 A.D.). 

427. Ibid., II, 167. 

428. Ibid., 35, of c. 800 a.d. 

429. Ibid., IV, Krishna., 3. 

430. Ibid., II, 69, of c. 1100 a.d. 

431. Ibid., 67 of 1129 a.d. 

432. Nahah, I, 754 of V.S. 1677; 772 of 1700. 

433. The most recent example is that of Shri ^ntisagara Maharaj, a Digambara 
patriarch, who courted death by Sallekhana in September 1955, 
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with the literary sources, that in later phases even Jaina monks were adept 
in the use of magic, spells and supernatural powers. 

The following are some of the important feats done by Jaina monks 
as given in different inscriptions. 

The tradition about the forecast of a big famine in Magadha by Bha- 
drabahu on the basis of a dream, has been referred to in a Sravana Bejgola 
inscription dated c. 600 Thus the epigraph refers to the power of 

knowing the future by Jaina monks. 

Another inscription dated V.S. 1597 from Nadalai (in Marwad), says 
that in V. S. 964, Yasobhadrasuri brought an image of the Jina using his 
magical powers (mantrasaktisamanita) 

That the Jaina monks had the knowledge of removing evil influences 
of planets is indicated by the Rastrakuta grant of the reign of Prabhutavarsa. 
It says that a Jaina muni Arkakirti was granted a village as ho was suc¬ 
cessful in removing “the adverse influence of Saturn from a prince named 
Vimaladitya”.*^ 

Another epigraph, dated 1068 a.d., refers to Municandra Siddhanta 
Deva of Mula Sahgha, who “wrote a Yantra which scared away the serpents, 
pisacas, bhutas, vihagas, the fierce nine planets, the sakinTs, (and) nisacaras 

.same power was reported to have been acquired b}^ Kalyana- 

kirti, according to an epigraph of c, 1100 

It may be noted that this reference to the Yantras, etc. is very 
important. For it implies the use of such powers by the Jaina monks in 
later phases of Jaina monachism. The Tantric and Yantric practices were 
usually known to have been confined only to Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
But, this epigraphical reference shows that the Jaina monks could not escape 
the influence of the times. 

The epigraphs of the twelfth century abound in references to such 
practices. For instance, these records refer to Kundakunda’s miraculous 
power to move about in the air four fingers above the groimd.'^^® Another 
record of the same period refers to Pujyapada who was said to have the 


434. E.C., II, 1. 

43.*;. Nahar, I, 852. 

436. I.A., XII, p. 11. 

437. E.C., VII, Shik., 136. 

438. Ibid.. II, 69. 

439. Ibid,. 64, 66, 117, 127, 140, 351, 
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power of healing. And it was said that the touch of the water used for 
washing his feet had the virtue of turning iron into gold.*^^® 

Of Samantabhadra, a record of 1129 a.d. says that he was “skilful in 
reducing to ashes the disease bhasmaka (morbid appetite), receiver of an 
exalted position from the Goddess Padmavatl, w’^ho summoned Candraprabha 
by the words of his spells... 

Similar other instances like controlling the ‘brahmaraksasa’,'*^^ curing 

snake-bite by reciting the ‘paheanamaskaraV^ being expert in the six acts 
(santi, vasikarana, stambhana, vidvesa, ucchatana and marana),^^ bringing 
under control female goblins,"^"^^ being endowed with seven great supernatural 
powers (pertaining to buddhi, vikriya, tapas, bala, ausadha, rasa and kse- 
tra)^s and curing the efTects of various types of poisoning^*^ are referred to 
in epigraphs of the fourteenth century and after. 

It should be noted that the Pattavalis and later literature also refer 
to such feats.^® 

DEATH: 

The mode of death that is frequently referred to is fasting unto death, 
denoted by the Jaina technical term ‘sallekhana’. 

Besides this lerm^"*® three other expressions are found to have been 
used to denote this mode of death. They arc : 

(i) having observed the vow, ended his or her life;^^ 

(ii) accomplished samadhi;^^^ 

and (iii) died by the rites of sannyasana.^^^ 


440. Ibid., 258 of 1123 a.d. 

441. Ibid., 67, of 1129 a.d. 

442. Ibid. 

443. J.A., XIV, p. 22: 12th cent, a,d. 

444. E C., II, 65, of 1176 a.d. 

445. Ibid., 64, of 1163 a.d. 

446. Ibid., also 66, of 1176 a.d, 

447. Ibid., 65 of 1313 a.d. 

448. See, Hoernle (LA., XIX, pp. 236-7) regarding Upakesa gaccha and the mira¬ 
culous powers of the monks belonging to it; Glasenapp, op. cit., p. 70, refers to Muni 
Sundara who warded off a famine by reciting a stotra; Kakka Suri producing water from 
the earth: Hoerntle, op. cit., p. 240; flying through the air, given in Rdjdvalikathe of Deva 
candra (1770-1841 a.d.), referred to by Upadhye, Prv., Intr. p. viii, 

449. E.C., II, 118, 258, 359 etc. 

450. Ibid., 4-9 of c. 700 a.d. 

451. Ibid., 1, 2, 22, 59, 93, 106, 108, 114, 128, 129, 142, 143, 258, 351, 495. 

452. Ibid., 15, 24, 28, 33, 34, 68, 75-77, 88, 97, 102. 
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Besides these, a peculiar expression, perhaps due to popular conta¬ 
mination of usage, was also expressed. It was : ‘went to the city of gods’.^^^ 
It may be noted that a twelfth century inscription also uses the expres¬ 
sion “became the dearest to the hearts of celestial women’’ to denote death 

of an ascetic 1^54 

References to the mode of death called ‘sallekhana’ occur in South 
Indian inscriptions as early as in the 5th cent, These references are 

numerous in the 7th and the 8th centuries 

The epigraphs of the tenth^^^ and the elevenlh^-'*^ centuries, and after 
that, those as late as^®^ in V. S. 1652 and in a.d. 1809“^®" record this mode 
of death. 

The following items may be noted regarding the mode of death as 
revealed in epigraphs. 

(i) Not only ascetics, but even kings resorted to fast unto death; 
for instance, Indra IV of the Rastrakutas, Marasimha of the Gahga family, 
and Laksmimati wife of the Jaina general Gahga Raja. 

(ii) This mode of death was common both to the Digambara and 
the Svetambara monks and laymen — male and female — as epigraphs not 
only from the south but also from Rajputana and otlier parts of north India 
refer to it. 

(iii) It seems that as early as in c. 700 a.t>., Sravana Belgola was 
receiving the importance of a tirtha, and people from distant places came 
to breathe their last there.^®^ 

(iv) The exact mode of death as described in one of the Sravana 
Belgola epigraphs is as follows : 

“Meghacandra-traividya-deva ... aware of Ihe approach of his death, 
assuming the palyahka posture, meditating on the soul, attained the world 


453. E.L, III, p. 207. v. 72, of S. 1050. 

454. E.C., n, 63 of 1163 a.d. 

455. Rice, Mys. and Cg. 1. 370, quoted by K. P. Jain, JA., XII, ii, p. 74. 

456. “..About eighty (epigraphs), many of which go back to the 7th and the 8lh 
centuries, record the death of men and women, mostly monks and nuns, by religious 
suicide.”—L. Rice, E.C., II, Intr. p. 69, See Ibid., Nos. 79, 80, 84, 88, 93, 95, etc., all of 
c. 700 A.D., except for No. 79 which is of c. 750 a.d. 

457. Ihid,, 59, of 974 A.D.; Ihid., V, p. 152, of a.d. 975; Ibid.. II, 133 of 982 a.d. 

458. Ibid., VI, Mg. 17, of 1062 A.D.; for twelfth cent, a.d., /bid., II, 67 of a.d. 1129; 
127 of 1115 A.D.; 128, 170 of 1217 a.d.; V, Bel. 133 of 1279 a.d., etc. 

459. E.r., n, p. 38 mentions the death of Hiravijaya by fasting. 

460. See /bid., V, p. 152, fn.l. 

461. E.C., n, Intr. p. 73, 
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power of healing. And it was said that the touch of the water used for 
washing his feet had the virtue of turning iron into gold.^^ 

Of Samantabhadra, a record of 1129 a.d. says that he was “skilful in 
reducing to ashes the disease bhasmaka (morbid appetite), receiver of an 
exalted position from the Goddess Padmavati, who summoned Candraprabha 
by the words of his spells... 

Similar other instances like controlling the ‘brahmaraksasa’,^^^ curing 
snake-bite by reciting the ‘paheaneunaskara’,'*^ being expert in the six acts 
(santi, vasikarana, stambhana, vidvesa, ucchatana and marana),^^ bringing 
under control female goblins,^^ being endowed with seven great supernatural 
powers (pertaining to buddhi, vikriya, tapas, bala, ausadha, rasa and kse- 
tra)^® and curing the effects of various types of poisoning^*^ are referred to 
in epigraphs of the fourteenth century and after. 

It should be noted that the Pattavalis and later literature also refer 
to such feats.^ 

DEATH: 

The mode of death that is frequently referred to is fasting unto death, 
denoted by the Jaina technical term ‘sallekhana’. 

Besides this lerm"^"^^ three other expressions are found to have been 
used to denote this mode of death. They are : 

(i) having observed the vow, ended his or her life;^^ 

(ii) accomplished samadhi;^^^ 

and (iii) died by the rites of sannyasana.^^^ 


440. Ibid., 258 of 1123 a.d. 

441. Ibid., 67, of 1129 a.d. 

442. Ibid. 

443. I.A., XIV, p. 22: 12th cent. a.d. 

444. E.C., II, 65. of 1176 a.d. 

445. Ibid., 64, of 1163 a.d. 

446. Ibid., also 66, of 1176 A.D. 

447. Ibid., 65 of 1313 a.d. 

448. See, Hoernle (I.A., XIX, pp. 236-7) regarding Upakesa gaccha and the mira¬ 
culous powers of the monks belonging to it; Glasenapp, op. cit., p. 70, refers to Muni 
Sundara who warded off a famine by reciting a stotra; Kakka Suri producing water from 
the earth: Hoernle, op. cit., p. 240; flying through the air, given in Rdjdvalikathe of Deva 
candra (1770-1841 a.d.), referred to by Upadhye, Prv., Intr. p. viii, 

449. E.C., II, 118, 258, 359 etc. 

450. Ibid., 4-9 of c. 700 a.d. 

451. Ibid., 1, 2, 22, 59, 93, 106, 108, 114, 128, 129, 142, 143, 258, 351, 495. 

452. Ibid., 15, 24, 28, 33, 34, 68, 75-77, 88, 97, 102. 
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Besides these, a peculiar expression, perhaps due to popular conta¬ 
mination of usage, was also expressed. It was : ‘went to the city of gods’.^^^ 
It may be noted that a twelfth century inscription also uses the expres¬ 
sion “became the dearest to the hearts of celestial women” to denote death 
of an ascetic!^ 

References to the mode of death called ‘sallekhana’ occur in South 
Indian inscriptions as early as in the 5th cent, a.d.^^s These references are 
numerous in the 7th and the 8th centuries 

The epigraphs of the tenth^^*^ and the eleventh^^® centuries, and after 
that, those as late as^^® in V. S. 1652 and in a.d. 1809'^*"^ record this mode 
of death. 

The following items may be noted regarding the mode of death as 
revealed in epigraphs. 

(i) Not only ascetics, but even kings resorted to fast unto death: 
for instance, Indra IV of the Rastrakutas, Marasirhha of the Gahga family, 
and Laksmimati wife of the Jaina general Gahga Raja. 

(ii) This mode of death was common both to the Digambara and 
the Svetambara monks and laymen — male and female — as epigraphs not 
only from the south but also from Rajputana and other parts of north India 
refer to it. 

(iii) It seems that as early as in c. 700 a.d., Sravana Belgola was 
receiving the importance of a tirtha, and people from dislaiLt places came 
to breathe their last there.^®^ 

(iv) The exact mode of death as described in one of the Sravana 
Belgola epigraphs is as follows: 

“Meghacandra-traividya-deva ... aware of the approach of his death, 
assuming the palyahka posture, meditating on the soul, attained the world 


453. E.J., in, p. 207, V. 72, of S, 1050. 

454. E,C., II. 63 of 1163 a.d. 

455. Rice, Mys. and Cg. 1, 370, quoted by K. P. Jain, JA., XII, ii, p. 74. 

456. “..About eighty (epigraphs), many of which go back to the 7th and the 8th 
centuries, record the death of men and women, mostly monks and nuns, by religious 
suicide.”— L. Rice, E.C., IT, Intr. p. 69, See Jbfd., Nos. 79. 80, 84, 88, 93, 95, etc., all of 
c. 700 A.D., except for No. 79 which is of c. 750 a.d. 

457. /bid., 59, of 974 A.D.: Ibid., V, p. 152, of a.d. 975; Jbfd., II, 133 of 982 a.d. 

458. Ibid., VI. Mg. 17, of 1062 a.d.; for twelfth cent. a.d., Ibid., II, 67 of a.d. 1129; 
127 of 1115 A.D.; 128, 170 of 1217 a.d.; V, Bel. 133 of 1279 a.d., etc. 

459. E.r., n, p. 38 mentions the death of Hiravijaya by fasting. 

460. See Ibid., V, p. 152, fn.l. 

461. E,C,, n, Intr. p. 73. 
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of gods”. To describe that meditation: “keeping in mind the true nature 
of the soul consisting of infinite knowledge, and renouncing what is fit to 
be abandoned, the sage Meghanandin ... went to the heaven”.^®^ 

(v) Two Belur inscriptions of the thirteenth century A.D., refer to 
“entombment” (samadhi) of monks after death. Balacandra in 1274 a.d. is 
said to have “suffered perfect entombment”.^^ Of Abhayacandra it is said 
that he gave up all food “knowing it was his time for the tomb”. It may 
mean, therefore, that their remains were buried or that the tenn simply 
referred to death. In this connection, the comment of Jayaswal on the w’^ord 
‘nisidi’ in the Kharavela inscription, quoted elsewhere, need not be repeated. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE: 

The epigraphs give instances of good conduct as well as of moral 
degradation among monks of both the sects. 

For instance, there are references to various ascetics who were desig¬ 
nated “emperor of good conduct”.^ Remarkable feats of supreme self-con¬ 
trol are referred to in the case of Aryadeva and Ramacandra Maladhari 
Deva. In the case of the former “it is reported that, when a straw was 
placed on his ear by some people who wanted to test his self-restraint, 
though his attention was absent by sleep at the hour appointed for sleeping, 
he slowly wiped the ear wuth peacock^s tail, and, making way for that (ima¬ 
ginary) insect by gently turning round, lay down (again) In the case 
of the latter, it is told that he “did not swing his arm while walking, ... did 
not go to the length of a yoke without looking well before him; gold and 
women he never touched”.^®® Of Maladharin it is said that “the dirt on 
Maladhari Deva’s body, which was overgrown with an anthill, looked as if 
it were a close-fitting armour of black iron that had not yet been doffed. 
He never once uttered even in forgetfulness a word about worldly affairs; 
he never opened the closed door; he never set out after sunset; he never 
once stretched the body; he was never wearied of the posture known as 
‘Kukkutasana’; he never forgot to abstain from injuring others” 

This high standard of moral discipline, self-control and celibacy seems 
to have decayed in later times among both the Digambaras and the Svetam- 


462. Ibid,, 127, of 1115 A.D.; V, Bolur, 133. of 1279 A.n. 

463. Ibid., and 131 and 134. 

464. Ibid., 64 of 1163 A.D.; 66 of 1176 a.d. 

465. Ibid,, 67 of 1129 aj). 

466. Ibid., V, Belur, 134 of 1300 a.d. 

467. Ibid,, II, 117 of 1123 a.d.; for similar references to the dirt on his body, Ibid,, 
65 of 1176 A.D., and 67 of 1129 a.d. 
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baras. For, according to another epigraph dated c. 1118 a.d. we have an 
account of a report (that) was spread abroad in the nads, that in the towns 
he (i.e., Vinayanandin Yati of Surastha Gana) went among the women 
devotees”. The same epigraph, however, adds that on inquiry that report 
was found to be false. On the contrary the monk was found to treat “women 
as his mothers”.^®® 

Similar instances were taking place among the Svetambaras as well. 
For instance, in V.S. 995, Devagupta Suri of Upakesa Gaccha being very 
much addicted to playing on lute was dismissed from the headship of the 
Gaccha.^*^'** In V.S. 1154, Kakka Suri had to expel lax monks from the 
same gaccha,and in V.S. 1582, Ananda Vimala Suri had to lay down a 
new set of rules to reform the conduct of the monks of the Tapa Gaccha.^^^ 

The liberality of the laity as well as of the royal patrons may be said 
to have led to this slackening of self-control. We have already referred to 
an instance of an acarya granting a piece of land to his own disciple out 
of those granted for a temple. Later on, we have an instance of Vikrama- 
sirhha of the Kacchapaghatas of Dubkund giving a grant of land not only 
for the purpose of worship and repairs of the temple, but also for oil for 
lamps and for anointing the bodies of holy men 

Another factor to be noted is that many monks seem to have been 
married men in their pre-monkhood period of life. For, we have references 
to the sons and daughters of these."^^^ Probably both the father and the 
son or daughter renounced the world together, and hence their relations 
were mentioned in epigraphs even after their accepting the monk or the 
nun-life. Therefore has a mention been found to the relations of their pre¬ 
ascetic life. 

THE ORDER OF NUNS: 

Along with the monks, epigraphs refer to a number of nuns belonging to 
the Svetambara and the Digambara sects. 

We have already noticed that as early as in the first-second centuries 
of the Christian era, the Jaina Church had a number of nuns as revealed in 
the Mathura inscriptions. 


468. Ibid., IV, Nag. 19. 

469. Hoernle, op. cit, XIX, p. 240. 

470. Ibid., p. 241. 

471. E.I., II, p. 51, vv. 10-11. 

472. Ibid., pp. 232-40: (a.d. 1088). 

473. Nanabbekanti daughter of Abhinandipanditadeva: E.C., VI, Kd. 1, of 971 a.d,; 
Damanandi Muni’s eldest son : Ibid., II, 65 of 1176 a.d. 
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The same state of affairs seems to have continued, and we find a num¬ 
ber of women joining the nun-order even in later days. 

It may be noted that these nuns came mostly from the middle classes 
though instances of royal queens leading an ascetic life were not lacking. 
But the latter category remained content w’ith giving gifts to and making 
facilities available to regular nuns. 

The subordination of nuns to the monks is to be found even in the 
epigraphs as they generally refer to a nun as being a disciple of some 
acarya or bhattaraka.^^^ 

The details given regarding nun-life such as the mode of death, fasting, 
clothing, etc. are more or less the same as those in the case of the monks. 

For instance, the Sravana Belgoia epigraphs give numerous examples 
of nuns who ended their lives by fasting unto death. This seemed to have 
been the favourite mode of death in the 7th and the 8th centuries In 

the case of Jakkave, it is said that ‘‘placing herself at the lotus-feet of the 
Jina, fixing her eyes on the tip of her nose, and listening to the words of 
the ‘agama’,—with eyes and ears having complete sannyasana by the rite of 
samadhi, Jakkave attained to heaven”.^^® 

Besides fasting unto death, the nuns undertook fasts of minor length 
as well. For instance Padiyara Dorapayya’s senior queen Pambabbe who 
was a disciple of Abhinandin Pandita Deva is said to have done various kinds 
of penances for thirty years, and carried out the five vows well.'^^’^ Tlie 
same record refers to her making her head bald by plucking out the hair 
before entering nunhood. This is the practice of ‘loya’ referred to in the 
literary sources so often. 

The 6vetambaras never allowed their followers to be nude except in 
the case of the Jinakalpikas. And the Digambaras also did not allow the 
nuns to remain nude. This is corroborated by the epigraphical mention in 
tlie grant of land by Akkadevi for the maintenance of friars, and for the 
cloaks of the Digambara nuns.^*^® 


474. Ibid., VI, Kd., 1 of 971 aj).; Ibid., II, 20 of c. 700 A.D., etc. See also Mathura 
inscriptions which refer to a number of Sisinis or female disciples. 

475. E.C. II, 7, of c. 700 a.d.; 20; VII, Sk. 219, refers to the death of Jakkiyabbe 
Sn'e. 911 A.D.; II, 68 of c. 950 aj).; VII, Shik. 196, of c. 1212 a.d.; JA, IX, ii, p. 73, No. 82 
of 1490 A.D. 

476. E.C., VII, Shik., 196. 

477. Ibid., VI, Kd. 1. 

478. E.J., XVn, p. 122: 1047 Aj). 
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Besides such glimpses, neither the Svetambara nor the Digambara 
epigraphs give any distinct details about the nuns along with those about 
the monks. It seems that as in the literary evidence so also in the epigraph!- 
cal references, the Jainas never gave even a chance of an appearance of the 
superiority of the nun-order over that of the order of monks. 

Inspite of this, it should be noted that the epigraphs rarely give a 
case of moral degradation of a nun, and Altekar's view about the absence 
of an order of nuns in Brahmanism due to the corrupt non-Brahmanical orders 
of nuns, goes unwarranted so far as Jaina epigraphical evidence is concerned, 

JAINA TECHNICAL TERMS: 

Both the Svetambara and the Digambara epigraphs refer to a number 
of technical terms. They may be summarised as follows : 

Acarangadhara,^"^® Agama,^®® Ahga,"^^ Avasyakas;^®^ Bhavya;^®^ 

Danda,^®"^ Dasapurvadhara,^®^ Dhyana^®® (a) Aria, (b) Raudra. 

Ekadasahgadhara; 

Garava,^® Ghati (karman),^®^ Guptis;^®® 

Kayotsarga,^®! Kevala jhana;^®^ 

Mahapr atihary as; 

Palyahkasana,^®^ Pahcacara,^®^ Pahcaparameslhin;^^ 

Parisaha,^^^ Paiiggamana;^^® 


479. E.C., II, 254. 

480. Ibid., 67. 

481. Ibid., 254, 268. 

482. Ibid., 258. 

483. Ibid., 1, 65, 66, 67, 69, 495. 
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485. Ibid., 254. 

486. Ibid., 65. 

487. Ibid., 254. 

488. Ibid., 66. 

489. Ibid., 67. 

490. Ibid., 127, 140. 

491. Nahar, I, 808; E.C., H, 67. 

492. Bhav. Inset. 1 of Rudrasiihha, Junagadh; also E.C., II, 254. 

493. Ibid., 142. 

494. Ibid., 127. 

495. Ibid., 268. 
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497. Ibid., 127, 140. 
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Ratnatraya;^®* 

Sallekhana,®" Salyas,«“ Samadhi,^®^ Sariivara,®®® Sidha,®" Srauvaki- 
dharma,®®® ;§rutakevalin, ®®® 6ukladhyana,®®’^ Syadvada;®®* 

Vaikriyika,^^^ 

It may be remarked that as early as in the 2nd century b.c., the Khara- 
vela inscription refers to the fact that the king realised the nature of the 
soul and the body which is one of the principal stages in the life of a monk 
and a layman. The Junagadh inscription refers to Kevalajhana. 

It may be noted that the epigraphs after the 12th century a.d. are 
generally of the nature of the record of a grant, and they seldom refer to 
the Jaina technical terms which are in most cases identical for both the 
jgvetambaras and the Digambaras. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP : 

Image-worship, as noted elsewhere, is referred to even in the texts 
of the Ahgas. Epigraphical evidence is available regarding images right 
from the inscription of Kharavela which says that a Nanda king had carried 
away the image from Mcgadha. Archaeological finds at Mathura reveal a 
number of images as early as by the beginning of the' Christian era. 

In the early medieval period and after, monks seem to have played a 
vigorous role in inducing people to make images and erect structures over 
them. 


As time advanced, the following other types of images and footprints 
were introduced: 

(1) Various goddesses: Sasandevis, Jvalinl, Cakresvari, 

(2) Stupa : (Mathura) 
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(3) Images of acaryas,^^^ 

(4) Footprints of nuns,^^^ 

(5) Images of Ganadharas like Gotamasvmnin,^^^ 

(6) Footprints of monks, 

(7) Sicldhacakras,^^® 

(8) Tirthankara-pattikas, 

and (9) Images possibly of local deities like Ksetrapalamurti, 
Caturbhuja,^^'*^ etc. 

WAYS OF WORSHIP: 

This practice of building magnificent temples naturally led to a form 
of costly worship by royal and rich patrons as a way of expressing their 
devotion. 

This is evidenced by epigraphs of various periods wiiich refer to the 
practice of eight kinds of worship,granting land for the perpetual lamp 
and incense in the temple,anointing the image with ghee and milk,^-^ 
erecting golden sikharas to temples,and silver-plating of the throne of 
the Jina image.^^ 

It should be noted that in certain parts of India the Brahmins again 
came to the rescue of the Jainas to provide the role of priests in the worship 
rituals. Or else, it may bo that the converts to Jainism or the Jaina laymen 
continued or adopted Brahmanical ritualism, for we have records which 
give the information of the ‘sattra’ or feast to all Brahmins at the consecra¬ 
tion of a Jina image,^^3 Qf spending thousands of rupees as ‘daksina’ to 

Brahmins on the same occasion.^^ 

This led actually to the formation of a class of priests in the Jaina 
Church itself. And, as early as in the time of Kadamba Mrgesavarman, the 
epigraphs refer to the Bhojakas or “a class of officiating priests in Jair.a 
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temples”.^^ This also led to a class of the Mathadhipatis who lived in great 
pomp, and who, as we have noted from the Anagaradharinavirta of Asadhara 
(13th century A.D.) , were denounced in strong teiTOS. 

As late as in 1820 a.d., Burgess refers to the existence of Brahmin 
priests in Jaina temples.^^ 

SOCIAL STATUS OF THE DONORS 

We have already seen elsewhere that the Mathura inscriptions reveal 
a variety of patrons of Jainism, the majority among w^hom was that of the 
traders and merchants as also those vrho were following various crafts. 

Coming to the medieval period vre find that in the South as in the 
North, ministers,527 generals and state officials^^^ like head-accountants and 
treasurers, supported the spread of Jainism. 

It should, however, not be supposed that only the higher aristocratic 
classes supported Jaina religion. As a matter of fact, in the late medieval 
period we have such persons whose “descent was from the fourth caste”, ^29 
village headmen530 and petty local merchants who supported Jaina monks as 
also swelled the ranks of the Jaina Church by embracing asceticism. 

This tradition of strong support from the financially well stabilised lay 
community even upto the present day has accounted for the perpetuation of 
Jainism in India. 

JAINA MONACHISM AND MARTIAL SPIRIT: 

It has been held by some scholars that the principle of ahiihsa which 
is the backbone of Jaina monachism, gave a set-back to the martial spirit 
in India. They say that various royal patrons and the mass of population 
in general became a submissively peace-loving community in India. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this view is far from being 
correct as both literary and epigraphical sources give instances of ordinary 
people as well as kings who, inspite of their Jaina affinities, never neglected 
their military duties. 
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For instance, Kharavela’s inscription depicts him to be a devotee of 
the Jina as well as a fighter in the cause of justice. Of Simhanandin, the 
sage who indirectly founded the Gahga dynasty, it is said that he warned 
the princes that *if they fled from the battlefield their race would be ruined\ 
In the south we have a number of military men like Bahkeya, the governor 
of Banavasi, General Oanga, Cavunda Raya and others who were excellent 
fighters and at the same time were devotees of the Jinadharma. In the north 
we have Rumarapala, Vimala the Dandanay^aka of Abu, and others who 
were the best models of Jainas as well as of military men. 

It is clear from the above instances that the ahimsa that Jainism 
preached was not a cloak for cowardice w^orn by a weakling. It was, on 
the other hand, the supreme expression of scorn and abhorrence of brutality 
by one who was physically and mentally a strong person. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: 

From the study of epigraphs, the following observations regarding 
Jaina monachism and the relation of the epigraphical sources to the literary 
ones can be made : 

(1) Most of the epigraphs, being of the nature of dedicatory grants, 
seldom reveal details regarding the actual working of Jaina monachism as 
given in the literary sources. 

(2) The epigraphs, however, show clearly that Jaina monachism 
spread to various parts of India not in a continuous process but in successive 
migrations. 

(3) The epigraphs corroborate some traditions, as for instance, the 
migration of the Digambaras to the south, the holding of the Council for 
the collection of the lost scriptures (as under Kli^avela), image-worship, 
etc. 

(4) The literary sources reveal a state of moral decay in the later 
days of the Jaina Church. This is also corroborated by a few references 
in the epigraphs. 

(5) Besides moral discipline, the epigraphs reveal a decay in the 
other aspects of monk-life like accepting specially-prepared food, or, as it 
seems, food distributed out of the grant of the king. 

(6) The inscriptions refer to a number of Sanghas, Ganas, Gacchas, 
Kulas, etc., which are not only more than the traditional number, i.e. eighty- 
four, but also more than the number to be found in the literary sources. 

(7) Even though kings and ministers generally favoured Jainism, the 
epigraphs reveal that the main source of lay support came from the trading 
class. 
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(8) Just as the later literary sources reveal an increase in the prac¬ 
tice of spells and supernatural powers, the epigraphs of the medieval period 
also do the same. 

(9) The inscriptions right from the early centuries of the Christian 
era show a strong organisation of nuns in the Church, and some of the 
details of nun-life like tonsure, death, etc. are referred to. 

(10) The epigraphs reveal the studious habits of Jaina monks and 
their literary achievements. 

(11) Temple-building and image-worship is seen to have become a 
costly affair, and the epigraphs depict the pompous element in such worship. 
Not only this, they reveal that many of the Brahmanical deities like Ganesa, 
Sarasvati and others had found their way into the Jaina pantheon also. Of 
course, in many a context, they have a significance other than what wo 
generally understand. 

(12) The epigraphs refute the charge against Jaina monachism that 
it led to a feeling of depression in the martial spirit of the people, inasmuch 
as they reveal a number of militant patrons of Jainism. 
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SOCIAL IMPACTS OF JAINA MONACHISM 

After having surveyed both the literary and the epigraphical material 
for the history of Jaina monachLsm, it would be better for us now to notice 
briefly the impacts given to the society by Jaina monachism and vice versa. 

We have already seen that Jaina monachism got itself organised and 
recognised in contrast to orthodox Brahmanism. The Jaina monks, like other 
ascetic orders in India, were inspired by higher values, religious earnestness 
and social benefit. That is how there came to be built up an order of monks 
and a considerable organisation of the laity in different parts of India. 

The ideas about the equality of birth and the denunciation of the 
Brahmanical caste-system, however, seem to have melted away as the Jaina 
Church came in contact with different regions with the people of different 
cultures and castes. 

The recruitment to the Jaina monk-order tended to be of a varied 
nature, and this gradually introduced a strong caste-system in the Jaina 
laity. In the early literary sources we find that even robbers, randalas and 
other lowly people among with the Brahmins joined the Jaina monk-order. 
Coming to the Mathura period, we have people like dancers and others who 
formed some portion among the devotees of Jainism. In the medieval 
period it is found, especially in North Gujarat and Rajputana, that people 
from the third and the fourth categories (vaisyas and sudras) joined the 
Jaina Church. This tended to give a hybrid collection of followers, the 
result of which was that the caste-system appears, at present, in its morbid 
form and narrows the outlook of Jainism. 

Coming to the monastic practices, we have already seen that under 
pressure from the society Jaina monachism had to effect changes in some of 
its practices. For instance, rules about washing of clothes, disposal of the 
dead in a proper way according to local customs, various superstitious practi¬ 
ces regarding study and travel may be taken to have changed in different 
social environments. So also use of a peculiar clothing in hot or cold coun¬ 
tries, a change in food (in some cases) in non-vegetarian countries, etc., show 
that Jaina monachism had to adjust some of its practices within a particular 
limit according to the social cultural and geographical conditions obtaining 
in different regions. 
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Generous royal and lay patronage, however, tended to lead to slack¬ 
ness in both the sects of Jainism. The building of monasteries and temples, 
and the lavish gifts of land and other things for the maintenance of Jaina 
ascetics led to a loosing of strict adherence to original discipline as also to 
the weakening of the rules of non-possession and the mode of secluded life 
as originally intended. 

Even with such defects, it may be admitted that it was due to the 
idea of ahiiha as advocated and rigorously followed by Jaina monks that 
the major portion of the population of those regions in which Jaina 
monachism had influence, remained strictly vegetarian. It also went a long 
way in minimising the practice of animal sacrifice. 

Jaina monachism has definitely put the society under obligations by 
the creation of its various Bhandaras which preserve the Mss. wealth of the 
past in safe custody. These Bhandaras soon became centres of learning and 
gave a good support to both monastic and lay habits of study. 

On the whole Jaina monachism, which is an essential part of Jainism 
as a whole, has definitely given a softening tone to Indian culture. Jainism 
was never oppressive even in the days of its prosperity. This love for peace 
and accommodation, without at the same time compromising the fundamen¬ 
tals of religion, has gone a long way in still keeping Jaina monachism a 
living institution, and Jainism a religion of a faithful devoted laity. 



Chapter 1: 


PART VI 


Conclusions. 



Chapter i 
CONCLUSIONS 

From the study of the history of Jaina monachism from the times of 
Parsvanatha to the end of the seventeenth century a.d., from literary, 
epigraphical and archaeological matericil, the following general conclusions 
seem possible. 

Distinctive Place oj Jama Monachism : 

In the various types of Indian monachism, Jaina monachism occupies 
a distinct place owing to its rigorous mode of monastic life and its love for 
the orthodox. 

Chronology of the Sources : 

Even though the Svetambara Canon was written down as late as in the 
sixth century a.d., a working chronology can be assigned to the various 
groups of texts. 

In such a chronology, the basic contents of the Ahgas may be taken 
to be the oldest strata in the Canon. They have been held in high esteem 
both by the Digambaras and as well as by the Svetambaras. 

Possible Origin of Jaina Monachism : 

Jaina monachism seems to have originated from a mixture of the 
indigenous and other elements common to other faiths. 

Spread of Jaina Monachism : 

As we are reconstructing the history from the available data, we find 
that Jainism did not spread in a continuous process but in a series of waves 
of migrations to different regions in India. In this spread, it could get royal 
as well as popular support which had beneficial as well as adverse effects on 
its organisation and monastic life. 

Nature of Early Jaina Monachism : 

Monachism as revealed in the Ahgas and the Mulasutras seems to 
have been still in an unorganised state. It paid attention more to the build¬ 
ing up of an ethical basis for the system than for its organisation. 

PosUAnga- Period : 

In this phase, both the Digambara and the Svetambara monachisms 
reveal an organised community with laws of monastic jurisprudence, a well 

BULL. DCRI.—^73 
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qualified hierarchy, and a planned curriculum of studies. The monks seem 
to have come in contact with the society more now than in the previous 
phase, which resulted in the change of some of the practices of monachism. 

It may, however, be noted that fundamentals of religion and Jaina 
ethics remained unchanged. 

Post-Canonical Period: 

In this phase, the monks came in contact with the society still more 
which led to the slackening of practices. Even though rules of monastic 
life remained unchanged in theory, in actual practice there crept in a 
remarkable divergence. 

Order of Nuns : 

The nuns always remained subordinate to the monks not only regard¬ 
ing seniority but also in the execution of monastic jurisprudence. 

With all that, they have played a very important role in the organisa¬ 
tion of the female Jaina laity which is known for its orthodox traditional 
outlook. 

Monachism from Epigraphs: 

Along with the references to certain incidents in the history of Jaina 
monachism, the epigraphs confirm more or less, slack observance of discipline 
in the later phases of Jaina monachism. 

They, moreover, reveal a number of regional units like the Sanghas 
and the Gacchas in the Digambara and the Svetambara Church. 

They also throw light on the nature of the people who were the sup¬ 
porters of the Jaina Church in various periods, and tend to reveal the hybrid 
composition of the laity within the framework of several castes. 

Social Impacts: 

Inspite of the crusade against ritualism and caste-system of the ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanism, later Jaina Church was full of the same items more or 
less on the Brahmanical system. 

Moreover, there were several occasions when Jaina monachism under 
social pressure had to undergo a change in its rules of monastic life. 

Cultural Contribution of Jaina Monachism : 

With ahiihsa and four other principles, the rules of Jaina monachism 
have been unique as “a code of morals” playing a distinctly softening and 
peaceful role in the making of Indian culture. 



APPENDIX I 


Important Faults Grouped under Categories of Punishments 

(Mainly from the Brhatkalpa, the Vyavahdra and the Nisltha) 

(A) CHEYA: 

(а) Pancaraindiya cheya : 

(1) If a monk has committed an offence, and without atoning for it, 
wishes to enter another gana, and if he carries this into effect, he may—after 
having been punished with five days’ suspension.^ 

(B) CHEYA or PARIHARA : 

Church Affairs : 

(1) If the successor appointed by an acarya in ill-health be unfit for 
that office, and if inspite of the request of other monks he refuses to quit 
the office, then he has to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^ 

(2) ... Do... in the case of the pei'son appointed by the acaryopa- 
dhyaya who enters householdership.^ 

(3) If the acarya and the upadhyaya forget to confer final consecra¬ 
tion (upasthapana) on the well-read monk for four or five days, then the 
acarya and the upadhyaya ha\e to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^ 

(4) If the majority of monks wish to live separately, then they should 
do so only with the permission of the thcra. Otherv/ise ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^ 

(5) If the head of a group of nuns dies in the tour, then they should 
appoint her immediate subordinate to that post, or merge themselves in a 
larger group. If they live without a head, then ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.® 

(б) If an unfit pravartini does not leave her office when requested 
to do so, then she has to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.*^ 


1. Brh. Kalp, 5, 5. 

2. Vav. 4, 13. 

3. Ibid., 4, 14. 

4. Ibid., 4, 16. 

5. Ibid., 4, 19. 

6. Ibid., 5, 11. 

7. Ibid., 5, 13. 
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(7) If she is fit, and the rest of the nuns refuse to obey her, then 
they have to undergo ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.® 

(8) If, while wandering from village to village, the leader of a group 
of monks dies, then the monks should select and appoint another in his place, 
or else should go to their co-religionists who are wandering elsewhere. If 
they remain without a head then ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.® 

(9) Same as above in the rainy season.^® 

Moral Discipline : 

(1) If a monk becomes slack in discipline and lives either with a 
person of bad character or with one loose in control, then he may be allowed 
back into the gana when he confesses and atones for the offence and under¬ 
goes ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^^ 

Penance and Ascetic Practices : 

(1) If a monk, going out of the gana for the sake of practising the 
'egallaviharapadima’, returns without completing it, then he has to undergo 
'chaya’ or ‘parihara’.^^ 

(2) Same as above regarding the ganavaccedaka.^® 

(3) Same as above regarding the acarj^opadhyaya.^^ 

Residence : 

(1) In cases of insufficient accommodation, if a monk goes to another 
place either for study or sleep without the permission of the superior,then 
‘cheya* or ‘parihara.’ 

(2) If a place where the monk stays has many doors, then he may 
stay in a separate room. In this case, however, a well-versed monk must 
inquire about him on every third day. In the case of any such person not 
available for inquiry, a monk should not stay in a separate room. If he 
does, then ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^® 


8. Ibid, 5, 14. 

9. Ibid., 4, 11. 

10. Ibid, 4, 12. 

11. Ibid., 1, 29-32. 

12. Ibid, 1, 25. 

13. Ibid., 1, 26. 

14. Ibid, 1, 27. 

15. Ibid, 1, 21. 

16. Ibid., 6, 5. 
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(3) If a monk goes to sleep, or to study or to stay elsewhere with¬ 
out the p>ennission of the gitartha,'*^ then ‘cheya’ or ‘parihara’. 

(C) SANTARA CHEYA or PARIHARA : 

Church Affairs : 

(1) If an acaryopadhyaya remembers that a certain novice is to be 
finally consecrated (upasthapana), then he should wait for four or five days, 
—even though the studies of the novice are completed—so that another one 
older in age, completes his studies. Then he should confirm the latter first 
and then the younger one. If, however, he confirms the younger one first 
deliberately, then he has to undergo ‘Santara cheya’ or ‘parihara’.^® 

(2) When a monk joins any gana without the permission of the 
thera.^® 

Begging : 

(1) If a monk goes to his relatives for alms without the permission 
of the thera.^ 

Residence : 

(1) Living in a house where there is kept spirituous liquor or sour- 
barley gruel or a vessel with cold or warm water, or where a light or a 
torch burns throughout the night.^i 

(2) If the monks remain in separate rooms of a place having only 
one exit(?).22 

(D) PARIHARA: 

(1) MASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM UGGHAlYAM: 

Church Affairs : 

(1) Saying that there are no duties pertaining to a Sambhoga.^^ 

(2) Making friends with, or worshipping or making use—(for one’s 
own purpose)—of the king, or the body-guard of the king, or protector of 
the city or of the ‘nigama’, or of the country, or of the protector of all, or 
of the protector of the village or of boundaries or of the forest.^ 

17. Ibid., 1, 21. 

18. Ibid., 4, 15. 

19. Ibid., 3, 2. 

20. Ibid., 6, 1. 

21. Brh. Kalp., p. 2, 4-7. 

22. Vav. 6, 4. 

23. Nis., 5, 63. 

24. Ibid., 4, 1-18, 40, 48. 
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Moral Discipline and Self-control : 

(1) Washing the hands, feet, legs, eyes, teeth, nails or face with hot 
or cold water.25 

(2) Eating all sorts of medicines.^® 

(3) Taking out small beings from one's body.^"^ 

(4) Arranging or cutting long nails or hair from the armpit or 
moustache or hair from legs and eyes.-® 

(5) Brushing or cleaning the teeth.^^ 

(6) Wiping, cleaning or massaging the lips, cutting or fashioning the 
moustache.®^ 

(7) Wiping or cleaning the eyes, or fashioning the eyebrows or side 

hair 

(8) Taking out dirt from the eyes, ears, teeth, nails or from the 

body.®2 

(9) Wiping, massaging or applying oil, ghee, etc. to, or spraying 
powder over, washing with water or fumigating one’s feet or the rest of 
the parts of the body.®^ 

(10) The same as above pertaining to mutual action in a group of 
monks.®^ 

(11) Not scanning the ground for easing nature, depositing the 
excreta on a small ‘thandila,’ depositing it in an improper manner; not wij>- 
ing the anus, or wiping it with a stick or finger; not cleaning it, or cleaning 
it there or after going to a distance; or cleaning it more than thrice(?).®^ 

(12) Wiping, massaging, applying oil, etc. to one’s wounds; cutting 
the boil, etc. with a weapon; taking out the pus or blood and then cleaning 
it with water and applying oil or ointment to the wound.®® 

(13) Same as above pertaining to a group of monks.®"^ 

25. Ibid., 2, 21. 

26. Ibid., 4, 19. 

27. Ibid., 3, 40. 

28. Ibid., 3, 41-46. 

29. Ibid., 3. 47-49. 

30. Ibid., 3, 50-57. 

31. Ibid., 3, 64-65. 

32. Ibid., 3, 66-67. 

33. Ibid., 3, 16-27. 

34. Ibid., 4, 49. 

35. Ibid., 4, 102-111. 

36. Ibid., 3, 28-29. 

37. Ibid., 4, 49. 
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(14) Depositing excreta in a house, or at the front of the house or 
at the door or at the open verandah, or in a house where there is a dead 
body (?), or on the ash of a burnt body or on a pillar for the dead, etc., or 
in a temple or on mud; or in a new earth-mine (maltiyakhani), or in a 
grove of umbara or banyan or asvattha trees; or in a sugar-cane field or 
rice-field or cotton-field; or where vegetables are sown (?); or in an asoka, 
sattivanna, campaka, or mango grove or such other places where flowers, 
fruits, leaves and seeds abound.^^ 

(15) Making a seat or a bed, performing ^alocana’, eating food, easing 
nature, studying, or giving instructions or reading to others—at the root of 
a tree containing living beings (sacittarukkhamulamsi) 

(16) Entering the nunnery in an improper way, or keeping a stick, 
a staff, a broom, a mouthpiece or any other article in the path of the nuns.'^® 

(17) Creating new quarrels or re-raising old pacified quarrels.^^ 

(18) Laughing with a wide open (vipphiiliya) niouth.'^- 

(19) Smelling a fagrance kept on lifeless thirigs.'^^ 

(20) Speaking harsh or false, or asking for a stolen article.'^'^ 

(21) Making or sounding (musical tunes) through the mouth, teeth, 
lips, nose, armpits, hands, nails, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds or grass."^^ 

(22) Giving company to or accepting the company of a person of 
loose morals and bad behaviour.^® 

Begging and Food : 

(1) Entering the ‘thavana-kulas’ for alms without knowing anything 
about them (beforehand) or without asking (them).*^^ 

(2) Accepting alms given with a hand, ladle or pot which is be¬ 
smeared with dust, earth, dew, salt, manosila, vanniya, geruya, white earth, 
hihgula, collyrium, powder, kakkusa, floor, kantava, roots and bulbs, sihga- 
bera or flowers.'*® 


38 . Ibid., 3 , 70 - 78 . 

39 . Ibid., 5 , 1 - 11 . 

40 . Ibid., 4 , 24 . 

41 . Ibid., 4 , 25 - 26 . 

42 . Ibid., 4 , 27 . 

43 . Ibid., 2 , 9 . 

44 . Ibid., 2 , 18 - 20 . 

45 . Ibid., 5, 36 - 59 . 

46 . Ibid., 4 , 28 - 37 . 

47 . Ibid., 4 . 22 . 

48 . Ibid., 4 , 38 - 39 . 
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(3) Requesting for food to a heretical monk, a nun, a gentleman or 
a lady.^® 

(4) Entering the same house for alms twice.®® 

(5) Accepting food from a feast (sahkhadi) 

(6) Accepting food brought from a distance beyond three houses.®^ 

(7) Accepting food or drink in new settlements, villages, iron-mines, 
copper-mines, lead-mines, gold-mines or jewel-mines.®® 

(8) Acquiring food by ‘pure-santhava’ and ‘paccha-santhava’ (i.e., 
praising the donor before or after he gives food).®^ 

(9) Eating that which is not given (to or by) tlie acarya (ayariya- 
adinna).®® 

(10) Eating the ‘vikrtis’ (forbidden things) not given by the ac^ya 
or upadhyaya.®® 

(11) Eating the ‘agrapinda’ or a part thereof.®'^ 

(12) Eating only the good food and depositing the bad one (else¬ 
where) .®® 

(13) Same as above regarding drinks.®® 

(14) Accepting and eating the ‘sagariya-pui^a’.®® 

(15) Frequently asking for food and drink to the ‘sagariya’ (the 
owner of the lodge) 

(16) Eating the ‘piumanda-palasaya’, ‘padola-palasaya’ or ‘billa- 
palasaya’ by again and again washing it with pure, cold or hot water 

(17) Seeking common alms together and then dividing it in the 
company of one who is undergoing a ‘parihara-tapas’ (expiatory penance 
for an offence).®® 

49. Ibid., 3, 1-12. 

50. Ibid., 3, 13. 

51. Ibid., 3, 15-16. 

52. Ibid., 3, 14. 

53. Ibid., 5, 34-35. 

54. Ibid., 2, 38. 

55. Ibid., 4, 20. 

56. Ibid., 4, 21. 

57. Ibid., 2, 32-36. 

58. Ibid., 2, 43-49. 

59. Ibid., 2, 43-49. 

60. Ibid. 

61. Ibid. 

62. Ibid., 5, 14. 

63. Ibid., 4, 112. 
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Eequisites : 

(1) Using complete and intact pieces of skins or clothes.®^ 

(2) While touring from village to village covering the head (with a 
garment) (Sisaduvariyaih karei?) 

(3) Taking out long threads from the sana-cotton, unna-cotton 
(wool), ponda-cotton or amila-cotton.®® 

(4) Getting one’s sahghadi stitched by a heretic or by the owner 
of the residence.®*^ 

(5) Having long ends or threads for one’s sahghadi.®* 

(6) Obtaining the returnable (padihariya) ‘payapuhchana* on the 
condition of returning it the same night, but returning it the next day; or 
returning it the same night when promised to return it the next day.®* 

(7) Same as above regarding staff, stick, ‘avalehaniya’ and bamboo- 
needle.*^® 

(8) Same as above regarding the articles belonging to a house¬ 
holder.*^^ 

(9) Breaking or collecting (?) the gourd-bowl, wooden bowl, earthen 

bowl, staff, stick, duster or bamboo-needle .*^2 

(10) Taking out the returnable bedding or that owned by the house¬ 
holder without his consent; or not searching the lost bedding, or not scanning 
the requisites.*^® 

(11) Using an alms-vessel found by others (?)’^^ 

(12) Making, using or enjoying raw, coloured or variously coloured 
wood sticks, bamboo sticks or cane-sticks.*^® 

(13) Entering a specially made bed or specially fashioned (? sa- 
parikamma) bed.*^® 


64. Ibid., 2, 22-24. 

65. Ibid., 3, 68. 

66. Ibid., 5, 24. 

67. Ibid., 5, 12. 

68. Ibid., 5, 13. 

69. Ibid., 5, 15-16. 

70. Ibid., 5, 19-20. 

71. Ibid., 5, 21-22. 

72. Ibid., 2. 25-26; 5, 

73. Ibid., 2, 50-59. 

74. Ibid., 2, 27-31. 

75. Ibid., 5. 25-33. 

76. Ibid., 5, 60-62. 

5VLL. PCRI.—74 
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(14) Re-accepting the bedding, etc. once returned, without the con¬ 
sent of the owner.’^ 

(15) Making, holding or using a broom (payapunchapa) with a 
wooden handle for more than one and a half months.’® 

(16) Using a broom which is bigger in measurements; or, having 
fine thread-ends for it; giving one tie (bandha) to the broom; giving more 
than three ties to the broom; binding it in a ‘kandusaga’ way (?), holding 
it loosely; keeping it as a pillow; breaking it.’® 

(2) MASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM ANUGGHAtYAM: 

Moral Discipline and Self-control : 

(1) For masturbation or moving the penis by means of a piece of 
wood, etc.; pressing it; massaging it with oil, ghee, etc.; cleaning it with 
pure, hot or cold water and spraying it with powder; cutting it; managing to 
ejaculate semen.®® 

(2) Smelling the fragrance of a thing placed on a living substratum.®^ 

(3) Making a heretic or a householder dispel the smoke in the 
house (?).®® 

Food : 

(1) Eating impure food (putikamma) or liking to do so.®® 
Requisites : 

(1) Obtaining returnable needle for stitching clothes, but stitching 
the pot with it; the same regarding razor, nail-cutter, ear-cleaner: i.e. obtain¬ 
ing these for some purpose and putting them to some other use.®* 

(2) Obtaining the above articles for improper activity (ana^thae); 
or demanding these in an improper manner; or asking these for one’s own 
use or giving them to others;®® or returning these in an improper manner.®® 


77. Ibid., 5, 23. 

78. Ibid. 2, 1-8. 

79. Ibid., 5, 67-77. 

80. Ibid., 1, 1-9. 

81. Ibid., 1, 10. 

82. Ibid., 1, 57. 

83. Ibid., 1, 58. 

84. Ibid., 1, 31-34. 

85. Ibid., 1, 19-30. 

86. Ibid., 1, 35-38. 
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(3) Making a heretic or the owner of the house prepare a path 
(payamagga), or a bridge or a pingo or a curtain for him 

(4) Giving one ‘padiyaniyaih’ to the clothing, or giving more than 
three; stitching the cloth improperly; binding the pieces in one knot (?); bind¬ 
ing it in more than three knots (?); binding it improperly; using excessive 
clothing for more than one and a half months.®® 

(5) Acquiring a staff or a stick or an ‘avalehaniya’ or a bamboo- 
needle cut or made by a heretic or the owner of the house.®® 

(6) Cutting or making stable (?) or keeping (?) a wooden or an 
earthen or a gourd-pot through a heretic or a householder; or thinking that 
it is of no use and handing it over to others.®® 

(7) Expanding the mouth of the pot (?); having more than three 
‘timdiyas* to it, or binding it improperly, or binding it with one tie or with 
more than three ties, or using a pot with many ties for more than one and 
a half months.®^ 

(3) CAVMMASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM UGGHAiYAM : 

Church Discipline : 

(1) Accepting from or giving food, drink, clothing, almsbowl, blan¬ 
ket, broom, residence or instructions to those who have separated themselves 
owing to quarrel.®^ 

(2) Calling a Vusarai'ya’ as ‘avusaraiya’ and vice versa®® (vusai’aiya 
= one who is self-controlled). 

(3) Going from the ‘vusaraiya gana’ to an ‘avusaraiya gana’.®^ 

(4) Getting one’s feet wiped or cleaned by a heretic or by the owner 
of the residence.®^ 

Relations with heretics and householders : 

(1) Eating food in the vessels of a householder. 

(2) Putting on the clothes of a householder. 

87. Ibid., 1, 11-18. 

88. Ibid., 1, 47-56. 

89. Ibid., 1, 40. 

90. Ibid., 1, 39. 

91. Ibid., 1, 41-45. 

92. Ibid., 16, 16-24. 

93. Ibid., 16, 13-14. 

94. Ibid., 16, 15. 

95. Ibid., 15, 13-65. 
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(3) Carrying the seat of a householder. 

(4) Making his diagnosis (in illness).^ 

(5) Teaching heretics or householders the spells, magic, science of 
omens, astrology, etc.,^^ architecture or strophes; or speaking harsh words 
to them.®® 

(6) Giving food, drink, eatables or chewables to a heretic or to the 
owner of the residence; or accepting these from them; or exchanging clotheSi 
alms-bowl, blanket or broom with them.®® 

Moral Discipline and Self-control: 

(1) Binding a creature or setting it free.^®® 

(2) Sitting over or sleeping upon a place full of living beings such 
as a pillar, a wall, a clod of earth, a plank, a couch or a terrace—all of 
which are not stable or well-tied.^®^ 

(3) Climbing a living tree or a tree with living beings upon it.^®^ 

(4) Taking out or asking somebody to take out or accept the beg¬ 
ging-bowl from which earth-bodies, water-bodies, fire-bodies or roots, bulbs, 
leaves, flowers, fruits, herbs or seeds are taken out.^®® 

(5) Keeping the bowl on a place full of living beings, or on a shaky 
place.^®* 

(6) Depositing the excreta on places containing living beings or on 
unstable places.^®® 

(7) Depositing the excreta in gardens, pleasure-houses, empty 
houses, deserted houses, grass-houses, car-garrages, etc.^®® 

(8) Putting on garlands of various things, or girdles of various 
materials, or ornamental garlands or decorative clothes or furs and skins, 
out of curiosity.^®'^ 


96. Ibid., 12, 10-13. 

97. Ibid., 13, 17-29. 

98. Ibid,, 13, 12-16. 

99. Ibid,, 15, 75-78. 

100. Ibid,, 12, 1-2; the same if done out of curiosity, 17, 1-2. 

101. Ibid., 13, 1-11. 

102. Ibid., 12, 9. 

103. Ibid., 14, 35-40. 

104. Ibid., 14, 24-34. 

105. Ibid., 16, 40-50. 

106. Ibid., 15, 66-74. 

107. Ibid., 17, 3-14. 
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(9) Applying ointment (alepana) to the body.^s 

(10) "Wiping the ieet, etc. ior enhancing personal beauty,^*® 

(11) Looking at one s reflection in a mirror, in a bead, in oil or in 
fat, etc.^^® 

(12) Taking medicine for vomiting or for purge or for both.^^^ 

(13) Telling (of one’s own accord) one’s qualifications for the post 
of an acarya .^^2 

(14) Dancing, singing or playing upon a musical instrument; cry¬ 
ing aloud; getting attached to different kinds of sounds of different instru- 
ments.^^ 

(15) Getting attached to pools, lakes, tanks, etc.^^* 

(16) Getting attached to worldly or divine forms.^i® 

(17) Seeing, pondering over or getting attracted towards wood¬ 
work, sculpture, books, ivory-work, jewel-work; beautiful wells, tanks, 
streamlets or lakes; villages, cities, towns, settlements, harbours, etc.; vil¬ 
lage festivals, horse-plays, elephant-plays; horse-battles, buffalo-fights, etc.; 
any scenes for merrymaking, scenes of quarrel or places where persons of 
all ages sing or dance putting on ornaments or fineries.”® 

(18) Bowing down to or praising the conduct of persons of loose 
morals.^” 

(19) Speaking harsh to other monks.^^® 

(20) Breaking the vow of ‘pratyakhyana’ frequcntly.^^* 

Monks and Nuns; Mutual Relations : 

(1) Causing a heretic or the owner of the lodge to stitch the 
sanghadi of the nun .^20 


108. Ibid., 12, 36-39. 

109. Ibid., 15, 100-152. 

110. Ibid., 13, 30-41. 

111. Ibid. 

112. Ibid., 17,133. 

113. Ibid.. 17, 134-8. 

114. Ibid., 17, 139-151, 

115. Ibid., 12, 29. 

116. Ibid., 12, 16-28. 

117. Ibid., 13, 42-59. 

118. Ibid., 15, 1-4. 

119. Ibid., 12, 3. 

120. Ibid., 12, 7. 
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(2) To a nun getting the following actions done for a monk by a 

heretic or a householder: ^21 

Getting the feet cleaned, massaged, or rubbed with oil, ghee, butter or 
fat; sprayed with powder; washed with pure hot or cold water; get them 
fumigated; 

The same as above regarding the body; 

Getting the wound cut, wiped, cleaned, dressed or besmeared with 
ointment; 

Getting the germs on the body removed; 

Getting the nails, moustache, the hair in the armpit or on the eyes 
cut and fashioned; 

Getting the teeth brushed and cleaned; getting the lips and eyes wiped 
and cleaned; 

Cutting the hair on the brows or sides; 

Cleaning the nails, teeth, eyes, ears or the body. 

(3) The same activities as above if got done by a monk for a nun 
through a heretic or a householder. 

Food and Begging : 

(1) Receiving food in the first quarter of the day and keeping it upto 
the last i.e. the fourth quarter (porisi) and eating it oneself or giving it to 
another monks .^22 

(2) Carrying food beyond the limit of half a yojana, and when the 
food becomes stale, eating it or giving it to others.^^ 

(3) Accepting more than three dattis of the ‘vikrti’ for the ill; tour¬ 
ing from village to village carrying these with oneself; straining them or 
asking somebody to do so, or accepting strained ‘vikrtis’.^^ 

(4) Buying or making one buy or accepting bought vikrtis, exchanging 
them, bringing them on credit, asking somebody to do so, or accepting those 
brought on credit.^25 

(5) Accepting food brought from the terrace or granary or by break¬ 
ing the seal; or that placed on living beings; or that, being hot, is fanned 


121. Ibid., 17, 15-120. 

122. Brh, Kalp, 4, 11. 

123. Ihid., 4, 12. 

124. Nis. 19,1-7. 

125. Ibid., 19, 1-4. 
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by hand, fan, cloth-end or by mouth; or accepting hot food; or accepting 
a wash of rice, sesamum, etc.^^c 

(6) Eating a raw mango, or a part or a preparation thereof; or a 
raw mango placed on living beings .^27 

(7) Exchanging food with a morally loose person.^^ 

(8) Same as (6) regarding sugarcane.^ 29 

(9) Accepting food from those who start on a forest-travel.^^® 

(10) Accepting food, drink, eatables or chewables from condemned 
families (dugunchiya kula).^^^ 

(11) Throwing food on the ground, on the bed or up in the sky.^^^ 

(12) Eating food with heretical nuns or heretical housewives.^^ 

(13) Obtaining food by acting as a nurse (dhaT-pinda), as a mes¬ 
senger (duT-pinda), or as an astrologer maintaining oneself on begging 
(ajiviya); obtaining food as a beggar, or by posing as a doctor; getting food 
out of anger, pride, deceit or greed; acquiring food through magic, spells or 
incantations, etc.'^ 

(14) Accepting food or drink ofTered by the house-holder by first 
doing a sinful activity (purekada), or offered with a hand, a pot or a ladle 
wet with cold water.^®^ 

(15) Obtaining food in the first porisi (quarter) of the day and keep¬ 
ing it upto the last porisi.^®® 

(16) Seeking alms beyond the limit of half a yoiana.^^*^ 

(17) Giving or liking to give food, drink, etc. to a heretic or a house¬ 
holder or a person with loose morals.^^® 

(18) Eating food containing living beings (palittakaya) 

(19) Accepting food, etc. in a boat.^^® 


126. Ibid., 17, 123-132. 

127. Ibid., 15, 5-12. 

128. Ibid., 15, 79-98. 

129. Ibid., 16, 4-12. 

130. Ibid. 

131. Ibid., 16, 27. 

132. Ibid., 16, 33-35. 

133. Ibid., 16, 36-37. 

134. Ibid., 13, 60-74. 

135. Ibid., 12, 14-15. 

136. Ibid., 12, 30; same as in Brh. Kalp. 4, 11. 

137. Nis. 12, 31. 

138. Ibid., 12, 41; 15, 75, 79-98. 

139. Ibid., 12, 4. 

140. Ibid., 18, 17-20. 
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Requisites : 

General : 

(1) Making a heretic or the owner of the lodge to carry the monk’s 
requisites.^^^ 

(2) Holding or using an excessive number of requisites.^^ 

^3) Accepting clothing, alms-bowl, blanket or broom from condemn¬ 
ed families.^^^ 

(4) Cleaning the requisites for personal beauty.^^^ 

(5) Exchanging requisites with persons of loose morals,^^5 heretics 
or householders.^^® 

Begging-Bowl ; 

(1) Buying or making somebody to buy a bowl or accepting a bought 
one; taking on credit, or making somebody to do so, or accepting that 
brought on credit; exchanging, making others to exchange or accepting an 
exchanged pot. 

(2) Exchanging it without the consent of the ganin; giving it to an 
able novice—male or female, or to old monks or nuns who are able (to 
procure it themselves); not giving it to novices, etc., who are xmable (to 
prociure it). 

(3) Using an unfit or an unstable bowl. 

(4) Discolouring a coloured pot and vice versa. 

(5) Polishing it with oil, ghee, butter or fat; or besmearing it with 
powders or paints; washing it either with hot or cold water so as to give 
it a new appearance; or doing the above things with the thought of remov¬ 
ing its bad smell. 

(6) Drying the pot on a place full of living beings. 

(7) Frequently asking for the bowl in a congregation by getting up. 

(8) Eating food in the vessels of the householder.^** 

141. Ibid., 12, 40. 

142. Ibid., 16, 39. 

143. Ibid., 16, 28. 

144. Ibid., 15, 153-54. 

145. Ibid., 15, 79-98. 

146. Ibid., 15, 77-78. 

147. Ibid. 14, 1-45. 

148. Ibid., 12, 10. 
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Clothing : 

(1) Putting on the clothes of a hoxiseholder.^^® 

(2) Accepting or liking to accept the ‘jayana vattha’ or the ‘nunan-. 
taiia vattha’ 

(3) Exchanging clothes without the consent of the ganin. 

(4) Colouring an uncoloured cloth or vice versa. 

The rest of the transgressions are the same as in the case of the alms- 
bowl given above. 

(5) Getting the sahghadi of a nun stitched by a heretic or by the 
owner of the lodged^^ 

Bedding : 

(1) Entering the bed of the owner of the lodge.^^^ 

(2) Sleeping over a place full of living beings, or on the door¬ 
frame (?) (giheluya) or near the Are place (?) (jhamavala), walls, a slab of 
stone, pieces of a brick or of a stone (lelu) or on a plank or a couch,—all 
these unstable, shaky and not well tiedd^ 

Seat : 

(1) Carrying the seat of the householderd^^ 

(2) Sitting over a seat of grass or of wood which is covered by the 
clothes of othersd^ 

Skins : 

(1) Using skins with hair.^^ 

Touring : 

(1) Deciding to undertake a journey to the country of Ladha (know¬ 
ing full well) that there are anarya, dasagu (dasyu ?) and milakkhu 
(mlehcha ?) people there,^^^ 

HO. Ihid,, 12, 11. 

150. Ibid., 15, 99. 

151. Ibid., 18, 21-64. 

152. Ibid., 12, 7. 

153. Ibid., 16, 1-3. 

154. Ibid., 13, 1-11. 

155. Ibid., 12, 10-13. 

156. Ibid., 12, 6. 

157. Ibid., 12, 5. 

158. Ibid., 16, 26. 

BULL. DCRI.—75 
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(2) Getting into the boat for bad purposes; buying, selling, bringing 
on credit or exchanging the boat, or making others do so; pushing the boat 
into the water from the ground or vice versa; helping in taking out a ground¬ 
ed boat; working as a helmsman; getting into a boat which is going up or 
down the stream; pulling or stopping the boat by a rope; taking out water 
from the boat by either a pot or an aiins-vessel or an earthern vessel (malta); 
covering the hole in the boat, through which water gets in, by means of 
hand, foot, leaves or bamboo; or accepting food in the boat.^-*® 

(3) Crossing or swimming the folio A’ing five great rivers twice or 
thrice within a month: Gahga, Jaiina, Sarau, Eiavai and Mahi.^®® 


Residence : 

(1) Not giving accommodation to a co-religionist even when there is 
ample space at one’s disposal. 

(2) Same as above pertaining to nuns.^®^ 

(3) Accepting lodging in condemned families.*^ 

Study : 

(1) Reading with, or accepting a reading from, a heretic, the owner 
of the lodge, or persons of loose morals and bad behaviour.^®* 

(2) Not studying at four times (? caiikala); studying at an improper 
time; reading only the lower portions (hetlhillaim samosarana'jin); reading 
in an indistinct lone; not reading the text in the due order (? apattaih vaei); 
or reading only one out of two identical passages.^®® 

(3) Studying, or liking to do so, at early evening (? puwae 
sanjhae), late evening (pacchimae sanjhae), mid-day or midnight; or at the 
festivals in honour of Indra (Indamaha), Skanda, Yak^ or Bhuta; or on the 
first days (pratipada) of Caitra, A^dha, Bhadrapada or Karttika.^®® 

(4) Asking more than three questions regarding the Kalikasruta, and 
more than seven questions regarding the Ditthivaya}^^ 


159. /bid., 18, 1-20. 

160. /bid., 12, 42. 

161. /bid., 17, 121. 

162. /bid., 17, 122. 

163. /bid., 16, 29. 

164. /bid., 19, 25-36. 

165. /bid., 19, 13-23. 

166. /bid., 19, 8-12. 

167. /bid. 
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(5) Giving lessons to or reading with persons of condemned 
families.^®* 

(4) CAVMMASIYAM PARIHARATTHANAM ANVGGHAIYAM ; 

Church Affairs : 

(1) Consecrating or confirming a known or an unknown person^®® 
(secretly?). 

(2) Speaking harsh words to the respectable elders (bhadanta) 

(3) Calling an ‘ugghaiya’ fault an anugghaiya’ one or vice versa, or 
offering punishment for the ‘ugghaiya’ when the ‘anugghaiya’ is done or 
vice versa.^*^^ 

(4) Making a novice go astray, or kidnapping him (? avaharai) 

Moral Discipline and Self-control : 

(D Pondering over the feet of women when they are going and 
coming.^*^® 

(2) Requesting a woman for intercourse: to masturbate (through a 
woman) or do any activity leading to the ejaculation of semen: quarreling 
with a woman for in+ercoiirse: to write or get written or go for writing 
a letter to a woman for that purpose; massaging or washing the buttocks, 
etc.d*^^ or letting a woman massage the body or limbsd’^^ 

(3) Using complete, new, washed, or d'^^ed pieces of garments for 
the sake of attracting women: or eating (vikrtis like) curds, butter, molasses, 
sugar or crystal sugar for the above purpose:^'^® maki'^g or vrearing garlands 
of grass, feathers, horns, shells, skins, wood, leather, flowers, seed, etc.; or a 
g’rdl^ of iron, Conner, gold, jov'ol or silver (for that nurnose): or ornaments 
like the ‘hara’ the ‘ardhahara’, etc.; making or wearing excellent blankets, deer¬ 
skins, camel-skins, or garments of soft cotton or gold-embroidered clothes 
(for attracting women) 


168. Ibid., 16, 30-32. 

169. Ibid., 11, 84-85. 

170. Ibid., 10, 1-3. 

171. Ibid., 10, 15-18, 

172. Ibid., 10, 9-10, 

173. Ibid., 9, 8-9. 

174. Ibid., 6, 1-18. 

175. Ibid., 6, 19-77. 

176. Ibid. 

177. Ibid., 7, 1-12 
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(4) Shaking the eyes, chest, belly or breasts (of the lady); massag¬ 
ing the limbs of each other; making a woman lie down on a place full of 
living beings or on a clod of earth or on eggs, seeds or watei, or in gardens 
pleasure houses, householders houses or in monasteries; making her eat 
food or drink; making her lie down or sleep reclining on tlje lap or on the 
couch (for sexual purposes) 

(5) Doing the following things for the purpose of sexual intimacy : 

Making the diagnosis (of the illness) of a lady; shaking a beast or a 
bird by its leg, wing or tail; thrusting a piece of wood or a finger in its 
private parts; embracing or kissing it with the thought that it is of a feminine 
category; giving clothes, almsbowl; blanket or broom to or accepting these 
from a woman; reading to her or making signs to herd’^ 

(6) Praising or bowing down to a fellow of loose morals 
(ahacchanda) 

(7) Making an unknown person serve oned^t 

(8) Condemning religion (dhamma) and praising irreligion 

(adhamma) 

(9) Intimidating or surprising other 

(10) Forecasting something about the present or the futured®^ 

(11) If a sick nun is embraced by her mother, sister or daughter: 
(when a sick monk is embraced by his father, brother or son): and if a monk 
(nun) affords him (her) assistance, and thereby commits impurity 

(12) If, while a nun at night time or twilight secretes or passes 
urinary or other excretions, any four-footed animal (pasu) or a flying insect 
(pakkhijaie) touches an organ of feeling (or penetrates into an opening of 
her body) with her connivance^®® 

(13) If monks and nuns indulge in intercourse with a woman or a 
man respectively, created by gods through magied®"^ 

(14) Telling bad stories to, or making study with, or exchanging food, 
etc. while on tour with a nun either of one’s own gana or of another gana, 


178. 

Ibid., 

7, 13-78. 

179. 

Ibid., 

7, 79-91. 

180. 

Ibid., 

11, 82-83. 

181. 

Ibid., 

11, 86. 

182. 

Ibid., 

11, 9-10. 

183. 

Ibid., 

11, 64-67. 

184. 

Ibid., 

10, 7-8. 

185. 

Bfh. 

kalp., 4, 9-10. 

186. 

Ibid., 

5, 13-14. 

187. 

Ibid., 

5, 1-4. 
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with one’s mind full of anxious ponderings (ohaya-mana-sahkappe, cinta- 

soya-sagara-sampavitthe) 

(15) Telling a lot of stories at odd times in the company of women.’^s 

(16) Touring, studying, eating, easing nature or telling un-monkly 
(sssamana-paogga) stories to women in gardens, houses, monasteries or 
pleasure-houses, at doors, gates, water places, water banles, empty houses, or 
grass-stores, etc.^*° 

(17) Not trying to fmd out the ill when one hears about him.^®^ 

(18) Not trying to secure (essential) articles for the ill.^®® 

Begging and Food ; 

(1) Accepting royal food (raya-pinda), or food meant for the beasts, 
horses, elephants; food for the ill or for the guest; food meant to be distri¬ 
buted in famine; food taken out for the royal people or for the actors, 
wrestlers and such other people; food for caretakers of horses, elephants, 
peacocks, deer, etc; or for those who bring under control horses, elephants, 
etc.; food for those who massage (other’s) body, or for holders of the 
umbrella (over the king), for holders of weapons; or food for the chamber- 
lain or the door-keepers or the female servants in the harem.^®® 

(2) Ealing the ‘nivedana-pinda’,’®^ or food containing living beings, 
or ‘adhakarmika’ food, or eating deliberately that food which involves major 
or minor faults; i®® eating ‘pippuli’, or ‘pippali-powder’, ‘sihgabera’ or ‘sihga- 
bera-powder’, ‘bila’ or salt.^®® 

(3) Keeping the food (without any reason) for a long time and then 
eating it.^®^ 

(4) Re-swallowing vomited food at twilight or at night.^®* 

(5) Praising night-meal (rai-bhoyana) or eating food acquired by 
day at night or vice versa.^®® 


188. Nis. 8. 11. 

189. Ibid., 8, 10. 

190. Ibid., 8, 1-9. 

191. Ibid., 10, 36. 

192. Ibid., 10, 39. 

193. Ibid., 9, 1-6; 20-28. 

194. Ibid., 11, 81. 

195. Ibid., 10, 5-6; 19-27. 

196. Ibid., 11, 91. 

197. Ibid., 11, 78-79. 

198. Brh. Kalp., 5-10. 

199. Nis. 11, 73-77. 
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(6) Doing any fire-activity.^®® 

(7) Accepting food or drink from the ksatriya kings when they are 
in the ‘uttara-sala’, in the horse-stable or in the elephant-stable or have gone 
to secret places, counsel-halls or private apartments.^^ 

(8) Accepting food that is given up, or ‘saihsrsta pinda’, or food for 
the orphans or beggars.^®^ 

(9) Obtaining milk, curds, butter, oil, molasses or sugar from the 
store-house.^®® 

(10) Accepting food from those who eat flesh, fish or skins, or from 
those who are about to start on or are about to return from a pilgrimage or 
a tour.®®* 

(11) If a monk who takes his food at the rising of the sun, and satis¬ 
fies his wants to eat before the sun sets, having received, etc., eats it well 
and without hesitation (or: well, but with hesitation, or: suffering, but 
without hesitation, or; suffering, but with hesitation), and then notes “the 
sun is not yet risen”, or “is already set” and then throws or wipes away 
Avhat he has in his mouth, hand or vessel, then he does not sin. (But) if 
he eats ii himself or gives it to another, then he (guilty of eating during 
night-time) incurs the caiimmasiyam pariharatthana anugghaiyaih.®®® 

(12) MLxing the harbourer’s alms or liking to do so.®®® 

(13) If, one Avhile on the begging tour, not reluming to the monas¬ 
tery before the night sets in. happens xo reach an army camp.®®^ 

Clothing : 

(1) Going against one’s usual practice, putting on clothes among those 
who put it, remaining naked among those who wear clothes, remaining 
clothed among those who do not put clothes, or remaining naked among the 
naked.®®® 


200. Ibid., 11, 84-80. 

201. Ibid., 8, 13-17. 

202. Ibid. 

203. Ibid. 

204. Ibid., 9,10-17. 

205. Brh. Kalp. 5, 6-9. (Transl. LA., 39, pp. 257ff.). 

206. Ibid., 2, 18. 

207. Ibid., 3, 34. 

208. Nis., 11, 87-90, 
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(2) Making, holding or using iron-pots, copper-pots, lead-vessels, 
glass-bowls or pots ot silver, gold, jewel, ivory, horn, skin or shell?'*® 


Residence : 

(1) Making a known or an unknown person stay in the upasraya 
either for a full night or for half a night.^^^^ 

(2) Staying outside the monastery or the lodge for more than three 
nights (i.e. days) 

Touring and Stay: 

(1) Wandering from village to village during the first showers 
(pajama paiisa), or when regular rains have started/^^^ 

(2) Frequently entering into or coming out of inimical, anarchical 
or rebellion-infested regions, or approving of anybody else doing sq.^^*** 

(3) Entering into or going out of the following ten cities twice or 
thrice in a month : Campa, Mahura, Vanarasi, Savatthi, Saeya, Kampilla, 
Kosambi, Mihila, Hatthinaiira and Rayagiha.^^^ 

(4) Spending the rainy season in the company (?) of a heretic.^^^ 
Death : 

(1) Praising the fooFs death (balamarana), death caused by falling 
from the mountain, a precipice or a tree, death through drowning, through 
eating poison, with a weapon, or by letting one’s body exposed to the 
vultures.21® 

(E) AIJAVATTHAPPA: 

(1) Stealing from the members of one’s own sect. 

(2) Stealing from the members of another sect. 

(3) Striking with the fist.^i^ 


209. Ibid., 11, 1-3. 

210. Ibid., 8, 12. 

211. Ibid., 10, 13. 

212. Ibid., 10, 40-43. 

213. Ibid., 11, 71; Bfh. fcalp. 1, 38. 

214. Nis., 9,19. 

215. Ibid., 10, 46. 

216. Ibid., 11, 92. 

217. Bfh. katp, 4, 3. 
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(F) PARANCIYA: 

(1) For a criminal. 

(2) For a careless fellow. 

(3) For a sodomite.^^® 

Besides these, masturbation, sexual intercourse and taking a night 
meal are called the three ‘anugghaiyas’.^is 

^Ahdlahusae noma vavahdre^: ‘If a monk who is doing penance goes 
out of the service of the elders and there perchance commits a fault, and 
the elder hear of it, either coming themselves or hearing it from others, 
then one may proceed towards him in the lightest way (ahalahusae n^a 
vavah^e) ”.220 


218. Ibid,, 4, 2. 

219. Ibid., 4. 1. 

220. Ibid., 5, 53.; 

Schubring (/.a., Vol. 39, p. 2G7, £n. 45) adds the following note to this: 

The vavahara, the procedure towards a transgressor, is five-fold: divided in 
figama, suya, ana, dharana, and jiya-vavahara, according as the canon, tradition, 
a rule, a charge, or a custom fixes it (see Leumann, Jltakalpa, p. 2). The second 
kind occurs in IV: 25. We never meet at least in the Kalpa and Vyavahdra-sutras 
with another procedure as the *aha-lahusaga’. I think the commentators are wrong 
or their statements belong to a later time, when they (Curni to Bhashya V, 359 foil. 
= V. bh. II, 85) give ‘vavahara’ as fasts and divide it nine-fold in this way: — 


guruo 

1 month 

tarn 

atthamenam 

vaha'i 

gurugatarao 

4 months 

i> 

dasamenaih 

•9 

aha-guruo 

6 months 


duvalasamenaih 

99 

lahuo 

30 days 

te 

chhatthenam 

99 

laghugatarad 

25 days 

99 

chaiitlhenarii 

99 

aha-lahuo 

20 days 

99 

ayambilenam 

99 

lahusao 

15 days 

99 

ega-ttanenam 

99 

lahusatarad 

10 days 

99 

purimaddhepazh 

•» 

alia-lahusao 

5 days 

99 

niwlenam 

H 
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IMPORTANT SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT TERMS 


A 

Abaddhiya —^name of a schism brought about by Gutthamahila. (80) 
Abhiggaha —a vow. 

Ablfiihadcb —(food) brought from a distance. (293) 

Abhisega —a person well-read in the sutras and fit for the post of an acarya; 

sometimes equated with the upadhyaya. (369, 370) 

Abhisega —^a nun fit to occupy the post of a pravartini. (470) 

Acela —^nude. (161) 

Acchejja —(food) taken by force (from others) for offering it to a monk or 
nun. (294) 

Addhapalitankd —a particular posture involving the placing of one foot on 
the thigh and standing facing the sun, with arms held up. (188) 
Addhapetd —a method of begging alms. (169) 

Addhaphdlaha —the monks who are said to have started the practice of 
wearing a piece of cloth after the famine in Magadha and who, accord¬ 
ing to the Digambaras, were the forerunners of the 6vetambaras. (81) 
Addhoruga —^Waist-cloth worn by a nun. (480) 

Adinnaddria —stealing or theft. (204) 

Agama —the sacred texts, the canon. (16ff) 

Agiyattha —a novice, a junior who is as yet not well-versed in the sacred lore 
or in the practice of monastic rules. (248) 

Ahdkamma —^sinful activity; activity injurious to living beings. (283, 284, 
288, 477) 

Ahimsd —verbal, mental and physical non-violence. (205, 206, 432, 460, 572, 
576) 

Aibhumi —an area limited by the householder where a monk is forbidden to 
enter for alms. (169) 

A'isesa —^privilege (as in the case of the acarya and others). (220) 

Ajiva —^a class of ascetics. (44) 

Ajlvika — a system founded by Gosala, a disciple and contemporary of Maha- 
vira. (74ff) 

Ajlva-^pinda —^acquiring food on the strength of one’s own caste or family or 
art, etc. (296) 

Ajjd —a term of address to a nun. 

Ajjava —^non-deceit or straightforwardness. (206)^ 

Ajjhatthawisohri—purification of the tainted soul. 

3ULL. DCRI. 77 
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Ajjhoyara —supplemented food, the original quantity of which was increased 
for offering it in charity. (295) 

Aloyand —confession of transgressions before the guru. (153, 308, 309, 312, 
338, 346, 399, 408, 427,428, 441, 460, 583) 

Amndya —^school (of instruction). 

Amrakubjdsana —^remaining in a curved posture like the mango. (194) 

And —^a prescribed rule. (235, 600) 

Anasana — fasting. (187) 

Anavatthappd —temporary expulsion from the Order due to transgression. 

(153, 237, 330, 338, 377, 391, 401; 414; 416; 433; 599) 

Anga —a group of texts of the Jaina canon. (17, 23, 35) 

Angabdhira —the group of texts which falls outside the Anga category. (35) 
Angara —a fault involved in showing too much attachment for food either 
for its taste or for its fragrance. (306) 

Anlsattha —(food) given without the consent of all its owners. (295) 
Annautthiya —a heretic, a person belonging to some other faith. (241, 312) 
Antarijjaga —an undergarment (of linen in the case of a monk). (162) 
Antevdsi —a novice, a student. (143, 217, 514) 

Antoniyamsam —^garment covering the body from the waist up to the half 
of the thighs of a nun. (481) 

Anugghdiya —^see ‘ugghaiya.^ 

Anurmd —^the ceremony of conferring authority. (149, 318) 

Anuppehd —^reflections (over the nature of worldly life, etc.) (185, 354, 357, 
453) 

—^pondering over the read material from a sacred text. (181) 
Anuyoga —a classification of the Digambara texts, viz., prathama*^, karana®, 
dravya® and carana®. (36) 

Anvaya —a line (of monks) ? 

Apariggaha —^non-possession, non-attachment. (435) 

Aparinaya —raw, not ripe, not transformed. 

— (food) given without the consent of all its owners. (300) 
Ap-kdya —^water-bodies. 

Ardhaphdlaka —^monks wearing a piece of cloth. (81) 

Ari —a needle used in stitching shoes. (407) 

Arihanta —the Tirthankara. 

Arovand —the way of dealing with a transgressor who had again committed 
a fault while undergoing a punishment for a previous one. (154) 
Asana —^bodily posture. 

Asiva —a calamity, an emergency. (244, 389) 

Assava —influx of Karma matter into the soul. (4, 358) 

Atta-jhana—a type of bad meditation. (180) 

Atthaporm —the time when the meaning of a text is explained. (315) 
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Atthikdya—Rve of the six substances (jiva, ajiva, dharma, adharma and 
akasa), excepting Kala. 

Aupagrdhika—see ‘Uvaggatiya\ 

Avarta —^mental attitude. (458) 

Avassai/ft—essential daily duties of a monk which form the necessary items 
of his daily routine. (456) 

Avijjd —ignorance. (5) 

Avvattaga —name of a schism brought about by Asadha. (79) 

Ayambila —pure food like boiled rice unmixed with anything else. (195) 
Ayambilavaddhaviana-tavokarmna —a particular penance lasting for fourteen 
years, three months and twenty days. (195) 
Aydnabhandanikkhevanasamiti —proper deposition of one’s requisites. (204) 
Aydra —pure, disciplined mode of behaviour. 

Aydrabhandaga —requisites e.ssential for the disciplined mode of behaviour 
and permitted by the law. (413) 

Aydrapakappa — rules or code of monastic conduct. (218 313) 

Ayariya —head of a group of monks. (145, 146, 222, 223, 247, 271, 309; 310; 
329; 336; 369; 379; 381; 380; 381; 384, 388, 390, 399, 431, 432, 443, 444; 
446; 468, 514, 571) 

Ayariyaiivajjhdya —an officer who does the duties both of the acarya as well 
as those of the upadhyaya as the occasion demands. (144, 145, 219, 
221, 249, 579, 580, 581) 


B 

Bdhiraniyamsam —a piece of cloth worn by a nun covering her body from 
the waist up to the ankles. (481) 

Bahuraya —name of a schism started by Jamali. (79) 

BdlamaraTia —fool’s death, i.e. death in an improper way. (203) 

Bdlatava —improperly practised penance. (189) 

Bali—^a circle or group of monks. (538, 550, 554, 558) 

Bdyara —^major, great. (204) 

Bhadanta —a term of respectful address. (514, 595) 

Bharidaga —^requisites. (165) 

Bhdsa —a category of commentarial literature on the canonical texts. (32) 
Bhattapaccakkhdna —a mode of death which involves fast unto death. (200, 
321, 461) 

Bhattaparirmd —renunciation of food. (321) 

Bhattdraka —an honorific title of a Jaina church officer. (137, 448, 514) 
Bhattesand —^begging of food. (See ‘goyarf) 

Bhdvapujd —^mental worship. (427, 461) 

Bhdvasamvara —temperament for the stoppage of the influx of karmic matter , 
(See ‘saihvara’). 
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Bhikkhdyariyd —^the begging round. (187) 

Bhikkhu —the monk. (369, 371, 385) 

Bhikkhuni —the nun. (471) 

Bodiya —^name of a schism which was supposed to be the fore-runner of the 
Digambaras, according to the ^vetambara version. (81, 382, 385, 398) 
Bohi —Enlightenment. (4, 358) 


Caitya —a shrine. (383) 

Caityavandana —^paying homage to a shrine. (396, 427) 

Caityavdsin —a school advocating stay in a caitya or temple. (529, 542, 558) 
Calani —^garment covering the lower half of a nun. (480 > 

Candagavejjha —a kind of penance. (417) 

CarayjCL-karana —pure mode of conduct. (211. 372n) 

Cdrana-muni —monk having the power to fly up in the air, or one who 
is constantly moving. (316) 

Cauddasapuvvadhara —one who is well-versed in the fourteen Puvvas. (374) 
Cdiijjdma-dhamma —the fourfold religion of Parsva as referred to by the 
Buddhist texts. (61) 

Caiivvimsatitihava —^salutation to the twenty-four Jinas. (187, 456) 
Chadd^ya —(food) given in a careless manner so that it fell scattered on 
the earth. (301) 

Chakkdya —six kinds of living beings. 

Chatta —^an umbrella. (277, 412) 

Chattha —a fast up to the sixth meal. (188) 

Chailmattha —^a person devoid of omniscience. (203) 

Chedapdti — pustaka —^a kind of book. (424) 

Chedvatthdvand —re-consecration consequent to the losing of the entire par- 
yaya on the part of a transgressor. (See ‘cheya’) 

Cheya —a prayascitta which involves “the loss of a part of the monk’s eccle¬ 
siastical rank among his brethren, which dates from his second recep¬ 
tion, the definitive consecration to the vow.” (153, 227, 230, 235, 338, 
376, 401, 414, 416, 433, 436, 445; 471; 494; 579ff.) 

Cheyasutta —a group of six texts of the Svetambara canon. 

CilimiVi, ^kd —a curtain used to cover the entrance of a nunnery. (225, 278, 
394, 409, 410, 485) 

Colapatta —a piece of cloth used by the monk to cover his private parts. (245, 
259, 260, 279, 311, 312, 368, 403; 406; 427; 431) 

Curi'M-pvnda —alms obtained by the use of powders endowing supernatural 
powers to the user. (298) 

Cuiini —a class of commentarial literature. (33) 
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JDagala—a piece of stone or of brick (used for cleaning the anus?). (406) 
Danda—stick or staff used by a monk (273, 274, 287) 

Danddsana —^lying straight like a staff. (188, 194) 

Dantasodhana —teeth-cleaner. (484) 

Data—a single unbroken offering, especially of food or drink. (250) 
Dhai-pinda —^food obtained by acting as a nurse. (295) 

Dhamma-jhdna —^^an auspicious type of meditation. (181) 

Dhammakahd —a religious discourse or story. (185, 354, 452) 

Dhammakaraka —a pot with a straining arrangement for water. (407) 
Dhammantevdsi —one who has become the disciple of a particular acarya 
purely for religious instructions. (143) 

Dhdrand —charge. (235, 600) 

Dhuma —a kind of fault resulting from the condemnation of food for its bad 
taste or quality. (306) 

Ditthi —philosophical or doctrinal viewpoint. (20) 

Ditthivdya —name of the twelfth Anga of the Jaina canon containing the 
fourteen Puvvas. (19ff) 

Dokiriyd —name of a schism started by Ganga. (79) 

Dugunchiya kula —lowly or condemned or disagreeable family. (264, 308, 312) 
Dulpinda —alms obtained by acting as a messenger. (296) 

E 

Egallaviharapadiind —an ascetic practice which requires isolation from the 
rest of the members of a group. (580) 

Egdvall —a penance. (419) 

Esand dosa —^faulty or improper seeking of alms. (299ff) 

Esamya —^pure, acceptable, (437) 


G 

Gaccha —^a unit of three or seven monks or nuns. (231, 331, 337, 338, 360, 361, 
369, 372, 442) 

Gacchavdsin —^a monk who lives a corporate life as a member of a Gaccha. 
Gana—a group of three monks. 

—“the school which is derived from one teacher.’* 

—a group of three Kulas. (150, 228, 229, 230, 331, 337, 371; 372) 
Ganacintaka —administrator of the Gana, (404) 

Ganahara —^head of a gana 

—chief disciple of the Tirthahkara. (148, 224, 336, 353, 374, 443, 
444, 499, 503, 571) 
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Gananganiya —monk who changes his gana frequently within six months. 
(150, 229, 422) 

Gandvaccheini —a female officer of nuns equivalent to the Ganavacchedaka. 
(470, 504) 

Ga'mvaccheiya —^head of a section of a gana. (221, 222, 223, 236, 249, 330, 580) 
Gandipustaka —a kind of book. (424) 

Garii—head of a gana. (146ff, 225, 444, 514) 

Ganini —^head of the gana among the nuns. (468, 498, 502) 

Gdratthiya —a householder. (312) 

Geruya —a class of ascetics. (44) 

Ghadimattaya —a kind of pot. (411) 

Ghanatava —a peculiar method of practising fasts. (189) 

Ghattaka —a kind of stone with which begging-bowls were burnished. (268) 
Glyattha —a well-read monk. (390, 396, 408) 

Cocchaga —a small broom used for cleaning the cloth covering the begging 
bowl. (42, 167, 179, 270, 279, 311, 412; 484) 

Godohiya —^^a particular posture in which one sits as when milching a cow. 
(188, 451) 

Gomuttiyd —a peculiar zigzag way of begging alms. (169) 

Gomuttiydhandha —a method of tying a broken pot. (269) 

Goyan —^the begging-round. (280, 312) 

Gulikd —^bark garment. 

—pill. (407, 408, 434, 439) 

Gumma —a small unit forming a part of a gaccha. (232, 331) 

GunarayaTm —a kind of penance involving fasting. (196) 

Gutti —omental, verbal and physical self-control. (201, 206, 322, 332, 346, 357; 
432; 453; 460; 487; 500) 


I 

Ingini marana —a mode of death. (201) 

Iriyd —^movement of limbs or walking. (204) 

Ittara anasami —short-term fasting. (188) 

J 

Jairw mudrd —standing in a Kayotsarga posture with hands let loose and 
keeping the feet parallel at a distance of four ahgulas from each other. 

(459) 

Jtti thera —monk who is sixty years old. (144) 

Jdndvam —a spell which empowers a person to know the whereabouts of 
another person. (421) 

Janghdcdrana —a monk who can fly up in the air by means of supernatural 
powers. (200. 311n) 
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Javaniyd —a curtain. (274) 

Jhdna —^meditation. (ISOff, 352) 

Jina —the Tlrthahkara. 

Jinakappa —a stricter mode of monk life. (82, 164, 232, 250, 259, 278, 279; 374; 
390; 404; 418) 

Jinindatthava —singing in praise of the Jina. (312) 

Jtvapaesiya —^name of a schism started by Tisyagupta. (79) 

Jiya-vavahdra —custom. (600n) 

Joga pinda —alms obtained by the use or display of supernatural powers. (299) 

K 

Kaccha —a kind of book. (424) 

Kdlikasruta —texts meant to be read at a prescribed time. (316) 

Kalldria —^purificatory punishment (after washing of clothes). (261) 
Kalldnaga —^five auspicious events in the life of a Tirthahkara. 

Kamadhaya —a pot used by monks. (272) 

Kambala —a blanket. (166, 276) 

Kancuka —^bodice worn by a nun. (481) 

Kanagdvali —a particular penance lasting for five years, nine months and 
eighteen days. (196, 198) 

Kappa —^mode of life. 

Kasdya —the fourfold passions, anger, pride, deceit and greed. (206) 
Kdilssagga —non-attachment towards the body. (187) 

Kdyakilesa —^mortification of the body, (187, 188) 

Kevala ndyu —omniscience. (66, 69) 

Khdmand —apologising for an offence or transgression. 

Khandhakaranl —a garment worn by a nun. (482) 

Khanti —^forbearance. (206) 

Khola —clothes dripped in milk and dried. (408, 434, 439) 

Khxiddaga —a novice. (217) 

Khuddiyd —:an unconfirmed nun. (471) 

Ki'ikamma —salutation, paying respect. (458) 

Klya —(food) brought or bought on exchange (for offering it to a monk or 
nun). (292) 

Koha pinda —alms obtained out of anger. (297) 

Kosa —an apparatus used in taking out that part of the skin where a snake 
has bitten a monk. (407) 

Kosaka —^nail protector made of leather. (407) 

Kv4amuha —a pot to deposit medicines for or the excreta of the ill. (406) 
Kula —^the school founded by a teacher and consisting of his immediate dis¬ 
ciples. 

—“the succession of teachers in one line.” 
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—a group of disciples of one acarya, sometimes equated with anvaya’ 
or ‘gaccha*. (151, 230, 331, 338, 372) 

Kukkutdsana —a peculiar bodily x>osture. (562, 566) 

Kulathera —an elderly monk who manages the affairs of the Kula. (Simi¬ 
larly ‘ganathera’ and ‘Sanghathera’). (144) 

Kundt —a water-pot. (450) 

Kundikd —a small water-pot. (342, 370) 

Kurcaka —^name of a sect. (125, 126, 447, 483). 

Kuttiydvana —^a shop where requisites for the renunciation ceremony were 
sold. (142) 


L 

Laddhi —supernatural power. (400) 

Lakutdsana —a peculiar posture in which one’s hands and feet touch the 
ground and the rest of the body is lifted up. (194) 

Langadasdti —flying down without letting the back touch the ground. (188) 
Latthi —a stick. (273, 274) 

Lessd —‘soul-tinge’ which changes according to the nature of the actions 
of a i>erson. (199) 

Leva —a coating applied to the begging bowl. (266) 

Linga —an essentiality of monkhood, like nudity, etc.; outward religious 
marks. (161) 

Lohha^pivda —^food acquired out of greed. (297) 

Loya —the practice of pulling out the hair on the head (in five handfuls). 
(209, 317, 324ff) 

Luttasirao—one whose head is tonsured. (325) 

M 

Mahdmandaldcdrya —^head of a unit of monks, (129, 514) 

Mahdsdvajjakiriyd —^a major sinful act. (159) 

Mahattariyd —a senior nun. (471) 

Mahavvaya —a major vow. These are five; ahimsa, satya, asteya, brahma- 
carya and aparigraha. (204) 

Maijhima gii/attkor—one who has studied the Chedasutras. (390) 

Makkhiya —(food given with a pot or a hand) besmeared (with impure or 
unfit articles). (299) 

Mallaya —a small pot used by monks for depositing cough and mucus. (271) 
Mdlohada —(food) brought from a high place. (294) 

Mavupajjava indfoa —^thought reading. (200) 

Mdna pivdcL —^food obtained out of pride for personal ability. (297) 
Man4ala —a small group or unit of monks under a mandalacarya. (136) 
Ma^aldcdrya —^head of a group of monks. (136, 137) 
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Mandalt—a group of monks formed for various reasons, (234) 

—a group of monks taking food together and bound by a common 
samacari. 

Mandalt-nisijjd —sitting in circle for study. (316, 423) 

Mandali—Upajivaka—a monk who was a member of a mandali and who 
ate food with the other members of the same. (234) 

Manta-pivda —^food obtained by the use of spells or magic. (298) 
Mattaya—an earthen vessel used for depositing rare articles like those for 
the ill, etc. (271, 279, 287, 311, 413, 484) 

Mdyd-pinda —food secured out of deceit. (297) 

Mayurapiccha —peacock-feather broom. (559) 

Micchatta —wrong belief. (185) 

Misa —(food) which was cooked for charity as well as for family require*- 
ments. (291) 

Mokkha —liberation (from the recurrence of worldly existence in any form) 
(3ff.) 

Mucchd —attachment. (162. 116n) 

Mudrikdbandha —a method of tying a broken pot. (269) 

Muhanantaga —mouth-picce. (273) 

Muhapattl —a piece of cloth tied over the mouth to prevent small insects 
entering one’s mouth. (167, 179, 260, 273, 279, 312, 368; 412; 427; 
429, 431) 

Muktdsukti rmidrd —similar to the Vandana mudra’ and with the fingers of 
the hands brought close together. (459) 

Miila—a prayascitta involving the complete wiping out of the paryaya of 
a monk and his conseque it re-initiation. (153, 237, 330, 338, 376, 377, 
391, 401, 403, 414, 416, 433, 434: 436; 445) 

Mula-guna —the basic vow. (211. 372n, 357) 

Mfda-piridci —alms obtained by the use of vasikarana, etc. (299) 

Miilasutta —a group of four texts of the Svetambara canon. (18, 24) 
Musdvdya —a lie, false speech. (204) 

Mustipustaka —a type of book. (424) 

Muttdvall —a penance lasting for three years and ten months. (196) 

Mutti —non-attachment. (206) 


N 

Nakhaharani —nail cutter, (484) 

Ndlikd —a stick used to test the depth of water. (245, 412, 515) 
Ndmakarana —changing the name of the person who has embraced monk¬ 
hood. (442) 

Nandibhami —a kind of pot. (407) 

Ndtaputta —^Mahavira. (62) 

PULL. DCRI. 78 
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Navakodiparisuddha —pure in nine ways. (176) 

Jfaya —^name of the clan to which Mahavira belonged. (65) 

Ifesajjitd —sitting in such a way as to let the soles of the feet and the but¬ 
tocks touch the ground. (188) 

Nihb5;na —‘going out’; liberation. 

—‘subjective awareness of the freed state’. 

—‘complete annihilation of craving’. (3) 

Niggantha —‘the bondless’, an ascetic, especially the Jaina monk (44, 89, 97, 
125, 356, 559) 

Nijjard —the dissipation of karmic matter. (185, 358) 

Nijjuhana —the omission of a person from a particular gana. (230) 

Nijjutti —a type of commentarial literature on the canonical texts. (30) 
Nikdmabhoyana—eating more than thirty-two morsels of food for several 
days. (306) 

Nikkhamana —^renouncing the worldly mode of life. 

Nikkhitta —(food) lying or thrown on (a living substratum). (300) 
Nimitta-pinda —food obtained by acting as an interpreter of omens. (296) 
Nippicchaka —a sect not using a broom. (549) 

Nirydpaka —one who helps a defaulter to re-attain proper conduct. (337) 
Nisadydsana —^sitting with closed legs. (194) 

Nisejjd —a cloth seat-cover. (260, 272, 427) 

Nisdhiyd —a place of study. (184, 207) 

Niydna —remunerative hankering as a price for one’s penance. (180, 321) 
Niyativdya —the theory of fatalism advocated by Gosala, the founder of the 
Ajivika sect. (75) 

Nojiva —name of a schism started by Rohagupta. (80) 

O 

Oha iivahi —^requisites of essential use. (165, 278) 

Ohindna —clairvoyance. (200) 

Okacchiya —a piece of cloth covering the breasts and the back of a nun. (481) 
Omaravmya —a monk having less standing in the order; a junior monk. (143) 

P 

Paccdkkhdna —self-denial. (245, 349, 457) 

Pacchdga —a covering, a piece of cloth. (259, 263) 

Pacchdfcamma—subsequent action. (298) 

Padala —^pieces of cloth used in covering the alms-bowl. (270, 279, 287, 412, 
484) 

Padiggaha —alms-bowl. (142) 

Padiggohadhdri —a Jinakalpika monk using begging-bowl. (404) 

Pdtjiihdriya —^returnable, that which is to be returned to the owner. (167, 
275) 
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PadifcfcttTi'Wt7?'fl'"~cond6innation of one’s transgressions either daily (devasiya) ’ 
or nightly (raiya) or fortnightly (pakkhiya) or four-monthly (caiim- 
masiya) or yearly (saihvacchariya). (153, 180, 187, 257, 311, 312; 338; 
346, 348, 457, 460, 520) 

Padilehana —scanning of or inspecting requisites and the place of occupation. 
(179, 310, 312, 388, 410, 425, 427) 

Padimd —‘the standards that a layman is expected to observe. They are 
eleven in number,’ and prepare a person to attain to the discipline of 
monk life. (6. 32n, lOOfl, 232, 396) 

Padmdsana —a posture in which the feet were kept crossed and touching 
one’s thighs. (458) 

Pdhu^iya —(food) given before the proper time and set aside for a monk. 
(292) 

Pdinna —a group of ten texts of the Svetaihbara canon. (17, 27) 

Pajjdya —standing or seniority expressed in the number of years spent in 
the Order. (226) 

Pajjosana —rain-retreat. (325, 383) 

Pakkhiyakhdmand — fortnightly pardon-seeking. 

Palitaiikd —sitting in a padmasana posture. (188) 

Paliiiiica’ijiu —confession of a fault with deceit. (154) 

Pamdndhdrl —a person eating the normal quantity of food, i.e., 32 morsels, 
each of the size of a hen’s egg. (See ‘unoyariya’) 

Pdmicca —(food) bought on credit (for the sake of offering it to a monk.) 
(292) 

Pdnaivdya —injury to living beings. (204) 

Pancaidma-dhamma —the fivefol ’ religion as enunciated by Mahavira who 
added the fifth vow of celibacy to the group of four vows laid down, 
by Parsvanatha. (62, 72) 

Pancamiitthiya loya —see *loya’. (209) 

Pancanamokkdra —salutation to the five dignitaries : arhat, siddha, acarya. 

upadhyaya and sadhu. (321) 

Pancaraindiya cheya —^five days’ suspension. (235) 

Pdnipadiggdhi —one who eats food in the palm of his hand. (250, 278. 390n) 
Pdnivisohana —the method of scanning the cloth by taking every portion of 
it on one’s palms to see whether it contains any living beings. (179) 
Pdnipdtta —see ‘panipadiggahl’. 

Pdmyahhoyana —^meal with profuse ghee or oil. (306, 358) 

Pdovagamana —a mode of death in which one stands motionless without any 
food, like a tree, till death overtakes one. (201, 318, 321, 329) 

Pdoyara —(food) exposed to light or exhibited. (292) 

PdpcLsruta —^heretical or sinful sciences. (185) 

Pappkodana —the act of shaking the garment while doing pratilekhana. (179) 
Paramdhamsa —a class of naked ascetics in Brahmanism. (11. 47n) 
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Pdranciyd —expulsion from the Order due to a major transgression. (153, 237, 
330, 338, 376, 377, 378, 388, 391; 394; 401; 414; 416; 433, 434; 436; 447) 
Parasamaya —heretical creed. (425) 

Paribbdjaka — a wandering ascetic. 

Paribhoga-dosa —^faults pertaining to the method of eating food, its quantity, 
etc. (170ff) 

Pariggaha —^possession. (205, 341) 

Parihdra —a sort of punishment for transgression which requires the defaulter 
to undergo it in isolation from the rest of his group. (227, 230, 235, 
236, 240, 241, 328. 633n; 330; 338; 376; 379; 446; 471; 473; 579ff.; 
581ff.) 

Parihdravisuddki —^the process of undergoing the parihara punishment by a 
group of monks. (154) 

Pansaha —the twenty-two troubles which a monk is expected to overcome. 
(207) 

Pariydsiya —stale. (284, 327) 

Pariyattand —repetition of the reading of a text. (185) 

Pariyattiya —(food) brought on exchange (by the householder for offering 
it to a monk). (293) 

Pariydya-thera —a monk who has twenty years standing in monkhood. (144) 
Pdrsvdsana —flying on one side. (194) 

Paryankdsana —a bodily posture. (354, 458, 565) 

Pdsattha —a person of loose behaviour. (285) 

Pdsavaccijjd therd —^monks belonging to the ascetic order of Parsvanatha.. 
(60ff) 

Patangavlhi —a random way of begging alms like the flying of a kite. (169) 
Pafta—^waist-cloth worn by a nun. (480) 

Pattdbandha —a piece of string used in tying a pot. (269) 

Paftdvall —^list of pontifical succession. (15) 

Pdvasuya —see ‘papasruta.' 

Pavatti —^a person looking after the requirements of the members of a 
gaccha. (145, 224, 371, 399, 443, 444; 456) 

Pavattinl —a senior nun managing the affairs of a group of nuns. (380, 381, 
397, 468ff, 487, 502, 503, 504, 505; 579) 

Pavvajjd —^renunciation. (142, 216, 317, 466). 

Pavvajjdddyaga —^the acarya who initiates a novice. (337) 

Pavvdvav^ntevdsi —^a junior monk who has been initiated but not confirmed. 
(143) 

Pavvdvandyariya —the acarya who initiates a person into the Order. (146) 
Pdya —alms-bowl. (265, 311) 

Pdywcchitta —^punishment for transgression. (153ff.) 

Pdyakesariyd —a piece of cloth used in cleaning the alms-bowl. (270) 
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Poyalefianiya^a small stick of a tree used for cleaning the mud from one’s 
feet in the rainy season. (277, 406) 

Pdyanijjoga—the alms-bowl and its other accessories. (2G0, 269) 
Pdyapadilehaniyd —see ‘payakesariya’. 

Pdyapunchana —^broom used by monks. (272) 

Pdyatthdvana —a piece of woollen cloth used to protect the begging-bowl from 
dust. (270) 

Petd —a method of bogging alms. (169) 

Phaddaga —a part of a ‘gumma’. (233, 331, 374) 

Phalaga —a plank used for sleeping over. (406) 

Phdsuya —pure. (437) 

Picchiya —(peacock) feather-broom used by Digambara monks. (341, 450) 
Pidha —a stool. (406) 

Pldhaga —a seat used occasionally by monks. (276) 

Pihiya — (food kept in a receptacle) closed (with a seal). (300) 

Pindesand —the begging of alms. 

Poggala —^matter; flesh; a fruit. (4, 173) 

Porisi —quarter of a day. (175, 179) 

Pucchand —asking difflculties from a text. (185) 

Pul —impure, (290) 

Purekamma —previous activity; action preceding some other act. (170) 
Puvva —a group of fourteen texts supposed to have formed the twelfth Anga 
of the Jaina canon. (19ff, 34, 58, 61, 390, 444) 

R 

Rdga —attachment. 

Raihhoyana —^night-meal. (205, 281, 286, 537) 

RaiTfiya —a senior monk. (143. 15n, 443, 444, 456) 

Rasaparicedya —giving up of dainty food. (187) 

Rayaharana —a broom used by monks to cleanse a spot. (27211, 277, 279, 287, 
367, 368, 427, 484) 

Rayandhiya —a senior monk. (368) 

RayaiffivaVi —a penance lasting for five years, two months and twenty-eight 
days. (197) 

Rdyapindd —^royal food. 

—^food given by a king. (172) 

Rayattdna —alms-bowl cleaner. (271, 279, 412, 484) 

Rudda-jhdna —a type of inauspicious meditation. (181) 
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Sabala —^major faults, twenty-one in number. (207) 

Sacitta —full of life, conscious. 

Saddhdna —a prayascitta involving the giving up of sinful activities or pas¬ 
sions by the transgressor and his re-affirming the faith in true religion. 
(338, 339, 447) 

Sdgdriya —the host who gives shelter to a monk or nun. (282, 584) 

Sdhd —“the lines which branch off from one teacher.” (331, 464) 

Sdhariya —(food) brought from a distance. (300) 

Sajjhdya —study. (183ff, 313, 319, 352, 425) 

Sakka —a class of ascetics. (44) 

Sallehand —^fast unto death. (201) 

Samdhi —concentration. (182) 

Sdmdiya —tranquility of mind; or mental equipoise. (187, 456) 

Sdmaiyacdritta —^life of ascetic discipline, life of mental tranquility. 

Samana —the wandering ascetic, especially Jaina or Buddhist. (44ff, 325) 
Sdmanera —a junior disciple under probation. (143) 

Sdmdtydri—a controlled mode of behaviour. (211, 249, 308, 413, 423) 
Samhhoga —^a group of monks bound together by identical Samacarl, and 
taking food together. 

—*a group of monks begging alms in one district only.’ 

—a unit or group of monks following one samacarl, taking meals to¬ 
gether, studying together, and for the purpose of confession and 
service acting as a compact unit. (151, 233, 331, 374, 515, 516) 
Sambuydvatta —a method of begging alms. (169) 

Samghddl —a garment worn by a nun. (263, 481, 585, 593) 

Samiti—carefulness in different activities. (291, 206, 322, 332, 357, 414, 432, 
453, 460, 487, 500) 

Samkhadi —a feast (food from which is disallowed to monks and nuns)* 
(584) 

Samlinayd —self-control. (188) 

Sam7natta—equanimity; religious belief or conviction. (207) 

Samosarana —a religious assembly; a sermon. (481) 

Samputaphalaka-pustaka —a kind of book. (424) 

Sarhsdra —cycle of worldly existence. 

Samthdra —^bedding. (167, 274ff, 342, 406, 427, 492) 

Samthdragapatta —^bed-sheet or cover. (260, 276) 

Samuccheiya —^name of a schism brought about byAsvamitra. (79) 
Samukkasana —^the expulsion of a person holding office if he lost the 
confidence of his followers. (238) 

Samvarti —stoppage of the influx of karmic matter. (4, 358) 

Samvega —^liking for religious life. 

Samyagdarsana —right faith. 
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Sangha —ascetic congregation. 

Saiijoyanddosa —mixing different kinds of food articles for extracting better 
taste. (305) 

SanjoyaTm pdyacchitta —punishment prescribed in the case of a person com¬ 
mitting several transgressions pertaining to one item of monastic 
discipline, (i.e. two transgressions regarding [ood). (154) 

Sankiya —(food of) doubtful (purity). (299) 

Santard cheya —the method of relatively diminishing the seniority of a 
transgressor when he commits further transgressions while under¬ 
going prayascitta for a previous fault. (236) 

Santhava —praising (the donor either before [pure] or after [paccha] getting 
food). (298) 

Sdrand —^reminding one of one’s duties. (373) 

Savddisayandsana —a posture: lying motionless like a corpse. (451) 

Sdvaya —a layfollower. 

Savvabhhadda —a penance. (197) 

Sedhitava —a method of practising fasts. (189) 

Seha —a disciple on probation. (143, 217) 

Sejjdyara —a person who has given lodging to a monk or a nun. (172, 282, 283, 
367, 415, 477, 490). 

Siddhdnta —the ^agama’ or Jaina canon or Jaina doctrines. (16). 
Sthanikklliya —a penance lasting for six years, two months and twelve days. 
(197) 

Sikkaga —pingoes. (407) 

Sikkhdvana —giving instructions in monastic discipline to a novice. (367) 
Stenakahandha —a method of tying a broken pot. (269) 

Sthdnakavdsin —a sect among the Jainas. (440) 

Sthdpandedrya —shells used as a substitute for the pancaparamesthins. (428) 
Sthavirakalpa —See ‘Therakappa.’ 

Sud —the sacred lore; tradition. (235) 

Sukka jhdna —auspicious meditation. (181) 

Sun—an officer of the church equivalent to the acarya. (232, 337, 443, 444, 
456) 

Suttaporisi —the time when the reading of the text Avas given. (315, 425) 
Suyakevali —one who has mastered the fourteen Puvvas. (353^ 499) 

Svetapata —the monks who wore a white garment and who are supposed to 
have been the forerunners of the Svetambaras. (81) 

Syddvdda —^the theory of manifold predication or conditional statements. (117) 


Taduhhaya —second prayascitta: confession and condemnation of one’s 
transgression. (153) 
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Talikd—shoes bound to the feet both at day and at night to save the feet 
from thorns. (406) 

Tasa —^mobile. (204) 

Tava —^penance. (153, 187ff, 338) 

Tdvasa —a class of ascetics. (44) 

Terdsiya —see ‘Nojiva.’ 

Teilllessd —^the supernatural power to burn others, acquired through severe 
penance. (75, 385) 

Thdv^tlta —a bodily posture involving kayotsarga. (188) 

Thavand —(food) placed on impure substratum. 

— (food) undergoing change in its nature. (291) 

Thavana kula —disagreeable, dispised or antagonistic family. (583) 

Thdvara —immobile. (204) 

Tkenayahandha —a method of tying a broken pot. (269. 317n) 

Thera —a senior monk. (143, 144, 184, 218, 336, 369, 371, 443, 444, 470) 
Therakappa —a mode of Jaina ascetic life which is less strict than the 
Jinakappa. (see ‘Jinakappa’). 

Then—an old nun, either in age, paryaya or learning. (498, 502, 505) 

Tigicchd pinda —securing alms by diagnosing other’s ailments. (296) 
Titthankara —one who creates the fourfold Saihgha; the Jina. 

Triratna —the triad leading one to liberation: right faith, right knowledge, 
and right conduct. (4, 161, 453) 

TurtydiUa —a class of naked ascetics in Brahmanism, (11. 47n) 

U 

Ubbhinna —(food given after) breaking (the seal or a lid covering it). (294) 
UddesaTidyariy acarya who explains a text to the junior. (314) 

Uddesiya —(food) specially cooked (for the monks). (290) 

Uggahdnantaga —a garment worn by a nun. (403, 480) 

XJggama dosa —faults pertaining to the preparation of food. (288ff) 

Vgghaiya —“the expressions ‘ugghaiya’ and ‘anugghaiya’.denote con¬ 

ditional sentences passed on persons for transgressions. They request 
the intervention of a period (udghata), in which the punishment is 
softened or made mild between different periods of expiation, perhaps 
also the pronouncement of the sentence and its carrying out.” (236) 
Ukkittha giyattha —one who is well-versed in the fourteen Puvvas. (390) 
Ukkuddsanita —sitting in a squatting position, (188, 194, 451) 

Ummisa —(food) containing living and lifeless articles. (300) 
tJnoyariyd —eating less than the normal. (187, 188) 

XJpdnga —a group of twelve texts of the Jaina canon. (17, 27) 

Vppdyana dosa —^faults pertaining to the ways adopted in obtaining food. 
(295fl) 

Utsdrakalpa —summary-reading of a text under emergencies. (424) 
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Uttamattha —fasting. (244) 

Uttd^ano—a posture involving facing the sun. (194) 

UttaraguTia—subsidiary twelve gunas associated with the five mulagunas 
(211. 372n) • * 

Uttarijjaga —a woollen upper garment of a monk. (162) 

Uvagarana —requisites. 

Uvaggdhiya —Supplementary (set of requisites). (165) 

Unajjhaya—the religious imstruclor. (144, 184, 218, 309, 314, 336; 369; 370; 

443, 444, 456, 468, 514). 

Uvdsaga —a lay follower. 

Uvasampayd —initiation into the Order. (149) 

Uva ssaya —monastery. (160 ) 

Uvatthdvand —the final con.secration of a novice under probation. (149, 216, 
318, 368) 

Uvatthdvanantevdsi —a junior who has been confirmed as a member of the 
Order. (143) 

Uvatthdvandyariya —the acarya who confirms a novice. (146) 

Vandand —paying respect, salutation. (187, 347ff, 456, 459) 

Vandand mudrd —this was formed when a standing monk folded his hands 
from his elbows and rested them on his belly. (459) 

Vanlmaga pinda —alms obtained as a beggar. (296) 

Vdrand —preventing one committing a transgression. (373) 

Vasaha —an officer waiting upon the ill. (226) 

V assdvdsa —rain-retreat. (264fr) 

Vavahdra —“the procedure towards a transgres.sor, based on the canon or 
tradition or law or charge or according to the custom handed down.” 
(600. 220n) 

Vdyaga —an officer equal in rank and status to an upadhyaya. (224, 514) 
VdyaTid —recital of a sacred text. (181, 185, 313, 354, 452) 

Vdyanantevdsi —one who receives the reading from the acarya. (217) 
Vdyandyariya —an acarya who gives reading of a text to the juniors. (315) 
Vegacchl —a piece of cloth worn by a nun on the upper half of her body. 
(481) 

Veydvacca —service to the elders, the needy and the ill. (188) 

Vicelayd —^nudity. 

Vidanda —a stick. (273) 

Vigai —improper or unfit food. (185) 

Vijahana —^leaving the jurisdiction of a particular superior. (149) 
Vijjdcdrana —a monk who can fly up in the air due to supernatural powers, 
(200. 311n) 

Vijjd pinda —alms obtained on the strength of magic. (298) 

BULL. DCRI. 79 
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Vilatthi —a stick. (273) 

ViTiaya —self-control. (148) 

Vlrdsana —^hero’s posture: sitting as if one is occupying a chair. (188, 194, 351, 
354, 458, 468) 

Vittiparisankhd —^putting a limit on the number of houses to be visited for 
alms. (355) 

Viiissagga —non-attachment to the body. (153, 189, 338) 

Viiivvand —^transformation of the physical body. 

Vivdya —debate. (185) 

Vivega —giving up of further transgressions. (153, 338) 

Vivittasayandsaria —the practice of using a residence free from women, 
eunuchs and beasts. (335) 

Vusaraiya—one who is self-controlled. 

—one of greater standing in monkhood. (229) 

Ydpanlya —a sect. (125, 448) 

Yoga piTuia —see ‘Joga pinda.’ 

Yaugikt mudra —sitting in a padmasana or a virasana posture with the hands 
placed on the lap. (459) 
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Abhaya, 62, 71. 

Abhayacandra, 128, 566. 

Abhayacandra Siddhantin, 5C0. 

Abhayadeva, 34, 313*558n, 419, 426. 
Abhinandipanditadeva, 567 • 473n, 568. 

Abu, 111, 46^ 

Acarya, 145, 146, 309, 310, 336, 369, 443, 
444, 468. 

- allowed to visit a nun, 380. 

- and begging of clothes, 399. 

- as a gitartha, 390. 

- as a judge, 379. 

- as a physician, 381. 

- as a thief, 434. 

- change of 446. 

- consulting with disciples, 247. 

- death of, 431, 432. 

- head of a gaccha, 372. 

- image of 571. 

- kidnapping the, 384. 

- powers of, 329. 

- predominance of, 514. 

- protector of nuns, 223. 

- qualifications of, 222. 

- qualities of, 444. 

- special pot used by, 271. 

- troubled by thieves, 388. 

- types of, 223, 314-315. 

Acarya Ammedeva, 108. 

Acarya Bhanadeva, 521. 

Acarya Guhanandin, 97. 

Acarya Hiravijaya, 135. 

Acarya Ramanuja, 129. 

Acarya Suhastin, 539. 

Acaryopadhyaya, 144, 145, 219, 249^ 579,, 
580, 581. 

- and rainy season, 249. 

- leaving a gana, 145. 

- privileges of, 145, 220. 

- qualifications of, 220. 

— suspension of, 221. 

Adikartr, 103. 259n. 

Adinatha (See Rsabha). 

- image of, 103, 110. 

Aggibhui, 77, 

Ahimsa, 205, 206, 432, 560. 


- and animal-sacrifice, 576. 

- and martial spirit, 572. 

Aitasa, 55. 

Ajatasattu, 85, 85‘164n. 

Ajuyapala, 113. 

Ajitanalha, 432. 

Ajitasena, 560. 

Ajitasena Vadibhasimha, 561. 

Ajivikas, 54. 

- and nudity, 75, 83. 

- caves dedicated to, 91. 

- founder of, 74, 75. 

-philosophy of, 75. 

- under Mauryas, 89 ff. 

Ajja Kalaga, 383. 

Ajja Paiima, 518. 

Ajja Kaha, 518. 

Ajja Rakkhiya, 23. 

Ajja Sama, 23. 

Ajja VaVra, 518. 

Ajja Va»rascna, 518. 

Akalahka, 38, 119, 130 133, 442, 453. 
Akampiya, 77. 

Akbar, 135, 561. 

Akkadevi, 132, 568. 

Akkhobha, 61. 

Alabhiya, 67, 69. 

Alhanadeva, 112. 313n. 

Allauddin Khalji, 135, 541. 
Alms-bowl (See "Begging Bowl’). 
Alvars, 130, 532. 

Amitagati, 38, 442. 

Amitayya Dandanayaka, 572. 527n. 
Amma II, 127. 

Amnayas, 526, 558. 

- Candrakirti, 549. 

- Digaihbara, 549. 

- Hemacandra, 526. 

- Jinaklrti, 547. 

- Kakopala, 549. 

- Kundakundadi, 549. 

- Lohacarya, 547. 

- Mahesvaracarya, 525. 

- Nandi, 549. 

- Hamasena, 547. 

- Sad, 549. 
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Amoghavarsa, 117, 118, 132. 

Ananda, 10, 502. 

Anandarakkhiya, 61. 

Anandasuri, 520. 

Ananda Vimala Suri, 56V. 

Anaryas, 156, 157, 593. 

Andhra, 115. 332n. 

Ahga, 242, 388. 

Ahga-magadha, 473. 

Anhilvada, 111, 529. 

Anojja, 65. 

Anvayas, 558. 

- Agrotaka, 547. 

- Aruhgala, 553. 

- Arungula, 546 

- Candrakavata, 549, 

- Citrakuta, 549. 

- Dravida, 550. 

- Iruhgula, 546. 

- Jaisavala, 550. 

- Jinalapaka, 556. 

- Khandelavala, 547 , 550. 

- Kirtacarya, 553, 555. 

- Kondakonda, 549. 

- Kundakunda, 546, 550, 554, 558. 

- Lohficarya, 547, 

- Mailapa, 555. 

- Mathura, 547. 

- Mayura, 546. 

- Nandisahgha, 550. 

- Pasana, 550. 

- Pu.staka, 550. 

- Ramasena, 547. 

- Sena, 550, 

- Talakola, 550. 

- Vagheravala, 550. 

- Vardhamanapura, 556. 

- Vardhamanaswamin, 530. 

Ardhamagadhi, 77. 

Ardhaphalaka monks, 81. 

Arhadbalin, 545, 549, 554. 

Aristanemin, 59, 177, 465, 510. 
Arjunavarman, 109. 

Arkakirti, 563. 

Arya Bhista, 515. 

Arya Cetiya, 515. 

Aryadatta, 61. 

Aryadeva, 566. 

Arya Hattiklya, 515. 

Arya Jayanta, 361. 

Arya Kalaka, 115, 366. 

Arya Khapu^a, 99, 385. 


Arya Kubera, 364. 

Arya Nagila, 361. 

Arya Padma, 364. 

Arya Padmila, 361. 

Arya Raksita, 520*49n. 

Arya Ratha, 364. 

Arya Rohana, 362. 

Arya ^ipalita, 364. 

Arya Samita, 364. 

Arya 6antisenika, 364. 

Arya Senika, 364. 

Arya Siiiiliagiri, 364. 

Arya Skandila, 20, 21. 

Arya Suhastin, 9!. 

Arya Tapasa, 361, 364. 

Arya Vajra, 364. 

Arya Vajrasena, 361. 

A.^dha, 79. 

Asadhabhuti, 297. 

Aksdhara, 38, 109, 442, 442. 289n, 455. 456, 
572. 

Asanas 

- amrakubja, 194. 

- danda, 194. 

- kukkuta, 562, 566. 

- lakuta, 194. 

- nijsadi, 194. 

- padma, 453. 

- parsva, 194. 

-paryahka, 354, 458, 565. 

- savadisnyana, 451. 

- utkutuka, 194, 451. 

- uttana, 194. 

- vira, 194, 354, 451, 458, 486. 

Asasena, 60. 

Asevanasik!^, 367. 

Asibandhakaputta, 62. 

Ascka, 89, 90, 115, 132, 366, 385, 474, 513, 
5G0. 

Assamitta, 79. 

A^tapada, 58. 

Astronomy 

- and the Jaina Canon, 22, 23. 

- in early Digambara Monachism, 356. 

Asvamedha, 116, 132. 455n. 

Atimukta, 71. 

Atimuktaka, 

Atthiyagama, 67. 

Atyasramin, 53. 

Aurangazeb, 136. 

Avadhuta, 73. 

Avanti, 71, 
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Avattagama, 67. 

Avinita Ganga, 123, 124. 

Ayagapata, 101, 110, 

Ayalabhaya, 77. 

Ayodhya, 61. 18n. 

Ayyana Mahadevi, 126. 

B^ubalin, 385. 

Bahusalagagama, 67. 

Baicapa, 131. 453n. 

Balabhadda, 79. 

Balacandra, 566. 

Balakapiccha, 559. 

Balls, 538, 558. 

- Hanasoge, 550, 

- Ingales vara, 554. 

-Ingulesvara, 550. 

- Panasoge, 550. 

- Vanada, 550. 

Ealissaha, 361, 517. 

Ballala I, 128. 

Bambhanagama, 67. 

Banavasi, 118, 573. 

Bankesa, 117. 

Bankeya, 118, 573. 

Basadi, 121, 122, 124, 450, 558. 
Basahatimitra, 94, 95. 

Bedding 

- material, 167, 264. 

- of Digambara monks, 342. 

- types of, 275. 

- unfit, 275. 

- use and return of, 275. 

- when to accept, 275. 

Bed-sheets 

- skin used as, 276. 

Begging (See also ‘Food’) 

- and flesh, 172, 173, 177. 

- during tour, 308. 

- evaluation of the rules of, 176. 

- how many times, 306. 

- Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika 

modes of, 418. 

- methods of, 169, 280, 287, 413, 450. 

- mode of walking during, 168, 280, 287. 

- nuns and, 477. 

- peculiar modes of, 169, 450. 

- places unfit for 169, 281, 287. 

- proper and improper donors, 173, 

282, 301. 

— proper and improper food, 170 ff. 

— proper road for, 169. 


- regional limits for, 281 . 

- return from, 174, 407. 

- time for 343, 414. 

— unfit times for, 168, 281. 

Begging-bowl, 165, 263, 278, 287, 412. 480, 
484. 

- accessories of, 269ff. 

- binding the, 269. 

-coating the, 267ff. 

- deserving coating, 267. 

- desirable, 266. 

- drying the, 268. 

- ideal, 265. 

- material of, 165, 2G4. 

- mouth of, 266. 

- number of. 264. 

- purpose of using, 266. 

- regional limits for acquiring, 166. 

- size of the, 265. 

- sold in shops, 166. 

- lime for acquiring, 264. 

- undesirable, 266 

- use of 205. 

-whence to secure, 204. 

Bhaddiya, 67, 69. 

Bhadrabahu, 18, 19, 23, 26, 27, 81, 82, 87, 
88, 94, 110, 115, 122, 133, 231, 247, 284. 
421 n, 322, 361, 379, 545, 563. 

Bhadrayasas, 362. 

Bhagalpur, 67. 

Bhandaras, 133, 426, 439, 453, 462, 576. 
Bhanucandra, 135. 

Bhanusakti, 125. 

Bhanuvarman, 125. 

Bharata, 58, 297, 

Bhasmaka (disease), 564. 

Bhimalinga, 451. 

Bhogapura, 268. 313n. 

Bhoja, 105. 

Bhojadeva, 108. 

Bhojakas, 571. 

Bijjala, 121. 

Bilhana, 109. 

Bimbisara, 2, 71, 72, 84, 85, 85. 162n. 
Bindusara, 88, 90. 

Bispanthis, 448. 

Bodiya, 382, 385, 398. 

Books 

- types of, 424. 

- form of, 315. 

Brahmacarin, 50. 
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Brahmanism 

- and asrama theory, 6, 53. 

- and mok§a, 5. 

- and nuns, 507. 

- and sannyasa, 52ff. 

- monachism, 9. 

- schools of, 6. 

Brahmavadin, 51. 

Brahml (deity), 356. 

Brahml (disciple), 465. 

Brahmi (script), 93. 

Brahmisundari, 57. 

Broom (See ‘Rajoharana). 

Buddhism 

- and caste-system, 10. 

- evolution of, 52. 

- nirvana in, 3. 

- nuns in, 10, 11. 

Buddhist nuns 

- and monks, 502, 503. 

— clothes of, 503. 

- creation of the order of, 10. 

Bukkaraya I, 131. 

Cahamanas and Jainism, 112. 313n, 114, 
Caityavasins, 529, 542, 558. 

C^raja, Ilk 
Cakradhara, 382. 

Cakresvari, 570. 

Calukyas 

- of Badami, 122, 126. 

- of Gujrat, 110, 114. 

- of Kalyaru, 119. 

- of Vengl, 126. 

Campa, 2, 67, 70, 71, 242, 321, 467, 599. 
Campauri, 518. 38n. 

Camundaraya, 572. 527n. 

Canakya, 87, 299. 506n, 317. 

Candana, 70, 465, 467, 474, 491. 

Candellas, 104, 105. 

Candrabharana (a sage), 121. 

Candragupta (Gupta), 451. 

Candragupta (Maurya), 18, 22, 81, 87, 88, 
90, 92, 94, 95, 115, 299, 317. 

Candralekha, 81. 

Candraprabha, 451, 564. 

Candraprabhacarya, 524. 

Candrasuri, 524. 

Caraka, 38k 

Carukirti Muni, 128, 561 
Carvaka, 5, 560 
Caturbhuja-images, 571. 


Caves 

- Aihole, 117. 

- Ananta, 93. 

- Badami, 117. 

- Bawa Pyara, 110. 

- Dharasiva, 60. lln, 117. 

- Junagadh, 102. 

- Khandagiri, 82, 93, 97. 

- Nasik’ 115. 

- Navamuni, 93, 97. 

- Ranigumpha, 93. 

- Udayagiri, 82, 93, 97, 103, 545. 

Cavndaraya, 124, 573. 

Celibacy, 9. 39n, 72, 73, 176, 203, 207ff, 324, 
342, 358, 372, 373, 395, 435, 455, 490, 
566. 

- and nudity, 73. 

- breaking of, 227, 493, 500. 

- broken by Acaryopadhyaya, 221. 

- of nuns, 499. 

Cellana, 84, 85. 

Ceras, 129. 

Cetaka, 70, 72, 84, 490. 

Chammanigama, 67. 

China-clothes, 94, 163, 559. 

Choraya Sannivesa, 67. 

Christianity 

- and monachism, 7. 

- and nuns, 508. 

Cilatiputta, 328. 

Clothes 

- and nudity, 161, 263, 341. 

- aparibhogya, 261. 

- begging of, 399. 

- bhavakrtsna, 400. 

- care about, 479. 

- charmed, 482. 

- colouring the, 260. 

- cost of, 401. 

- deserving washing, 260. 

- distribution of, 399. 

- dravyakrtsna, 400. 

- drying the, 261. 

- exchange of, 263, 405. 

- fit and unfit for nuns, 478, 479. 

- how to get, 164, 258, 398. 

- in emergencies, 405. 

- in rainy season, 406. 

- kalakrtsna, 400. 

- kinds of, 258. 

- ksetrakrtsna, 400. 

-number of, 162, 258, 403, 479. 
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_of Buddhist nuns, 503. 

.—- of Jinakalpikas and Sthavirakalpikas, 

164, 259, 404. 

- order of washing, 261. 

-- paribhogya, 261. 

- preparation for washing, 261. 

- proper and improper, 258, 400. 

- purpose of using, 162, 257. 

- size of, 259. 

- stitching of, 262, 404. 

- style of wearing, 403. 

- time for washing, 260. 

- unfit, 163, 259, 260, 478. 

- use of, 164, 263. 

- washing of, 260, 261, 405. 

- washing of Acarya’s, 261. 

- wearing heretic’s, 408. 

- where to obtain proper, 164. 

Coating 

- material for, 267, 268. 

- nak?atras for, 268. 

- number of, 269. 

- process of, 268. 

- proper time for, 268. 

- purpose of, 267. 

Colas, 129. 

Concentration (Samahi). 

- types of, 182. 

Confession 

- of faults, 309. 

Confirmation 

- of candidates, 368. 

Corpse 

- the possessed, 430. 

Councils 

- of Mathura, 20. 

- of Pataliputra, 18, 22, 84, 94. 

- of Vaiabhi, 21, 365. 

Cudasamas, 114. 

Curnis, 33, 366, 398, 420. 

Curtain, 255, 278, 394, 409, 410, 485. 

Dadda, 110. 

Dadhabhumi, 67. 

Dahivahana, 2, 70, 71. 

Dana^las, 560. 405n. 

Danda, 273, 287. 

•- size of, 274. 

- superstitions about, 274. 

- use of, 274. 

Dasapura, 80. 

Dasaratha, 91. 


Dasuga, 242, 593. 

Bead 

- direction of placing the, 429. 

Death 

- and funeral rites, 428, 461. 

-- proper and improper modes of, 200ff, 

Debate, 383, 425, 426. 

Demetrios, 93. 

Devabhadrasuri, 519. 

Devacandra, 564. 448n. 

Devadatta, 510. 

Devadatta, 85. 164n. 

Devaguptasuri, 567. 

Devananda, 65. 

Devapala, 109. 

Devaraya I, 131. 453n. 

Devaraya II, 131. 453n. 

Devardhiganin Ksamasramsina, 21, 22, 23, 
133. 

Devasena, 448, 545, 547, 555. 

Devavarman, 125. 

Devendra, 34, 426, 493. 200n, 531. 
Dhangaraja, 105. 

Dharanandin, 125. 

Dharmaghosa, 301. 

Dharma Mahamatya, 89. 

Dhavala, 114. 

Dhundia, 440. 

Digambara 

- account of schism, 81. 

- canon, 34, 37. 

- church hierarchy, 336, 443. 

- church units, 337, 444. 

- Mahavira’s like-story, 65. 

- migration to the south, 122. 

- monastic jurisprudence, 443. 

- origin of the sect of, 80ff. 

- sanghas, 545ff. 

- schisms among, 447. 

Digambara monk 

- bedding of, 342. 

- daily routine of, 34.5ff, 456. 

- death and funeral rites of, 461. 

- essential duties of, 357. 

- food of, 342ff, 450. 

- meditation and, 352. 

- migration to the south, 361. 729n. 

- moral discipline of, 35711, 453. 

- penance and fasting by, 355ff. 

- requisites of 341, 450. 

- residence of, 342, 449. 

- self-control of, 357ff. 
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- study of 352ff, 452. 

- supernatural powers of, 356, 451. 

- touring of, 339ff, 449. 

Digambara monkhood 

- ceremony of initiation into, 335, 442. 

- persons fit for, 335. 

Donors 

- proper, 343. 

- proper and improper, 173. 

- social status of the, 572. 

- unfit, 282, 301fT. 

Dovai, 95, 491. 186n. 

Drctivada, 492. 

Durlabharaja, 529. 

Durvinita, 124. 

Easing nature 

- place and time for, 326. 

Eravati, 157, 243, 243. 163n, 250. 202n, 594. 
Ereyanga, 128. 

Ereyappa, 124. 

Fa Hien, 116. 

Fasting, 189, 251, 349, 354, 356, 414, 419, 
430, 446, 451, 562. 

- before ‘loya*, 358. 

-diet during short ones, 190. 

- earlier than proper time, 349. 

- later than decided time, 349. 

- major, 195ff. 

- methods of, 191fE. 

- of Jaina nuns, 485ff. 

- padima, 190ff. 

- peculiarities of, 189ff. 

- performed at will, 349. 

- prescribed for illness, 437. 

- proper places for, 190. 

- proper time for, 349. 

- unto death, 200, 381, 420, 432, 461, 492, 

562, 564, 568. 

- while crossing a forest, 349. 

Fatalism, 75. 

Faults 

- regarding bedding, 593. 

- regarding begging and food 583ff, 

590ff. 597. 

- regarding begging-bowl, 592. 

- regarding broom, 586. 

- regarding church-affairs, 579, 581, 

587, 595. 

- regarding clothing, 593, 598. 

- regarding food, 590ff. 


- regarding moral discipline, 582, 588ff, 

595f!. 

- regarding requisites, 585, 586, 592. 

- regarding residence, 580, 594, 599. 

- regarding seat, 593. 

- regarding study, 594. 

- regarding touring, 593ff, 599. 

Festivals 

- and Jaina monks, 382ff. 

Firuz Tughlag, 135, 559. 

Flesh-eating, 173, 177, 178, 417. 

Food (See also ‘Begging') 

- butter-milk as, 300. 

-flesh as. 172ff, 417. 

- forty-six faults of, 170ff, 288ff, 415ff. 

- ideal quantity of, 175, 286, 306, 344. 

-impurities in, 344. 

- Jinakalpika and Sthavirakalpika, 418. 

- mental attitude towards, 306. 

- mode of eating, 175, 343, 418. 

- not accepted by nuns, 477. 

- prayascittas regarding, 415ff, 583, 586, 

590, 597. 

- proper and improper, 170ff, 288fl, 415. 

- proper and improper donors of, 173fl, 

343. 

-purpose of, 175, 305, 343. 

- time for, 175, 284, 343. 

- under exceptional conditions, 417. 

- when not to take, 176, 344. 

Gaccha, 231, 331, 337, 360, 361, 372. 

- advantages of life in, 372ff. 

- among the Sthanakavasins, 442. 

- and the Gana, 338. 

- head of, 369, 372 

- nature of, 232, 337, 372. 

- origin and growth of, 374. 

Gacchas 

- Acaraja, 519. 

- Addakali, 127, 556. 

- Agama, 463, 519. 

- Agamika, 463. 

- Ancala, 463, 519, 520. 

- Anandasuri, 520. 

- Anandavimalasuri, 520. 

- Bagada, 547. 

- Bahada, 521. 

- Bapadlya, 521. 

- Bhanadevacarya, 521. 

- Bhartnpuriya, 463. 

- Bhatevara, 521, 
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- Bhinnamala, 521. 

- Brahm^a, 463, 522. 

- Brahmanlya, 463. 

- Brahmi, 522. 

-Brhad, 463, 522, 527. 

-Brhad Lohka, 531. 

- Brhad-Vijaya, 523. 

- Brhat-Kharatara, 537. 

- Brhat-Posala, 531. 

- Brhat-Tapa, 523, 536. 

-Caitra, 523, 524. 

-Canahcala, 524. 

-Candra, 463, 530. 133n, 539. 

-Candra (Candraka), 524. 

-Candraprabhacarya, 524. 

-Chahitera, 524. 

-Chotivala, 524. 

- Citrakula, 551. 

-Citravala, 524. 

-Desavala-tapa, 525. 

- Devabhidita, 525. 

- Devacarya, 525. 

-Dcvananda, 463, 525. 

-Devanindita, 4G3, 525, 

- Devasuri, 4G3, 525. 

-Dhanesvara, 525. 

-Dharmaghosa, 525, 556. 

- Gho.sapurTya, 463, 526. 

-Gvalcra, 556. 

- Harija, 526. 

- Harsapuriya, 463, 526. 

- Hogari, 119, 551, 551. 314n. 

-- HoUagc, 551. 

- Huriibada, 526. 

-Jalyodhara, 463, 526. 

- Japadana, 527. 

- Jirapalliya, 527. 

- Jhabaklya, 527. 

- Jnanakapa, 527, 

-Kacholivala, 527. 

- Kadu^atl, 527. 

- Kamala, 528, 540. 

- Kamalakala^, 528. 

- Kamyaka, 107, 528. 

-Kasahrda, 528. 

- Kavala, 528. 

- Kharatara, 419, 432, 463, 528, 529, 530, 

537, 551. 

- Kharatara-pippala, 530. 

- Kharatara-vega^Ja, 530. 

- Koranta, 463, 530. 

- Kotika, 539. 
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- Kotima-^uva, 555. 

- Krsnarajarsi, 463, 530. 

- Knsnarsi, 463, 530. 

- Kurcapura, 531. 

- Kutuvapura, 531, 540. 

-Lada-Bagada, 547. 

-Laghu-posala, 531. 

- Lohka, 531. 

- Lurhpaka, 531. 

- Madahadiya, 531. 

-Madhukara, 532. 

-Madhu-kharatara, 532. 

— Maladhari, 463, 532. 

-Maladhari Purnima Vijaya, 532. 

-Manditata, 547. 

- Mathura, 547. 

-Mayura, 556. 

-Me.sapasana, 551. 

- Madha, 532. 

-Naga, 532. 

-Nagapuriya, 532. 

- Nagapuriya Tapa, 535, 

-Nagaur, 556. 

- Nagendra, 533. 

- Namadfila, 533. 

— Nanakiya. 463, 533. 

- Nanavala, 533. 

—Nandi, 127, 555. 

- Nedaya, 556. 

-Nigama Vibhavaka, 533. 

- Nirvrti, 533. 

— - Nithati, 534. 

- Osvala, 534. 

- Pagab, 121, 551. 

-Palli, 464, 534. 

-Pallikiya, 534, 541, 

-Pallivala, 134, 464. 

- Pahcasariya, 534. 

- Parijata, 551. 

-Parsvacandra, 534. 

- Piirsvanatha, 535. 

-Paurnamiya, 538. 

- Pavirya, 535. 

-Pippala, 535. 

-Pippala-kharatara, 535. 

-Pogari, 551, 551. 314n. 

- Poravada, 535. 

- Prabhakara, 535. 

- Pradyotanacarya, 535. 

- Praya, 536. 

-Pulikal, 553. 

-Punima, 536. 
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- Purandara, 536. 

- Purnima, 524. 

-- Pumiitia-vijaya, 536. 

- Puskara, 547, 551, 551. 314n. 

- Pustaka, 546, 551, 551. 318n, 554. 

-Radula, 536. 

- Raja, 464, 524, 537. 

■- Rajakula, 537. 

- Raka, 537. 

-Ramaseniya, 537. 

- Rudrapalllya, 529, 539. 

-Sadhu Ptoiima Paksa, 537. 

-Sagara, 537, 540. 

-Sarhvegi, 538. 

- Sandera, 134, 464, 534, 538. 

- Sanderaka (Sanderakiya, Sandera- 

vala), 538. 

- Sankhesvara, 538. 

-Sarasvata, 553. 

- Sarasvati, 551, 551. 318n. 

-SaravMa, 538. 

-Sardha Paiirnamiya, 538. 

- Sena, 551. 

-Siddlianti, 539. 

- Sit, 539. 

-Sohamma, 539. 

-Suvipradipta, 539. 

-Tagarigal, 551. 

- Tapa, 464, 520, 525, 528, 531, 534, 537, 

538, 539, 540, 543, 547, 567. 

- Tarapadra, 541. 

- Tavad^a, 541. 

- Tavaklya, 541. 

- Tintrini, 551. 

- Tribhaviya, 541. 

- Uddyotanacarya, 541. 

- Ukesa, 464, 541. 

- Upakesa, 464, 528, 541, 564. 448n, 567. 

- Uttaradha, 542. 

- Vada, 542. 

- Vak, 551, 551. 318n. 

- Vakra, 551. 

- Valabha, 464, 542. 

- VanavasI, 539, 542, 558. 

- Vam, 539. 

- Vayadiya, 542. 

-Vidhipaksa, 542. 

- Vidhiprapa Kharatara, 432. 255n 

- Vidyadhara, 542. 

- Vijaya, 543. 

- Vijayanandasuri, 543. 

- Vimala, 543, 


- Viraprabhasuri, 556 . 

- Vivandanika, 543. 

- Vrddhatapa, 464. 

-Vrhad, 543. 

-Vrhallompaka, 543. 

- Vyavasiha, 543. 

- Yasasuri, 544. 

Gahadvalas, 104, 106. 

Gamaya Sannivesa, 67. 

Gana, 150, 331, 337, 371. 

- antiquity of, 150. 

- changing the, 150, 228, 229, 371. 

- driving a person from, 230. 

- gaccha and the, 372. 

-head of, 150, 228. 

- nature of, 150, 228, 337, 371. 

- of Parsvanatha, 62. 

-readmission into, 230. 

- withdrawal from, 230 

Ganadhara, 148, 224, 336, 353, 374, 443, 444, 
499, 503. 

- allowed to visit the nuns, 381. 

- images of, 571. 

- of Mahavira, 77, 78. 

-of Parsvanatha, 62. 

Ganas 

—- Aji, 553. 

-Balatkara, 551, 553. 

-Carana, 363, 515. 

-Desi, 97, 551. 

- Desiya, 551, 554. 

- Deva, 552. 

-Dravida, 552, 553. 

-Eregittur, 553. 

- Godasa, 361, 516, 

-Jambukhanda, 557. 

- Kalogra, 552. 

- Kalor, 557. 

- Kanduru, 556. 

- K^ura, 552. 

- Kareya, 556. 

- Kautika, 364. 

- Kavururi, 126, 557. 

-Kharatara, 463. 

- Kodiya, 516. 

- Kotimaduva, 556. 

- Kottiya, 103, 516. 

- Kumudi, 557. 

- Lada Bagada, 548. 

- Latavagata, 107, 548. 

- Manava, 363, 516. 

- Nagendra, 463, 
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-- Nandi, 530, 546, 552. 

-- Odehikiya, 517. 

-- Pankura, 552. 

-- Paral^a, 557. 

- Pogariya, 552. 

- Punnagavrksamula, 121, 552, 553, 556. 

- Pu§kara, 546, 568. 

- Sandera, 463. 

- Sandviga, 557, 

- Sarasvatl, 557. 

- Sena, 121, 552, 554. 

-Sighavura, 557. 

- 6ruta, 557. 

- Surastha, 552, 567. 

- Taluva, 546. 

-Tapa, 463. 

- Tavula, 557. 

- Udara, 552. 

- Uddeha, 362, 517. 

- Uduvadiya, 517, 

- Uduvatika, 362. 

-Uttarabalissaha, 361, 517. 

- Vadiyur, 557. 

- Vaikata, 529, 

-Valahari, 557. 

-Varana, 515. 

- Varasena, 119, 552. 

- Vesavatika, 362, 518. 

Ganavacchedaka 

- acarya and the, 221, 223. 

- attending a Pariharika, 236. 

- authority of, 221. 

- privileges of, 221. 

- qualifications of, 222. 

- rainy season and the, 249. 

- transgressions of, 221. 228, 330, 580. 

Ganavaccedini, 470, 504. 

Gandaraditya, 121. 

Ganga, 157, 243, 594. 

Ganga Raja, 565, 572. 527n. 

Gahgas, 108, 122, 123, 133, 559, 565, 573. 
Ganin 

- acarya and the, 444. 

- duties of, 225. 

*-in ephigraphs, 514. 

- qualifications of, 146f!, 225. 

Ganini, 468, 498, 502. 

Gardabhilla, 98, 489. 

GargI, 507. 

Gherwala (sect), 548. 

Girnar, 112. 311n, 356. 


Gitartha 

- nisrita, 390. 

- sent to nunnery, 396. 

- telling lies and, 408. 

-types of, 390. 

Gobbaragama, 77. 

Gobhumi, 67. 

Golla (country), 402, 410, 411. 
Gommatesvara, 124. 

Gonkidevarasa, 120. 

Gopanandin, 128. 

Gosala Mankhaliputta, 74ff. 

Gotamaswamin, 571. 

Gotama, the Buddha, 1, 10, 48, 49, 66, 76, 
77, 85, 85. 164n, 103, 127, 502. 

Govinda Prabhutavar§a, 118, 556. 

Goyama lndabhu», 63, 65, 77, 183. 
Grdhrapiccha, 559. 

Guhanandin, 104. 

Guhasiva, 97. 216n. 

Guhils, 114. 

Gumanpanthis, 448. 

Guman Rai, 448. 

Gunabhadra, 118. 

Gunacandra, 119, 297. 500n. 

Guru 

- respect for, 234, 

Gurvavali, 539. 

Gutthamahila, 80. 

Haihayas, 108. 

Haribhadra, 34, 114, 173, 395 122n, 398, 425, 
426, 438, 497. 227n. 

Harigupta, 102. 

Harihara II, 131'453n. 

Harikesa candala, 46’18n. 

Harivarman, 125. 

Harsa, 104. 

Hastiruci, 426. 

Hatthinapura, 60, 242, 599. 

Hatthigama, 67. 

Hatthisisa, 67. 

Hemacandra, 66, 90, 111, 112, 113, 426, 439, 
526. 

Hemasena Vidhyadhanahjaya, 561. 
Hemavimala Suri, 543. 

Heretics, 587. 

- Jaina monks and, 241, 384, 391. 

Himasitala, 130. 

Hiravijaya, 531, 561, 565. 459n. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 97, 97. 215n, 116, 127, 559, 
Homo-sexuality, 378. 
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Hoyasalas, 128, 133, 572. 527n. 

Huchchappa Deva, 131. 

Huviska, 100. 

Idol-worship 

- Sthanakavasins and, 440. 

Illness 

- causes of, 209. 

- of nuns, 381. 

- physician and, 327, 437. 

- treatment in, 210, 248, 437. 

Indabhui (see ‘Goyama’). 

Indamaha, 594. 

Indra III, 118. 

Indra IV, 118, 565. 

Indus-region, 402, 417. 

Inscriptions 

- Jainism in, 513ff. 

Irugapa II, 131. 453n, 572. 527n. 

Isigutta, 516. 

Isipaliya, 518. 

Jagadekamalla II, 120 
Jagatcandra, 539. 

Jahangir, 136, 562. 

Jaina ritualism, 571. 

Jaina temples. 

- at Abu, 113. 

- at Girnar, 113. 

- at 6atrunjaya, 113. 

- destruction of, 113. 

- grant of Gelds to, 125. 

- grant of flower-gardens to, 108. 

- grant of garden to, 105. 

- grant of land to, 116, 117, 121, 123, 

124, 125. 

- grant of shops to, 119. 

- grant of village to, 118, 119, 

- grant to, 117, 118, 120, 132. 455n. 

- turned into a mosque, 107, 121. 

Jainism 

- Abhiras and, 116. 

- Andhras and, 115. 

- a religious movement, 52. 

- as a Magadhan religion, 54. 

- Caham^as and, 114. 

- C:alukyas and, 110, 116, 119, 126. 

- Candellas and, 105. 

- Ceras and, 129, 130. 

- Cudasamas and, 114. 

- Gaha^vfdas and, 106. 

— Gahgas and, 123. 


- Ghoris and, 135. 

- Guhilas and, 114. 

- Guptas and, 102ff. 

-Gurjara-Pratiharas and, 110. 

-Haihayas and, 108. 

- Harsa and, 104. 

-Hoysalas and, 128. 

-in Andhra, 366. 

- in Bengal, 97, 364. 

- in Central India, 98, 104. 

- in Deccan, 92, 114ff. 

- in Dravida, 365. 

- in Gauda, 365. 

-in Gujarat, 102, 104, 364. 

-in Kalihga, 86. 

- in Karnatak, 104, 365. 

- in Kathiawad, 102. 

- in Kudukka, 366. 

-in Lata, 365. 

- in Maliarilstra, 365, 366. 

-in Malava, 365. 

- in Malwa, 98. 

-in Matliura, 98. 

-in Orissa, 104. 

-in Rajputana, 104. 

-in Saurastra, 98, 364, 366. 

-.. in South India, 98, 122. 

- in Vidarbha, 365. 

-Jaina Monachism and, 47. 

- Kacchapaghatas and, 107. 

- Kadambas and, 124. 

- Kalacuryas and, 119. 

-Kanauj-Pratiharas and, 105. 

-Kharavela and, 93. 

- Kusanas and, 98, 100. 

-Mauryas and, 87ff, 115. 

- Muslims and, 135fi:. 

-Nandas and, 86, 114. 

- Pallavas and, 129, 130. 

- Pandyas and, 129, 130. 

- Paramaras and, 108. 

- popular support to, 113. 

- Pratiharas and, 105, 525. 

- Rastrakutas and, 110, 114, 117, 

- Rathods and, 114. 

- Rattas and, 118. 

- Rawals and, 114. 

- I§aivas and, 130. 

- schisms in, 78ff, 447. 

- dilaharas and, 121. 

- I§isunagas and, 84. 

- social impacts on, 575ff, 
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—— Solankis and, 111. 

— Traikutakas and, 116. 

-- Tughlaqs and, 71. 

--Vaghelas and, 11? 

-Vakatakas and, 116. 

-Vijayanagara kings and, 131. 

- Western Ksatrapas and, 110, 116. 

-YMavas, and, 121. 

Jaitrapala, 121. 

Jaitrasiihha, 539. 

Jaitugi, 109. 

Jakkavve, 568. 

Jakkiyabbe, 568. 475n. 

Jamali, 79. 

Jarhbhiyagama, 67. 

Jambu, 78. 

Jambusanda, 67. 

Jambuswamin, 466. lln. 

Jannadatta, 329. 

Jasa, 62. 

Jasabhadda, 517. 

Jayabhatta, 110. 

Jayadaman, 102, 110. 

Jayanll, 2, 70, 491. 

Jayasckhara, 529. 

Jayasiihha, 111, 112, 132. 

Jinacandra, 135, 529, 561. 

Jinacandra Suri, 529. 

Jinacandra Suri 111, 537. 

Jinadasa, 294. 

Jinadatta, 418. 

Jinadatta Suri, 529. 

Jinakalpikas 

- accepting the mode of life as, 374. 

- begging and, 250. 

- categories of, 404. 

- clothing and, 82, 250, 404. 

- corporate life and, 232, 390, 

- food of, 418. 

- mode of eating of, 250. 

- nudity and, 82. 

- requisites of, 279. 

Jinanandin, 562. 

Jinaprabha Suri, 90. 

Jinasagara, 529. 

Jinasekhara, 529. 128n, 537. 

Jinasena, 38, 117, 119, 133, 442, 453, 554. 
Jinasimha Suri, 136, 529. 

Jinavallabha, 529. 

Jinavardhana, 529. 


Jinesvara Suri, 529. 

Jnanaji, 440. 

Jvalini, 570. 

Jyestha, 71. 

Kacchapaghatas, 567. 

-of Dubkund, 107. 

- of Gwalior, 107. 

-of Rajputana, 107. 

Kacchapaghata Vikr am asiihha, 548. 
Kadamba Kr^navarman, 132. 455n. 
Kadambas, 124, 126, 132, 555, 558, 559, 571. 
Kakusthavarman, 124, 125. 

Kakka Suri, 564. 448n, 567. 

Kalacuris, 104. 

Kalacuryas, 121. 

Kalakacarya, 98, 385, 489. 

Kalambuka Sannivcsa, 67. 

Kalamukha, 127. 

Kalasavesiyaputta, 61. 

Kalaya Sannivesa, 67. 

Kalidcva cult, 120. 

Kalikalasarvajha, 113. 

Kalpapala, 417. 

Kalyanakirti, 563. 

Kamadhaga, 484. 

Kamalakalasa Suri, 528. 

Kamarddhi, 362, 518. 

Xarhpilla, 242, 599. 

Kampillapura, 60. 

Kanada, 391. 

Kahcl, 130, 453, 546. 

Kanha-Vasudcva, 466. lln. 

Kaniska, 100. 

Kapalikas, 483, 496. 

Kapila, 560. 

Karahataka, 448, 555. 

Karasideva, 121. 

Karkaraja Suvarnavarsa, 110, 133. 459n. 
Kasava, 61. 

Kasivarddhana, 70. 

Kautilya, 508. 

Kayalisamagama, 67. 

Kayahgala, 67. 

Khandarakkha, 79. 

Kharavela, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 132, 555, 558, 
559, 566, 570, 573. 

Khema, 2. 

Klrtivarman I, 117. 

Kirtivarman II, 117. 

KoUaga Sannivesa, 67, 77. 

Koliuka parampara, 396, 
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Kongunivarman, 123. 

Kosa, 466. 

Kosala, 77, 418. 

Kosala, 57. 

Kosambi, 2, 60, 68, 70, 71, 242, 389, 473, 
491, 599. 

Kosiya, 243. 163n. 

Kottavira, 81. 

Krsna, 39, 59. 

Krsna H, 118. 

Ksatrapas, 110, 116. 

K^ctradevata, 520. 

Ksetrapala-murti, 571. 

Kubera, 518. 

Kuci Raja, 121. 

Kula, 151, 230, 331, 338, 372. 

Kulacandra, 97. 

Kulas 

- Abhijayanta, 517. 

- Abhiyasasa, 363, 

- Ajjave^aya, 515. 

- Arya, 103. 

-Arya Bhista, 515. 

- Arya Cetaka, 363. 

- Arya Cetiya, 515. 

- Arya Hattikiya, 515. 

- Baxhbhadasiya, 516. 

-- Bambhalijja, 516. 

- Bhaddaguttiya, 517. 

- Bhadraguptika, 362. 

- Bhaddajasiya, 517. 

- Bhadrayaska, 362. 

- Brahmaliptaka, 364. 

- Candra, 372, 463, 464, 516, 530, 

- Candra, 540. 

- Ganika, 363. 

- Ganiya, 518. 

- Graha, 97. 

- Halijja, 515. 

- Haridraka, 363. 

- Hastilipta, 362. 

-- Hatthalijja, 517. 

- Indapuraga, 518. 

- Indrapuraka, 363. 

- Isidattiya, 517. 

- Isiguttiya, 517. 

- Jasabhadda, 517. 

- Kamarddhika, 363. 

- Kamiddhia, 518. 

- Ka^asaha, 515. 

-- Kaniyasika, 515. 

-- Kraha, 552. 


- Krsnasakha, 363. 

- Maighika, 363. 

- Malijja, 515. 

- Malyaka, 363. 

- Mehika, 518. 

-Mehiya, 518. 

-Nadika, 515. 

-- Nagabhuta, 362. 

- Nagabhutikiya, 517. 

- Nagabhuya, 517. 

- Nagendra, 372. 

- Nandijja, 517. 

-N^dika, 362. 

-Panhavahanaya, 516. 

- Paridhasika, 517. 

-Parihusaka, 362. 

- Parihasaya, 517. 

-Petivami, 515. 

- Pldhammiya, 515. 

- Prainavahanaka, 364. 

-Pritidharmika, 363. 

- Pusamittijja, 515. 

-Pusyamitrika, 363. 

- j^idattika, 363. 

- ]^iguptika, 363. 

- Somabhuta, 362. 

-Somabhuya, 517. 

- Thaniya, 516. 

- Ullagaccha, 362, 517. 

- Vacchaliya, 516. 

- Vanijja, 516. 

- Vaniya, 364. 

- Vatsaliya, 363, 364. 

- Vatthalijja, 515, 516. 

- Vidyadhara, 463. 

- Yaiobhadra, 362. 

Kumarapala, 112, 113, 133. 461n, 538, 560, 
573. 

Kumarapura, 98. 

Kumarasena, 451, 514, 547. 

Kumaraya Sannivesa, 68. 

Kumarl Hill, 94, 96, 559. 

Kumarila, 130. 

Kummagama, 68. 

Kumudacandra, 111. 

Kunida, 90. 

Kundaga Sannivesa, 68. 

Kundakunda, 36, 133, 356, 442, 478. 89n, 
550, 558, 563. 

Kundapura, 65. 

Kuniya, 70. 

Kurcakas, 125, 126, 447, 483. 
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Kurudatta, 329. 

Kus^as, 99, 100. 

Kusumapura, 490. 

Kuttiyavana, 166, 368. 

Kutubapura Paksa, 540. 

Kuviya Sannivesa, 68. 

Ladha, 68, 242, 593. 

Latthi, 273. 

- size of, 274. 

- use of, 274. 

Liberation 

-Brahmanical, 5, 6. 

-Buddhist, 3, 4. 

-Christian, 7. 

- Jaina, 4, 5. 

-means to attain, 6. 

- nature of, 3. 

Licchavis, 70. 

Lohacarya, 547. 

Lohaggala, 68. 

Loharadaga, 68. 

Lokapala, 81 
Lohka, 440. 

Madana, 109. 

Madanavarman, 106. 

Madura, 130, 135, 453, 545, 

Magadhan famine, 81, 284. 421n, 563. 
Maghanandin, 129, 552, 560. 

Mahagiri, 80, 91. 

MahalaksmI, 118, 132. 

Mahamandalacarya, 129, 514. 
Mahamandalesvara Cavundaraya, 119. 
Mahamandalesvara Laksma, 119. 
Mahamandalesvara Marasiihhadeva, 120. 
Mahamandalesvara Vijayadityadeva, 122. 
Mahapajapati GotamI, 10. 

Maharakkhita, 99. 

Maharatta, 91, 115. 332n, 396, 402, 417. 
Mahasamanta Nimbadevarasa, 122 
Mahasamanta Visnurama, 105. 
Mahasandhivigrahika, 109. 

Mahatapa, 136, 562. 

Mahavira, 1, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25, 31, 48, 49, 
59, 61, 61 ^In, 62, 63, 64, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 101, 142, 
160, 203, 209, 465, 467. 
birth of, 65. 

- birthday of, 441. 

- Candana and, 474. 

- Code of, 73 


- death of, 66. 

- first female disciple of, 401. 

- followers of, 77, 78, 214. 

- ganadharas of, 214. 

- Goyama Indabhui and, 65, 77, 78, 

183. 

-images of, 103, 110, 117. 

- influence of, 69, 141. 

- itinerary of, 67. 

- kalyanakas of, 544. 

-life-story of, 65. 

- non-acceptance of medicine by, 209. 

- parents of, 61. 

- patrons of, 70. 

-rain-retreat and, 247. 

- relation with Gosala Mahkhaliputta, 

74ff, 109. 

- religion of, 72. 

- religious zeal of, 214. 

- role of, 76. 

-supernatural powers of. 199, 200. 313n. 

.— taking food in palms, 341. 

-- tearing of hair by, 66. 

- ten great dreams of, 200. 

Mahaviracarya, 117. 

Mahendrasuri, 529. 

Mahendravarman, 130. 

Mahesvara, 561. 

Mahesvarasuri, 107, 528. 

Mahl, 157, 243, 594. 

Mahipala, 107, 133. 459n. 

Maitreyi, 507. 

Majjhima Pava, 68. 

Malaladevi, 126. 

Maladharin, 566. 

Maladharin Hcmacandra, 34. 

Malavas, 392. 113n. 

Malayagiri, 34, 225, 225-570, 288-457n, 288. 

460n, 419, 426. 

Malik Kafur, 135, 453. 

Main, 59, 465, 466. 

Mallikadevi, 436. 274n. 

Mallisena, 426, 562. 

Mandiya, 77. 

Manibhadra, 295. 491n. 

Manikka Vacakara, 130. 

Manikyanandin, 119. 

Mahkha, 292. 481n. 

Manu, 178, 507 
Manyakheta, 98. 

Manyapura, 556. 

Marasimha, 124, 565. 
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Mariyane Dandanayaka, 572. 528n. 
Marudevi, 57. 

Mathadhipati, 572. 

Mathura, 99, 100, 102, 110, 242, 522, 548, 
599. 

-archaeological finds at, 570. 

-council, at, 20. 

- inscriptions, 59, 103, 132, 234, 513, 

515, 519, 568. 474n, 572. 

- stupa at, 384. 

Mauryas, 87ff. 

Mayuragrama, 553. 

Meditation, 180ff, 352. 

Megasthenes, 46, 88. 

Megha, 71, 142, 200. 313n, 203. 328n, 209. 
Meghacandra-Traividyadeva, 565. 

Meghajl, 531. 

Meghanandin, 566. 

Mehila, 61. 

Meijja, 77. 

Mendhiyagama, 68. 

Mendicancy, 55. 

Mihila, 68, 69, 77, 79, 242, 599. 

Milakkhu, 242, 593. 

Minaksi temple, 130. 

Minayugala, 110. 

Moksa (See ‘Liberation’). 

Monachism 

-astronomy in early Digambara, 356. 

-Brahmanical, 9. 

- Brahmanical sources of the Jaina, 39, 

- Buddhist, 10. 

- Buddhist and Jaina, 12. 

- Buddhist sources of the Jaina, 38. 

- common basis of Indian, 9. 

- cultural contribution of the Jaina, 

578. 

- different, 43. 

- Digambara and 6vetambara, 359ff. 

- distinctive place of the Jaina, 12, 577. 

- epigraphical sources of the Jaina, 40. 

- evolutionary nature of the Jaina, 13. 

- Indian and western, 8. 

- martial spirit and Jaina, 572. 

- nature of, 1, 6. 

- purpose of, 2. 

- spread of Jaina, 57ff. 

- theories about the origin of Jaina, 

4^. 

- western 7ff. 

Monasteries, 104, 111. 

- internal administration of, 330ff. 


- no lights allowed in, 428. 

- staying outside the, 2^. 

Monks 

- activities prohibited for, 323. 

- as king-makers, 123, 133, 439. 

-astrology and 317ff. 

- correct mode of behaviour of, 211. 

-daily routine of, 178ff, 309ff, 42711. 

- debating powers of, 560. 

- dethroning a king and, 385. 

- essential duties of, 187ff. 

- festivals and, 328ff. 

- fighting and, 426. 

- flesh-eating and, 177, 178, 417. 

- forbidden company for, 328. 

-heretics and, 241, 384, 391. 

- intellectual embellishments of, 560. 

- kidnapping of, 384. 

- laymen and, 240. 

-literary activity of, 426. 

- magical powers of, 563. 

-magical practices and, 438. 

-masturbation and, 324, 586, 595, 600. 

- moral discipline of, 204ff, 322ff, 566ff. 

-nuns and, 380ff, 494. 

-political affairs and, 385. 

- proper company for, 255. 

- prostitutes and, 395, 435. 

- royal disfavour and, 389. 

- self-control of, 204ff, 322ff. 

- seniority and succession of, 226ff. 

- service to needy by, 327. 

- society and, 382ff. 

- supernatural powers of, 199, 316ff, 

334, 385, 420, 451. 

- superstitions and, 317, 430, 431. 

- supper and, 417. 

-Tantric practices and, 563. 

-thieves and 277, 295, 384, 398, 402, 

405, 410, 411, 424, 426. 

- washermen and, 417. 

Moraga Sannivesa, 77. 

Mosali, 68 
Mrgavati, 70, 474. 

Mrgesavarman, 125, 555, 363n, 559, 571, 
571. 520n. 

Mudras 

- Jainl, 459. 

- Muktasukti, 459. 

- Vandana, 459. 

- YaugikI, 459. 

Muhammad Ghori, 135. 
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Miihammad Tughlaq, 135. 

Mularaja, 111. 

.Municandra Siddhanta Deva, 563. 

Muni Sundara, 564. 448n. 

Muni Suvrata, 108. 

Murunda, 98, 116, 298. 505n, 317, 397, 490. 

Nabhi, 57. 

Nagarjuna Suri, 21. 

Nagas, 48, 70, 474. 

Nagasarika, 111. 

Nagasena Pandita, 119. 

Nak^iatras 

- conducive to increase knowledge, 

184, 319. 

- proper for collecting food for the ill, 

319. 

- proper for creation of Gana, 318. 

- proper for fasting, 318. 

-proper for renunciation ceremony, 

215, 317. 

- proper for requisites, 319. 

- proper for tonsure, 317. 

Nalanda, 68, 69. 

Namakarana, 442. 

Nanabbekanti, 567. 473n. 

Ndnakagrama, 533. 

Nanasambara Appara, 130. 

Nandas, 86, 114. 

Nandiggama, 68. 

Nandipada, 110. 

Nanditatagrama, 547. 

Nandivardhana, 71. 

Nangala, 68. 

Narasirhha I, 129. 

Narasimha m, 129. 

Nataputta, 62. 

Nayasena, 119. 

Nemali country, 402, 

Nemicandra, 38, 442. 

Nemicandra Siddhanta Cakravartin, 453. 
Neminatha, 103, 106, 109. 

Nepal, 68. __ 

-migration of BhadraEaHu to 284. 421n. 

Night-meal, 281, 286, 597. 

Nippicchaka, 549. 

Nirgrantha, 44, 89, 97, 97. 216n, 125, 356, 
559. 

Nudity, 11. 47n, 62, 73, 74. 75, 81, 82, 83, 
97, 194, 125, 126, leOff, 207, 213, 259, 263, 
297, 335, 341, 357, 358, 359, 398; 404; 412; 
443, 448, 449, 450, 454, 462, 555, 559, 598. 
BULL. DCRI. 81 


-clothes and 263, 341. 

- nuns and, 81, 341, 478, 499, 501, 568. 

- protection from thieves and, 398. 

- relation with celibacy, 73. 

- 6vetambaras and, 398. 

- symbol of Jaina monks, 398. 

- women and, 497. 

Nuns 

- among Digambaras, 497. 

- among Sthanakavasins, 496. 

- antiquity of the order of, 465, 502. 

- as peace-makers, 511. 

*- begging and, 499. 

- Brahmanism and, 507. 

- Buddhist, 10, 502. 

- celibacy of, 499. 

- ceremony of renunciation of, 466, 498. 

- Christianity and, 508. 

- church administration of, 467, 698. 

- clothes of, 478ff, 499. 

- controlling officers of, 468ff. 

- daily routine of, 491. 

- death of, 492. 

- evaluation of the order of, 509ff. 

- fasting of 485ff. 

- food of 47ifr, 498. 

- foot-prints of, 485fT. 

- hair-cut and, -1S8. 

-issue of raped, 367, 491. 

- kidnapping of, 489. 

- monks and 380ff, 493, 500. 

- moral discipline of, 487ff, 500. 

_ nudity and 341, 478, 499, 501, 568. 

— penance and fasting by 485ff. 

-punishment for raping, 378. 

-requisites of, 485. 

-residence of 396, 474, 499. 

—-— respect to, 359. 

-society and, 496, 500. 

-study and, 491ff, 499, 504. 

-subordination of, 502, 568. 

-thieves and, 475, 494. 

- touring of, 473, 504. 

- transgressions by, 472. 

Omens, 318, 319, 382, 386, 387, 397. 

Osia, 105. 

Osvala, 534. 

Pabhasa, 77. 

Padalipta Suri, 98, 116, 298. 505n, 317. 
Pa^lmas, 190ff, 232, 396. 
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• - atthatthamiya, 195, 

- bhaddi, 191. 

-- Bhaddotara, 193. 

- Canda, 191. 

• - dasadasamiya, 195. 

-- javamajjha, 192. 

- mahabhadda, 191. 

- moya, 191. 

- navanavamiya, 195 

- sattasattamiya, 195. 

- savvobhadda, 191. 

- subhadda, 191. 

- vairamajjha, 192. 

Padma (prince), 71. 

Padmasena Bhattaraka, 121. 

Padmavatl (goddess), 564. 

Padmavati (queen), 2, 467, 511. 

Paesi, 61. 

Paitthana, 114, 115, 116, 298. 505n, 384. 
Pajjoya, 70. 

Palas, 104. 

Palayagama, 68. 

Pallavas, 129. 

Palli, 534. 

Pallika, 464. 

P^babbe, 568. 

Pampa, 119. 

Pandaranga, 382, 407. 

Pandyas, 129, 

Panini, 510. 

Paniyabhumi, 69. 

Paovagamana, 329. 

- proper days for, 321. 

- proper muhurtas for, 321. 

- proper naksatras for, 318, 321. 

Paramaras, 108. 

Paramardi, 106. 

Paramhamsa, 11. 47n. 

Parivrajaka, 370. 

- as a go-between, 508, 516. 

Parsva, 61. 

Parsvacandra Suri, 534. 

PId-svanatha, 60, 64, 101, 465, 502, 577. 

-celibacy and, 72. 

- date of, 63. 

- evaluation of the order of, 63. 

- field of influence of, 60. 

- followers of, 60, 285. 435n. 

- life-story of, 60. 

- nudity and, 73. 

- Ranigumpha cave sculptures and, 93. 

- references in Buddhist texts, 6l. 


- religion of, 62. 

- vows of, 72, 73. 

Pasenadi, 436. 274n, 504. 

Patacara, 62. 

Pataliputra, 91, 98. 

- council of, 18, 22, 84, 94. 

- rupees, 401. 

Patra (See ‘Begging Bowl’). 

Pattakalaya, 68. 

Pattavalis, 451, 564. 

Pava, 66, 67, 69, 268-313n. 

Pavapuri, 66. 59n. 

Pay a (See ‘Begging Bowl’). 

Pedhalagama, 68. 

Penance, 187ff, 419. 

- comparison of 6vetambara and 

Digambara, 355. 

- Digambara, 355. 

- external, 188. 

- internal, 189. 

- modes and postures in, 451. 

nuns and, 485. 

Phaddaga, 233, 331, 374 
Pitthicampa, 68. 

Piyagantha, 364. 

Pottasala, 421. 

PottUa, 465, 510. 

Prabhacandra, 38, 119, 133. 

Prabhavati, 70, 71. 

Prabhutavarsa, 563. 

Pradyota, 70. 

Pradyotanacarya, 536. 

Prasenajit, 63. 46n. 

Pratapa Rudra Deva, 97. 

Pratiharas, 104, 105, 525. 

Pratikramana, 180, 257, 311, 312, 338, 346, 
457, 520. 

- occasions for, 460. 

- types of, 348. 

Pratyekabuddha, 232, 353, 453, 499. 
Pravarasena, 116. 

Pravartin, 145, 224, 399, 443, 444. 

- duty of 371. 

- respect to, 456. 

Pravartini, 380, 381, 397, 468ff, 487, 502, 
503, 504, 505, 579. 

Prayascittas, 153if, 375, 376, 379, 384, 391, 
399, 401, 403, 408, 409, 414, 415; 416; 422; 
423, 433, 436, 472, 579, 581, 600. 

;-Alocana, 308, 312, 338, 346, 399, 408; 

427, 428, 441, 460, 583. 
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- Anavasthapya, 153, 237, 330, 338, 377, 

391, 401, 414, 416, 433, 599. 

-Cheda, 153, 227, 230, 235, 338, 376, 401, 

414, 416, 433, 436, 445, 471, 494, 579ff. 

- Mula, 153, 237, 330, 338, 376, 377, 391, 

401, 403, 414, 416, 433, 434, 436, 445. 

Paraficika, 153, 237, 330, 338, 376, 

377, 378, 388, 391, 394, 401, 414, 416, 433, 
434, 436, 447. 

- Parihara, 227, 230, 235, 236, 240, 241, 

328. 633n, 330, 338, 376, 379, 446, 471, 

473, 579ff, 581ff. 

- 6raddhana, 338, 339, 447. 

- Tadubhaya, 153. 

- Tapa, 153, 338. 

- Viveka, 153, 338. 

Vyutsarga, 153, 338. 

Priyadarsana, 66. 

Pujyapada, 124, 133, 442, 453, 545, 563. 
Pulakesin, 116. 

Punapaksadeva, 112. 313n. 

Punnakalasa, 68. 

Purimaiala, 68. 

Purnima Paksa, 464. 

Purn§apura, 397. 

Purvas, 19, 34, 58, 61, 390, 441. 

- loss of, 19. 

Pu$pacula, 61, 62. 

Puspadanta, 37. 

Pu§yamitra, 95. 

Racamalla, 124. 

Racamalla IV, 124. 

Eachideva, 120. 

Rainy season 

- begging food in, 250ff. 

- life during, 246flF 

- periodic limit of, 249, 340. 

*- requisites in, 252, 406. 

- stay at one place in, 392. 

Rajasagara Suri, 537. 

Rajastrana, 271, 279, 412, 484. 

Rajasuya, 93. 

Rajgir, 68. 

Rajimati, 465, 510. 

Rajoharana, 42, 260, 272, 277, 279, 287, 367, 
368, 427, 484. 

-- abhimantrita, 421. 

- dead monk and, 431. 

- improper uses of, 273. 

- length of, 273. 

-procedure of making, 272. 


purpose of, 272. 
qualities of, 341. 

Raktapata, 382, 397. 

Ramacandra Maladhari Deva, 566. 
Ramacandra Suri, 135. 

Ramasena, 548. 

Ranaka Amma, 108. 

Rahgavijaya Ganin, 529. 

R^trakutas, 110, 118, 122, 556, 563, 565. 
Ratliods, 114. 

Ratnapur, 543. 

Ratnasekhara, 135. 

Ratla Mah^andalesvara Karttavirya IV, 
120 . 

Rattas, 118. 

Ravikirti, 117. 

Ravivarman, 125, 558. 

Rawals, 114. 

Rayagiha, 60, 67, 68, 69, 74, 77, 142, 242, 
366, 599. 

Renunciation 

- bodily decoration before, 317. 

- causes of, 1, 2, 140, 465. 

- ceremony of, 142, 406. 

-fasting before, 317. 

- proper days for, 317. 

- proper naksatras for, 317. 

Residence 

- going out of, 396. 

-in rainy season, 392. 

- leaving a, 256. 

-method of sleeping in an extensive, 

254. 

-nuns and 396, 474ff. 

- proper and improper, 252ff, 393ff. 

- proper company in, 255. 

- supervision and protection of, 395. 

-time for seeking, 393. 

Revati, 70. 

Rohagupta, 80, 421, 426. 

Rsabha, 19. 38n, 39, 57, 58, 73, 101, 322, 
465. 

Rsabhasena, 57. 

Rsigupta Kakandaka, 363. 

Rudradaman, 558. 

Rudra Mahakala, 111. 

Rudrasithha, 569. 492n. 

Sacca, 62. 

Sagadala, 86. 

Sagariya, 584. 

- food from, 282. 
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Sahet-Mahet, 69. 

Sakalakirti, 442. 

S^eta, 61, 242 , 599. 

Sakhas 

- Acarylya Kharatara, 529. 

- Ajja Vairi, 618. 

- Antaranjika, 362. 

- Antarijjiya, 518. 

- Arya, 97. 

- Aryajayanti, 361, 364. 

- Aryakubera, 364. 

- Aryanagila, 361, 364. 

- Aryapadma, 364. 

- Aryapadmila, 361. 

- Aryar$ipalita, 364. 

- Aryasenika, 364. 

- AryatapasI, 361, 364. 

- Aryavajra, 364. 

- Bhaddijjiya, 517. 

- Bhadriyika, 362. 

- Bhavahar$Iya Kharatara, 529. 

- Bhimapallfya, 536. 

- Brahmadvipika, 364. 

- Campijjiya, 517. 

- Candanagar!, 361, 517. 

- Dasikhabbadiya, 516. 

- D^ikharabhatika, 361. 

- Gadahlya, 542. 

- Gautaniiya, 363. 

- Gavedhuka, 363. 

- Gavedhuya, 515. 

- Goyamijja, 516. 

- Haritamalakarl, 363. 

- Hariyamalagarl, 515. 

- Isipaliya, 518. 

- Jayanti, 518. 

- Jinabhaktisuri, 527. 

- Jinarahgasuri, 523, 530. 

- Jinavardhanasuri, 530. 

- Kakandika, 362. 

- Kakandiya, 517. 

- Kamplyika, 362. 

- Kasavajjiya, 516. 

- Kasyaplya, 363. 

- Kausambika, 361. 

- Kautumbini, 361. 

- Khemalijjiya, 518. 

- Ko^aihbani, 517. 

- Kodivarisiya, 516. 

- Kosaihbiya, 517. 

- Kotivar$1ya, 361. 

» '■■■ ■ ■ KsGixia, 523. 


- Ksemakirti, 529. 

- K^emaliptika, 363. 

- Kuberl, 518. 

- Laghvi Acaryiya Kharatara, 529. 

-Madhyamika, 364. 

- Maipattiya, 517. 

- Majjhimilla, 516. 

- M^ikyasuri, 529. 

- M^apurika, 362. 

- Masapuriya, 517. 

- Matipatrika, 362. 

- Mehalijjiya, 517. 

- Mekhallyika, 362. 

- Naih, 518. 

- Panduvaddhaniya, 516. 

- Paiiina, 518. 

- Petaputrika, 517. 

- Pippalaka, 529. 

- Pippaliya, 522. 

- Pradhana, 536. 

- Pundavaddhaniya, 518. 39n. 

- Pundravardhaniya, 361. 

- Punnapattiya, 517. 

- Purnapatrika, 362. 

- Kajagacchanvaya, 524. 

- Rajjapaliya, 518 

- Rajyapalika, 362. 

- Kahgavijaya, 529, 530. 

- Sadhu, 529, 538 

- Saiikasia, 515. 

- Sahkasika, 363. 

- Sardula, 524. 

- Sarlya Kharatara, 529. 

- Saura^trika, 363. 

- Sautaptika, 361. 

- Savatthiya, 518. 

- Scnia, 518. 

- Soittiya, 517. 

- Soratthiya, 516. 

- I^ravastika, 362. 

- Tamalittiya, 516. 

- Tamraliptika, 361. 

- Tapa, 530. 

- Trairasika, 362. 

- Uccanagari, 364, 516, 518. 

- Uduihbarijjiya, 517. 

- Udumbarika, 362. 

- Vairi, 464, 516. 

— Vajjanagari, 515. 

- Vajranagarl, 363 

- Vajri, 364. 

- Vasii^thlya, 363. 
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Vl^it^iya, 516. 

Vidyadhari, 103, 364. 

Vijaya, 540. 

Vijaya Anandasuri, 540. 
Vijayadevasuri, 540. 

Vijayarajasuri, 540. 

Vijaya Ratnasuri, 540. 

Vijjahari, 516. 

Vrddha, 540. 
i^akyas, 48. 

:^agrama, 556. 

Salisisayagama, 68. 

6alisuka, 97. 

Salivahana, 98, 115, 383. 

Samaiyapanthin, 448. 

Samantabhadra, 36, 38, 119, 130, 133, 442, 
451, 453, 542, 560, 564. 

Samanubhadda, 321. 

Saihbhoga, 151, 233, 331, 374. 

- Aryasrika, 515. 

- Srlgrha, 515, 516. 

Sambhuta, 385. 

Sammeta Sikhara, 532. 

Sarhpad 

- Acara, 146. 

- Mati, 147. 

- Prayoga, 147. 

- Sahgraha, 148. 

- 6arlra, 147. 

- 6ruta, 147. 

- Vacana, 147, 

- Vacana, 147. 

Samprati, 91, 97, 115, 366, 385, 389, 438, 474. 
Samudaya, 558. 

Saihvigna Pak^a, 540. 

Sangamasuri, 317. 

Sahghabhatta, 149. 

Sanghadasangamn, 33. 

Sanghas 

- Arya, 545. 

- Bhila, 557. 

- Deva, 545. 

- Dramila, 545, 553. 

- Dravida, 545. 

- Ihganesvara, 546. 

- KancI, 134, 546. 

- Ka§tha, 547, 548. 

- Kojattur, 548. 

- Koiuttura, 134. 

- Latabhagada, 548. 

- Mahi, 548. 

Mathura, 548. 


- Mula, 545, 546, 548, 549, 553, 554, 557. 

384n, 558, 563. 

- Nandi, 97, 552, 553, 554. 

- Navilura, 553. 

- Nipacha, 557. 

- Pamatasama, 554. 

- Punnagavrk§a-mula, 554. 

- Sena, 554. 

- Siihha, 554. 

- 6ri, 554. 

- Yapana, 95. 

- Yapaniya, 555. 

- Yapaniya Nandi, 556. 

Sanjaya, 70. 

6ahkaracarya, 130. 

Sankha, 70. 

Sankhasataka, 70. 

^ankhesvaragrama, 538. 

Sankhyas, 5, 52, 391. 

Sannyasa, 52. 

- condemnation of, 54 

Santhara, 274, 342, 406, 427, 492. 

- length of, 276. 

- types of, 321. 

I^ntidasa, 136. 

^ntideva, 560. 

Santinatha, 103, 110, 118, 432, 465-Sn. 
I^antisagara, 529. 

^ntisena, 518. 
l^ntisuri, 34, 426. 

Sanulatdiiyagama, 69. 

Sarasvati, 574. 

Sarayu, 157, 243, 594. 

Sarvadeva Suri, 527, 542. 

Sasanadevis, 108, 570. 

Sasarakkhas, 398. 

Satruhjaya, 98, 136, 523. 

Satyavijaya, 538. 

Savatthi, 61, 67, 69, 75, 79, 242, 599. 
Sayanlya, 491. 

Sciences 

- to be avoided by Jaina monks, 185, 

426. 

to be avoided by Jaina nxms, 492. 
Selaga, 177. 237n, 210. 

Selluka, 108. 

Sena-gana-saihsthana, 554. 357n. 

Senas, 104. 

Sendrakas, 125. 

Seiinacandra, 121. 

Seyaviya, 69, 79. 

Shah Jehan, 136. 
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Shoes 

- types of, 411. 

Siddhacakra, 571. 

Siddhanagrama, 69. 

Siddhantapura, 69. 

Siddhapura, Ill. 

Siddhartha, 65. 

Siddhasena, 426. 

Siddhasena Div^ara, 38, 98, 451. 
Siddhicandra, 135. 

SIha, 62. 

Sikandara Sur, 135. 

6llag\ma Suri, 519. 

6ilaharas, 121. 

[Sllanka, 34, 426. 

Siihhaklrti, 135. 

Siihhanandin, 123, 559, 573. 
Sindhu, 389, 417. 

Sindhu-sovira, 70. 92n, 71, 402. 
Singayya, 134. 

Sisodiya, 113. 
l^isunagas, 72, 84, 85. 

Sivabhuti, 80, 81, 478. 

6ivamara I, 124. 

Sivamara II, 124. 

Skanda, 594. 

Skandagupta, 21, 102, 103. 

Slaves and Jaina church, 140. 
Society 

- Jaina monks and 382if. 

—- Jaina nuns and, 496, 500 
Solahki, 113. 

Soma, 62. 

Somadatta, 329. 

Some^ara I, 119. 

Somesvara n, 119. 

Somila, 73, 82. 

Spells 

- addaa, 421. 

- aluki, 421. 

- anteiirl, 421. 

- bidall, 317, 421. 

- houlavaki, 421. 

- janavani, 421. 

- kaici, 421. 

- mayurl, 317, 421, 

- mohani, 420. 

- mrgi, 421. 

- mu$aka, 421. 

- nakull, 317, 421. 

- pannatti, 421. 

-- sakunika, 421. 


- sankari, 421. 

- sarpi, 421. 

- sirhhi, 317, 421. 

- thambani, 420. 

- ulugi, 317. 

- varahi, 421. 

- vrscika, 421. 

- vyaghri, 317, 421. 

6ramanism 

- origin of, 47ff, 52. 

6ravana Belgola, 115, 122, 124, 129, 453, 54S, 
559, 565, 568. 
grenika, 70, 71, 518. 

6reyaihsa, 57. 

6rigupta, 363, 515. 

^rikalasa, 448, 555. 
l§rinandipandita, 120, 134. 

6ripala Traividyadeva, 129, 561. 

Srlpuru$a Muttarasa Prthvikohguni II, 124. 
Sri-samudaya, 552. 

6rivijaya, 118, 572. 528n. 

6rutadevata, 107. 

6rutakirti Traividya, 561. 

Sthanakavasins, 420. 217n, 440if. 

Sthavira (see ‘Thera’) 

Sthavirakalpika (see also Jinakalpika). 

- Jinakalpika and, 418. 

- requisites of, 279. 

Stick (dan^a), 273, 274, 287. 

Sthulabhadra, 18, 19, 32. 88n, 94, 324, 46G. 
Students 

- improper, 422, 423. 

proper, 422. 

- types of, 217. 

- unfit for study, 186. 

Study, 183ff, 352. 

- apparatus of, 315. 

- change of guru for further, 354. 

- curriculum of, 313. 

- higher, 425. 

- improper occasions for, 353. 

- method of, 184, 354. 

- mode of, 315. 

- near nunnery, 425. 

- persons fit for, 312. 

- place of, 184, 312, 353, 425. 

- proper nak§atras for, 319. 

-proper time for, 183, 313, 319, 352, 425. 

Subbhabhumi, 69. 

Subha, 62. 

(9ubhacandra, 97. 

Subhadra, 57, 467, 488. IGln. 
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6ubhagho§a, 62. 

Subhoma, 69. 

Succhitta, 69. 

^ucivadins, 483. 

Suhamma, 77, 78. 

Suicide, 202. 

Sujyestha, 71, 490. 

Sulabha, 507. 281n. 

Sulasa, 70. 

Sumarigalagama, 69. 

Sumati, 59. 

Suihsumarapura, 69. 

Sunanda, 61. 

Sundaramurti, 130. 

Sundari, 465. 

[§uhgas, 89. 

Supratibuddha, 364, 516. 

Surabhipura, 69. 

Surastra, 115. 332n. 

Suri,‘ ‘337, 443, 444. 

-- head of a gaccha, 232. 

— predominance of, 514. 

- respect to, 456. 

Surya (dynasty), 97, 114, 530. 135n. 
Susthita, 364, 516. 

Sutra 

*- how to learn the, 423. 

-way of reciting the, 422. 

Suvannabhumi, 366. 

Suvannakhalaya, 69. 

Suvrata, 61, 297, 491. 

^vetambaras 

- account of schism by the, BO. 

- antiquity of the canon of, 22. 

- authorship of the canon of, 18. 

- literary activity of, 34. 

- oldest parts of the canon of, 23. 

—• nun-order compared to Digarhbaras, 
501ff. 

tradition about Mahavira's birth, €5. 
dvetapada (country), 108. 

6vetapatas, 81, 125, 126, 559. 

Syadvada, 117. 

Tamalitti, 402. 

Tambaya Sannivesa, 69. 

Taranaswamin, 448, 452 
Tavasa, 44. 

Teacher 

-qualities of an ideal, 423. 

Tejapala, 113. 

Terapanthins, 448. 
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Thera, 143, 144, 184, 336, 369, 371; 443; 444; 
470. 

-privileges of, 218. 

- types of 144. 

Then, 498, 502, 505. 

Thuna, 242, 389, 402, 473. 

Thun^a Sannivesa, 69. 

Tlk^, 366, 420. 

-importance of, 34. 

Tirthahkarapattika, 571. 
Tirujhanasaihbandhar, 131. 

Tisala, 65. 

Tissagutta, 79. 

Tonsure, 324ff 

- improper naksatras for, 317. 

-proper naksatras for, 317. 

Toraraya, 102. 

Tosali, 69, 87, 95, 365. 

Totapanthins, 447. 

Touring 

- alone, 390. 

- beginning of, 243. 

- countries unfit for, 388ff, 

- evil omens for, 386. 

- good omens for, 387. 

- halts on, 388. 

- improper company for, 391, 

- improper times for 318. 

- in mist, 244. 

- in rain, 244. 

- limits of, 242. 

- method of starting, 257. 

- obstructed by fire, 246. 

- obstructed by robbers, 245. 

- obstructed by storms, 246. 

- of a group under an acarya, 390. 

-proper naksatras for, 318. 

- proper road for, 339. 

- purpose of, 386. 

-rainy season and, 392. 

- reasons for cancelling, 246. 

- through water, 245. 

- time for starting, 386. 

-under calamities, 244. 

- unfit regions for, 242. 

Tungi, 63. 47n. 

Tungiya, 63, 63. 47n. 

Tungiya Sannivesa, 77. 

Turiyatita, 11. 47n. 
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Udayana, 2, 70, 71. 

Udaya Pedhidaputta, 61. 

Udayi, 85. 

Uddandagas, 398. 

Udgamadosas, 288i¥. 

Udyotakesarin, 97. 

Udyotana Suri, 102, 114, 133, 374, 519, 542. 
Ujjem, 81, 90, 91, 98, 102, 115, 366, 368, 
392. 113n, 451, 489. 

Umasvati, 36, 442. 

Umbrella, 412. 

Unnaga, 69. 

Upadhyaya, 144, 184, 218, 309, 369, 370, 443, 
444, 468. 


- as a gitartha, 390. 

- duties of 314, 370. 

- predominance of, 514. 

- protector of nuns, 218. 21n. 

- qualifications of, 218. 

- respect to, 456. 

- sole instructor, 336. 

Upali, 62. 

Upasthapana, 368. 

- proper naksatras for, 318. 

Usabhapura, 79. 

Uttarapatta, 260, 276, 427. 

Vaghelas, 113, 

Vai^li, 65. 53n, 67, 69, 268. 313n. 
Vaise$ikas, 80. 

Vajradaman, 107. 

Vajranandin, 545. 

Vajrasena, 364. 

Vajraswamin, 98. 

Vakragriva, 561. 

Valabhl, 111. 

- council of, 21, 365. 

Valabhipura, 81. 

Valhika, 70. 92n. 

Valuyagama, 69. 

Varna, 60. 

Vaxhsa, 558. 

- Candrikavata, 552. 

- Nunna, 552. 

- Parnavatsala, 557. 

Vandana, 456, 459. 

-faults of improper, 347ff. 

Vaniyagama, 69. 

Varahamihira, 115. 

Varanasi, 60, 69, 106, 242, 599. 
Vardhamana Suri, 366. 
Vlffisenacarya, 125. 


Vasaha, 226. 

Vasantakirti, 448. 

Vasavadatta, 71. 

Vasi$thi> 465. 

Vasittha (a ganadhara), 62. 
Vastupala, 113. 

Vasudeva, 100, 

Vasuladatta, 71. 

Vasumati, 294. 489n. 
Vasundhara, 294. 489n. 
Vasupujyadeva, 129. 
Vasupujya Siddhantadeva, 133. 
Vatsaraja, 105, 294. 

Vattakera, 36. 

Vaiibhui, 77. 

Vayaggama, 69, 

Vebhara, 322. 

Venkafadri Nayaka, 131. 
Vesiyayana, 75, 199. 
Vidagdharaja, 114. 

Vidanda, 273. 

- size of, 274. 

- use of 274. 

Vidyadharagopala, 364. 
Vidyananda, 119. 

Vijayacandra, 523. 

Vijayadeva, 136, 562. 
Vijayaditya, 117. 

Vijayaditya II, 127. 
VijayMitya Vallabha, 134. 
Vijayakirti, 107, 123. 

Vijaya Narasiihha, 129. 
Vijayapala, 107. 

Vijayappa, 131. 

Vikramaditya, 97. 
Vikramaditya II, 120. 
Vikramaditya VI, 120. 
Vikramasiihha, 107, 567. 
Vilatthi, 273. 

- size of 274. 

- use of, 274. 

Vimala, 111. 

Vimala Dandanayaka, 573. 
Vimaladitya, 118, 127, 563. 
Vimalavasahi, 111. 
Vinayaditya, 128. 

Vinayaditya II, 128. 
Vinayanandin Yati, 567. 

Vira Ballala I, 129. 

Vlra Ballala III, 129. 

Vira Banajigas, 134. 
Virabhadda, 62. 
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Virajasa, 70. 

Virangaya, 70. 

Vi^kha, 504. 

Visalaklrti, 135. 
Visnuvardhana I, 126. 
Visvapanthins, 454, 462. 
Viyalta, 77. 

Vralya, 55. 

Vrsabhanandin, 562. 

Washing 

■- objections to, 262. 

- vindication of, 262. 

Water-journey, 156, 157, 243. 


Wine, 417. 

Worship 

- Jina, 461. 

- of wooden images, 547. 

-ways of, 571. 

Yudavas, 121. 

Yajhavalkya, 53, 107. 
Yamuna, 157, 243, 594. 
Yapanlyas, 125, 448. 
Yasobhadra Suri, 563. 
Yasoda, 65. 

Yasodev'^a Digailibararka, 107. 
Yuan Chwang, 104. 



CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


It will be seen Ibat the variety of printing types required for the work as 
well as the bulk of the matter have made it necessary to attach this Corrigenda. Attempt 
has been made to make it as perfect as possible, leaving out very minor corrections. 

Words with small capitals which are shown in the body of the text without their 
full diacritical marks are given with such in a list at the end here. 

Certain imperfections have still crept in as regards transliteration in the follow¬ 
ing cases: 

(i) Words from quotations which use their own system of transliteration. 

(ii) Names of places, regions, dynasties, sects, etc., which generally go without 
a uniform system of transliteration. 


System of reference : 

1. BIxcept on the first page of each chapter lines are counted excluding the 
title line. 

2. The number to the left of the dot denotes the page and the one to the right 
of it the line on it. 

3. Numbers for the different lines, etc, from the same page and requiring the 
same type of correction are denoted with hyphens between them. 

4. Where points are enumerated in order on a page, the first number following 
the dot would denote the point and the number (s) after the next dot would denote the 
line(s) from that point. 

5. The number preceding the round bracket denotes the page, and, inside the 
bracket, the number, or only that to the left of the dot (when it is there), denotes 
the footnote and that to the right of the dot (in that case) denotes the line in the 
footnote. 

6. The original form of the type of the letter (cf. small or big capital, italicised, 
or italicised capital) will not be affected in the correction that relates to other aspects 
or to any of those mentioned inside the bracket here, in the absence of an additional 
reference on those points. 

7. Words either describing the error or the correction (such as: comma, semi¬ 
colon) or locating it (by way of relation, such as : at, in, of, for, from; or in point of 
order, such as: 1st, 2nd, last, at bog. [= beginning], at end, af. after], bcf. before]) 
are put in italics. 

8. A classified corrigenda was thought better from many points. The reader will 

be enough not to mind the inconvenience that may be caused thereby. 

9 . This corrigenda could not cover the matter detailed out under the headings 
^Sanskrit and Prakrit Terms* and ‘General Index* due to unavoidable circumstances. 


Change ‘a* to ‘a* in: 

Ra 133(459-7); ugga 178(242); nigghate 
184-1; va 221*33, 501*18; Ara 604*33. 


Change ‘a* to ‘a’ in: 

18*9; kha 135(473); Nahar 136*16; ya 
203(328-5); pa 224-24; Ogha 263*20; bha 
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413*31; ka 441*3; la 453*19; Purv&s or 
Puwas at 18*20; 21*31; 23*11*3; 25*31-32; 
31*28; 34*35; 36*27; 42*35; 57*15-16; 58*1; 
61*8; 70*9; 78*3; Prakrit at 32*29; 33*21-31- 
32; 112*5; aravat^ppa at 153*21; 338*23; 
379*29; 599. 

Cliange V to ‘n’ in: 

Anga at 15(16); 17*3-4-5-6-7-16; 19*14- 
19-24; 21*31; 23*20-21-i*4-u*l-3; 24*3-6-8- 
12-13-16-19-31; 25*19; 27*7-9-10-12-13-15- 
19-26; 28*17; 29*9-10; 30*28-29; 31*12-13; 
32*2-6-10; 34*9-10-35-(92); 35*1-3-4-6-9- 
17-19; 36*26-27-29-30; 37*10; 42*25-28-31- 
34; 44*16-21-24; 64*8; 78*2; 82*9-27; 83*7; 
94.10; 95*3; 491*28; 506*10; Tirthankara at 
19(38); 26*8; 39*28-31; 40*1; 48*22; 57*6-11; 
59*4-11-13-16-21-24; 60*10-14; 73*22; 74*8- 
10; 82*18; 93*13-14-16; 97*20; 101*23; 107*28; 
109*33; 110*15-26; sankhya 5*31; sangharam 
10*27; sangraha 15*29; 117*27; mangala 33*7; 
69*9; 118*18; :9llanka 34*5; Anguttara 38*38; 
45*3; jungiya 49*3-4; Gangeya 61*14; tunga 
66(60); Nangala 68*24; sankha 70*6-18; 
117*5-8; Vlrangaya 70*17; Mankhali 74*29; 
Ganga 79*28; sunga 89*30; 115*24; san- 
ghala 103*4; Banked 117*29; Bankeya 
118*23; Singayya 120*8; 134*34; Gonki 

120*19; Konguni 123*21-24-27-30; 124*6; 

Preyanga 128*20; Sankard 130*19; uttinga 
172*1; sangahana 225*16; sangha 304* (29); 
Lonka 440. 

Change ‘n’ to ‘n’ in: 

jn at 4*24; 35*7; 36*13; 57*28; 63(45); 
69*23; 79:6; 102*7; 109:11; 112(313*2); 113*5; 
Sanjaya 70*18; landiana 93*16; &itrunjaya 
113*26. 

Change ‘n’ to ‘p’: 

bef. ^ at 46(18); 61*14; 65*7-(53); 77*22; 
82*17; 93*5; 94*19; 120*4; 124 11-(400); 
129*19; 440*25; 461*32; 603*17; ottd in 
Udayana 2*1; Piinya 32*19; Ujjeni 90*19-28; 
Kalyani 119*8; amarana 181*11; uvagarana 
322*9; ingini 461*23; thSni, pani 491*20; 
Ganesa 574*11*3. 

Change ‘h’ to ‘n’ in: 

80*5; 87(174*3); 90*23. 


Change ‘ih’ to ‘m’ in: 

Svetaihbara, Digambara and Sambhoga 
at 21*23-33; 22*16; 22*iu*2; 34*22-26- 

32; 35*4-33; 36*33; 37*3-24; 65*13; 78*30; 
80*18-19-22-23; 81*29; 82*11-22; 95*15; 96*2; 
101*16; 111*6-13-31; 121*5; 125*8; 133*18; 
151*24-25; 152*12; and in 77*24; 84*24; 92*32; 
130*20; 153*3; 158(93*11) 2nd; 163*19; 

165*9-17; 179-22; 180*12; 257*34; 321*14; 
338*1 1st; 347*(25); 356(712) last; 366*7; 
385*23; 389*1-9-10; 396*8; 398*25 2nd; 402*11- 
24; 405*20 last; 411*11; 419*32 1st; 420*18; 
423*21 2nd; 424*30; 446*14; 450*6-27; 493 
(200*4); 517*20. 

Change ‘m‘ to ‘in’ in: 

ahimsa at 9*14; 11*10; 63*9; 89*18; 123*19; 
himsa 62*5; samsara 1(3*2); samyutta 45*3; 
vamsa 69(92); simha at 107*30; 112*7-9-14- 
16-(307); 120*23; 123*7-13-21-24; 124*7; 

136*3; artham 149(40); ka^m 163*7; from 
am 595*3. 

Change ‘sh’ to ‘s’ in: 

bef. p at 39*25; 59*22*(5-6); 130*30; 
105*11; 107*11; 118*7-10; 126*25; 130*32; 
132(455); 133*2; 135(465); 605*23; and in 
rshi 25(62); shtha 71*16-18; varsha 132*32; 
133(459); dikshi 445*16. 

Change ‘w’ to ‘v’ in: 

swamin at 32(68); 37*13; 98*25; 103*26; 
448*14; 452*2; 466(11); and in Bhagawad 
5*24; swatantrya 5*31; Diwakara 36(97*2); 
451*29; swati 37*13; Pawa 68*13; Mahesh- 
wara 107*24; 113*8; vasi 118*24. 

Read: 

‘Sangha’ at 19*8; 33*12; 97*4-20; 111*1; 
117*8; 119*21; 120*13; 121*21-29; 129*14; 
134*10-14; 137*2-6; 144*13; 411*28; ‘Akalanka’ 
at 38*7; 119*2; 130*17; 133*16; ‘linga’ ot 
107*17; 111*26; 131*23; 418*2; Buhler at 
16(30); 112(307-308); Lumas at 99(229); 
100(232-233); 101(242); Lumas’ at 99(228- 
230); 100*12-(234); 101(243); 102(253); 

ScHUBRiNG at 151(58); 167(155); 177*29; 
375*14. 

Change ‘v.’ to ‘t>.’ at: 

25(62); 30(80); 79(137-138); 255(229); 
321(575); 471(42). 
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Change ‘vs.’ or ‘vs.’ to ‘vv,’ at: 

11(46); 30(78-79-82); 32(88); 79(136-139- 
140); 80(141-145-146); 87(176); 215(7); 

232(102); 235(119); 247(186); 262(268); 

310(541); 321(576-577); 322(581); ^ 327(628); 
329(637); 369(24); 476(85); 478(89). 

Give trema properly in words at: 

2*8; 4-30-(19-l); 5*1; 17•9-10-11-12-13- 
17-18-24-25-26-27-28-29-30-31; 18-5-(35) ; 

23 i*4; 26-4; 27-30; 281-4-8; 34(92); 35-7-22; 
45(10-12); 57-19; 61-11-21; 62-4; 63-27; 
70-4; 72(112); 73-20; 74-12-13; 77-17-18-19- 
25-26-(130); 78-5-(133); 79-9-18; 80-5; 

87(176); 90 19-20-26-27; 95-4; 115*12-28; 
116-6; 121-14; 141-26; 142-13; 153-4; 154-13; 
163-19; 175-10; 176-10; 183-15; 194-15; 

224-12; 229*23; 279-32; 280(395-2); 281-13; 
315-18; 325-19; 368-21; 436(276-2); 488(161); 
584-(9)-2; 595-3. 

Have capitals for; 

o 16(33); V 21-5; s 86-20; c 98-7; d of 
‘devala' and k of ‘kanva’ 158(93); 1st a 
280(395-2); 1st n 288-4; p. 329(637); c. 402 
(149); 1st t 407-(10); c. 412(176); k of 
^kharatara’ 530(133); s of ‘south’ 545-6; p 
607-26. 


Have no capitals for: 

2nd T 25-15; T 126-3-5; S 383-5; C ^9-9; 
N 427-6; besides a few such letters that may 
be found after semicolons, etc. in the 
footnotes. 

Have italics for: 

N 4(18); C 70(95-98); comm. 161(114); 
377(65); Nis. 259(255). * .. 

Have no italics for: 

Savvaobhadda 192*16; acarya 233*8; says 
539-21. 


Have suitable inverted commas at: 

16(31); af. Nirvana 25-30; a/, stake 133-10; 
for virasana 194-21; 217-32; 370-(c)-2; 

375-34; 389-9; 398(135); 401-10; 408*34; 

413-5; 414-24; 416-32; 421-14; 424-30-31; 
436-18; 444-17; 450-20; 451-2; 467(19); 

483-10; 523-18; 551(318); 560-(ii). 


Add comma: 

hef, is 72-1; at ^nd 99*23; af. monks 
123-10; af. that 132-22; at end 161-31; at end 
183-6; hef. as 221-13; bef. 2nd to 256-19; 
hef. rather 366-25; af. if 436*9-13; af, how¬ 
ever 444-29; bef. devoid 466-16, af. one 
581-7; af. and 590-22; bef. 2nd the 595-26; 
at end 596-3; bef. etc. at 36*13; 146-27; 
147-28; 151-26; 180-9; 185-25; 188-6-13; 

189-8-(283); 190-7; 197-4-5; 203-6; 207-24; 
208-8; 209-1; 461-24. 

Drop comma at: 

9-9; 11*16; 25-16; bef. he 63-14; bef. due 
100-16; bef. which 100-17; hef. it 111-20; 
bef. he 111-21; bef. speak 114*28; bef. who 
128-21; af. them 156-2; 157-17; 163-11 1st 
and 3rd; 169*11 2nd; 174-18 1st; 185-25; 
188-6-13 2nd; 189*7; 197-5 af. etc.; 202-4; 
203-6 af. etc.; 204-17; 207-24 af. etc.; 208-8 
af. etc.; 209-1 af. etc.; 214-17 (2Tid)-118; 
243-17 (lst)-18 (1st); 256-24 bef. 2nd and; 
281-10 1st; 301-25; 324-37 1st; 354-25 bef. 
and; 359-27; 384-23-25; 397-33; 419-25; 

428-8 1st; 437-13; 452-8 2nd; 454-29; 472-22 
bef. i.e.; 478*7 bef. living; 501-19 af. i.e.; 
519(40). 

Add hyphen: 

at end of 12*12; af.: karma 8*iv*2; 9*16; 
12-14; ultra 12-12; Dharma 89-27; bef. akirne 
455-2. 

Add ‘the’: 

at beg. 73-23; af. : in 47-3; of 69(92); 
506*23; 1st to 135-15; comma 375*3; and 
506-29; hef. : Buddhist 45-7; Jaina 47-11; 
Buddha 75-27;: 76-18-19-21; 77-1; middle 
193-(c). 

Add: 

to af. or 7-26; ” af. Bihar 63(47*3); (- 
from the author of this thesis.) af, 83(156); 
being af. as 107-18; even hef. forbid 132-22; 

? af. bhauma 185-23; up af. keep 217-15; a 
af. or 228*29; comma af. 4 231(90); not bef. 
arisen 281-11; upon hef. the 381*19; as af. 
well 384-14; semi-colon at end 389-6; might 
at end 395-22; dots af. do 399* (6); more af. 
were 433-7; if af. but 488-2; semicolon at 
end 493(200-1); may af. we 574-11-5. 
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Drop ‘as’ at; 

26-3-18-24; 27-12 (2nd)-29 (2nd); 36-5; 
45-22; 48-22; 59-11; 61-16; 75-11; 80-4; 
81-35; 150-21; 151(58); 153-11; 154-9; 175-7; 
179-24; 185-25; 186-16. 

Drop: 

more 1*12; 242*2; karmat 5-25; Monasti- 
cism upto Monasticism 7(35); to be 46*2; as 
due 56-8; the 105-4; that 115-16; ! hef. etc. 
131 (453); 2nd or 183-1-7; The 38-(a); 
194 (10); to 205-3; 1st the 206-4; which 
214-27; one y 225(60); also 234-8; n from 
brackets 286*14; again 316*18; to be 366-26; 
dots from 399-(3)-(5); that of 426-7; an 
442*6; 1st full stop 451*24; in the morning 
452-28; 1st for 455-3; who 461-19; get 498-2; 
2nd the 498-26; low 549-5; 2nd hyphen 
577*32; colon or semicolon af, or 598-14-15; 

‘ at 206-7; 225(58-3); 226(63); 273-17 1st; 
343(684); 359-14; 389-10; ’ at 250-18; 390-24; 
“ at 280(395); 338(661); 436(276); ” af, 
63(47). 

Read ‘to be* for ‘as* at: 

48-24; 71-31; 265-11; 294-12; 396-9. 

Head ‘or’ for ‘and’ at: 

144-11; 159-4-7; 168(163); 169-21-22-23; 
172*10-12-17; 177*6; 183-1-3; 184-22; 186-2- 
15-21-25; 188-21; 204-34; 208-1-5; 212-9; 
241-16; 243-8; 264-16; 296-6; 299-10; 310-10; 
312-26; 342-15; 383-3; 389-17; 411-5; 423-3; 
430-7; 449-16; 451-24; 460-16-17-18; 474-21; 
476-17; 483-12; 490-1; 501-12; 597-14. 

Change as directed: 

by->in 18-20; with->of 66-13; after-^upon 
132-17; aboutover 181-22; Ist of-»at 
213-6; by ^ with 217(14); during-^ in 
235-31; forby 245-1; offrom 305-10; 
in from 309-5; like of 338-16; which 
as 343-11; forwith 360-11; tiiat-^ those 
887*26; an~^a 403-16; nearin 433*3; and 
of-►or 495-29; 2nd a-♦the 468*20; the-^ 
an 473*9; the -♦ and 511-16; to -♦ and 546*22; 
as-►an 587*21. 

did -► had 11 • 17; it -♦ former 11 *17; it that 
66-21; anything-♦ nothing 144*5; other-► 
another 150-6; due to-♦for 152-19; in a 
way as-♦with the view 153*1; their-►the 
163*3; was-^is 166-17; dry like-^coarse like 


the eating of 211*31; he-►the latter 221*14; 
he-►the Ganadhara 224*29; begins-► beings 
265-9; were-►was 334*36; the-♦Favour¬ 
able 387-23; the following-♦ certain 408*25; 
a-♦her 465*24; general-♦ common 488 
(158*7); was-♦were 496-27; augmented-► 
corroborated 513-15; another-^ other 590-21. 

comma raised comma be/, by 23(51-2); 
Ist commadash 116-28; comma-►and 
168(163-3); dashhyphen followed by 
space 258-2; SX-^IX 76(128); (6)-♦ (6-7) 
191; 65-♦66 564(444). 

dn-^jh 5-28, 31*7; m-^n 17-33; 1st 
m-^n 93*23; n->n 127-7;m-^h 135(473); 
tt-^tt 153-5. 304*32; mj-^hj 436(276). 

nun Hfe 2*6; Daid 6(32), 30(82); Anuyoga 
16(32); “M 21-4; na” 21*5; differ 28-36; 
Vajrasvamin 30*80; Ogha-N, 31-31; Nata 
38*37; Bh&gavata 39-25-31; Silahara 41; 
Thdnahga 44-25, 82-7. 162(115); Prakrta 
45(9); Jainas 45*13; sramanas 49(30); 
Sankhya 52*11; Rg 55-17; Pahcala 63(46); 
Jhatr 65-8; Jacobi 66*17; Thunaga 68*14; 
Udayana 70-20, 71*12-20; Bimbisara 71*19, 
85(162); intelligentzia 78-20; Kaundinya 
81-16; santharaya 87(176); niggantha 89-15; 
Ujjain 91*2, 98-12; Cedi 92*28; confederacy 
93-13; echoes 94*33; Pusya 95-9; Lalatendu 
97-6; Satayana 98-21; Stevenson 98(121); 
maha 103-6; Maharaja 112(313); Ratta 
119-14; varman 124*23; Ballala 128-28; Vira 
129-12; Cola 129-25, 130-4; Cera 129-28; 
campaign 130-23; Vehkatadri 131*22; vibhuti 
131-27; Jmta 142-1; sila 143(13); deso* 
148(39); space af. tva 148(39); Church 
149-14; either explain it 151*7; persons 
152-10; tena 153-27; vassa 158(93); yam 
1113*6; ram 163-8; pamajjijja 179*11; jam 
kihci miccha 180*12; dhyana 182-3; satta 
191-4; Bhadduttara 193*1; (9) bef. ‘The’ 193; 
in either 193* (c); labdhi 200*10; hasa 
204-13; manas 206-19, 322-28; vac 206-20, 
322*28; semicolon bef, as 214*27; anyone af. 
if 215-6; therabhumi 218*4; years’ 220*7; 
hara 220-12, 225*1; impopular officer upon 
220-23; sllamasyeti 225(56); Vrtti 225(57); 
egalla 230*7; Comm. 231(93); cdra 231(95); 
ganadharas 232(97); acarya, of 235-29; divid¬ 
ing 236*24; an ‘anugghalya’ one or vice 
238*33; sahghd^ 240*30, 263*3; than himself 
245*21; padi 250*18, 491*19; santhara 

254(227), 492*18; ahgula 254(227); with 







CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


laymen_but not with women. 255*26; 

meditations 258*2; clothes 260*1; space af. 
hyphen 260*15; lice 261*14-16; jha 262(266); 
niuhapotti 260*24; vanna 266*9; raya 279*4; 
road built 290(465); parampara 291*28; Nogr 
293(485); dosas (within brackets) 295*22; 
Bra 296*17; pinda 297*8; Samsta?^a 298*3; led 
301*7; vaccha 303*25; space hef. Sutta 
313(559a); reveals 314*31; uvarilla 315*19; 
no 316*1; deal 330*14; te 338*1; ‘skandha’ 
354*5; yasas 362*26; complete the bracket 
369*7; gane within bracket 371*23; mcnt 
375*7; masah 376*10: Than. 378(67); Nisitha 
379*32; parahciya 388*23; asariiyama 389*6; 
eunuchs, beasts or others which 393*22; 
varjya 394 15; lodgings 397*11; acelakah 
.393(135); Bhasyas 400*20; ‘Caturguru* 
401*28; 169 409*17; sutra 410-11; full stop at 
the end of 412*15-22; Modi's 419* [211]; 
kuvar 420(217), 441(286); Ti 21*7, 421(228), 
466(13), 511(290); nihnavl 423*4; Gujarati 
427*7, 428*13; before sunrise 427*17; after 
it 427*18; others’ 429*17; Nis.-C. 433(259); 
above p. 407. 434(262); vision 435*21; raya’s 
442(289); sadhu 443*11, 4n9*31; muni 

443(232); Kurcaka 447*26; iidyaih 450*26; or 
meeting along 45(5*30; padau 458*31; urvoru- 
pari 458*33; Purnima 461*15; Brahmi 465*7; 
Niryd. 466(16); Khuddia 467*19; semicolon 
470*9; for both 474*18; always is 475*7; 
Interchange the contents of footnotes 78 and 
81 071 p. 476; itthi 478(88); vihuya 482(3); 
savvaohhadda 486*8; was a nun 487*26; 
transpose pravartini and acarya 488*5; semi’- 
colon hef. Brhat. 488(161); Bhag. 12, 2, etc. 
491(187); purifying 492*22; Buddhist 502*19; 
nun-life, which 509*23; shift even af. go 
511*23; varana 515*13; Uccanagari 516*14, 
518 *15-(39); Goyamijjiya 516*21; Vakhas 
519*2; really 533(157); palliklyoddyotana- 
carya 534*9; centuries 534*14, 543*2, 546*22; 
Upakesa 541(224); mention 555*19; sena 
562*14; Kr.sna 562(429); Pandita 568(21); 
SravakI 570*2; Magadha 570*17; ^sanadevls 
570*24; ahiihsa 576*8; Cheya 580*16; tt^arh 
598*19; caiitthenam and egatth^enarh 
600(220); Nayddha 603*1; Samavdyanga 
603*27; parvan 604*19; Inscriptions 606*29; 
Britannica 607*13. 


655 

Read the words occurring with small capitals 

as follows: 

361 Godasa, Gana (twice); 362 Gana 
(thrice), Uduvatika, Vesavatika; 363 Carana, 
Gana (twice), M'lnava; 364 Kautika Gana; 
463 Ganas; 464 Sakhas; 515 Vakhas (twice); 
516 6akhas (four times); 517 Vakhas (four 
times); 518 Sakhas; 520 Anandasuri, Ananda- 
vimala.suri, Ahcala; 521 Bahada, Bapadiya, 
Bhanadevacarya, Bhartrpura, Bhavadahara, 
Bhavaharsa, Bhinnamala, Bokadiya; 522 
Bi'ahmana, -niya, Brhad (twice), Vrhad, 
Gujarati-Lohka, Brhat; 523 Brhad (twice), 
Brhat (twice), Lohka, Tapa; ,524 Canahcala, 
2nd Candra, -7icarya, Chahitera, Chotivala, 
Citravala; 525 Dcsavala-Tapa. Devabhidita, 
Devacarya, Dcvaiianda, Devasuri, Dhancs- 
vara, Dhannaghosa; 526 Ghosapuriya, 
Harija, Harsapuriya, Humbada, Jnlyodhara; 
527 Japadana, Jirapalllya, Jhabaklya, 
Jhanakapa, Kacholivala, Kaduamati; 528 
Kamala, Kamalakalasa, Kamyaka, Kasahrda, 
Kavala; 530 Vegada, Koranta, Krsnarsi, 
Ki'snarajarsi; 5.31 Kuicapura, Kutuvapura, 
Lohka, Lump'ika, Madahadiya, Maddaharau, 
Maduliada, Mahadakija, Mahahadlya; 532 

Maladhari,-Purnima, Mo&a, Naga, 

Nagapuriya; 533 Nagendra, Namadala, 
Nanaklya, Nanavala, Nigama Vibhavaka, 
Nirvrti; 534 Nithali, Osvala, Pallklya, Palli, 
vala, Paheasariya, Parsva; 535 Pavirya, 
Poravada, Prabhakara, -acarya; 536 Pray a, 
Punima (twice); 537 Raja (twice), Rama- 
senlya, Raka, -palliya, Sadhu Purnima 
Paksa, Sagara; 538 Sariivegl, Sandcraka, 
Scihkhesvara, Sara vala, Sardha Paurnamlya; 
539 Siddhanti, Suvipradipta, Tapa; 541 
Tava^ra, Tavakiya, Tarapadra, Thara- 
padriya, Thirapadriya, Thiyara, Tribhaviya, 
-acarya, Ukesa, Upakesa; 542 Uttaradha, 
Valabha, Vanavfisi, Vayadlya, -palcsa; 543 
Vijayanandasuri, -nika, Vrddha (twice), 
Tapa, Vrhad, Vrhal, -siha; 544 Yasasuri; 545 
Arya, Sahgha (thrice), Dravida; 546 Ihganes- 
vara, Sahgha (twice), Kahcl; 547 Kastha 
Sahgha; 548 Kolatlur, Sahgha (four times), 
Latabagada, Mahl, Mathura; 549 Mula 
Sahgha; 552 Sahgha; 553 Navilura Sahgha; 
554 Pamatasama, Sahgha (five times), 
Punnaga-Vrksa-Mula, 6ri, Sirhha; 555 
Yapaniya Sahgha; 556 Yapaniya, Sahgha; 
601, 604 6vetambara. 
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